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PREFACE 


An  apology  may  reasonably  be  looked  for  from  one  who 
ventures  to  write  a  book  on  the  Principles  of  Treatment.  In 
the  present  instance  the  Author  has  sufficient  excuse  for  his 
undertaking.  In  the  course  of  a  long  and  intimate  association 
with  Students  of  Practical  Medicine,  he  has  come  to  realise 
more  and  more  folly  the  immense  difficulties  which  they  feel, 
particularly  the  highly  educated  Students  of  the  present  time, 
when  they  are  called  upon  to  show  an  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  treatment.  They  may  write  a  prescription  with  little 
hesitation ;  but  as  a  rule  they  cannot  give  a  rational  account  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  have  planned  it.  They  fail  to 
do  justice  to  themselves,  that  is,  to  the  immense  amount  of 
sound  knowledge  which  they  have  laboriously  acquired ;  and 
instead  of  pursuing  the  strictly  scientific  methods  in  which 
they  have  been  trained,  they  too  often  resign  themselves  to 
the  observance  of  some  routine  system  of  treatment  which 
they  have  read  up;  for,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to 
confess  it,  simple  authority  is  still  very  largely  the  ordinary 
guide  in  medical  practice.  The  course  that  the  Author  has 
long  followed,  both  in  the  classroom  and  at  the  bed-side,  is  to 
direct  the  attention  of  Students  first  and  chiefly  to  the  objects 
of  treatment,  which  their  study  and  observation  of  pathological 
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and  clinical  facts  reveal  to  them ;  and  thereafter,  and  not  till 
then,  to  discuss  the  selection  of  medicinal  and  non-medicinal 
measures  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  ends.  The  present 
work  is  planned  on  the  same  lines.  It  starts  by  assuming  no 
therapeutical  laws,  but  proceeds  to  find  them  in  the  familiar 
facts  of  aetiology,  pathological  anatomy,  and  the  clinical 
characters  of  disease.  These  are  carefully  examined  for  the 
elementary  principles  of  treatment ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
enquiry  the  student  is  taught  how  he  may  himself  employ 
his  observations  as  guides  to  practice.  Having  mastered  the 
most  simple  therapeutical  principles,  the  reader  is  led  up  to 
higher  generalisations,  which  relate  to  the  Nature  of  Disease 
and  its  proper  relation  to  Treatment. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  diflBcult  to  discuss, 
and  still  more  difficult  or  impossible  to  appreciate,  without 
illustrations  of  them  in  connexion  with  individual  diseases. 
Throughout  the  first  part  of  the  work  this  proposition  is 
respected,  and  no  statements  of  principles  are  made  without 
reference  to  some  familiar  instances  in  which  they  apply. 
Any  attempt,  however,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  treatment  in 
that  connexion  would  have  led  to  lengthy  digressions  from 
the  main  subject  and  defeated  the  object  of  the  work,  the 
study  of  principlea  It  has  therefore  been  arranged  to  present 
a  certain  number  of  illustrations  in  an  entirely  separate 
section,  constituting  Part  II.,  where  they  may  be  read  in  more 
connected  form,  and  possibly  serve  at  the  same  time  as  useful 
guides  in  actual  practice.  Further,  advantage  has  been  taken 
of  this  arrangement  to  furnish  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the 
art  of  treatment,  including  prescribing.  The  reader  will 
understand  that  this  part  of  the  work  makes  no  pretence 
to  be  a  complete  guide  to  the  Practice  of  Medicine.      It  is 
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intended  only  to  show  how  the  lessons  previously  learned  can 
be  applied  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  the  most  familiar,  best 
marked  or  most  important  diseases. 

In  conclusion,  the  Author  begs  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  valuable  help  that  he  has  received  in  the  preparation 
of  the  work  from  several  of  his  friends,  particularly  Dr. 
Galloway,  Dr.  John  Harold,  and  Dr.  Eennie  of  Sydney,  who 
have  read  the  proof  sheets  and  favoured  him  with  invaluable 
criticisms.  Dr.  R  Q.  Thornton,  Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics 
and  Pharmacy  at  Jefferson  College,  Philadelphia,  has  adapted 
the  prescriptions  to  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
thus  made  them  available  for  use  in  America.  The  Author 
is  also  under  deep  obligations  to  his  old  friend  and  colleague 
Miss  Frances  Humfrey,  formerly  senior  Sister  of  Charing  Cross 
Hospital,  who  has  very  kindly  revised  the  portions  of  the 
book  relating  to  nursing,  and  freely  placed  at  his  service 
her  extensive  and  intimate  knowledge  of  this  department  of 
practical  treatment.  Mr.  Archibald  Clarke  has  prepared  the 
index  with  his  well-known  intelligence  and  care. 

London,  Noveniber  1899. 
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PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATMENT 


CHAPTER    I. 

INTRODUCTION.     PLAN  OF  THE  WORK.     MEANING 
OF  INDICATIONS  FOR  TREATMENT 

Therapeutics  involves  two  principal  considerations :  the  ends 
to  be  attained  by  treatment,  and  the  means  of  attaining  these 
ends.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  too  often  subordinated  to 
the  second.  A  knowledge  of  ways  and  means  is  as  necessary 
as  a  knowledge  of  what  requires  to  be  done,  but  must  not 
usurp  its  place.  The  first  question  in  general  therapeutics 
as  well  as  in  practice  is,  What  are  the  objects  of  treatment  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  can  be  found  only  in  one  way  : 
by  an  appeal  to  knowledge  based  on  correct  observation.  To 
learn  the  first  principles  of  treatment  we  should  have  to  search 
the  natural  history  of  disease,  from  its  origin  in  certain  causes, 
through  its  different  phases  as  revealed  by  pathological  and 
clinical  characters  and  course,  to  its  termination  either  in 
recovery  or  in  death.  An  intelligent  study  of  these  subjects 
ought  to  lead  us  to  certain  conclusions  as  to  the  need,  the 
opportunities,  and  the  advantages  of  therapeutical  interference, 
whether  as  an  attempt  to  prevent  disease,  to  remedy  it,  or  to 
relieve  the  suffering  which  attends  it.  The  ends,  objects,  or 
aims  thus  discovered,  if  they  were  clearly  expressed,  would 
constitute  the  indications  for  treatment. 

This  plan  will  be  followed  in  the  present  treatise.  The 
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student  will  be  led  from  the  individual  facts  of  disease  to 
obvious  therapeutical  indications.  We  shall  not  start  from 
artificial  systems  —  "  allopathic,"  "  homoeopathic,"  "  hydro- 
pathic," etc.  Aspiring  to  be  recognised  as  scientific,  medi- 
cine "appeals  not  to  authority,  nor  to  what  anybody  may 
have  thought  or  said,  but  to  nature."  ^  We  shall  bring  to 
bear  upon  the  problems  of  hygiene  and  therapeutics  all  the 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  the  medical  sciences  that  we 
have  acquired  by  our  work,  reading,  and  reflexion ;  and  the 
principles  on  which  we  found  our  methods  will  be  the  consum- 
mation of  this  knowledge.  We  shall  thus  be  in  a  position 
to  formulate  the  principles  of  treatment  on  rational  lines, 
and  to  give  other  reasons  for  our  practice  than  authority, 
expediency,  or  even  experience.  No  doubt  we  may  expect  to 
find  in  the  course  of  our  enquiry  plenty  of  evidence  of  useful 
treatment  that  cannot  yet  be  accounted  for  on  scientific 
grounds.  Many  of  the  most  successful  therapeutical  measures 
that  we  employ  are  still  empirical.  Experience  must  continue 
to  dictate  certain  methods  of  treatment  until  medicine  has 
become  perfect  as  a  science. 

Now  although  every  kind  of  medical  knowledge  that  we 
possess — normal  anatomy  and  physiology,  aetiology,  pathology, 
and  the  living  (clinical)  history  of  morbid  processes — must 
be  pressed  into  our  service  in  this  enquiry,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  examine  laboriously  and  separately  the  whole  of  the 
medical  sciences  in  search  of  the  principles  of  therapeutics. 
There  are  three  kinds  of  knowledge  that  may  be  expected  to 
furnish  us  directly  with  indications  for  rational  treatment, 
namely,  aetiology,  anatomical  and  chemical  pathology,  and  the 
clinical  relations  of  disease.  These,  when  taken  together, 
might  be  said  to  constitute  the  natural  history  of  disease  as  it 
presents  itself  to  the  practitioner.  They  are  knowledge  proper : 
they  deal  with  facts,  not  opinions:  however  imperfect  many 
of  them  still  may  be,  they  are  the  outcome  of  actual  observa- 
tions. 

-^itiology  deals  with  the  origin  of  disease ;  with  the  efficient 
causes  that  are  at  work ;  with  Natural  Resistance  to  them ; 
with  the  circumstances  which  predispose  to  disease ;  and  with 

^  Huxley,  "Science  and  Culture,"  1888,  p.  15. 
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those  which  determine  its  occurrence.  Etiology  is  calculated 
to  furnish  us  with  guiding  principles  of  an  invaluable  order, 
which  should  enable  us  to  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  disease 
— indeed  at  the  germs  of  disease  and  the  soil  from  which  it 
springs. 

Pathology  will  unveil  to  us  the  anatomical  and  chemical 
characters  of  the  condition  for  which  our  interference  is 
required;  also  how  much  of  it  is  truly  morbid,  how  much 
recuperative.  The  very  lesion,  the  change  in  structure  and 
composition  of  the  afifected  tissue,  and  the  evidences  of  Natural 
Recovery  should  all  be  full  of  therapeutic  suggestions. 

Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery,  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  words,  complete  the  sum  of  knowledge  which  we  shall 
have  to  search  for  principles  of  treatment.  They  include  all 
that  we  learn  by  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  the 
Uving  body,  the  methods  of  Natural  Relief,  the  course,  com- 
plications, duration,  and  terminations  of  disease,  and  the  results 
of  attempts  at  treatment.  It  is  mainly  in  its  clinical  relations 
that  disease  comes  before  the  practitioner;  and  the  symptoms, 
signs,  and  the  course  of  disease  from  day  to  day,  as  well  as 
the  personal  peculiarities  and  circumstances  of  the  individual 
patients,  cannot  fail  to  furnish  us  with  a  number  of  guides 
to  the  details  of  treatment. 

The  student  will  observe  that  the  three  groups  of  facts 
which  we  propose  to  examine  in  the  following  pages — aetiology, 
pathology,  and  clinical  history — are  not  mutually  exclusive, 
and  are  not  employed  in  the  present  enquiry  as  logical  divisions 
of  the  subject  of  disease.  Pathology  involves  aetiology.  Many 
causes,  such  as  parasites,  persist  and  take  an  active  part  in 
pathological  processes,  and  some  of  them  constitute  even  the 
chief  pathological  and  clinical  features  of  the  disease.  Clinical 
characters  are  but  manifestations  to  the  practical  observer  of 
the  actions  of  causes  and  the  life-phenomena  of  pathological 
processes.  -Etiology,  pathology  and  clinical  characters  are 
simply  three  different  aspects  of  one  great  history,  which 
have  to  be  discussed  separately  in  order  to  siniplity  the 
argument. 

The  reader  must  also  be  careful  to  remember  the  exact 
scope  of  this  enquiry.      We  are   entering  on  a  study  of  the 
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aetiological,  pathological  and  clinical  relations  of  disease  from  a 
therapeutical  point  of  view,  and  from  this  only.  It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  us,  therefore,  to  do  more  than  examine  under 
each  of  these  heads  such  facts  as  are  likely  to  furnish  us 
with  the  kind  of  information  which  we  seek,  namely,  direct 
indications  for  treatment.  As  these  are  discovered  they  will 
have  to  be  reviewed  collectively  at  the  end  of  the  section,  for 
the  purpose  of  arriving  at  more  general  principles  and  of 
estimating  the  practical  value  of  our  conclusions.  Finally, 
we  shall  have  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  indica- 
tions which  we  have  formulated,  and  to  enquire  whether  still 
wider  generalisations  can  be  reached  with  respect  to  the 
essential  relations  of  therapeutics  to  disease,  and  whether  from 
these  there  may  not  be  drawn  principles  of  treatment 
deserving  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental 

Having  completed  our  discussion  of  the  objects  of  treat- 
ment, we  shall  next  have  to  turn  to  the  means  which  are 
available  for  carrying  these  into  efifect.  This  division  of  the 
subject  will  be  dealt  with  summarily,  and  will  be  planned 
mainly  to  show  how  the  therapeutical  principles  which  have 
been  reached  can  be  more  or  less  successfully  fulfilled  with  the 
medicinal  and  non-medicinal  measures  at  our  command.  But 
even  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  the  possession  of  the 
means  of  treatment  do  not  complete  the  necessary  equipment 
of  the  practitioner.  What  is  meant  by  the  Art  of  Treatment 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  concluding  chapter  of  the  first 
part  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER   11. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATMENT  FOUNDED  ON 
ETIOLOGY. 

INTRODUCTORY ORIGIN    OF    DISEASE NATURAL    RESISTANCE 

SEARCH    FOR    ^ETIOLOGICAL    INDICATIONS. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  causes  of  disease  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
rational  treatment.  Not  only  the  existence  of  causes  and  the 
kinds  of  them,  but  the  ways  in  which  they  reach  and  affect 
the  body,  and  the  ways  in  which  the  body  meets  them,  must 
be  understood  by  the  therapeutist  and  the  sanitarian. 

The  efficient  catLses  of  disease,  the  disturbing  or  pathogenetic 
influences  which  invariably  precede  disease  and  without  which 
disease  does  not  occur,  are  very  numerous,  but  the  generic 
variety  of  them  is  not  great.  They  comprise,  amongst  others, 
agents  of  mechanical  and  chemical  injury ;  extreme  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold ;  poisons,  whether  recognised  as  such  or  in  the 
air,  water,  etc. ;  unsuitable  food ;  and  parasites,  one  great 
group  of  which  are  the  pathogenetic  micro-organisms.  To 
these  must  be  added  intrinsic  influences  (including  certain 
congenital  forces)  which  can  be  traced  ultimately  to  extrinsic 
influences.  In  a  word,  the  causes  of  disease  consist  in  natural 
influences.  We  observe  and  investigate  them  ;  many  of  them 
we  believe  we  now  understand ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
such  causes  as  are  still  obscure  or  still  entirely  undiscovered  are 
also  natural  influences — for  example,  the  cause  of  rheumatism. 
All  knowledge  confirms  the  belief  that  there  is  no  disease 
which  may  not  be  accounted  for  in  this  way. 

This  statement,  simple  as  it  appears  to  be,  represents  the 
sharp  line  of  division  which  exists  between  the   legitimate 
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Medicine  of  to-day  and  the  irrational  empirical  systems  of  early 
times,  of  superstition,  of  uncivilised  peoples  and  of  quackery. 
The  causes  of  disease  are  no  longer  regarded  as  being  super- 
natural In  a  discussion  on  the  principles  of  treatment 
three  hundred  years  ago,  causes  would  have  been  represented 
as  spirits,  witchcraft,  the  evil-eye,  etc. ;  to  be  met  by  appeals 
to  the  supernatural,  by  the  use  of  spells  and  incantations,  by 
the  king's  touch,  and  like  means.  Even  as  lately  as  thirty 
years  ago  the  prevention  of  an  acute  specific  disease  like 
typhoid  fever  was  impossible  and  hopeless,  for  it  was  believed 
to  originate  in  a  mysterious  "  epidemic  influence."  To-day 
this  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter,  now  that  the  efficient 
cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  known  to  be  a  micro-organism  with 
a  natural  history  outside  the  human  body. 

In  most  instances  the  efficient  causes  of  disease  are  favoured 
by  circumstances  which  reside  or  exist  within  the  body  itself 
and  consist  in  inadequacy,  imperfection,  or  impairment  of  the 
tissues  or  the  vital  forces.  Assisting  efficient  causes  indirectly, 
these  circimastances  are  said  to  "predispose"  the  body  to 
disease,  to  be  predisposing  causes,  to  constitute  predisposi- 
tion as  a  quality,  attribute,  or  element  of  the  constitution- 
Such  are  age  (that  is,  all  ages  in  different  instances),  sex, 
congenital  malformations,  and  inherited  or  acquired  weakness 
of  structure  or  function.  Previous  disease  is  responsible  for 
a  considerable  proportion  of  diseases.  Cerebi-al  haemorrhage 
and  softening,  for  example,  and  many  of  the  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord  are  thus  caused  by  some  general  or  local 
pathological  condition  which  precedes  them  or  predisposes 
to  their  occurrence.  A  remote  injury  to  a  joint  often  proves 
to  have  established  a  permanent  weak  spot,  which  becomes  the 
least  resistant  part  of  the  body  to  the  incursion  of  rheumatism 
and  gout.  Anatomical  structure  and  position  have  a  similar 
effect  as  predisposing  circimastances,  of  which  the  apex  of  the 
lung  in  tuberculosis,  the  sciatic  nerve  in  relation  to  strain  and 
cold,  the  great  toe  in  gout,  the  vermiform  appendix  in  respect 
of  injury  and  precarious  nutrition,  and  the  simple  proximity 
of  the  liver  to  the  stomach  in  hydatid  invasion  of  the  viscera 
furnish  instructive  illustrations.^  A  number  of  personal 
^  Coats,  BrU,  Med,  Joum.,  London,  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 
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qualities,  inherited  or  acquired,  also  appear  to  unfit  certain 
individuals  for  meeting  with  safety  the  efficient  causes  of 
diseasa 

Kegarded  from  the  strictly  scientific  point  of  view,  pre- 
disposition, increased  susceptibility  to  efficient  causes,  vulner- 
ability (all  synonymous  terms)  is  not  some  entity,  a  property 
or  condition  of  or  within  the  body  which  ought  not  to  be 
there.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  absence  or  deficiency  of  a 
property  or  power  which  the  body  normally  possesses,  and 
which  is  known  as  Eesistance  or  Natural  Eesistance.  Age, 
sex,  inheritance,  previous  disease,  and  other  predisposing 
causes  are  circumstances  which  lower  Natural  Eesistance. 
This  is  their  true  position  aetiologically,  and  instead  of  "  pre- 
disposition "  we  speak  of  Diminished  or  Deficient  Eesistance. 

It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  Medicine  that  the  meaning 
of  this  expression  "  Natural  Eesistance,"  so  dangerously  easy 
of  employment,  should  be  clearly  understood.  We  might  be 
only  too  ready  to  believe,  with  some  of  our  predecessors,  that 
natural  resistance  is  an  independent  or  special  force  or 
property  resident  in  the  tissues,  a  vis  conservatrix  Naturce. 
This  is  not  so.  Eesistance  is  the  attitude  which  the  body 
assumes  and  maintains  towards  morbific  influences  by  the 
exercise  of  purely  physiological  functiona  As  it  is  by  these 
that  health  and  life  are  maintained,  so  it  is  by  these  that 
disease  and  death  are  kept  at  bay.  Maintenance  of  health 
and  Eesistance  to  disease  are  synonymous  terms.  It  is  as 
strictly  physiological  to  escape  or  oppose  the  causes  of  injury 
and  death,  such  as  extreme  cold  or  extreme  heat,  by  avoiding 
them  or  counteracting  them,  as  it  is  to  sustain  life  by 
alimentation  and  respiration.  Indeed  healthy  alimentation 
and  respiration  are  as  much  dependent  on  resisting  what  is 
bad  in  food  and  in  air  as  on  taking  advantage  of  what  is 
wholesome  and  pure  in  them.  These  methods  of  natural 
resistance  are  inseparably  associated  with  or  identical  with  the 
ordinary  physiological  processes,  much  as  prosperity  is  insured 
in  the  daily  life  of  the  State  by  the  exercise  of  good  govern- 
ment in  every  relation.  But  whilst  it  is  not  a  special  force, 
natural  resistance  has  special  mechanisms  solely  preventive  of 
disorder  or  disease:  regulating  and  controlling  the  different 
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physiological  eystems,  securing  mutual  harmony,  and  deallDg 
with  disturbing  influenut^s  from  without  or  frotii  witliin  of  a 
morbific  character,  mucli  in  the  same  way  as  the  State  has 
orgatiised  certain  of  its  constituent  members  into  a  navy> 
army,  constabulary,  and  other  associated  services  of  an  official 
kind,  with  whom  the  duty  Ues  of  protecting  and  preaemug  it 
against  its  enemies  without  and  within. 

Eesistauce  in  its  different  forms  being  understood  to  Ije 
physiological,  we  may  venture  to  speak  of  the  arrangement  as  a 
Natural  Frovman  for  resifltanee.  The  reader  must  under- 
stand that  in  using  the  expression  "  provision  "  we  do  not 
imply  or  desire  to  convey  the  idea  of  personality  or  purpose 
resident  within  the  tissues  in  connection  with  their  resistant 
function  any  more  than  in  connection  with  such  ordinary 
physiological  functions  as  appetite  and  digestion.  "  Provision  '* 
is  simply  a  short  and  convenient  term  for  the  lengthy  and 
cumltersi nne  dxpreasloa  "  physiological  arrangement  to  elTeet  a 
definite  end/' 

The  other  order  of  circumstances  which  favour  the 
efficient  causes  of  disease  are  the  so-called  determining  catisrs 
or  €X€ithig  cames.  In  the  first  pluce,  some  of  them  assist  the 
efficient  cause  directly.  Locality,  climate,  season,  weather  and 
occupation  are  often  in  this  way  ^etiological  factors,  because  it 
is  under  certain  circumstiinc^is  connected  with  them  that 
efficient  causes  Uke  teuipcratm^es,  micro-organisms  and  poisons 
are  afforded  op]:>or tun i ties  of  development  and  of  access  to  man. 
It  is  as  determining  circumstances  or  media  that  water  and 
the  water-supply,  drainage,  habitations  and  in  part  food  come 
to  be  causes  of  diseiise.  A  certain  geographical  position 
determines  the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  and  of  malarial 
disease.  Certain  climates  powerfully  favour  the  prevalence  of 
malaria ;  certain  kinds  of  pathogenetic  mierol»es  tlonrish  only 
in  summer  weather;  brewers'  dra}Tnen  aie  by  occupation 
peculiarly  liable  to  alcoholism  from  constant  temptation  and 
oppDttuuity  to  drink-  Certain  mental  states,  such  as  giief 
and  despair,  so  pcvwerfully  determine  the  act  of  poisoning  that 
they  and  not  the  drugs  are  regarded  as  the  can,se  of  the 
morbid  result  and  death  as  well  as  of  the  crime.  It  is  obvious 
that  tlie  a^tiologist  and  practitioner  have  here  a  large  and  ever 
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widening  field  of  enquiry  and  treatment — particularly  with 
respect  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  generally  which 
favour  and  check,  respectively,  the  virulence  and  multiplication 
of  micro-organisms  and  other  parasites  in  their  life  apart  from 
the  body. 

In  the  second  place,  circumstances  excite  or  determine  the 
origin  of  disease  indirectly,  by  lowering  natural  resistance. 
Cold  may  suddenly  depress  resistance  to  micro-organisms.  An 
attack  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  determines  the  invasion  of 
cholera  not  by  directly  introducing  the  bacillus  into  the  body, 
but  by  temporarily  converting  the  secretion  of  the  stomach 
from  acid  juice  to  alkaline  mucus  in  which  the  comma  bacillus 
flourishes  and  is  conveyed  into  the  boweL  Acute  septic 
peritonitis  owns  micro-organisms  as  its  efficient  cause,  but  the 
disease  would  not  occur  if  some  event  such  as  strangulation 
of  bowel  or  appendicitis  did  not  lower  the  vital  resistance 
which  renders  the  intestinal  wall  impenetrable  by  theuL 
Strain  or  other  injury  determines  the  invasion  of  a  joint  in 
gout  and  gonorrhoeal  arthritis.  "  Influenza,"  says  Broadbent, 
"  opens  the  door  to  typhoid  fever."  ^ 

In  practical  medicine  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  unravel 
the  mutual  complexity  of  efl&cient  causes,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
predisposing  and  determining  circumstances  on  the  other  hand. 
So  slight  may  be  the  efficient  cause  which  originates  disease  in 
the  presence  of  the  latter,  that  they  appear  to  be  the  more 
potent  of  the  aetiological  conditions  underlying  it.  A  sharp 
cough  may  be  the  efficient  cause  of  pneumothorax,  yet  the  pre- 
disposing circumstance — tuberculosis  of  the  limg  and  pleura, 
which  reduced  the  resistance  of  the  tissues — is  of  course  the 
only  cause  practically  regarded.  Indeed  imder  powerfully 
predisposing  circumstances  disease  may  be  produced  by 
simple  physiological  influences.  An  ordinary  meal,  a  moderate 
change  of  external  temperature,  may  injure  the  body  in  some 
subjecta  In  primary  muscular  atrophy  of  children  nutritional 
stability  is  so  low,  natural  resistance  so  feeble,  predisposition 
so  powerful  (all  synonymous  expressions)  that  ordinary  (healthy) 
conditions  of  daily  life  are  sufficient  to  cause  degeneration 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  In  a  word,  predisposing  and 
^  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  Loodou,  1895,  vol.  ii.  p.  1494. 
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determining  circumstances  are  often  as  important  factors  as  the 
efficient  cause;  and  they  may  be  quite  obvious  and  easily 
reckoned  with  when  the  efficient  cause  is  imknown  or  un- 
assailable. Thus  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  them,  and  to 
modify  them  for  prophylactic  and  therapeutical  purposes  in 
addition  to  efficient  causes,  differently  from  these,  apart  from 
them,  and  when  they  are  unknown.  We  cannot  deal  directly 
with  the  efficient  cause  of  gastric  ulcer,  for  we  are  ignorant  of 
its  nature;  but  we  can  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disease 
nevertheless  by  safe -guarding  women,  particularly  domestic 
servants,  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty  from  strain  and 
stooping  and  coarse  food. 

We  shall  now  study  some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  efficient 
causes,  taking  them  up  one  after  another  and  examining  them 
in  association  with  the  predisposing  and  exciting  circumstances 
which  assist  them  individually.  This  mode  of  discussion  is 
the  most  natural  one  to  follow,  and  will  best  suit  our  present 
purpose.  We  shall  try  to  learn  the  individual  principles  on 
which  disease  is  to  be  prevented  and  remedied  from  the  side 
of  its  origin.  In  order  to  do  so  we  shall  have  to  keep  in  the 
foreground  as  the  subject  of  chief  interest  to  us  the  physio- 
logical actions  displayed  by  the  body  in  relation  to  pathogenetic 
influences :  its  behaviour  towards  them ;  the  ways  in  which 
the  body  meets  them,  and  how  it  fails  to  do  so ;  the  methods, 
the  scope,  the  limits  of  Natural  Resistance.  By  following 
this  plan  we  may  hope  to  discover  how  occasions  and 
opportunities  arise  for  interference  with  them  in  such  ways  as 
to  prevent  or  to  remedy  disease. 


Micro-organisms. 

The  first  group  of  recognised  causes  of  disease  which  we 
propose  to  examine  in  our  search  for  therapeutical  indications 
founded  on  etiology  are  the  pathogenetic  micro-organisms.  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  the  different  kinds  and  effects  of 
these.  We  have  only  to  regard  them  as  a  great  class  of 
morbific  agents,  and  to  study  the  ways  in  which  the  body 
deals  with  them. 
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When  micro-organisms  come  in  contact  with  the  body 
they  are  met  by  various  obstacles  to  their  progress.  First 
there  are  the  integuments,  a  means  of  simple  or  passive 
defence  of  the  delicate  vulnerable  cells  of  the  working 
tissuea  The  openings  of  the  mucous  tracts  are  also  carefully 
protected.  The  entrance  to  the  respiratory  passages,  the 
vestibule  of  the  nose,  is  guarded  by  vibrissse  and  tenacious 
mucus,  which  successfully  bar  it  against  microbes.^  If 
these  fail,  the  invaders  are  met  by  a  higher  order  of  pro- 
tective provisions,  the  reflex  mechanisms  of  sneezing,  cough 
and  expectoration,  as  well  as  ciliary  action  and  mucous  flow, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  remove  them  from  the  position  which 
they  have  gained.  Nictitation  and  lachrymation  fulfil  a  similar 
purpose  in  connexion  with  the  eye;  vomiting  in  connexion 
with  the  stomach;  diarrhoea  in  connexion  with  the  bowel 
The  acid  gastric  juice  destroys  putrefactive  organisms,  which 
are  swallowed  abundantly  with  food. 

Unfortunately  these  mechanisms,  sensitive  and  active 
though  they  be,  are  of  very  limited  range,  and  frequently  fail 
to  exclude  or  remove  pathogenetic  organisms  from  the  body. 
It  is  probable  that  the  upper  respiratory  passages  deal  far 
more  successfully  with  germs  than  we  commonly  believe ;  but 
for  all  this,  micro-organisms  are  constantly  overpowering 
them  by  their  numbers  and  virulence.  The  mechanisms 
themselves  also  may  be  at  fault.  The  integimients  are  easily 
wounded,  and  the  micro-organisms,  abundantly  sheltered  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  immediately  pour  into  the  tissues. 
Pathological  changes  in  the  respiratory  mucosa  permit  the 
establishment  of  germs  on  the  affected  parts ;  and  even  the 
delicate  lesions  produced  by  the  inhalation  of  sharp  particles 
of  dust  (metal  or  mineral)  in  certain  occupations  are  sufficiently 
large  breaches  in  the  wall  of  defence  to  admit  the  tubercle 
bacillus.  Gastric  catarrh  enables  the  cholera  bacillus  to  pass 
through  the  stomach  with  impunity  and  enter  its  proper  field 
of  activity  within  the  intestine.  In  laryngeal  disease  and 
paralysis  we  find  a  common  cause  of  broncho-pneumonia, 
so-called  inhalation-  or  vagus-pneumonia. 

*  St  Clair  Thomson  and  Hewlett,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  London,  vol.  Ixxviii. 
p.  248. 
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Wlien  pathogenetic  organisms  penetrate  the  aurface  of  the 
body  or  a  mucoiis  membrane  they  are  met  bj  a  provision  for 
passively  protect  inff  ttie  individual  oells.  A  mitiro-organism 
has  parsed  the  dilfereut  barriers  and  entered  the  substance  of 
the  body;  but  it  produLes  no  morbid  ettect  T!ie  body  is 
immune.  This  f^ict  h  familiar ;  the  explanation  of  it  is 
still  a  subject  of  discussion.  The  sinijjlest  form  of  protection 
against  an  infectious  disease  is  the  result  of  a  previous  attack 
of  it,  or  of  some  modification  of  it  (variola,  vaccinia).  The 
injection  of  attenuated  virus  has  been  employed  by  Pasteur 
and  bis  followers  as  a  therapeutic  me^isure  on  the  same 
principle,  tti  render  the  body  refractory.  All  this  is  generally 
recognised ;  but  whether  the  blood -plasm  a  or  the  cells  are  the 
seat  of  the  change  which  rejitlers  the  body  immune  is  a 
question  of  great  difficulty.  For  our  present  purpose  the 
coiicliLitian  may  be  accepted  as  legitimate :  that  in  soma  at 
least  of  the  instances  in  which  persons  exposed  to  contagion 
resist  the  successfid  incursion  of  it,  they  are  protected  by  a 
previous  experience  of  the  disease,  whether  in  fully  developed 
or  in  modified  form.  We  might  even  venture  farther  and 
suggest  that  in  some  instances  of  successful  resistance  to  con- 
tagious disease,  without  previous  experience  of  it  in  any  form, 
tlie  bf>dy  possesses — and  perhaps  has  acquired  by  a  process  of 
natural  selection — ^a  property  or  constitution  which  renders 
it  an  unfit  mediimi  for  the  development  of  specific  organisms 
Indeed  w©  might  dai-e  to  assume  that  tliis  constitution  is 
present  in  all  healthy  persons  as  regards  certain  organisms, 
although  of  very  different  degrees ;  and  c^^nstitutes  a  natural 
provision  for  resisttmct*  by  virtue  of  which  (at  least  in  part) 
a  considerable  proportion  of  a  population  always  escape 
epidemics. 

Immunity  very  often  fails.  It  isweaker  in  the  infant,expoaed 
for  the  first  time  to  contagion,  protected  only  by  its  inherited 
CM^nstitution.  It  unquestionably  becomes  exhausted  by  lapse 
of  time,  as  the  facts  of  vaccination  and  revaocinatiori  prcjva  It 
is  unaccountably  defective  in  some  individuals,  wiio  suffer,  for 
instance,  from  repeated  attacks  of  such  diseases  as  measles 
and  scarlet  fc^  cr.  Visceral  disease  increases  susceptibility  to 
infective  disease.      Unsoundness  of  the  kidneys  and  circulation 
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is  universally  recognised  as  amongst  the  gravest  conditions 
of  diminished  resistance  to  the  effects  of  infective  diseases. 
General  exhaustion  is  a  complex  state  which  has  a  similar 
effect.  Low,  nervous  conditions,  the  result  of  depressing 
emotional  disturbances,  such  as  fear,  are  also  regarded  as 
weakening  resistance  to  infectious  disease.  Local  immunity 
may  be  insufficient,  in  consequence  of  disease,  or  even  from 
natural  disability  of  a  part,  like  the  apex  of  the  lung  and 
the  appendix  vermiformis. 

Besides  this  provision  for  what  might  be  called  internal 
defence,  it  appears  that  micro-organisms,  when  they  penetrate 
the  tissues,  meet  with  active  opposition.  They  encounter  the 
phagocytes,  one  of  the  actions  of  which  is  to  assail  and  destroy 
pathogenetic  organisms.  This  kind  of  resistance  is  distinctly 
aggressive.  The  phagocytes  march  out  and  attack  the 
invading  causes  of  disease.  When  it  is  energetic,  extensive 
and  sustained,  phagocytosis  is  associated  with  inflammation, 
and  in  that  connexion  will  call  for  further  consideration 
under  the  head  of  Pathological  Indications.  It  was  once 
believed  that  phagocytes  destroy  organisms  by  a  process  of 
digestion ;  that  is,  that  the  foreign  organisms  are  attacked  not 
only  as  enemies  but  as  prey. 

But  phagocytosis  is  not  always  successful.  In  the  struggle 
between  micro-organisms  and  phagocytes  the  former  are  often 
observed  to  kill  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  other  elements  of 
the  tissues  which  they  attempt  to  defend.  The  causes  of  such 
failure  of  the  phagocytes  probably  lie  either  in  their  com- 
parative feebleness,  or  in  the  virulence  and  numbers  of  the 
invading  micro-organisms.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  of 
these  causes  brings  us  back  once  more  to  the  constitutional 
vigour  of  the  body,  which  varies  so  much  in  different 
individuals,  at  different  times,  and  otherwise  under  different 
circumstancea  When  the  issue  of  the  struggle  threatens 
to  be  unsuccessful  from  the  side  of  the  phagocyte,  a  curious 
phenomenon  is  observed,  which  is  known  as  negative  chemio- 
taxis.  Diapedesis  does  not  occur.  The  phagocytes  remain 
within  the  vessels,  keeping  at  a  safe  distance,  as  it  were,  from 
the  enemy,  and  practically  avoiding  the  causes  of  disease. 
Sometimes,  it  is  said,  negative  chemiotaxis  becomes  positive 
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by  a  kind  of  custom.     Familiarity  gradually  dispels  fear,  aud 
we  are  reminded  here  of  acquired  immimity. 

The  last  stage  of  phagocytosis  is  the  removal  of  the  micro- 
organisms from  the  body,  through  the  lymphatics,  the  circula- 
tion and  the  ordinary  organs  of  elimination.  In  this  way 
these  efficient  causes  of  diseases,  and  their  pathogenetic  pro- 
ducts as  well,  are  expelled  finally  from  the  system. 

Indications  for  Treatment — Preventive  and  Remedial. — 
When  we  review  the  preceding  facts,  it  becomes  clear  to  us  that 
micro-organisms  as  causes  of  disease  may  rationally  be  met 
either  (a)  directly,  that  is,  by  dealing  with  the  micro-organ- 
isms themselves,  whether  before  or  after  their  contact  with  the 
body ;  or  (6)  indirectly,  that  is,  by  dealing  with  the  body  and 
reinforcing  its  natural  resistance.  These  two  orders  of  thera- 
peutical measures  have  to  be  discussed  separately  and  at  some 
length. 

{a)  Direct  Prevention  and  Remedy. — The  first  indication 
which  presents  itself  to  one's  mind  for  dealing  with  micro- 
organisms directly  when  they  have  been  proved  to  be  patho- 
genetic, is  to  destroy  them  ;  and  we  have  found  a  biological  confir- 
mation of  this  principle  in  phagocytosis.  Brilliant  results  of 
the  application  of  this  principle  are  obtained  by  destroying 
microbes  before  their  contact  with  the  body,  in  the  way  of 
public  and  private  sanitation.  The  removal  and  destruction 
of  dirt,  including  sewage ;  the  use  of  disinfectants  in  the  house 
and  by  public  authorities ;  the  disinfection  of  the  subjects  of 
contagious  diseases  during  and  after  illness,  and  of  their 
discharges,  rooms  and  clothing ;  the  filtration  of  water ;  the 
employment  of  thorough  boiling  and  cooking  before  the 
domestic  use  of  water,  milk,  meat  and  other  kinds  of  food : 
these  are  but  a  few  instances  which  will  serve  as  illustrations. 

When  pathogenetic  micro-organisms  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  body,  they  are  attacked  with  disinfectants  or  germicides. 
The  surgeon  is  laboriously  careful  to  destroy  the  last  microbe 
on  the  skin  before  he  l>egins  an  operation ;  if  he  finds  a  septic 
wound  his  first  object  is  to  disinfect  it.  It  may  be  truly  said 
that  the  greatest  triumphs  of  therapeutics  as  judged  by  results 
have  been  obtained  by  antiseptic  surgery,  with  which  the  name 
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of  Lister  will  ever  be  associated.  Disinfection  is  also  effected 
within  the  mucous  cavities  and  tracts  of  the  body.  When  a 
safe  disinfectant  can  reach  pathogenetic  microbes  in  these 
situations  they  are  destroyed  vdth  little  diflBculty.  Torulae 
and  sarcinse  are  killed  in  the  dilated  stomach ;  intestinal 
decomposition,  in  its  many  pathological  relations,  is  arrested 
by  means  of  drugs;  the  putrefactive  organisms  of  bronchi- 
ectasis and  possibly  ieven  of  tuberculosis  are  destroyed  in 
situ  by  means  of  intra-pulmonary  injections  and  less  certainly 
by  inhalations. 

How  far  destruction  of  micro-organisms  as  causes  of  disease 
can  be  successfully  carried  on  within  the  blood  and  tissues  is 
doubtful  The  problem  is  mainly  how  to  do  so  without  danger 
to  the  body-cella  Even  now  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  proven 
that  quinine  meets  the  malarial  organism  directly  in  the 
blood  and  kills  it.  A  similar  action  of  salicyl  compounds  in 
rheumatism  and  of  mercury  in  syphilis  is  purely  hypothetical, 
like  the  assumption  of  the  existence  of  germs  as  the  causes  of 
these  diseases ;  but  the  temptation  is  very  strong  to  reach  so 
obvious  and  easy  a  conclusion.  It  is  possible  that  antitoxins 
act  in  this  way,  as  immediate  poisons  to  the  corresponding 
microbe ;  more  probably  they  do  so  by  destroying  the  toxins  or 
by  producing  immunity,  as  we  shall  presently  see.  When  the 
modus  operandi  of  these  most  promising  therapeutic  agents  has 
been  determined,  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  speculate  use- 
fully on  the  physiological  actions  of  arsenic,  mercury  and  other 
drugs  as  "  specifics."  Fortunately  our  scientific  ignorance  does 
not  lessen  the  practical  value  of  these  remedies,  established 
empirically,  although  our  scientific  ignorance  undoubtedly 
limits  the  applications  of  them,  and  prevents  an  exact  or 
refined  employment  of  them. 

These  powerful  and  successful  measures  do  not  exhaust  our 
methods  of  dealing  with  micro-organisms  as  causes  of  disease. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  destroy  them  we  may  simply  remove 
them  from  the  body.  Ordinary  personal  cleanliness  of  course 
has  this  effect,  as  represented  chiefly  by  the  bath,  and  by  the 
thorough  use  of  soap  and  water  and  the  scrubbing  brush 
before  operations.  In  respect  of  treatment  in  disease,  removal 
of  the  specific  cause  is  the  principle  on  which  we  permit  or 
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induce  voraiting  at  the  invasion  of  infectious  fevere,  and  give 
a  purge  to  encourage  diarrhoea  in  enteric  catarrh  and  cholera, 
Tlie  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of  stools  daily  in  typhoid 
fever  similarly  removes  from  the  body  infective  material  of 
different  kinds,  variously  aHSoeiated  with  the  specific  patho- 
logic^il  process.  And  it  need  liardly  be  said  that  tlie  surgeon 
ragards  continuous  and  thorough  evacuation  and  discharge  of 
all  septic  matters  as  an  essential  element  of  treatment. 

In  a  certain  number  of  instances,  as  experience  teaches  us, 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  pathogenetic  micro- 
organisms is  to  ne^hd  them.  Such  are  the  causes  of  disease 
that  run  a  very  mild  and  brief  course,  particulaily  diseaaes 
like  varicella,  which  not  only  are  insignificant  in  themselves 
but  affect  the  body  only  once,  and  affections  like  nasal  catarrh 
where  the  common  curea  are  more  troublesome  than  the 
disease.  Indeed  this  principle  of  neglecting  or  ignoring  the  ■ 
causes  of  disease  is  sometimes  extended  until  it  comprises 
what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  a  paradoxical  indication — to 
despise  pathogenetic  microbes  so  much  as  to  permit  or  even  ■ 
encourage  them  to  do  their  worst.  There  are  still  many 
practitioners  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  to  let  a  child  have 
measles,  Rothehi  and  varicella  (and  perhaps  whooping  cough)  ■ 
**and  done  with  them,"  The  idea  contained  in  these  various 
methods  of  deliberately  producing  or  perntitting  a  disc^ise  is  that 
it  shall  be  taken  at  a  time,  at  an  age,  and  under  circumstances,  ■ 
which  are  all  the  most  favourable  possible  to  i-ecovery,  and 
that  the  subject  shall  l>e  for  ever  after  protected  against  them. 
Probably  no  one  in  these  days  would  deliberately  expose  a  child, 
liowever  strong,  to  the  contagion  of  even  the  mildest  exanthem 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  over ;  but  the  notion  need  not 
be  hastily  dismissed,  especially  as  it  impresses  on  us  the 
converse  fact  of  the  unpreparedness  of  many  delicate  children  to 
encounter  acute  illness, 

(t)  Indireci  Prevention  and  Remedy.- — -The  second  great 
order  of  prophylactic  and  remedial  measures  indicated  by  a 
study  of  the  natural  histoiy  of  micro-organisms  and  the 
ditfereut  ways  in  which  the  body  meets  them,  art  hroughi  to 
hmr  upon  the  hodf  ttseJf.  The  objects  of  them  are  to  lessen 
predisposition  or  otherwise  reckon  with  it  by  strengthening 
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or  restoring  natural  resistance ;  and  to  counteract  the  effects 
of  the  microbes. 

The  most  obvious  of  all  methods  is  simple  pro^ec^ion.  Anti- 
septic dressings  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  are  employed 
with  this  object — to  insure  asepsis :  to  keep  a  clean  wound 
from  becoming  infected  by  micro-organisms.  The  infinite 
value  of  Listerism  need  not  be  insisted  on  again.  Some- 
what feeble  attempts  in  the  same  direction  are  made  with 
"respirators,"  which  possibly  may  act  by  partly  arresting 
micro-organisms  as  they  enter  the  nose  and  mouth.  Of  great 
promise  therapeutically  is  the  method  which  might  be  called 
internal  protection,and  which  consists  in  fortifying  the  blood  and 
tissues  against  the  arrival  of  micro-organisms.  Quinine  taken 
prophylactically  by  a  person  entering  a  malarious  district 
probably  acts  in  this  way.  The  value  of  vaccination  as  a 
preventive  of  variola  is  similarly  explained.  Antitoxins 
appear  to  be  successful  by  being  protective  rather  than  directly 
germicidal,  that  is,  by  so  altering  the  "  constitution  "  or  "  crasis  " 
of  the  blood  and  the  condition  of  the  tissues,  that  micro-organ- 
isms find  the  soil  unfit  for  them  and  perish  accordingly.  We 
are  thus  introduced  by  easy  stages  to  the  great  and  universally 
recognised  indication  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  infective 
disease — the  maintenance  of  a  sound  constitution.  The  vital 
importance  of  robustness  and  vigour  of  body-constitution — 
partly  inherited,  partly  acquired,  and  in  relation  to  sex, 
different  ages,  and  the  circimistances  of  life  as  a  whole — need 
not  be  dwelt  upon.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  take 
too  general  and  indefinite,  and  therefore  unpractical,  a  view 
of  constitutional  resistance.  We  must  not  forget  that 
involved  in  it,  and  an  essential  element  of  it,  is  the  absence 
of  local  disease  of  every  individual  organ ;  and  also  that  the 
body  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  part,  for  example  in 
relation  to  the  tubercle  bacillus.  Many  of  the  gravest  of  the 
diseases  caused  by  micro-organisms  are  so  powerfully  predis- 
posed to  by  previous  disease  that  the  connexion  of  the 
efficient  cause — the  micro-organism — has  only  quite  lately 
been  appreciated.  Acute  peritonitis  secondary  to  appendicitis, 
hernia  and  other  intestinal  obstructions  is  a  striking  instance 
in   point.      It   is   for   a   similar  reason    that  we   are   careful 
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to  insure  complete  recovery  in  acute  disease,  whether  local 
or  general ;  that  we  remove  "  the  dregs "  of  measles  and 
whooping  cough  lest  tuberculosis  supervene ;  that  we  insist  on 
a  suflScient  period  of  convalescence  to  restore  bodily  substance 
and  vigour.  We  never  despise  little  illnesses,  especially  in 
the  delicate  or  in  the  subjects  of  tuberculous  families,  and 
hasten  to  remove  even  disorders,  short  of  actual  disease.  It 
is  also  imperative  to  attend  to  the  activity  and  soundness  of 
the  organs  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  specially  concerned  in 
different  ways  with  resisting  micro-organisms.  The  skin  is 
to  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  reflex  mechanisms  of 
defence  are  not  forgotten,  particularly  if  they  be  deficient  in 
readiness  and  completeness  of  action  as  they  are  in  older 
subjects,  or  be  the  seat  of  disease.  Thus  the  cornea  must  be 
artificially  protected  in  affections  of  the  trifacial  nerve,  if 
ulceration  is  to  be  prevented ;  and  care  must  be  exercised  in 
feeding  aged  and  debilitated  paralysed  patients  lest  inhalation 
pneumonia  be  produced. 

Although  so  much  can  be  done  to  fortify  the  body,  both 
locally  and  as  a  whole,  against  the  incursions  of  micro-organ- 
isms ;  although  we  can  directly  deal  with  them  successfully  in 
many  instances,  and  in  other  instances  make  light  of  their 
effects ;  still  the  wisest  coui*se  to  follow  may  be  to  flee  from 
them  or  give  them  a  wide  berth,  just  as  the  phagocyte  displays 
negative  chemiotaxis.  Avoidance  of  acute  infectious  diseases 
is  carried  out  both  publicly  and  privately  on  recognised 
systema  The  medical  officer  of  health  declares  certain 
countries,  towns,  streets  or  houses  infected,  and  stops  com- 
munication with  them  excepting  under  strict  regulations.  He 
proclaims  a  public  well  to  be  polluted,  and  closes  it  for  a  time. 
The  traveller  finds  it  better  to  shun  invaded  countries  or 
routes  during  a  cholera  epidemic  than  to  carry  out  the  alterna- 
tive measures  of  disinfection  and  self-protection.  Susceptible 
persons — children  especially — ^are  removed  (with  due  precau- 
tious) from  an  infected  house.  Malarious  districts  are  shunned, 
particularly  by  persons  who  have  already  suffered  from  ague. 
Susceptible  persons  are  careful  to  avoid  the  atmosphere  of  tuber- 
culous patients  unless  disinfection  of  the  sputa  be  practised. 
We  recommend  the  unfortunate  subjects  of  hay  fever  to  take  a 
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Toyage  in  the  month  of  June.      All  these  are  illustrations  of 
the  principle  of  avoiding  the  causes  of  disease. 

The  eflfects  of  micro-organisms  and  their  poisonous  products 
in  the  blood  and  tissues  also  call  for  treatment,  as  we  shall 
find  in  our  studjr  of  pathological  indications. 

Animal  Parasites. 

This  is  a  definite  class  of  morbific  causes  which  temporarily 
or  permanently  establish  a  connexion  with  the  himian  body, 
profitable  to  themselves  and  more  or  less  injurious  to  their 
host.  The  body  is  prepared  to  deal  with  animal  parasites  in 
several  ways.  The  first  provision  for  natural  resistance  which 
epizootic  parasites  encounter  is  unsuitability  of  habitat  which 
constitutes  immunity.  The  surface  of  the  body  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  hygienic  attention  does  not  harbour  animal 
parasites,  unless  as  passing  visitors,  because  it  could  not  nourish 
or  support  them.  Failure  of  this  provision  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  infirm,  the  helpless  and 
the  careless. 

No  doubt  endless  numbers  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals 
enter  the  alimentary  canal,  only  to  perish  of  starvation  from 
unsuitability  of  the  locality,  to  be  destroyed  by  the  digestive 
and  other  vital  processes,  or  to  be  expelled  with  the  faeces. 
Some  of  them  however  survive  all  these  dangers,  and  establish 
a  biological  connexion  with  man  which  is  advantageous  to 
themselves  and  to  their  kind.  These  are  the  parasitic  entozoa. 
Apparently  the  connexion  between  man  and  parasite  has 
originated  by  a  process  of  natural  selection  and  adaptation  on 
the  part  of  the  latter.  Tlie  parasitic  entozoon  is  an  animal 
which  has  succeeded  in  evading  the  different  provisions  for 
protection  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Indeed  it  has 
done  more  than  this.  It  is  so  constituted  as  not  only  to 
escape  those  dangers,  but  actually  to  make  use  of  them  for  its 
own  advantage  as  an  invader  and  settler.  Tlie  ova  of  the 
trichina  and  ascaris  are  not  destroyed  but  hatched  by  the 
gastric  juice.  The  movements  of  the  intestine  do  not  expel 
the  taenia,  but  are  the  means  of  starting  the  proglottides  on 
their  course  outside  the  body  which  effects  dissemination  of 
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the  parasite.     Taken  thus   at  an  unfair  disadvantage,  as 
were,  the  body  is  pecuharly  lielpless  in  the  presence  of  internal 
parasites.      Their  very  existence   postulates   the   necessitj   of  ^ 
preyentive  and  remedial  measures  against  them.  f 

When  estabUshed  witliiu  the  body^  animal  parasit-es  are  of 
great  pathologicid  interest  aa  au  instance  of  the  cause  aud  the 
diseiise  being  identieaL  Fortunately  the  life  history  of  gioine 
of  them  and  the  period  of  their  residence  within  the  body  are 
definitely  limited,  as  in  the  guinea- worm,  the  cause  of  disease 
coming  to  a  spontaneous  end.^  This  aspect  of  parasiticism 
will  be  noticed  under  Pathological  InilicationSj  when  the 
recuperative  processes  to  which  they  gl^'e  rise,  particularly 
inflammation,  conic  to  be  discussed. 

Indiciitiong  for  Treatmerii — Frtv^niivt  and  RfrntdiaL — - 
{a)  The  direct  measures  for  dealing  with  animal  parasites 
include  in  the  first  place  the  destruction  of  them  outside  tlie 
body  We  kill  them  iu  the  yarioua  media  which  they  affeeti  ■ 
particularly  by  sufficient  cooking  of  food.  If  they  haunt 
the  surface  of  the  skin  we  employ  a  variety  of  familiar 
parasiticides ;  if  the  alimentary  canal,  we  order  verniicidea*  fl 
Unfortunately  we  possess  no  medicinal  means  of  attacking  ™ 
parasites  successfully  in  tlie  tissues — for  example,  the  liydatid, 
trichina,  and  filaria ;  unless  a  chemical  poison  can  be  conveyed 
locally  where  they  happen  to  bo  situated,  its  iodine  has  been 
injected  into  hydatid  of  the  liver.  Under  these  and  some 
other  circumstances,  removal  of  the  parasite  has  to  be  practised- 
This  is  effected  by  surgiciil  methods  in  the  case  of  hydatids ; 
wliilst  worms  may  be  expelled  from  the  alimentary  canal  by 
means  of  vermifuges^  which  are  believed  to  act  upon  them 
temporarily  and  thus  weaken  them  so  much  that  they  are 
swept  out  by  the  peristalsis  of  the  bowel 

{h)  Indirectly  parasites  are  to  be  met,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  considerationSi  by  avoiding  infected  or  suspicious 
food  of  every  kind,  such  as  uncooked  vegetables  (salads, 
water-ci-ess) ;  by  maintaining  a  strict  censorship  of  meat ; 
by  shunning  the  common  sources  of  contagion,  for  example, 
domestic  animals ;  and  by  sanitary  measures  directed  against 
filth,  particularly  public  baths.  Children,  aged  persons,  and 
<  Manson,  '*  Tropical  DiBeasM,"  Londom,  189S^  f.  517. 
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sick  or  otherwise  helpless  individuals  must  be  faithfully  pro- 
tected from  the  danger  of  parasitic  infection. 

Poisons. 

Let  us  now  examine  one  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  patho- 
genetic causes,  namely  poisona  Poisons  also  constitute  a 
definite  class ;  and  both  their  morbid  effects  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  body  attempts  to  meet  them  are  well  understood. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  body  appears  to  present  but 
little  natural  resistance  to  poisons  as  such.  Indeed  poisons 
(including  drugs)  are  characterised  by  the  readiness  with 
which  they  disturb  the  body  and  produce  what  are  called 
"  physiological  actions,"  that  is,  pathological  actions  from  our 
present  point  of  view.  These  actions  are  of  endless  variety, 
and  are  the  proper  subject  of  the  sciences  of  pharmacology 
and  toxicology;  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  when 
persistent  they  may  end  in  peculiarly  insidious,  profound  and 
hopeless  pathological  changes,  such  as  arterio-sclerosis,  hepatic 
cirrhosis,  and  nephritis.  The  chief  natural  protection  against 
poisons  is  instinctive  avoidance  of  them,  which  is  highly 
developed  in  the  lower  animals.  Intelligence  takes  the  place 
of  this  in  man  ;  but  is  unhappily  over-ridden  in  a  vast  number 
of  instances  by  the  appetites  and  by  evil  habits  which  grow 
out  of  them  and  inherited  disposition  (predisposition),  in 
the  form  of  weakness  of  will  or  self-control.  Thus  alcoholism, 
morphinism,  and  the  other  habits  of  chronic  self-poisoning 
arise. 

Poisons,  when  they  have  entered  the  body,  in  a  small 
number  of  instances  are  spontaneously  removed  from  it  by 
vomiting  or  by  purging.  Much  more  often,  however,  they  are 
not;  indeed  some  of  the  commonest  and  most  powerful 
poisons,  such  as  opium,  paralyse  the  stomach  and  bowels  and 
make  natural  recovery  impossible.  Ultimately  poisons  are 
eliminated  from  the  body,  unchanged  or  changed,  by  the  kidneys, 
lungs,  skin  or  bowels.^  If  elimination  were  not  effected,  some 
poisons  once  admitted  into  the  blood  would  continue  to 
circulate  in  it  and  to  persistently  produce  their  specific  actions 

^  Barlow,  Med.  Chron.,  Manchester,  1892-93,  vol.  xvii.  p.  215. 
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on  the  tissues.  This  result  occurs  in  connexion  with  opium 
when  the  kidneys  are  diseased.  Unfortunately,  also,  poisons 
may  injure  the  organs  which  remove  them  from  the  body — 
the  bowel  for  instance  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  the  kidneys  in 
the  case  of  terebinthinate  and  other  drugs. 

Indications  for  Treatment — Preventive  and  Remedial. — 
It  is  evident  from  the  most  superficial  review  of  poisons  that 
they  must  be  interfered  with  as  a  class  of  causes  of  disease, 
and  that  we  possess  abundant  opportunities  and  means  of 
doing  so. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  we  can  deal  with  poisons  directly. 
We  destroy  noxious  animals  and  plants.  We  arrest  the 
entrance  of  poisons  into  the  body;  and  when  they  have 
entered  the  body  the  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  is 
to  remove  them.  Poisons  of  most  kinds  are  removed  from 
the  stomach  by  means  of  an  emetic  or  the  stomach  pump,  and 
what  may  have  passed  beyond  the  pylorus  is  pursued  with  a 
purgative.  In  other  instances  the  poison  is  immediately 
destroyed  as  such,  in  situ,  with  a  direct  antidote :  ammonia 
with  vinegar,  corrosive  acids  with  soda  or  lime,  arsenic  with 
iron,  lead  with  a  drink  containing  sulphuric  acid,  strychnine 
with  charcoal  If  either  or  both  of  these  methods  fail,  we 
counteract  or  antagonise  the  toxic  cause  when  it  has  passed 
into  the  blood  and  tissuea  We  possess  no  means  of  destroy- 
ing morphine  within  the  tissues ;  we  therefore  administer  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  atropine,  and  stimulate  the  nervous 
system  by  continual  movement.  This  is  to  employ  a  physio- 
logical antidote  or  antagonist  to  counteract  it.  In  the  same 
way  we  correct,  as  we  say,  the  irritant  effect  of  certain 
purgatives  by  carefully  planned  combinations  of  them  with 
carminatives  and  antispasmodics.  Unfortimately  physiological 
antagonism  has  not  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  its  practical 
applications  whicli  were  raised  so  freely  twenty  years  ago. 
We  have  very  few  means  of  a  really  useful  kind  of  anticipat- 
ing in  this  way  the  pathogenetic  actions  of  poisons.  Another 
method  then  remains  to  be  employed,  namely,  elimination. 
The  bowels  and  kidneys  are  stimulated  to  active  excretion. 
Some  substance  is  given  which  shall  combine  chemically  with 
the  poison  and   carry  it   out  of  the   system — such  as  iodide 
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of  potassium  in  plumbism.  In  this  connexion  we  appreciate 
how  important  it  is  that  the  soundness  of  the  kidneys  should 
always  be  ascertained  and  reckoned  with  in  the  administration 
of  morphine,  and  how  cautiously  this  and  other  toxic  agents 
have  to  be  prescribed  in  Bright's  disease. 

The  rapidity  with  which  most  poisons  act  and  pass 
through  the  system  impresses  on  us  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  them  without  delay, 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  we  deal  with  poisons  indirectly — 
by  attending  to  the  person  exposed  to  them.  We  constantly 
keep  before  us  in  our  daily  practice  the  predisposition  or, 
more  correctly,  the  liability  of  children  to  poisoning  by  certain 
drugs  such  as  morphine,  and  the  danger  connected  with  the 
renal  inadequacy  of  age  and  of  Bright's  disease.  The  disposi- 
tion to  alcoholism  in  a  family  is  a  subject  of  great  concern  to 
the  practitioner  when  he  is  ordering  treatment,  or  giving 
advice  on  the  subject  of  occupation,  to  one  of  its  members. 
We  discover  that  some  persons  have  idiosyncrasies  towards 
dnigs  or  towards  particular  drugs,  and  we  make  allowance 
accordingly.  On  the  contrary,  such  poisons  as  belladonna, 
chloral  hydrate  and  arsenic  are  better  tolerated  in  childhood. 
Tolerance  of  noxious  influences  also  may  be  established,  and 
the  tobacco,  morphine,  chloral,  cocaine  and  other  habits 
acquired,  so  that  large  doses  have  to  be  given  medicinally 
to  persons  so  addicted. 

Of  far  greater  importance  however,  because  of  so  much 
wider  application,  is  it  to  avoid  those  poisons  to  which  we 
are  daily  exposed  when  they  are  employed  as  drugs  or  articles 
of  food  in  safe  amounts — such  as  opiiun  and  the  many  other 
medicines  labelled  "  poison,"  alcohol  and  tobacco.  One  of  the 
most  important  applications  of  the  principle  of  avoidance  of  a 
pathogenetic  cause  relates  to  those  persons  who  are  or  might 
be  unable  from  moral  weakness  to  protect  themselves  against 
the  temptations  of  excess  in  drinking,  morphinism  and  the 
chloral  habit.  We  caution  them  to  practise  self-control  and 
temperance ;  for  to  reduce  a  cause  of  disease  to  an  amount 
which  is  not  unwholesome  is  to  avoid  it  as  far  as  it  is  a  cause 
at  alL  We  persuade  them  to  shun  or  to  give  up  occupations 
which  would  expose  them  to  constant  temptations.      If  these 
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pt*rsoii3  fail  in  the  effort,  we  go  further.  We  insist  on  th€*ir 
absolute  withdrawal  from  the  toxic  iiiflueiice.  We  provitle 
"  refuges/'  "  retreats/*  or  asylums  of  safety  against  the  possi- 
bilitj  of  abuse.  Besides  these  extreme  measures,  there  are 
different  kinds  of  "  leagues  "  **  pledges;'  associations  and  laws, 
all  intended  to  assist  the  individual  in  various  degrees  and  in 
various  ways  to  shun  the  evil  induence.  There  are  many  men 
who  fiud  it  far  easier  to  give  up  toli^cco  and  alcohol  entirely 
for  a  time  than  to  indulge  nioderately  in  them. 

In  a  small  number  of  iustauces  poisons  are  excluded  from 
the  body  by  simple  protectioD.  This  is  practised  in  manu- 
factories of  chemical  poisons :  white  lead  for  example  is 
exchided  by  the  use  of  proper  respirators. 


Unstjitable  Food. 

Very  closely  allied  to  the  tliree  classes  of  causes  which  we 
have  Just  examined  is  unsuitable  food,  that  is,  food  unfit  for 
consumption ;  micro-organisms  and  their  products,  pantsites, 
and  poisons  developed  by  decomposition  and  disturbances  of 
the  chemical  processes  of  digestion  being  in  many  instanoea 
the  efficient  causes  at  work.  Food  and  feetUng  are  account- 
able for  a  number  of  diseases,  particularly  diseases  of  the 
alimentary  canal ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  body 
possesses  provisions  for  preventing  them.  In  the  first  place, 
food  that  is  unsuitable  because  of  its  quality,  kind,  form  or 
condition  often  so  offends  the  senses— the  smeU  and  ta.ste  in 
particular,  and  poa^^ibly  the  sight- — that  it  is  avoided.  The 
lower  animals  have  this  guiding  instinct  highly  developed. 
Satiety,  passing  on  to  loathing,  regulates  the  amount  of  food 
which  the  healthy  body  can  safely  and  profitably  dispose  o£ 
We  find,  however,  that  these  provisions  are  insufficient  in  man. 
It  would  api>ear  that  he  has  spoiled  them  by  deliberate  inatten- 
tion to  them,  or  by  disregard  of  their  promptings.  A  large 
number  of  the  disorders  of  the  alimentary  system  are  caused 
by  indulgence  in  unnecessarily  and  therefore  unnaturally  large 
and  rich  meals,  and  very  often  in  food  which  whilst  pleasant  ia 
unsuitable  and  unwholesome  in  kind.  Indeed  one  of  the  objects 
of  the  art  of  bigli-class  cookery  is  to  comj 
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least  relish,  and  by  means  of  an  attractive  and  well-arranged 
menu  to  overcome  the  natural  sense  of  repletion  and  satiety 
which  follows  the  consumption  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  food 
for  the  bodily  wants.  Excess  in  feeding  may  be  absolute,  that 
is,  entirely  unreasonable ;  more  often,  we  may  trust,  it  is 
relative,  that  is,  more  than  the  individual  can  enjoy  with  safety 
in  consequence  of  some  kind  of  personal  disability.  Lack  of 
self-control  also  acts  as  a  predisposing  circumstance,  the 
appetite  or  inclination  of  the  moment  overcoming  one's  better 
judgment  and  good  resolutions. 

When  it  has  entered  the  body,  unsuitable  food  is  auto- 
matically rejected  or  removed  by  vomiting  or  purgation. 
This  is  sometimes  the  fate  of  simple  excess  of  food;  more 
often  of  poisonous  or  otherwise  irritant  ingesta.  Unfortunately, 
this  provision  also  often  fails  us.  Most  people  not  only  eat 
and  drink  but  retain  more  than  is  necessary,  and  very  much 
that  disagrees  with  them  and  deranges  the  alimentary, 
assimilative,  metabolic  and  excretory  systems  by  being  un- 
suitable in  quality.  Hepatic  disorders,  gout,  gravel  and  their 
serious  associations  and  consequences,  such  as  arterio-sclerosis 
and  nephritis,  may  be  traced  back  in  many  instances  to  rela- 
tively or  absolutely  unsuitable  food.  In  other  instances, 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  invaluable  automatic  means  as  they 
are  of  removing  unsuitable  food  and  other  dangerous  ingesta 
from  the  alimentary  canal,  are  so  severely  and  persistently 
exercised  that  they  reduce  the  sufferer  to  a  state  of  collapse 
and  may  even  prove  fatal  of  themselves. 

These  results  would  be  met  with  much  more  frequently 
than  is  the  case  were  it  not  for  the  capacity  or  wide  range  of 
reaction  which  is  possessed  by  the  digestive  organs,  as  well  as 
by  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  enables  them  to  meet  the 
demands  of  excess.  As  we  possess  stronger  muscles  than  we 
ordinarily  use,  so  our  digestive  and  assimilative  organs  can 
occasionally  deal  with  an  unnecessarily  large  meal.  The 
stomach,  like  other  organs,  also  responds  in  due  proportion  to 
unusually  small  demands  for  action  without  suffering  harm. 
We  can  submit  to  diminished  diet,  and  for  a  time  even  to 
complete  abstinence,  without  damage  to  the  function  or 
structure  of  the  digestive  organs.      Yet  this  graduated  reaction 
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of  the  digestive  organs  often  fails  to  meet  the  strain  put  upon 
them  by  the  amoxmt  of  food  cx)nsumed.  Acute  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  and  even  rupture  have  been  observed  to  follow 
excessive  eating  and  drinking.  Acute  gastric  catarrh  is  a 
comparatively  common  result  of  over-feeding.  Still  more 
commonly  digestion  breaks  down  in  consequence  of  the 
number  and  closeness  of  meals,  the  periodic  function  becom- 
ing exhausted.  In  some  persons  the  strain  of  unsuitable 
food  upon  the  stomach  and  associated  organs  is  excessive  only 
in  relation  to  their  condition :  their  reactive  capacity  has 
been  weakened  by  age,  previous  disease  or  passing  disability 
from  disease.  Every  one  knows  that  there  are  great  differences 
between  healthy  individuals  in  respect  of  digestive  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  insufficient  exercise  of  the  digestive  functions 
by  voluntary  or  compulsory  fasting  may  have  been  carried 
too  far  for  the  health  of  these  organs.  Appetite  and  gastric 
activity  decHne  under  these  circumstances,  the  stomach  tend- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  become  obsolete.  The  personal  factor  is 
important  in  this  connexion  also. 

Indications  for  Treatment — Preventive  and  Remedial. — A 
series  of  important  indications  for  the  prevention  and  remedy 
of  disorders  and  diseases  caused  by  improper  food  and  feeding 
can  be  drawn  from  these  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
all  unsound,  impure,  infected  food  must  be  destroyed  either  by 
the  public  authorities  or  by  the  private  individual.  The 
sanitary  laws  relating  to  adulteration  and  the  sale  of  meat, 
fish  and  fruits,  etc.,  the  control  of  bakehouses  and  of  dairies, 
and  the  supply  of  pure  water  are  all  strictly  carried  out  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  public.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
much  less  care  is  exercised  in  the  household  to  prevent 
disease  from  causes  of  this  order.  In  the  second  place  when 
unsuitable  food  has  been  taken  and  its  pathological  efifects  are 
imminent  or  actually  developed,  the  indication  is  to  remove 
it.  Vomiting  is  to  be  reinforced  if  spontaneous ;  or  excited 
if  it  have  not  yet  occurred.  A  smart  purge  (with  calomel 
as  a  rule)  completes  the  removal  of  the  offending  ingesta 
(see  Acute  Gastric  Catarrh  and  Enteric  Catarrh).  In  other 
insUinces,  where  vomiting  and  purging  are  excessive,  we 
have  to  step  in  and  calm  or  correct  the  excited,  misdirected 
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mechanisms  of  removaL  Fortunately  these  are  fairly  under 
our  control,  and  abundant  means  are  at  our  disposal  to  give 
efifect  to  this.  Difficulty  chiefly  lies  in  employing  sedatives 
at  the  proper  time:  in  determining  that  the  removal  of  a 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritant  is  complete,  and  that  the  sole 
cause  of  persistence  of  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  is  agitation  or 
over-action  of  the  mechanisms. 

Simple  txctfis  of  food,  however  wholesome  in  all  respects, 
must  be  forbidden.  There  is  little  opportunity  and  still  less 
power  to  carry  out  this  indication  in  the  healthy  man,  who 
will  eat  and  drink  as  he  pleases.  Dyspeptic,  gouty  and 
calculous  subjects  come  to  us  for  advice,  and  with  them  the 
rule  is  imperative,  as  well  as  with  many  delicate,  feeble  and  ill 
persons.  The  disposition  of  a  patient's  friends,  whatever  his 
trouble  may  be,  is  to  over-feed  him.  The  diseases  in  which 
over-feeding  is  indicated  are  but  few,  and  will  be  noticed  in 
Chapter  VIII.  Insufficiency  of  food  calls  for  supplement,  so  that 
bodily  nutrition  may  be  restored  and  maintained.  Eeturn  to 
ordinary  diet  after  fasting  from  any  cause  must  be  accomplished 
gradually,  lest  the  function  of  digestion,  weakened  by  disease, 
should  be  over-taxed  or  the  system  flooded  with  aliment. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  begin  with  predigested  food ;  certainly 
with  highly  digestible  food.  Under  these  circumstances  also 
the  indication  is  to  evoke  digestive  reaction — not  only  by 
graduated  exercise,  that  is  the  administration  of  increasingly 
soUd  diet,  but  also  by  giving  an  alkaline  and  bitter  stomjuihic 
draught  shortly  before  meals. 


An  entirely  different  order  of  morbific  causes  may  now 
engage  our  attention  in  our  search  for  therapeutical  principles, 
namely,  the  ordinary  physical  forces — mechanical  violence, 
strain,  cold  and  heat.  As  these  are  accountable  for  many 
injuries  and  diseases,  so  we  shall  find  that  they  often  prove 
innocuous  by  virtue  of  the  delicate  provisions  for  Natural 
Resistance  by  which  they  are  met. 
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Against  physical  injury  the  body  possesseB  many  means 
of  simple  protectioo,  beginning  with  the  humble  epithelial 
structures  of  the  diiferent  surfaces,  paiticularly  the  integumeiits, 
which  develop  nndeu  pressiu'e  and  friction.  Foreign  bodies 
are  prevented  from  entering  the  different  mncinis  openings 
by  more  higlily  org^iniaed  mechaniams  of  reflex  closure  and 
removal— nicfcitation,  sneezing,  laryngeal  ^msm  and  cough, 
mucous  or  watery  fluxes,  etc.,  and  ciliary  action.  Higher 
still  are  the  involuntary  and  voluntary  movements  of  limbs 
and  trunk  by  which  we  ward  off  or  evade  a  blow. 

After  all,  til e  resistance  presented  by  the  body  to  mechanical 
injury  is  readily  broken.  Autontatic  protection  of  the  sur- 
fkee  and  the  mechanical  construction  of  the  connective  and 
suppurating  tissues,  marvellously  arranged  as  they  are  to  bear 
botli  pressure  and  tension/  are  weak  compared  with  the  physical 
forces  around  us.  Wounds  and  other  injuries  are  very  common  ; 
and  on  a  fine  scale  the  mucous  surfaces  are  being  constantly 
damaged  by  foreign  matters,  including  dust  of  every  kind. 
Occasionally  the  mechanism  of  defence  is  at  fault.  Thus  the 
function  of  the  eyelashes  is  to  protect  the  globe  from  irritant 
particles;  yet  a  lash  may  fall  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  or  get 
inverted,  and  act  as  a  foreign  body.  Here  the  mechanism  of 
resistance  itself  actually  becomes  a  cause  of  injury  and  disease. 
Laryngeal  action,  cough,  and  secretion  fail  in  conditions  of 
extreme  exhaustion  or  as  the  result  of  nervous  lesions ;  and 
foreign  materials  are  thus  admitted  into  the  respiratory  organs 
with  disastrous  results.  Another  imfortnnate  way  in  which 
the  body  suffers  from  derangement  of  the  natuml  provisions 
for  dealing  with  mechanical  causes  of  disease  is  from  very 
excess  of  their  activity*  The  mechanisms  for  excluding  and 
expelling  irritant  particles  from  tlie  mucous  surfaces  and  tracts 
may  fall  into  conditions  of  excitement  and  spasm.  Necessarily 
also  the  normal  structure,  situations  and  i-elations  of  parts  are 
sometimes  mainly  responsible  for  permitting  mechanical  injury. 
Local  vidTierability — de fence lessn ess  of  one  organ  as  compared 
with  other  organs,  or  of  one  part  of  an  organ  as  compared 
^  MftOAlister,  ''How  a  Bone  is  BuOt,"  Eiujl.  Bhis.  Mag.,  1883-4,  p,  640. 
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with  other  parts  of  it — may  be  an  affair  of  simple  auatomy. 
The  cornea  is  more  delicate  than  other  exposed  organs.  More 
frequently  the  fault  of  weakness  is  individual.  Some  persons 
have  integuments  so  delicate  that  they  cannot  stand  the  wear 
and  tear  of  daily  work  and  exposure  in  healthy  occupational 
This  kind  of  debility  is  also  observed  in  the  female  sex,  and 
in  childhood  and  certain  other  phases  of  life.  In  the  young 
the  tissues  are  delicate  histologically ;  in  old  age  degenerate 
and  brittle.  Constitutional  weakness  frequently  accounts  for 
vulnerability  of  tissuea  It  is  characteristic  of  certain  families 
and  races,  and  is  familiarly  recognised  in  some  of  the  types 
of  tuberculous  subjects.  Inheritance  is  a  powerful  factor  here. 
In  other  instances  exposure  to  mechanical  injury  is  afforded 
by  occupations.  Besides  those  whose  work  is  of  a  laborious 
physical  kind,  indoor  or  outdoor,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
operatives  in  factories  constantly  exposed  to  irritant  dust, 
which  makes  minute  breaches  and  other  changes  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages.  Altogether  we  have  here 
a  large  body  of  evidence  of  the  effect  of  mechanical  forces  in 
causing  injury  and  disease,  and  of  the  existence  of  many  circum- 
stances which  predispose  to  and  determine  their  occurrence. 

Indications  for  Treatment — Preventive  and  Eeviedial. — 
(a)  The  first  indication  in  this  connexion  is  universally  followed 
— to  diminish  as  far  as  possible  the  risk  of  physical  injury  by 
directly  controlling  the  causes  themselves  or  the  circumstances 
which  favour  them.  Personally  and  publicly  we  employ 
every  means  of  insuring  our  safety  on  the  street,  in  travelling 
by  land  and  sea,  in  places  of  amusement  and  by  ordinary 
care  in  daily  life.  State  regulation  of  trades  and  occupations 
in  general  has  now  greatly  reduced  the  frequency  of  injury, 
disease  and  death  from  this  cause,  and  from  the  effects  of 
inhalation  of  dust  in  factories. 

When  mechanical  injury  is  already  inflicted  on  the  body, 
it  is  often  too  late  to  think  of  removing  the  cause.  Still 
this  can  be  done  in  some  instances.  Foreign  bodies  are 
removed  from  the  eye,  ear,  nose,  throat,  and  even  from  the 
stomach,  bronchi  and  lungs  ;  and  they  are  extracted  from  the 

^  Beattie  on  '*  Epidermolysis  Bullosa,"  Brit,  Joum,  DemuU,y  London,  1897, 
vol  ix.  p.  801. 
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solid  tissues.  The  products  of  pathological  action  which  have 
the  same  efifect,  such  as  calculi,  have  to  be  similarly  removed 
by  operation  from  diflTerent  organs. 

(6)  Indirectly  we  meet  pathogenetic  influences  of  a  mechanical 
kind  by  strengthening  and  otherwise  maintaining  the  natural 
provisions  with  which  the  body  opposes  them,  especially  in 
certain  subjects,  at  certain  ages,  and  under  certain  circum- 
stances. Women,  children,  the  aged,  the  weak,  the  sickly  and 
the  unsound  are  preserved  against  exposure  to  mechanical 
injuries;  and  these  preventive  measures  are  applied  both 
publicly  and  personally.  Every  efifort  is  made  to  repair 
the  mechanisms  of  resistance  when  they  are  damaged,  such 
as  the  cilia.  Lastly,  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  gravest  effects  of 
traumata  is  shock,  the  system  is  fortified  in  anticipation 
of  the  deliberate  injuries  constituted  by  major  operations. 
Previous  to  amputations  and  other  kinds  of  serious  surgical 
interference,  the  patient  is  prepared  if  possible  by  being 
got  into  a  good  condition,  and  by  the  administration  of 
properly  selected  food,  stimulants,  strychnine,  and  of  course  an 
aniesthetic. 

Mechanical  Stress. 

The  most  obvious  kind  of  natural  resistance  presented  by  the 
body  to  mechanical  stress  is  the  simple  cohesion  of  the  tissues. 
This  is  limited  in  degree.  Absolute  excess  or  very  magnitude 
of  mechanical  stress  is  very  common  in  violent  efforts  and 
different  kinds  of  accidents ;  the  tissues  and  organs  yield  to  it 
and  are  injured.  At  the  same  time,  mechanical  stress  is  met 
by  muscular  reaction,  which  is  accurately  adapted  to  resist  or 
overcome  it  unless  it  be  unreasonably  severe.  If  the  stress 
persist  or  be  repeated  frequently,  hypertrophy  is  established, 
that  is,  functional  adaptation  proceeds  to  structural  adapta- 
tion— a  definite,  accurate  and  sufficient  means  of  resistance 
to  strain,  which  will  be  fully  considered  under  Pathological 
Indications.  In  spite  of  this,  muscular  reaction,  whether 
functional  or  structural,  has  its  limits  as  a  method  of  resist- 
ance, and  frequently  fails.  Mechanical  stress  may  be  either 
absolutely  or  relatively  excessive  in  degree,  and  the  muscle 
even  when  hypertrophied  gives  way  or  breaks  down  in  the 
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fece  of  it.  Or  the  stress  may  be  too  sudden  to  permit  effective 
adaptation  of  the  muscular  system,  much  less  the  development 
of  hypertrophy.  Acute  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  vessels 
occurs  in  this  way.  In  other  instances  the  demand  on  a 
muscle  for  work  may  not  be  unreasonably  great  or  sudden  in 
itself,  but  altogether  excessive  in  relation  to  the  individual  in 
whom  it  is  made,  the  capacity  of  whose  muscles  for  reaction  is 
weak  in  consequence  of  age,  sex,  previous  disease  or  temporary 
disability  from  want  of  training.  Whether  a  given  muscular 
effort  will  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  a  man  often  depends 
{^nter  alia)  upon  the  circumstance  of  his  being  under  or  over 
forty.  Not  an  uncommon  cause  of  failure  in  this  direction  is 
previous  abuse  of  the  function  by  excessive  exertion;  for 
muscular  exercise  like  so  many  other  precious  functions  is 
easily  indulged  in  to  excess,  and  thus  becomes  a  cause  of 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  muscular  reaction  fails  before 
strain  if  exercise  have  been  neglected,  rest  indulged  in  to 
excess,  and  "  condition  "  or  "  form  "  lost. 

But  nature  has  a  further  provision  for  not  only  resisting 
this  possible  cause  of  injury  and  disease  but  actually  turning 
it  to  useful  account.  Mechanical  stress  is  counteracted  by  ex- 
tensibility and  elasticity,  which  convert  sudden  impulses  into 
latent  force  and  liberate  it  in  a  uniform  continuous  manner. 
Tlie  force  of  the  cardiac  contraction  is  safely  distributed  over 
l)oth  systolic  and  diastolic  times  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
arterial  walls,  and  a  steady  circulation  maintained.  Similarly, 
a  considerable  rise  of  pressure  within  the  heart,  say,  the  right 
ventricle,  stretches  the  elastic  walls,  dilates  the  chamber,  and 
even  renders  the  tricuspid  incompetent — an  effect  known  as 
"safety-valve  action,"  for  thanks  to  it,  disastrous  effects  of 
strain  on  the  heart  and  lungs  are  prevented  in  severe  exertion.* 
But  elasticity  like  muscular  reaction  and  cohesion  may  be, 
and  often  is,  overtaxed.  Whether  absolutely  or  relatively 
{i.e.  from  individual  weakness)  elastic  tissues  and  organs  may 
fail  to  stand  a  severe,  protracted  or  closely  repeated  strain; 
the  elastic  fibres  are  over-stretched,  and  the  property  of  recoil  is 
weakened  or  destroyed.  Many  of  the  hollow  viscera  thus  faU 
into  a  diseased  condition  of  permanent  dilatation.  "The 
^  T.  W.  King,  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  London,  1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  104,  and  1841,  vol.  ii.  p.  39. 
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oasetr  of  what  may  be  called  pbysiological  arterio-aclerosia 
depends^  in  tlie  first  place,  upon  the  quality  of  arterial 
tisane  (vital  rubber)  which  the  individual  has  inherited,  and 
secondly  upon  the  amount  of  wear  and  tear  to  which  he  has 
snbjectt^d  it/*  ^ 

Judications  for  Treatment — Preventive  and  Remedial. — 
This  study  of  the  provisions  which  the  body  possesses  for 
meeting  the  mechanical  forces  of  weight  and  internal  pressure, 
when  they  threaten  to  damage  it,  particularly  muscular  reaction 
with  its  remarkably  accurate  adaptation  to  circumstances, 
furnishes  us  with  therapeutic  suggestions  of  the  highest  order 
of  importance.  In  tiie  first  place  we  learn  that  the  mechanical 
stresses  wluch  fall  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
the  ordinary  occupations  and  exercises  of  daily  life  are 
to  be  opeidy  faced.  We  advise  tlie  man  who  has  to  live  by 
the  labonr  of  hia  hands  to  meet  the  danger  of  excessive  effort 
by  well  regulated  exercise,  combined  with  careful  attention  to 
nourishment  and  hygiene  generally.  By  pursuing  this  plan 
he  will  not  only  be  able  to  perform  with  safety  and  enjoyment 
all  mechanical  work  of  ordinary  degree  and  reasonable  dnration^ 
but  he  will  be  prepared  by  the  training  of  his  muscles- 
cultivation  of  their  capacity  for  reaction — to  meet  safely  the 
severe  strains  to  which  he  may  be  expumul  at  any  time. 
Ordinary  labouring  occupations  in  the  open  air  are  universally 
regarded  as  tlie  most  healthy  life  that  a  man  can  follow. 
They  are  the  mos^t  primitive  of  all  occupations  ;  and  they  aflbrd 
the  most  obvions  of  all  instances  of  the  autumatie  development, 
improvement  or  cultivation  of  a  function  by  use.  Strict 
attention  to  nutrition  in  the  fullest  sense  of  tlie  t'Crm  must 
accompany  this  method  of  tittijig  the  body  to  resist  disease. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  recognised  that  tlie  limits  of  muscular 
capicity  must  be  respected;  and  that  certJiin  classes  of  persons 
— the  child,  the  aged,  the  female  sex,  the  unhealtfiy,  and 
individuitls  who  cannot  be  described  otherwise  than  as  being 
delicate — are  relatively  unfit  to  bear  the  strain  which  an 
average  man  enjoys  to  meat*  In  such  persons  the  indica* 
tion  is  ffradmdfid  exef^cise  —  to  cultivate  by  the  art  of 
training  a  higher  range  of  musc^ular  reaction.  The  last 
*  OalBri  *'  Pnndplea  and  Practice  of  Medicine/'  3rd  ed.  p*  770. 
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indication  for  dealing  with  mechanical  stress  as  a  cause  of 
injury  and  disease  is  to  avoid  it.  This  must  be  done  by  every 
one  when  it  is  absolutely  excessive.  The  difficulty  is  to 
estimate  relative  strain,  that  is  physical  strain  in  relation 
to  the  individual  person  or  individual  organ — heart,  vessel, 
bowels,  bladder.  After  all,  a  large  number  of  individuals  come 
under  the  care  of  the  practitioner  who  are  unable  to  meet 
ordinary  or  even  less  than  ordinary  influences  of  a  mechanical 
kind.  The  heart,  the  vessels,  the  lungs,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk 
or  limbs,  or  some  other  muscular  structures  are  the  seat  of 
disease  or  injury  or  of  permanent  disablement.  If  these  persons 
are  to  be  kept  alive  and  weU,  we  must  bring  down  mechanical 
work  to  the  level  of  their  capacity  (that  is,  their  incapacity) 
since  their  organs  cannot  rise  to  the  work  without  risk  of 
failure  and  damage.  We  adjust  the  circumstances  to  the 
individual,  not  the  individual  to  the  circumstances  as  we  do  in 
training.  The  practitioner  observes  this  indication  for  the 
prevention  of  disease  when  assisting  the  parents  of  a  child 
that  is  delicate,  or  the  subject,  say,  of  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  to  plan  liis  future  career.  An  easy  profession  is  chosen 
for  him,  such  as  art  for  instance — which  shall  involve  but 
little  mechanical  exertion,  moderate  hours  of  work  and  hygienic 
surroundings.  The  extent  of  his  play  and  the  kinds  of  sport 
in  which  he  may  indulge  with  safety  and  advantage  are 
definitely  discussed  and  settled,  insufficiency  as  well  as  excess 
being  faithfully  avoided.  This  is  a  crude  instance  of  the 
application  of  the  principles  on  which  mechanical  strain  is  to 
be  rationally  prevented. 


Cold. 

The  pathological  effects  of  cold  on  the  body  are 
naturally  prevented  in  various  ways.  The  integuments  offer 
a  certain  degree  of  protection  from  it,  and  this  is  sufficient 
in  the  hottest  parts  of  the  world  where  no  sort  of  artificial 
covering  has  to  be  worn.  Much  more  often  clothing  is 
required,  of  different  degrees  of  warmth  according  to  the  guiding 
feeling  of  comfort  associated  with  the  sensations  of  temperature. 
3 
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Aged  persons  and  certain  individuals  have  less  than  what 
might  be  called  normal  resistance  to  the  action  of  cold,  and 
thus  both  locally  and  generally  their  extremities  readily  "  go 
dead "  and  they  suflfer  from  frost-bite  or  chilblains  even  in 
moderately  mild  temperatures.  Other  persons  have  soreness, 
swelling  and  chapping  of  the  integimients  or  erythema  or 
dermatitis  in  winter.  In  all  such  instances  we  regard  the 
disability  as  diminution  of  the  natural  resistance.  Certain 
occupations  act  as  determining  circumstances  in  this  con- 
nexion. 

The  great  mucous  tract  connected  with  respiration  possesses 
a  special  provision  against  the  cold  of  inspired  air  in  the  sinuses 
connected  with  the  nose.  When  these  are  rendered  useless  by 
post-nasal  obstruction,  the  bronchial  and  pulmonary  troubles 
to  which  children  are  liable  are  probably  set  up  in  part  by 
local  chilling.  In  other  instances  the  throat  and  bronchi  are 
directly  injured  and  become  inflamed  in  consequence  of  the 
very  severity  of  cold.  At  any  rate  it  is  believed  that  in 
some  subjects,  particularly  children  and  the  members  of  certain 
families,  acute  laryngitis  and  acute  bronchitis  are  caused  in  this 
way,  that  is,  independently  of  organisms  or  dust. 

Whilst  cold  thus  affects  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tracts 
by  direct  contact,  it  appears  to  produce  disease  in  deeper  parts 
by  disturbing  the  body-heat.  There  are  two  provisions  for 
preventing  this  pathological  effect.  The  first  of  these  consists 
in  the  reaction  of  the  centres  of  heat- production  to  the  influence 
of  cold :  thermogenesis.  Like  other  physiological  mechanisms, 
the  apparatus  which  regulates  heat-production  has  a  wide 
range  of  activity.  More  heat  is  producc^d  within  tlie  body  as 
the  external  temperature  falls,  and  in  strict  adaptation  to  the 
fall.  The  second  provision  is  the  more  obvious  mechanism  of 
counteraction,  by  which  loss  of  heat  is  prevented.  A  cold 
atmosphere  checks  perspiration,  reduces  the  activity  of  tlie 
circulation  through  the  skin,  and  thus  re<hices  thermolysis. 
Tlie  unfavourable  temperature  is  counteracted ;  the  normal 
body-lieat  is  preserved  by  a  ro-adjustnient :  the  body  is  said  to 
resist  the  pathogenetic  inliuence  and  remains  healthy. 

There  are  limits,  how(^ver,  both  to  the  range  of  reaction 
and    to    that    of   counteraction.       If   cold    be    extreme,    the 
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mechanisms  both  of  thennogenesis  and  thermolysis  fail 
Numbers  of  persons  perish  by  exposure ;  and  those  who  perish 
first  are  the  delicate  subjects  as  usual.  The  pathogeny  of 
"  catching  cold "  is  still  obscure ;  but  a  chill  appears  to 
consist  in  a  sudden  disturbance  of  the  heat-regulating 
mechanism  when  a  part  of  the  body  is  exposed  to  cold  after 
overheating  and  exertion. 

In  addition  to  these  automatic  methods  of  resisting  cold, 
there  is  of  course  the  instinctive  or  voluntary  method  of 
avoidance  of  it  or  escape  from  it  by  taking  shelter.  No  doubt 
much  disease  is  averted  and  many  deaths  from  exposure  pre- 
vented by  the  increased  comfort  which  attends  civilized  as 
compared  with  savage  life.  Probably  very  few  even  of  the 
destitute  in  this  country  die  from  want  of  shelter  in  winter ; 
but  many  cases  of  catarrhal  disease  are  aggravated  if  not 
caused  by  draughty,  ill-built  houses ;  and  the  poor  sufler  even 
more  from  the  evil  effects  of  over-crowding  and  want  of 
ventilation  which  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  cold. 

Indications  for  Treatment — Preventive  and  Bemedial. — 
When  we  attempt  to  formulate  indications  for  the  prevention 
and  remedy  of  diseases  produced  by  cold,  we  discover  that 
it  is  one  of  the  causes  of  disease  over  which  we  have  little 
direct  control  It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  when  the  body 
or  a  part  of  it  has  been  severely  chilled  the  cold  is  removed  by 
the  cautious  application  of  heat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  cold  we  usually  do  so  indirectly, 
that  is,  by  controlling  the  subject  or  patient  threatened  or 
already  affected  by  it.  The  most  easy  methods  to  follow  are 
simple  protection — by  means  of  clothing,  and  simple  avoidance 
— by  means  of  shelter  or  removal  to  a  milder  climate.  These 
methods  are  indicated  in  persons  who  are  delicate  in  respect 
of  age,  sex,  constitution,  recognised  liabilities  to  particular 
diseases  such  as  tuberculosis  and  catarrhs,  or  actual  unsound- 
ness; and  with  due  regard  to  country  and  season.  We 
recommend  such  persons  to  remain  indoors  in  wet  and  cold 
days  and  after  sun-down,  to  wear  warm  clothing,  and  it  may 
be  to  spend  the  winter  in  the  house,  in  their  room  or  in  bed, 
or  even  to  seek  a  milder  climate  or  emigrate  to  sub-tropical 
latitudes.       One  of  the  chief   uses   of  climatic   treatment  is 
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fulfilment  of  this  indication,  in  order  to  prevent  or  to  mitigate 
disease  of  the  lungs,  bronchi,  kidneys,  and  joints. 

Another  course  is  open  to  us,  however,  namely  to  increase 
the  readiness  and  completeness  of  the  reaction  and  counter- 
action of  the  thermic  mechanisms  so  as  to  make  adaptation 
and  adjustment  of  the  body  to  endure  cold  more  accurate  and 
of  wider  range.  According  to  this  method,  founded  on  the 
physiological  provisions  just  examined,  we  train  or  harden  the 
susceptible  or  delicate  individual  to  resist  cold  better  than 
before,  by  inuring  or  habituating  his  body  to  degrees  of  in- 
creasing severity.  He  faces  the  weather,  he  avoids  warm 
clothing,  he  spends  the  winter  in  northern  latitudes.  Which 
of  the  two  methods  is  to  be  adopted  in  individual  instances 
will  depend  on  many  circumstances  which  do  not  call  for 
discussion  in  this  place. 

Heat. 

It  would  appear  that  the  human  body  is  better  fitted 
to  endure  with  safety  extreme  degrees  of  heat  than  extreme 
degrees  of  cold,  inasmuch  as  it  is  naturally  unprotected. 
As  man  approaches  the  tropics,  the  sensation  of  heat  compels 
him  to  divest  himself  more  and  more  fully  of  garments.  At 
the  same  time  he  instinctively  avoids  excessive  heat,  and  seeks 
the  grateful  shade,  whether  of  a  natural  or  an  artificial  kind. 
Some  individuals,  however,  suffer  locally  in  spite  of  these 
precautions,  exposure  to  the  direct  or  reflected  rays  of  the  sun 
producing  various  disturbances  or  injuries  of  the  skin.  The 
negro  is  naturally  protected  by  development  of  dark  pigment 
in  the  integuments. 

The  mechanism  for  regulating  the  body-heat,  which  we 
have  already  examined  in  connexion  with  cold,  is  the  great 
automatic  provision  for  meeting  high  temperatures.  In  the 
first  place,  the  heat-centre  reacts  to  high  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures by  checking  thermogeuesis ;  in  the  second  place,  it 
counteracts  the  effects  of  excessive  heat  by  increasing  the 
activity  of  refrigeration — flushing,  acceleration  of  the  circula- 
tion through  the  skin,  and  free  perspiration.  Active  and 
ever  ready  though  it  be,  this  mechanism  is  limited  in  its  range, 
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and  breaks  down  in  the  face  of  altogether  extreme  tempera- 
tures ;  and  insolation  is  the  result.  Excessive  heat  destroys 
a  number  of  lives  in  some  countries  every  hot  season.  In 
other  instances  heat-control  is  deranged  from  within,  and 
hyperpyrexia  is  the  result. 

Indications  for  Treatment — Preventive  and  Remedial. — 
The  indications  to  be  drawn  from  these  considerations  are 
very  obvious.  Persons  exposed  to  great  heat  in  the  tropics  or 
sub-tropics  and  during  the  warm  season  in  temperate  climates 
have  to  dress  lightly ;  to  protect  themselves  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  ;  and  to  provide  means  of  artificial  refrigeration 
of  their  houses.  If  in  spite  of  these  precautions  or  from  some 
personal  or  other  circumstance  they  are  unable  to  stand  the 
heat  of  the  climate,  they  must  leave  it  and  seek  a  cooler 
atmosphere  elsewhere.  Similarly  the  nurse  controls  the 
temperature  of  the  sick-room  by  attending  to  the  fires, 
windows  and  clothing ;  or  employs  artificial  refrigeration  by 
means  of  ice  and  fanning.  Instead  of  these  passive  methods 
of  attempting  to  prevent  the  ill-eflfects  of  heat,  counteraction 
is  often  practised  with  success.  The  natural  process  of 
refrigeration  is  brought  into  great  activity.  Some  persons 
wear  woollen  garments  in  the  tropics  in  order  to  maintain 
constant  and  free  perspiration,  which  they  say  affords  com- 
plete relief  and  maintains  them  in  good  health.  Other 
persons  resort  to  free  exercise  or  even  exertion  when  they  feel 
overcome  by  heat,  until  profuse  diaphoresis  is  induced.  The 
discomfort  and  occasional  danger,  direct  and  indirect,  attending 
unduly  high  temperatures  of  the  sick-room  may  be  relieved 
similarly  by  tepid  sponging.  Hyperpyrexia  and  insolation — 
disorders  induced  by  heat,  not  simply  excessive  heat  of  the  body 
— rationally  demand  refrigeration  by  the  direct  application  of 
cold,  and  are  successfully  treated  in  this  way. 


Forms  or  Methods  of  Natural  Eesistance,  and 
Indications  derived  from  Them. 

We  have  now  examined  in  detail  some  of  the  principal 
pathogenetic  influences  of  a   simple  VinH    the  circumstances 
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under  which  they  act  on  the  body,  and  particularly  the  ways 
in  which  the  body  attempts  to  meet  them.  Let  us  review 
the  same  facts  in  the  reverse  order,  that  is,  under  the  heads  of 
the  different  forms  of  natural  resistance  which  we  have  been 
able  to  trace  at  work,  and  try  to  estimate  the  value  of  the 
suggestions  which  they  afford  for  prevention  and  remedy. 
When  we  have  done  so  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  arrive  at 
more  fundamental  principles  of  treatment,  and  to  formidate 
indications  of  wider  application  than  those  which  we  have 
just  reached. 

Bestrjiction  of  the  Caiise, — It  is  instinctive  in  man  to 
assail  and  destroy  the  enemies  of  his  life  and  comfort,  whether 
other  man,  or  beast,  or  noxious  plant  or  more  obscure  influences 
of  an  evil  kind.  Unfortimately  ignorance  and  superstition 
long  misled  him  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
diverting  his  attention  and  efforts  from  the  natural  especially 
to  the  supernatural.  All  this  time,  it  now  appears,  a  powerful 
army  of  phagocytes  within  his  tissues  was  fighting  actively 
some  of  the  worst  of  his  real  enemies.  Phagocytosis  is  of  great 
interest  to  the  general  therapeutist.  It  is  perfect  as  an 
instance  of  natural  resistance  by  direct  and  active  conflict 
with  the  causa  ejfflciens  of  disease.  It  furnishes  a  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  physiological  or  biological  basis  of  therapeutics : 
that  the  individual  cell  possesses  and  exercises  a  function  of 
self-defence  and  self-preservation  by  actively  assailing  patho- 
genetic influences  with  the  object  and  effect  of  destroying 
them.  It  enables  us  to  conclude  that  destruction  of  the  cause 
of  disease,  both  within  and  without  the  body,  is  a  fundamental 
indication  for  treatment.  It  further  teaches  us  that  in  some 
instances  the  body  may  be  safely  left  to  deal  with  pathogenetic 
influences  itself. 

Unfortunately,  however,  we  have  also  seen  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  the  capacity  of  the  automatic  efforts  of  the  body  in  this 
direction.  When  micro-organisms  are  virulent,  numerous,  or 
of  a  new  kind,  they  defeat  the  phagocytes,  which  either  are 
overwhelmed  on  their  own  ground,  or  decline  the  encounter 
(negative  chemiotaxis)  and  lose  the  battle  by  default.  In 
other  instances  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  cause  of 
failure — the  origin  of  disease — lies  with  the  phagocytes  them- 
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selves,  and  consists  in  some  inherent  or  acquired  weakness  of 
constitution.  A  supplementary  indication  is  therefore  to  be 
drawn — that  the  natural  provisions  possessed  by  the  body  for 
assailing  and  destroying  the  causes  of  disease  are  to  be  main- 
tained and  assisted  when  relatively  or  absolutely  weak. 

Removal  of  Pathogenetic  Influences. — Along  with  methods 
of  active  assault  we  have  discovered  that  the  body  is 
provided  with  mechanisms  that  enable  it  to  resist  the  causes 
of  disease  by  active  removal  of  them.  Ciliary  action,  nictita- 
tion, weeping,  sneezing,  cough  and  expectoration,  vomiting  and 
simple  diarrhcea  have  this  effect  in  many  instances  Instinc- 
tively we  pluck  a  thorn  or  an  arrow  from  a  wound,  and  suck 
or  wash  the  injured  spot ;  instinctively  we  brush  a  noisome 
creature  from  the  body.  When  morbific  influences,  organised 
or  simply  toxic,  have  entered  the  tissues  they  are  removed  by 
phagocytosis,  and  finally  eliminated  from  the  system  by  the 
kidneys,  bowels,  or  other  organs  of  excretion,  changed  or  un- 
changed. 

These  provisions  are,  from  their  very  nature  and  the  oppor- 
tunities presented  to  them,  of  but  limited  range  compared 
with  the  causes  of  disease,  many  of  which  cannot  be  reached 
in  this  way,  whilst  others,  including  metallic  dust  and  micro- 
organisms, are  often  too  abundant  to  be  all  successfully 
removed  from  the  respiratory  passages.  The  elaborate  and 
delicate  mechanisms  concerned  in  this  protective  function  are 
also  very  frequently  the  seat  of  disease  themselves,  and  thus 
are  incapacitated. 

Moreover,  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  become  deranged 
when  severely  taxed,  falling  into  states  of  spasm  and  over- 
action  in  other  ways,  so  that  they  prove  an  additional  source 
of  distress  or  even  danger  instead  of  relief  and  recovery. 
Vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  cough  originating  as  physiological 
acts  for  the  removal  of  an  irritant,  very  often  become  excessive 
and  imcontroUable  from  perversion  of  their  mechanisms,  con- 
tinuing long  after  their  salutary  effect  has  been  completed, 
and  exhausting  the  patient.  In  other  instances  these  sensitive 
and  ever-ready  mechanisms  are  excited  by  irritations  originat- 
ing within  themselves  or  (reflexly)  in  other  parts  of  the  body 
and  of  course  quite  irremovable  by  them.      In  this  way  cough. 
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diarrhiLmj  and  especially  vomiting  may  be  of  purely  cerebra" 
or  reflex  origin,  and  prove  a  source  of  gi'eat  disfomtbrt  or  eveii 
danger  to  life.  It  is  pkin,  therefore,  that  whikt  we  copy 
the  natural  method  of  i^eiiioval  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and 
eneounige  and  maintain  the  mechanisms  by  wliich  it  is  eflet^ted 
in  the  body,  we  have  to  exercise  strict  control  of  these*  lest  they 
become  inordinate  and  positively  Imrtfid  in  their  actions. 

Avoidance  (tf  the  Cause:  FligkL — FH|,dit  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  provisions  posse^ssed  by  animals  and  man  for  pre- 
serving life  and  liealtli,  tliat  is,  for  escaping  death,  injury  and 
disease.  We  avoid  or  shim  dangers  of  every  kind.  Strictly 
speaking,  flight  is  not  resistance,  but  the  opposite ;  yet  it  has 
to  be  considered  along  with  resistanCie^  inasmuch  as  it  is  one 
of  the  meana  by  which  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for 
health  is  maintained,  and  by  which  survival  and  well-being 
are  secured.  Besides  voluntary  and  instinctive  acts  of  avoid- 
ance of  danger  to  life  and  health,  it  is  curious  and  intei^sting 
to  liave  found  an  instance  of  this  method  in  one  of  the  elements 
of  phagocytosis,  namely,  negative  chemiotaxis.  It  is  therefoi'e 
a  radical  indication  to  avoid  the  causes  of  tlisejise. 

There  appear  to  be  at  least  three  principal  sources  of 
weakness  in  this  natural  provision  for  the  prevention  ol 
diseasa  In  the  first  plau^,  the  nature  and  relations  of  the 
unfavourable  influences  may  be  such — extreme  heat,  extreme 
cold,  widely  distributed  contagion,  for  example— that  they 
cannot  be  avoided  except  by  a  few.  Only  an  insignificant 
proportion  of  a  p4)[)ulation  c^m  atlbrd  to  seek  relief  from  tlie 
causes  of  catarrhs  by  migrating  to  a  milder  climate  in  winter, 
or  even  to  leave  a  district  infected  by  malaria  or  stricken  with 
fever.  The  majority  of  a  community  must  remain  and  run  the 
risk  in  a  visitation  of  diphtheria,  plague  or  cholera.  Secondly, 
natural,  instinctive,  or  even  intelHgent  avoidance  of  certain 
dangerous  influences  is  often  over-l;>orne  by  perverted  appetites. 
Many  disorders  and  diseases  originate  in  failure  to  avoid 
excess  of  food,  alcohol,  exercise,  amusement,  rest  and  pleasure 
of  every  kind,  which  are  wholesome  only  as  long  as  they  are 
enjoyed  in  moderation.  ]ilan  has  gone  even  further^  and 
perverted  this  natural  provision  for  preventing  excess,  as 
we    saw    in  connexion   with    cookery.       Tlurdly,  avoidance 
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fails  ill  some  instances  as  a  principle  of  prevention  by  being 
essentially  weak  and  cowardly.  Evasion  is  opposed  to  the 
open,  frank,  aggressive  kinds  of  resistance  which  we  have 
studied,  namely  destruction,  reaction,  and  removal  It  tends 
to  weaken  these,  and  the  courage  which  accompanies  them  and 
grows  by  the  cultivation  of  them.  In  man  indiscriminate 
flight  from  an  advancing  epidemic  is  often  an  evidence  of 
demoralization,  originating  in  fear,  degenerating  into  panic, 
and  ending  in  spread  instead  of  arrest  of  disease,  as  well 
as  laying  each  timorous  individual  more  open  to  attack. 
Such  a  step  is  successful  only  when  it  is  organised  and 
carried  out  deliberately. 

An  interesting  mode  of  avoiding  the  causes  of  disease  that 
calls  for  mention  is  diversion  or  distraction.  We  shall  see 
later  under  the  head  of  Nervous  Influences  as  means  of  treat- 
ment how  important  it  is  in  the  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  to  divert  the  inclinations  of  the  patient,  or 
more  correctly  of  the  victim  of  feeble  moral  resistance,  and  by 
these  means  to  strengthen  his  resolution  in  the  direction  of 
self-con troL  Just  as  a  child  that  has  obtained  possession  of  a 
knife  is  persuaded  to  give  it  up,  and  so  prevented  from  cutting 
its  fingers,  by  offering  it  something  more  attractive  but 
perfectly  safe,  so  may  the  timely  suggestion  of  wholesome 
amusement  or  other  pursuit,  travel,  and  especially  exercise, 
save  a  man  from  bodily  and  mental  disorder  and  disease. 
Diversion  is  indicated  as  a  method  of  avoiding  the  causes  of 


Passive  Defence:  Protection. — The  most  simple  form  of 
natural  resistance  which  we  have  found  the  body  to  exercise  in 
the  presence  of  morbific  influences  is  passive  defence  or  self-pro- 
tection. It  is  resistance  of  the  same  kind  as  an  ironclad  ship 
or  a  man  in  armour  might  offer  to  an  enemy,  or  such  as  a 
town  presents  when  it  raises  a  wall  about  itself  and  closes  its 
gates  against  invaders.  It  is  a  purely  defensive  not  offensive 
provision  in  the  face  of  danger. 

Under  this  head  fall  the  many  means  of  simple  protection 
against  physical  injury  possessed  by  the  body,  beginning  with 
the  integuments ;  the  different  mechanisms  which  guard  the 
mucous  openings  and  other  delicate  and  vital  parts ;  the  in- 
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voluntary  movements  by  which  a  blow  is  averted,  and  which 
are  an  insensible  step  toward  a  higher  order  of  defensive 
provisions — intelligent  deliberate  acts  of  self-protection  in 
response  to  sensations  of  an  elementary  kind,  such  as  protecting 
the  body  against  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  Besides  these 
obvious  mechanisms  we  have  seen  that  there  resides  in  the 
tissues  themselves  a  means,  still  obscure,  of  passively  protecting 
the  individual  cells — immunity.  This  is  acquired  in  many 
instances,  particularly  as  the  result  of  an  attack  of  acute 
specific  disease,  which  protects  the  body  ag^,inst  another  attack 
or  renders  it  refractory  to  it ;  possibly  immunity  to  some 
diseases  exists  by  inherent  (inherited)  vitality  in  every 
individual  who  is  perfectly  healthy  or  constitutionally  sound. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  it  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  principle  to 
protect  the  body  against  causes  of  disease,  and  to  maintain  the 
different  provisions  for  defence  in  an  active  eflScient  state. 
"  Life,"  said  Napoleon,  "  is  a  fortress.  .  .  .  Why  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  defence  ?  Its  own  means  are 
superior  to  all  the  apparatus  of  your  laboratories."  ^ 

We  have  found,  however,  that  simple  defence  is  often  in- 
sufficient to  meet  pathogenetic  influences.  To  begin  with,  it  is 
purely  passive  and  thus  essentially  weak.  The  body  as  a  whole 
and  its  different  parts  offer  but  a  feeble  defence  against  the  great 
physical  forces  of  nature — mechanical,  chemical  and  thermic. 
Many  organs  are  so  delicate  that  in  spite  of  special  mechanisms 
of  protection  they  are  easily  wounded ;  and  these  very 
mechanisms  of  protection,  like  the  cilia  and  the  larynx,  may 
break  down,  may  cause  disease  instead  of  preventing  it,  or 
may  fall  into  conditions  of  dangerous  irritability  constitut- 
ing further  disorder.  Immunity  fails  in  many  instances. 
Personal  proclivity,  constitutional  delicacy,  racial  susceptibility 
are  all  real  conditions,  constituting  insufficiency  of  defence ; 
and  age,  sex,  certain  phases  of  life  and  physiological  activity, 
emotional  depression,  visceral  unsoundness,  and  local  damage 
by  previous  injury  or  disease  all  indirectly  assist  morbific 
influences  in  this  way. 

Adaptation,  —  In  our  review  of  the  efficient  causes  of 
disease  we  discovered  that  the  body  possesses  provisions  for 
*  Emerson  "Representative  Men,"  Eversley  edition,  London,  1888,  p.  446. 
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encountering  certain  causes  of  disease  that  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  the  summary  methods  akeady  considered.  There 
are  influences  around  us  against  which  passive  defence  is 
often  vain,  and  which  we  may  be  able  neither  to  avoid,  remove, 
nor  destroy.  How  is  the  body  to  meet  the  great  physical 
forces — weight,  strain,  heat  and  cold — when  they  threaten  to 
be  pathogenetic  ?  We  have  discovered  two  allied  provisions 
for  this  end :  adaptation  and  adjustment. 

Adaptation  is  the  remarkable  capacity  possessed  by  the 
cells,  the  several  organs,  and  the  body  as  a  whole,  of  reacting 
accurately  to  the  specific  demand  made  upon  them,  and  thus 
of  adapting  themselves  to  circumstances  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary.  Every  vital  act  of  the  healthy  body  is  in  the 
broadest  sense  a  re-action,  and  is  exactly  proportioned  to  the 
influence  or  influences,  however  variable,  obscure  and  complex, 
calling  it  forth.  The  physiological  adaptation  of  the  volimtary 
muscles,  the  involimtary  muscular  structures,  the  secreting 
organs  and  the  thermogenetic  centre,  for  example,  is  so  highly 
developed  in  range  and  exactness  that  they  can  work  at 
high  pressure  or  at  low  pressure  (of  course  within  reasonable 
limits),  displaying  more  energy  or  less  energy,  in  accurate 
relation  to  the  demand  made  upon  them.  In  other  words,  all 
the  bodily  organs  have  a  wide  range  of  working  capacity,  or  (to 
put  it  anatomically)  possess  a  reserve  of  force-producing  tissue. 
This  reserve  is  employed  to  meet  the  calls  of  influences  above 
the  ordinary ;  or,  from  our  present  standpoint,  to  meet  extra- 
ordinary demands  which  threaten  to  be  causes  of  disease.  We 
escape  disorder  and  disease  from  unusual  exertion,  large  eating, 
and  other  liberties  taken  with  our  functions,  by  possessing 
more  muscle,  more  heart,  more  lung,  more  stomach,  and  a  heat- 
producing  mechanism  of  wider  range,  than  we  habitually 
employ,  yet  displaying  only  as  much  as  is  required.  We 
cUmb  hills,  live  freely,  undergo  cerebral  strain  and  are  exposed 
to  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  when  occasion  demands,  yet 
we  remain  healthy.  Indeed  we  rise  to  an  increase  of  work 
and  responsibility  with  positive  enjoyment.  Let  it  be  carefully 
observed,  too,  that  this  provision  enables  the  organs  to  respond 
to  minu$  as  well  as  to  jplus  influences  without  falling  out  of 
condition   from  inactivity.      This  capacity  of  our  organs  and 
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tissues  fur  adaptation  through  a  wide  range,  downwards  and 
upwards,  appears  to  reside  ultimately  in  the  ceE^ 

Flexible  as  it  is  and  wide  in  scope,  adaptation  frequently 
fails  to  meet  morbific  infiuences  in  such  a  manner  as  fco 
maintain  health.  The  demand  for  energy  (active  or  potential) 
is  often  altogether  excessive,  or  too  prolonged,  or  too  suddenly 
made,  or  too  frequently  repeated.  There  are  obvious  limits 
to  the  mechanical  strain  which  the  muscles  or  the  heart  will 
bear ;  to  the  production  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  iut-ense 
cold ;  there  is  a  limit  even  to  the  functional  capacity  of  that 
marvellously  adaptive  and  tolerant  organ  the  stomach  !  And 
so  it  is  with  the  other  viscera.  The  disorders  of  digestion 
also  illustrate  the  inability  of  an  organ  to  resist  the  morbific 
effect  of  repeated  stimulation  at  short  intervals,  although  new 
powers  in  this  dii'ectiou  may  be  ac^juired  by  habit,  which 
is  essentially  a  process  of  training  in  new  adaptations.  On 
the  other  hand,  adaptation  may  become  impaired,  and  dis- 
order or  disease  be  set  up,  by  insufficient  demands  on  an 
organ.  Muscles,  nerves,  lieart,  digestive  organs  are  well 
known  to  fall  out  of  "  form/'  condition,  and  health  by 
want  of  use  beyoiid  a  certain  degree,  from  absence  of  exercise, 
shortness  of  exercise,  or  infrequency  of  exercise.  They  tend 
to  become  obsolete.  In  these  instances  adaptation  breaks 
down  in  consequence  of  absolute  excess  or  absolute  deficiency, 
respectively,  of  the  extrinsic  influence. 

In  another  class  of  instances,  as  we  have  also  seen,  the 
excess  or  defect  is  not  absolute  but  relative,  the  disability 
being  intrinsic.  Muscular  exertion  is  very  differently  borne 
at  different  ages.  Certain  foods  agree  or  disagree  according 
as  they  are  eaten  by  boys,  or  men,  or  particular  individuals 
who  acknowledge  their  personal  peculiarities  iu  this  direction. 
Every  one  recognise^s  that  there  are  great  difterenccs  l>etween 
lie^ltiiy  individuals  in  respect  of  the  amuimt  of  exercise  of  lungs, 
beart  or  brain  which  they  can  take  with  saiety  and  advantage. 
The  capacity  of  reaction  also  may  be  weak  in  consequence 
of  previous  disease,  permanent  disablement,  or  temporary 
debility.  On  the  other  band,  some  persons  suffer  more  than 
Others  from  deficient  work  of  brain  and  nmscles.      In  a  word, 

1  Bu»!03terQ,  Brit.  MttL  Jmini,^  London    18ft4,  voh  1,  p.  732. 
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the  faculty  of  reaction  is  of  different  completeness,  extent  and 
accuracy  in  different  individuals  and  under  different  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  liability  to  disorder  or  disease  from  exertion, 
indidgence  and  other  kinds  of  excess,  or  from  inertia,  varies 
accordingly. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  state  more  fully  the  indica- 
tion for  treatment  derived  from  a  consideration  of  physiological 
adaptation :  to  turn  to  full  advantage  the  natural  power  of 
adaptation  possessed  by  the  body :  on  the  one  hand,  promoting 
its  accuracy  and  range  (capacity)  by  exercise  and  general 
hygiene  (training) ;  on  the  other  hand,  sparing  and  relieving 
it  by  modifying  influences  that  tax  it  unreasonably  or  to 
excess,  and  particularly  in  certain  subjects  and  under  certain 
circumstances.  It  is  true  of  all  our  functions,  that  in  order 
to  prevent  failure  under  the  strain  of  extraordinary  and 
indeed  of  ordinary  eflbrts  we  must  maintain  or  restore,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  our  organs  that  reserve  of  power,  that 
capacity  (and  if  necessary  that  degree  of  hypertrophy)  which 
they  possess.  This  principle  applies  most  familiarly  to  the 
muscles  and  muscular  exercise,  but  it  is  equally  correct 
generally.  The  digestive  function,  enfeebled  by  want  of  exercise 
begotten  by  the  administration  of  artificial  digestants  and  pre- 
digested  food  prescribed  in  routine  practice  or  unduly  con- 
tinued in  convalescence,  is  restored  by  being  exercised  on 
proper  meals.  We  overcome  inertia  of  the  bowels  not  by  rest 
nor  by  occasional  violent  purges  which  artificially  relieve  them 
of  their  duty,  but  by  regular  daily  solicitation,  by  leaving  a 
residue  undischarged  to  serve  as  a  normal  stimulus,  and  by 
re-establishment  of  habit.^  The  same  indication  is  followed 
in  the  education  and  management  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  exercises  of  childhood  and  youth  promote  not  only 
muscular  vigour,  but  readiness,  accuracy  and  completeness  of 
co-ordination,  judgment,  resource,  coolness  and  courage."^ 
And  it  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  same  principles  are 
best  observed  in  moral  as  well  as  in  physical  training. 

Having  reached  this  important  indication,  we  may  profitably 
compare  it  with  those  which  immediately  preceded  it,  namely, 

*  Andrew  Clark,  Lancet,  London,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
*  Treves,  **  Physical  Education,"  p.  21. 
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to  protect  the  body  against  the  causes  of  disease  and  injury, 
and  to  avoid  them,  especially  in  certain  delicate  individuals. 
We  find  that  we  have  before  us  a  difficult  problem  in  preven- 
tive and  remedial  treatment.  Is  delicacy  of  constitution, 
in  respect  of  cold,  mechanical  effort,  strain,  etc.,  to  be  met 
by  adaptation  and  hardening  —  exercise  and  exposure  for 
instance ;  or  by  what  may  be  called  coddling — protection 
from  the  weather  and  comparative  rest  ?  Is  natural  reaction 
to  be  strengthened,  or  is  artificial  protection  (known  as  "  cai-e  ") 
to  be  substituted  ?  This  question  can  only  be  answered 
profitably  in  respect  of  each  person  individually.  There 
is  here  endless  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  on 
the  part  of  the  practitioner;  and  a  knowledge  of  personal 
and  family  constitution,  of  the  infirmities  peculiar  to  different 
ages  and  to  the  two  sexes,  of  mental  disposition,  of  occupation 
and  prospects — knowledge  possessed  in  large  measure  by  the 
family  practitioner — counts  for  much.  However  difficult  it 
may  be  to  decide  which  of  the  two  methods  ought  to  be 
selected  in  individual  instances,  it  wiU  always  be  correct  to 
promote  the  vigour  of  the  body  generally,  by  strict  attention 
to  the  elementary  functions  of  alimentation,  digestion  and 
absorption ;  to  the  great  organs  of  elimination — the  skin, 
kidneys  and  bowels;  and  to  what  might  be  called  the  ventilation 
of  the  body,  namely,  the  provision  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
fresh  air. 

Adjustment — Adjustment  is  a  mor^  complex  provision, 
met  with,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  self-regulating  mechanisms 
connected  with  different  organs,  which  counteract,  antagonise, 
or  neutralise  certain  morbific  influences  that  cannot  be  met  by 
reaction  or  otherwise,  or  undo  their  effects  on  the  body.  By 
means  of  this  provision  the  body  is  automatically  adjusted  to 
extrinsic  influences  with  their  incessant  variations ;  and  by 
similar  means  the  different  organs  of  the  body,  the  different 
portions  of  each  groat  system,  such  as  the  circulation,  the 
different  parts  of  Ciich  organ,  and  possibly  even  the  individual 
cells,  are  all  mutually  adjusted.  Such  is  the  mechanism  for 
regulating  the  loss  of  body-heat  and  meeting  safely  both  heat 
and  cold.  The  regulating  mechanisms  of  the  circulation  pre- 
sent interesting  illustrations  of  the  difference  between  counter- 
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action  and  graduated  re-action.  When  the  arterial  pressure 
rises  unduly  two  changes  occur  in  the  cardiac  action.  First, 
the  heart  beats  more  powerfully :  this  is  re-action ;  and  it  is 
adapted  or  tempered  exactly  to  overcome  arterial  obstruction 
and  prevent  dilatation  of  the  heart.  Second,  the  heart  beats 
more  slowly :  this  is  counter-action ;  the  effect  of  the  change 
being  to  let  the  arterial  pressure  fall  sufficiently  between  the 
beats.  Precisely  the  opposite  events  occur  when  the  arterial 
pressure  falls:  the  heart  beats  less  powerfully,  but  at  an 
increased  rate.  Again,  when  the  left  ventricle  is  over- 
distended  from  insufficient  emptying,  consequent  upon  parietal 
weakness  or  nervous  failure,  the  depressor  nerve  of  the 
circulation  relaxes  the  arterial  walls  and  relieves  the  intra- 
cardiac pressure.  This  is  counter-action.  In  all  instances  of 
counter -action  it  is  not  the  cause  itself  that  is  attacked 
but  its  effect:  the  cause  is  thus  counteracted.  Dilatation, 
referable  to  extensibility  of  tissues,  is  another  instance  of  ad- 
justment to  excessive  internal  strain,  and  of  the  prevention, 
temporarily  at  least,  of  injury  or  disease. 

Thus  we  have  discovered  a  physiological  basis  for  the 
familiar  principles  of  counteracting,  antagonising  or  neutral- 
ising certain  causes  of  disease ;  of  using  antidotes  to  poisons, 
including  the  products  of  micro-organisms ;  and  of  employing 
medicinal  and  non-medicinal  measures  to  relieve  the  functional 
disturbances  which  accompany  disease.  We  have  discovered, 
further,  that  one  of  the  indications  for  maintaining  health 
or  preventing  disease  will  be  to  secure  the  soundness  of 
these  mechanisms  for  natural  adjustment  which  the  body 
possesses,  to  promote  their  efficiency,  and  to  relieve  them  if 
they  are  in  difficulty.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  this  is 
necessary.  Counteraction  as  a  method  of  natural  resistance 
occasionally  proves  ineffectual ;  and  disorder,  injury  or  disease 
is  the  result.  Counteraction  may  be  impossible  of  accom- 
pUshment,  so  excessive  or  otherwise  extraordinary  is  the 
morbid  influence  which  has  to  be  met.  There  is  a  limit  to 
the  accommodative  adjustments  of  thermolysis.  In  other 
instances  the  morbid  influence  is  too  sudden  for  the  mechanism 
to  come  into  play,  as  we  see  in  some  cases  of  acute  failure  of 
the  heart.     Here  also,  as  in  other  kinds  of  natural  resistance. 
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predisposition  is  a  potent  cause  of  breakdown  ;  age,  habits  and 
previous  disease ^  for  example,  seriouslj  interfering  with  the 
pky  of  the  nerv'ous  mechanisms  and  ehistieitj.  There  is 
therefore  abundant  need  and  scope  for  preventive  and  remedial 
interference  conducted  on  strictly  rational  principles. 


Summary:   General  Peiwciples;   Value  of  iExiOLOGiCAL 
Indications;  Practical  Applications. 

Let  us  now  make  a  general  survey  of  the  origin  of  disease, 
and  the  radical  principles  of  treatment  which  it  suggests. 
Disease  originates  in  the  actions  upon  the  body  of  certain 
influences  around  and  within  it,  in  the  widest  sense.  These 
influences  are  natural  influences.  Most  of  them  are  the  same 
as  those  in  which  healthy  life  originates  hy  their  physiological 
actions  on  the  body — food,  air,  and  ordinary  physical  con- 
ditions such  as  weight  and  strain »  only  different  in  their 
amountj  tpiality  or  degree,  or  in  the  frequency  with  which 
they  affwt  the  body.  Others  of  them  are  different  in  kind 
also,  **  extraordinary  "  inflnences  as  they  are  called,  such  as 
poisons  and  micro-organisms,  but  still  natural 

Besides  causes  proper  (efficient  aiuses)  anotlier  factor  of 
the  aetiology  of  disease  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  Different 
individuals,  and  the  same  individual  at  different  ages  and 
under  different  ciixjurastances,  may  be  affected  either  favoumbly 
(plijsiologically)  or  unfavourably  (pathologically)  by  the  same 
influence.  The  body  is  more  or  less  fully  prepared  to  meet 
pitliogenetie  influences  by  the  possession  of  a  po%ver  or 
capacity  of  Natural  Eeeistance.  Health  proves  to  te  some- 
thing more  than  ihs  state  of  hdng  well :  it  also  consists  in  a 
mpaMy  for  kcepinff  wdL  It  is  a  condition  of  successful 
resistance  to  patliogenetic  influences  by  the  continual  exei^cise 
of  a  number  of  sensitive,  watchful,  powerful  mechanisms  in  the 
tissues  and  organs  generally.  From  the  simple  epidermic 
structures  to  the  delicate  mechanisms  which  regulate  the  cir- 
cidation  and  to  the  inscrutable  organ  of  will,  these  constitute 
>iin8  or  provisions  for  maintaining  health.  The  physiologist 
u,  them  from  his  point  of  view—that  of  the  normal 
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fiuictious — has  named  such  of  these  provisions  as  particularly 
interest  him  regulating  mechanisms.  The  setiologist,  approach- 
ing the  same  subject  from  the  side  of  public  health,  describes 
the  body  as  furnished  with  automatic  provisions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  disease.  The  general  pathologist,  concerned  primarily 
with  disease,  states  the  connexion  in  still  other  language : 
that  disease  is  the  restUt  of  the  failure^  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
the  natural  resistance  possessed  by  the  body  to  pathogenetic 
influences, 

"  Failure "  suggests  that  the  provisions  for  resistance, 
although  ready,  active  and  powerful,  are  still  imperfect  or  in- 
sufficient. They  often  prove  ineffectual  in  relation  to  the 
virulence,  violence  or  severity  otherwise  of  the  cause,  assisted 
by  some  determining  circumstance.  More  frequently  they 
are  intrinsically  weak  (predisposition).  Sometimes  they  miss 
their  mark  or  are  positively  prejudicial.  The  frequency  of 
failure  is  proved  by  the  prevalence  of  disease ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  death  overtakes  all  sooner  or  later.  One-fourth  of 
all  persons  born  die  before  the  end  of  their  iSfth  year,  and  a 
far  larger  proportion  sufiTer  from  disease  and  disablement  short 
of  a  fatal  termination.  The  fact,  however,  remains  clear  and 
unmistakable  that  before  it  does  succumb  to  pathogenetic 
influences  the  body  always  brings  or  attempts  to  bring  into 
action  its  self-preservative,  resistant  provisions. 

Cardinal  Concltmon. — We  may  state  it  therefore  as  a 
cardinal  conclusion  in  connexion  with  the  first  principles  of 
treatment :  that  the  body,  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  possesses  and  employs,  with  or  without  success, 
certain  provisions  for  dealing  with  the  causes  of  disease  so  as  to 
prevent,  arrest,  or  counteract  disease. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  the  preceding  considerations 
without  being  impressed  with,  first,  the  necessity  or  occasion 
for  interference.  Of  this,  indeed,  there  unfortunately  can  be 
no  question.  It  is  proved  by  the  number,  persistence  and 
severity  of  morbific  influences  around  us ;  by  the  unhappy 
results  of  their  actions  on  man — suffering,  misery  and  death  ; 
and  by  the  fact  which  has  transpired  in  the  course  of  our 
enquiry  that  natural  resistance  in  its  different  forms  is  far 
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from  sufficient  by  itself.  Natural  resistance  and  flight  are  at 
best  but  means  of  struggling  for  existence  and  health  ;  they  fall 
far  short  of  insuring  them. 

The  study  of  Natural  Resistance,  however,  teaches  us 
much  more  than  its  own  inadequacy.  It  also  impresses  us 
with  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  the  causes  of  disease 
which  we  enjoy  as  sanitarians  and  therapeutists.  Its  very 
weaknesses  and  failures,  if  intelligently  apprehended,  encourage 
as  well  as  stimulate  the  therapeutist,  and  teach  him  his  true 
position  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  disease,  and  the  course 
which  it  is  best  for  him  to  pursue.  They  offer  him  a  second 
side  from  which  he  can  approach  the  causes  of  disease  in  pre- 
ventive and  remedial  treatment ;  and  they  thus  widen  the 
range  of  his  control  of  disease.  He  can  deal  with  the  soil  as 
well  as  with  the  seed,  and  often  far  more  successfully.  The 
doctrine  of  natural  resistance  and  its  limits  and  failures  can 
be  turned  to  good  account,  not  only  when  the  efficient  causes 
of  disease  are  known,  as  in  the  use  of  antiseptics,  but  when 
although  known  they  are  unassailable  directly,  as  the  tubercle 
bacillus  still  is  for  example ;  and  even  when  they  are  alto- 
gether unknown,  like  the  efficient  cause  of  gastric  idcer.  In 
a  word,  this  study  teaches  him  to  throw  himself  into  the 
struggle  for  health  and  existence  on  the  side  of  natural  resist- 
ance :  and  to  do  so  first,  directly,  by  dealing  with  the  natural  in- 
fluences in  which  disease  originates,  including  the  circumstances 
which  determine  it ;  secondly,  indirectly,  by  controlling  and 
turning  to  most  advantage  every  provision  for  Eesistance  that 
he  can  affect. 

Value  of  .^Etiological  Indications. — Regarded  as  a 
whole,  and  as  constituting  one  of  the  three  great  sets  of  guides 
to  rational  treatment,  setiological  indications  possess  many 
characters  of  great  value  peculiar  to  themselves.  In  the  first 
place  they  bring  us  to  the  very  fans  et  origo  mali.  There  is 
something  imsatisfactoiy  to  the  human  mind  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  disease  that  falls  short  of  this ;  and  the  practical 
physician  often  feels  the  want  acutely,  for  instance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  management  of  rheumatism.  Etiological 
indications  also  comi>el  a  full  study  of  causes.  They  demand 
an  intimate  knowledge,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  the  cause — 
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whether  it  be  a  chemical  poison  or  a  micro-organism — but  in 
the  instance  of  the  latter  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
natural  history  of  the  morbid  cause,  including  the  conditions 
of  its  origin,  life  and  death,  and  of  the  pathological  effects 
which  it  produces.  From  the  more  practical  point  of  vi^w 
^etiological  indications  introduce  us  to  prophylaxis.  "Pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure."  Even  when  disease  is  estab- 
lished, a  knowledge  of  the  cause  and  of  the  indications  drawn 
from  it  may  enable  us  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  as  it  does  in 
gout.  And  when  prevention  is  no  longer  possible,  remedial 
treatment  foimded  on  setiological  indications  is  calculated  to  be 
more  thorough  and  real  than  treatment  founded  on  indications 
drawn  from  the  disease  that  is  set  up.  In  the  former  case 
we  are  dealing  with  some  influence  which  we  often  can  appre- 
ciate and  understand  far  better  than  a  disease,  something 
outside  and  independent  of  the  body — air,  water,  dirt,  poison : 
something  which  we  can  combat  far  more  easily  than  we 
can  modify  the  pathological  process  which  it  originates — 
tuberculosis,  cholera,  tetanus,  plumbism. 

These  are  not  all  the  advantages  afforded  by  correct 
{etiological  indications.  They  also  suggest  to  us  to  restore  the 
natural  physiological  condition  of  the  body  instead  of  subject- 
ing it  to  fresh  disturbances  by  means  of  drugs.  The  action 
of  medical  remedies  which  we  endeavour  to  obtiiiu  is  too 
often  but  the  action  of  a  new  set  of  causes  on  the  patient's 
system.  When  we  prescribe  digitalis  for  a  case  of  cardiac 
dilatation  due  to  alcoholism,  we  appeal  from  one  extrinsic  cause 
of  physiological  disturbance  to  another.  Better  had  it  been 
possible  to  have  dealt  with  the  alcohol  to  begin  with,  and 
left  the  digitalis  alone.  The  methodical  endeavour  to  dis- 
cover and  fulfil  aetiological  indications  is  also  an  excellent 
safeguard  against  the  unfortunate  routine,  into  which  there  is 
so  great  a  tendency  to  lapse,  of  "  treating  symptoms."  Our 
practice  is  more  often  of  this  character  than  we  believe.  The 
ordinary  clinical  course  to  follow  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac 
dropsy  is  to  prescribe  digitalis.  The  more  rational  method  of 
procedure  is  first  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  cardiac  failure. 
If  it  have  been  exertion  or  privation,  the  comfort  and  atten- 
tion provided  in  hospital  speedily  remove  the  dropsy  without 
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any  drugs,  becauie  they  have  removed  the  cause  of  it.    Finally, 

treatment  founded  on  ^etiological  indicationa  proves  to  be 
comparatively  sui!t*esLyfuL  A  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
disease  teaches  us  that  as  a  rule  dise^ise  ends  with  removal 
of  the  cause,  although  its  ejects  may  remain  temporarily  or 
permanently  behind  it 

Whilst  it  possesses  the  great  advantages  which  we  have 
reviewed,  treatment  founded  on  ^etiological  indications  has  a 
few  less  fortunate  aspects.  The  causes  of  many  diseases  are 
unknown*  The  causes  of  many  diseases  when  known  cannot 
be  reached  by  treatment — the  weather  for  example.  Many 
causes,  when  known,  and  even  when  known  and  witliin  uur 
control,  have  l>een  too  long  at  work  to  make  aetiological 
indications  of  any  practical  value.  Prevention  comes  trM>  late. 
It  is  useless  recommending  temperance  to  the  subject  of 
advanced  cirrhosis  of  the  liven  This  remark,  however^ 
happily  does  not  apply  to  all  disorders. 

In  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  aetiological  indications  it 
is  not  suggested  that  the  importance  of  them  is  to  be  magni- 
fied at  tlie  expense  of  those  founded  on  ptthology  and  those 
founded  on  clinical  observation.  Each  order  has  its  proper 
place  and  its  proper  time  of  employment,  A  patient  might 
die  of  scurvy  whilst  attention  to  the  cause,  so  clearly  indicated, 
was  engaging  all  the  resomxies  of  the  practitioner. 

Practical  Applications  of  Etiological  Indications, — 
The  directions  in  which  these  great  indications  are  ful- 
filled arc  mainly  three ;  and  they  are  all  daily  becoming  more 
comprehensive,  more  exact,  and  more  effective. 

The  first  direction  is  Public  Health.  (1)  The  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  destroys  the  causes  of  disease  by  supervising 
food  liable  to  be  adulterated,  and  superintending  the  many 
matters  of  ordinary  sanitation.  (2)  By  attention  to  other 
matters  of  the  same  order,  as  well  as  when  he  isolates  infected 
persons,  he  provides  for  removai  of  the  causes  of  disease.  (3) 
He  enables  us  to  avaid  the  causes  of  disease  by  proclaiming 
infected  places  and  removing  or  diverting  the  healthy  from 
them,  (4)  He  protects  the  public  against  disease  in  carry- 
ing out  the  Factory  Acts  and  the  laws  relating  to  vaccination, 
(5)  The  provision  of  public  parks  and  gymnasia  by  the  local 
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authorities,  on  his  recommendation,  enables  him  to  promote 
and  maintain  at  a  high  level  that  muscular  and  general 
capacity  of  functional  re(iction  which  we  have  found  to  be 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  health.  (6)  Lastly,  he  insures 
observance  of  the  regulations  by  which  the  evil  effects  of 
certain  trades,  for  example  the  manufacture  of  white  lead, 
may  be  counteracted.  Tested  by  results,  the  principles  on 
which  Public  Health  is  founded  prove  to  be  sound. 

The  second  way  of  fulfilling  the  indications  which  we 
have  discovered  is  Personal  Hygiene :  the  maintenance  of  the 
health  of  the  Individual  by  means  of  his  own  attention,  as 
contrasted  with  public  effort.  The  many  causes  of  disease 
ever  threatening  us — unsuitable  food,  drink,  dirt,  contagion, 
violence,  extremes  of  temperature,  etc. — are  dealt  with  :  ( 1 )  By 
destruction  of  them — bad  food,  parasites,  etc.  (2)  By  removal  of 
them — by  the  use  of  the  bath,  etc.  (3)  By  avoiding  many  causes 
of  disease  by  means  of  due  care,  including  moral  discipline 
— contagion,  and  food,  tobacco  and  alcohol  in  excesa  (4) 
By  self-protection  against  them — cold,  heat,  malaria.  (5)  By 
strenffthcning  the  bodily  capacity  to  meet  them,  by  methods 
of  well  arranged  exercise  and  rest,  etc.  (6)  By  counteracting 
imfavourable  influences  which  cannot  be  disposed  of  otherwise. 
The  good  results  of  personal  hygiene  have  been  acknowledged 
in  all  ages.  Some  systems  of  treatment  have  consisted  in  little 
or  nothing  beyond  it. 

The  third  application  of  the  principles  which  we  have  laid 
down  is  practised  when  the  evil  effect  produced  by  these 
causes,  that  is  disease,  has  already  commenced.  It  is  one  of 
the  parts  of  Eemedial  Treatment.  Thus  (1)  we  pursue  the 
causes  of  disease  with  measures  calculated  to  destroy  them  at 
every  stage  of  their  activity  within  the  system — disinfectants, 
for  example.  (2)  We  remove  foreign  bodies,  poisons,  etc., 
from  the  body  whenever  practicable,  and  encourage  their 
elimination.  (3)  We  may  be  said  to  practise  the  avoidance  of 
the  causes  of  disease  after  it  has  been  established,  when  we 
prevent  auto- infection — so  fruitful  a  manner  of  extension,  for 
instance,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  skin  ;  and  when  we  caution 
alcoholics  against  drink  or  the  subjects  of  gastric  ulcer  against 
solid  food  and  exertion.      All  classes  of  causes,  excepting  those 
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which  are  instantaneous  in  their  action,  may  be  dealt  with  by 
one  or  other  of  these  methods,  inasmuch  as  they  continue  to 
exist,  and  ordinarily  to  act  prejudicially  within  the  body, 
along  with  the  disease  which  they  have  produced.  (4)  We 
arrest  the  continued  action  of  diphtheria  within  the  body  by 
protective  antitoxin,  even  after  the  disease  is  established  in 
the  throat  (5)  We  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  body 
to  adapt  itself  to  the  many  demands  on  it  inseparable 
from  disease ;  and  (6)  we  are  only  too  often  compelled  to 
practise  the  method  of  counter-acting  the  causes  of  disease,  that 
is,  of  neutralizing  their  effects  by  giving  a  variety  of  drugs. 

Here  we  see  the  need  and  the  place  of  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  and  of  the  Practitioner  respectively.  The  former 
mainly  deals  with  the  causes  of  disease  and  their  media 
directly — with  food,  water,  house -building,  sewerage  and 
infection.  His  methods  relate  to  the  community,  the  people 
collectively.  On  the  other  hand,  the  practitioner  deals  with 
the  individual ;  and  wlien  his  advice  is  given  as  regards  the 
prevention  of  disease  it  is  mainly  with  respect  to  fortify- 
ing the  body  against  invasion,  that  is  strengthening 
natural  resistance.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  obvious  that 
all  hygienic  measures  of  a  public  kind  have  a  similar 
effect :  tliey  build  up  a  sound  constitution  in  the  race.  Wlien 
it  comes  to  an  actual  ca,se  of  disease  the  practitioner  has  still 
to  keep  before  liis  mind  the  siime  great  considerations  :  to 
maintain  and  otlierwise  assist  or  control  the  natural  provisions 
for  resistance. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

PEINCIPLES  OF  TEEATMENT  FOUNDED  ON 
PATHOLOGY. 

SEARCH   FOR    PATHOLOGICAL    INDICATIONS. 

The  pathological  characters  of  a  diseased  organ,  the  appear- 
ances which  it  presents  on  post-mortem  examination  or  when 
exposed  to  view  by  a  surgical  operation,  are  the  second  great 
set  of  concrete  facts  on  which  rational  treatment  is  based. 
A  broken  rib,  a  cirrhosed  liver,  a  lung  infiltrated  with 
tubercle  are  definite  existences  or  conditions  which  impress 
the  mind  of  the  observer,  and  which  will  rise  in  idea  before 
it  when  the  question  of  treatment  of  the  disease  presents  itself 
in  another  instance.  The  cultivation  of  morbid  anatomy  and 
tlie  employment  of  it  as  a  guide  to  treatment  characterize  the 
legitimate  Medicine  of  the  present  time  as  distinguished  from 
the  Medicine  of  the  past  and  from  the  many  systems  of  treat- 
ment— "  homoeopathic,"  "  hydropathic  "  and  so  on — respectively, 
based  on  belief  or  on  some  single  specidation  or  theory  more  or 
less  plausible  and  attractive  to  the  lay  mind. 

There  is,  however,  danger  to  rational  treatment  in  the 
disposition  which  readily  develops  in  the  student's  mind  to 
magnify  the  importance  of  pathological  anatomy  :  to  regard  the 
post-mortem  appearances  as  the  whole  of  disease.  Patliological 
anatomy,  particularly  pathological  histology — of  the  connective 
tissues,  of  the  vessels,  of  the  cells — luis  frequently  been  repre- 
sented as  synonymous  with  Pathogeny,  disregarding  the  great 
events  of  aetiology  and  clinical  history,  the  two  other  factors  of 
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the  natural  history  of  disease.  The  great  development 
of  pathological  anatomy  some  thirty  years  ago  tended  to 
beget  a  certain  heartlessness  in  treatment  which  has  only 
recently  been  dispelled,  more  particularly  by  the  simultaneous 
advance  of  bacteriology  and  Lister's  antiseptic  method.  We 
accept  the  facts  of  morbid  anatomy  as  furnishing  one,  but  only 
one,  of  the  orders  of  indications  which  have  to  guide  us  in 
planning  scientific  treatment.  They  are  the  truth,  but  not  the 
whole  truth ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen  under  aetiolog}% 
they  are  but  the  effects  of  causes  which  precede  them  and 
which  are  often  more  easily  and  successfully  controlled. 

We  shall  now  analyse  some  of  the  more  important  facts  of 
general  pathology  with  a  view  to  discover  therapeutical  indica- 
tions in  them.  We  shall  do  so  mainly  from  the  side  of  the 
recuperative  factors  of  the  process,  which  are  our  proper 
concern ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  other 
factor  of  disease — destruction — has  its  own  importance  to  us, 
and  that  the  different  factors  are  not  separate  in  nature,  as 
they  have  to  be  represented  in  the  analysis,  but  intimately 
associated  and  blended  with  each  other. 

The  pathological  processes  which  will  best  serve  our 
present  purpose  are  the  following:  Inflammation,  Ulceration 
and  Necrosis ;  Degeneration  ;  Hypertrophy  ;  Atrophy ;  Haemor- 
rhage ;  Dilatation,  and  Anatomical  Readjustment. 


Therapeutical  Study  of  Inflammation,  Ulceration 
AND  Necrosis. 

Nature  of  the  Pathological  Process. — The  factors  of  the 
inflammatory  process  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of 
the  term  are  two :  the  destructive  or  degenerative  factor,  and 
the  conservative  and  re-constructive  factor. 

The  destriu'iive  factor  is  the  local  manifestation  of  the 
action  of  the  irritant  or  liarmfiil  influence  which  constitutes 
the  cause.  What  the  causes  of  inflammation  are  we  have 
seen  sufficiently  for  our  present  purpose  in  our  study  of 
a^tiological  indications.  In  many  instances  they  are  micro- 
organisms or   their  products,  but   they  are  also  chemical  and 
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physical.  The  destructive  factor  consists  of  damage  or  death 
of  the  tissues  in  the  fonns  of  cloudy,  fatty  and  other  retro- 
gressive or  degenerative  changes,  molecular  necrosis,  ulceration, 
sloughing,  caries,  formation  of  sequestra,  gangrene,  etc. — 
changes  associated  with  impairment  and  finally  arrest  of 
function. 

The  destructive  actions  and  effects  of  pathogenetic 
influences  are,  of  course,  very  different  in  different  instancea 
In  some  instances  the  destructive  action  is  so  extensive,  or  so 
severe,  or  essentially  so  intense  and  swift,  that  it  occupies  the 
whole  field  and  course  of  the  pathological  process.  Such  for 
instance  are  lacerations,  eschars  and  the  actions  of  the  virulent 
infections  of  inflammatory  oedema  and  of  spreading  gangrene. 
Or  the  cause  may  be  specific  in  its  action,  like  tubercle  or 
syphilis,  and  directly  or  indirectly  lead  to  softening  of  the 
tissues.  In  other  kinds  of  inflammation  there  is  but  little 
intensity  of  destruction  :  degeneration  represents  the  destruc- 
tive factor,  passes  off,  and  gives  place  to  regeneration.  Fortu- 
nately in  many  cases  there  is  evidence  of  limitation  of  the 
Ufe-history  of  the  cause,  and  this  promotes  recovery.  Thus 
the  organisms  of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  and  of  typhoid 
fever  complete  the  term  of  their  activity  within  the  body  in  a 
fairly  definite  number  of  days  and  weeks  respectively ;  just  as 
some  of  the  grosser  parasites,  like  the  chigger,  complete  the 
cycle  of  their  connexion  with  man,  and  the  attendant  inflam- 
mation ends,  in  a  very  brief  time.^ 

The  constitutional  manifestations  of  the  destructive  factor 
are  chiefly  fever,  wasting  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  and  disturb- 
ances of  the  physiological  actions  of  the  viscera,  produced  by 
pain  and  tension  locally  and  by  absorption  of  the  poisonous 
products  of  the  different  specific  organisms. 

The  factor  of  inflammation  which  is  conservative  and  re-con- 
structive  in  its  nature  and  effects  consists  of  several  different 
elements.  The  first  of  these  is  the  conservative  or  resistant 
element ;  natural  resistance  still  attempting  to  preserve  the 
tissues  from  further  injury  by  the  pathogenetic  influence  which 
is  at  work.  This  element  takes  the  forms  of  phagocytosis — 
active  resistance ;  immunity — passive  defence  by  exudates ;  and 

^  Manson,  "Tropical  Diseases,"  Londou,  p.  589. 
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limitation  of  the  area  of  destruction.  The  second  element  is 
re-constructive  or  regenerative;  attempting  to  make  good  the 
damage.  This  takes  the  form  of  repair  and  reprodvction 
of  parts.  The  third  of  these  elements  is  removal  of  the 
products  and  other  effects — an  attempt  to  restore  the  status 
qico.  Each  of  these  elements  will  have  to  be  briefly  examined 
in  search  of  therapeutic  principles. 

Phagocytosis  has  been  partly  noticed  already,  in  con- 
nexion with  setiological  indications,  as  an  aggressive  form 
of  natural  resistance.  The  particulate  cause  of  disease  is 
assailed  not  only  at  the  invasion  but  persistently  and  con- 
tinuously; and  its  destructive  actions  are  thus  checked  or 
arrested.  Phagocytosis  appears  to  be  universal  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  a  fact  which  suggests  that  inflammation  in  its 
rudimentary  forms  is  independent  of  nerves  and  vessels.  In 
the  higher  orders  of  animals,  however,  important  vascular  and 
circulatory  changes  and  nervous  disturbances  accompany 
phagocytosia  Vascular  dilatation  and  acceleration  of  the 
current  (constituting  vascular  reaction)  bring  up  the  phago- 
cytes to  the  position  occupied  by  the  invading  enemy.  The 
passive  hyperemia  that  follows  enables  the  leucocytes  to 
settle  and  issue  through  the  walls  by  diapedesis  to  the  aid  of 
the  tissue  cells,  some  of  which  also  possess  phagocytic  powers. 
Pliagocytes  attack,  incorporate  and  digest  the  micro-organisms 
wliich  they  meet  and  master,  probably  destroying  them  by 
their  excretory  products  before  actual  contact.  Many  of 
them  |>erish  in  the  attempt.  The  affected  part  becomes 
crowded  with  cells ;  and  these  and  the  abundant  sero-fibrinous 
exudation  give  rise  to  the  swelling,  oedema,  purulent  infiltni- 
tion,  abscess  or  ciitarrh,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  speedily 
manifests  itself,  along  with  pain,  heat  and  redness  referable  to 
nervous  and  viiscular  disturbances. 

Phagocytosis  often  fails  to  cope  with  the  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion, as  might  be  illustrated  from  so  many  of  the  acute  infect- 
ive diseases.  Micro-organisms  may  overwhelm  the  phagocytes 
by  very  numbers.  If  the  micro-organisms  or  their  products  be 
peculiarly  virulent,  the  phagocytes  are  believed  not  to  attempt 
to  encounter  them,  but  to  remain  within  the  vessels — negative 
chemiotaxis.      Or  the  original  injury  of  the  part  may  have 
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been  so  severe  and  extensive  that  destruction  necessarily  gets 
the  upper  hand.  On  the  contrary,  the  phagocytes  themselves 
may  be  feeble,  probably  from  constitutional  causes.  In  the  one 
way  or  the  other  the  conservative  element  is  insufficient ; 
destruction  proceeds  and  extends;  and  exhaustion  and 
death  may  result.  On  the  other  hand,  pus-formation  may 
be  excessive  ;  occasionally  it  is  so  great  as  to  cause  serious 
pressure  which  may  be  a  worse  condition  than  the  original 
disease.^ 

Immunity. — Phagocytosis  does  not  represent  the  whole 
of  the  resistant  or  conservative  element  of  inflammation. 
The  tissues  continue  to  be  protected  by  the  method  of  passive 
defence  which  we  studied  under  setiological  indications  as 
natural  immunity — a  certain  intrinsic  vital  property,  activity 
or  soundness  of  their  substance  or  nutrition,  or  some  aseptic 
property  or  constituent  of  the  blood  serum  and  the  inflam- 
matory exudates,  which  enables  them  to  withstand  the 
destructive  factor,  or  is  itself  actively  bactericidal  or  antitoxic 
One  of  the  functions  of  the  vascular  reaction  of  inflammation 
is  to  pour  out  increased  fluid  into  the  injured  area.^  Exuda- 
tion is  peculiarly  abundant  in  virulent  inflammations  caused 
by  micro-organisms,  the  serum  apparently  antagonising  the 
microbes  and  their  products,  and  thus  rendering  them  an  easy 
prey  to  the  phagocytes.  At  the  same  time  the  serum  forms  a 
protective  covering  or  scab  to  the  wound.^ 

Passive  defence  also  may  be  unsuccessful,  by  falling  below 
the  normal  or  ordinary.  The  exudation  fails  to  resist  the 
micro-organisms  and  their  products.  Severe  effects  from 
pathogenetic  influences  of  even  mild  degree  are  not  uncom- 
monly seen  in  drunkards,  diabetics,  and  persons  viscerally  un- 
sound, when  they  sustain  a  simple  wound  or  suffer  from  a  simple 
disease,  the  afifected  parts  drifting  into  ulceration,  and  con- 
stitutional disturbances  developing  a  serious  aspect.  But 
insteiul  of  this  the  opposite  evil  is  occasionally  ob.served.  Tlie 
exudation  is  so  abundant  as  to  cause  further  local  injury  by 

'  *'In  this  overproductiveness  [of  pus]  Nature  is  cheated  of  her  intent." 
Simon,  "  Hohnes'  System  of  Surgery,"  1st  Ed.  vol.  i.  pp.  30,  31. 
^  Adami,  AUbutt's  **  System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
•  Adami,  Ibid.^  p.  70. 
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interfering  with  the  vessels,  and  thus  increasiiig  instead  of 
diminishing  deatnit^tion, 

Limitatkm  i.s  the  third  manifestation  of  the  strictly  con* 
aerv'ative  or  resistant  elements  of  inflammation.  LiiaiUitioii 
of  the  held  or  area  of  activity  of  the  destructive  element  is 
acuompli&hed  by  c^Us  and  by  fibrin.  It  is  seen  in  the  encap- 
sulation of  parasites ;  in  the  protective  layer  (pyogenic 
raembrane)  which  often  bounds  an  abscess ;  in  the  thickening 
of  the  cuticle  at  an  injared  part  or  at  the  seat  of  intermittent 
pressure ;  in  coagulation  attending  thrombosis ;  in  the  forma- 
tion of  fibrotic  sheiiths ;  in  adhesions ;  and  in  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  demarcation  in  gangrene,  Wliilst  these  pr^jeesstiS 
from  the  histological  point  of  view  are  of  the  nature  of  repair, 
the  effect  of  them  is  limitation  oi'  localisation  of  destruction, 
as  well  as  the  prevention  of  general  infection ;  and  their 
structural  details  are  specially  disposed  to  secure  this  end. 
And  this  end  is  in  some  instances  more  than  at  first  appears. 
Prioiarily  it  means  a  binner  to  the  extension  of  injurious 
agents  ; '  secoudarily  it  often  means  investment.  The  fibroid 
tissue  around  an  invading  host  of  micro-organisms  not  only 
blot^ks  their  iucursions  beyond  the  part-s  already  occupied,  that 
is,  practically  removes  them  from  the  body  as  long  as  it  is 
maintained.  It  also  starves  their  supplies  of  blood  and  air, 
and  stifles  them  in  their  own  self* destructive  products.* 
Demarcation  prevents  extension  into  continuous  parts;  ad- 
hesion prevents  extension  into  discontinuous  parts,  as  is  well 
illustrated  by  peritonitis. 

Limitation  may  fail  by  being  either  defective  or  exoessive ; 
and  m^metimes  it  is  misdirected  It  fails  to  be  established  in 
the  presence  of  virulent  organisms ;  the  disease  then  becomes 
"  spreading/'  as  in  some  kinds  of  ulcers,  gangrene  and  cellulitis, 
and  tlie  blood  becomes  infected  through  the  l\Tnpliatics  or 
veins— fiepticsemia.  In  erysipelas  an  attempt  at  demarcation, 
evidenced  by  the  elevated  border,  too  frequently  breaks  down. 
Adhesions  fail  to  form  from  a  simOar  cause,  or  more  often  are 
prevented  by  movement  as  in  gastric  and  intestinal  perfora- 

'  ?Aym,  Quaiirft  "  Dictionary,**  art.  **Hypiirtrapliy/'*  vol.  i,  ^k  905  :  C,  T, 
WilUama,  IhiiL^  ai-L   '*  PljthiwJA/'  vol,  ii.  p.  -105. 
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tions.  The  wall  of  a  tuberculous  abscess  is  composed  of 
tuberculous  growth  and  imperfectly  formed  caseating  tissues.^ 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  substance  of  limiting 
membranes  and  encapsuled  foci  of  disease  consists  of  lowly 
organised  material,  and  may  break  down  at  a  later  period  if 
the  general  health  become  impaired,  as  in  tuberculosis,  setting 
free  the  contagion  once  more.  In  this  connexion  we  appreciate 
one  of  the  radical  weaknesses  of  limitation — that  it  locks  up 
within  the  body  for  an  indefinite  time  the  germs  of  disease, 
instead  of  ridding  the  system  of  them  in  the  form  of  discharge 
and  insuring  it  against  reinfection.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
limitation  of  inflammation  secured  by  adhesion  may  be  im- 
fortimate  by  being  excessive  and  causing  interference  with 
the  functions  of  parts.  Intra-peritoneal  adhesions,  originally 
of  great  (possibly  even  vital)  importance  in  preventing  per- 
foration of  the  bowel,  may  also  prevent  wholesome  peristalsis 
on  which  removal  of  infective  products  depends;  and  may 
ultimately  lead  to  obstruction  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  well  as 
to  other  less  serious  disturbances. 

Repair  is  the  chief  manifestation  of  the  re-constructive 
or  regenerative  factor  of  inflammation.  Eepair  proceeds  side 
by  side  with  the  destructive  element,  and  follows  it  up,  mending 
the  damaged  tissues.  It  is  of  inverse  activity  and  success  to 
the  destructive  factor.  The  check  which  the  latter  receives 
from  phagocytosis  and  immunity  assists  repair ;  but  repair  is 
independent  of  phagocytosis,  occurring  in  the  absence  of  it 
when  the  injury  is  slight  and  not  associated  with  micro- 
organisms. Eepair  is  an  essential  proi)erty  of  the  cell.-  It 
is  not  an  affair  of  vessels  or  of  nerves,  though  both  of  these  do 
greatly  influence  it,^  but  of  the  fixed  connective  tissue  cells, 
epithelium,  vascular  endothelium — possibly  also  of  leucocytes. 
In  the  case  of  wounds,  repair  is  attained  with  different  degrees 
of  readiness  and  success  in  the  forms  of  union  by  first 
intention,  union  by  granulations,  etc. 

Reprodtu^tion  or  restoration  of  lost  parts  or  organs  is  a 
variety  of  repair  seen  in  blood  vessels,  certain  glands,  nerves, 

*  "Watson  Cheyne,  "Treatment  of  Wounds,  Abscesses,  and  Ulcers,*'  p.  180. 

*  Bizzozero,  SrU.  Med,  Joum,  London,  1894,  vol.  i.  p.  732. 

*  Bizzozero^  Und,,  p.  732. 
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muscles,  and  some  other  tissues  and  organs.  Even  trans- 
plantation is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  spontaneous  process.^ 

The  circumstances  which  favour  repair  and  reproduction 
are  chiefly:  a  proper  supply  and  a  proper  quality  of  blood, 
which  involve  generous  nourishment,  repair  of  tissue  waste 
being  done  with  proper  food  only ;  ^  a  healthy  state  and 
nonnal  action  of  the  nerves  locally  and  of  the  central  nervous 
system,  including  the  organ  of  mind  ;  a  certain  amount  of  rest, 
physic^illy  and  physiologically ;  freedom  from  local  irritation ; 
cleanliness,  that  is,  the  absence  or  control  of  micro-organisms ; 
air,^  and  heat.* 

Repair  and  reproduction  fail  very  often — in  different  degrees 
and  in  different  ways  jujcording  to  circumstances.  Repair  may 
be  entirely  absent  in  the  inflammations  associated  with  virulent 
micro-organisms.  Short  of  this,  it  is  insufficient  or  slow  when 
the  circumstances  favourable  to  it  are  variously  wanting.  The 
condition  of  the  local  circulation  is  often  far  from  being  con- 
ducive to  anabolism :  the  arteries  may  be  unsound ;  the  venous 
bloixl  is  delayed  in  the  part  by  posture,  cold,  varix,  and  other 
circ*umstancA?8 ;  exudation  compresses  the  vessels,  and  so  doe« 
fibrous  growth,  particularly  in  certain  situations;  whilst  in 
other  instances  the  vascular  reaction  is  too  violent.  The  blood 
may  l)e  poisoned  by  the  products  and  effects  of  the  pathogenetic 
cause ;  wasted  by  the  drain  connected  with  phagocytosis, 
exudation,  elimination  and  repair  itself;  and  otherwise  im- 
jxjverislied.  Wounds  "  do  badly  "  in  the  subjects  of  Bright's 
disease,  leukamiia,  scurvy,  glycosuria,  and  other  debilitating 
conditions.  Diseases  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  cord  prevent 
repair  dirtrtly  or  indirectly  (trophic  effects) ;  and  depression 
of  the  mental  centres  apjK^ars  to  have  a  similar  effect.  Want 
of  rest  is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  imperfect  rej)air, 
which  is  slow,  incomplete,  inferior  in  res})ect  of  the  tissue- 
substiince  ft)rnied,*  or  entirely  arrested,  under  the  influence  of 
movement,  of  inc('ss<uit  local  irritation  of  the  cells,  of  functional 
activity  of  the  parts  atlecttHl  or  of  tht*  body  as  a  whole.      Thus 

*  Coats,  '•  rathi.lo^'y."  18S9,  p.  1.^7. 

•*  Mott,  Allbutt -s  *'vSy>trm  ofMoilicine,"  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
»  Watson  Cl»t>yiio,  oik  r{f.  p.  22. 

*  Bi/zozoro,  /<>(•.  cit.  \\  731. 
^  Coati;,  oj>.  cit.f  p.  474. 
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gastric  ulcer  is  slow  to  heal  as  loDg  as  the  presence  of  solid 
food  excites  the  churning  and  propulsive  movements  of  the 
stomach,  permits  gaseous  distension  with  stret<jhing  and 
irritation  of  the  damaged  walls,  and  evokes  the  secretion  of  the 
actively  digestive  juice ;  whilst  general  bodily  imrest  is  equally 
unfavourable  to  its  repair.  Dirt,  particularly  infective  dirt, 
is  the  commonest  and  most  important  of  all  the  causes  of 
imperfect  repair.  Certain  nervous  circimistances,  and  personal, 
family  and  racial  qualities  also  appear  to  delay  healing.  The 
tissues  heal  much  better  in  the  young  than  in  the  old. 
On  the  other  hand,  excess  is  common  in  repair,  as  it  is  in 
phagocytosis.^  Of  this  the  most  familiar  instance  is  "  weak  " 
granulations.  It  must  also  be  very  carefully  observed  that  repair 
in  a  large  proportion  of  instances  is  a  substitution  process, 
a  process  of  degradation,  the  proper  structure  being  replaced 
by  common  fibrous  tissue.  This  is  not  a  merely  sentimental 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  result  of  repair.  Fibrous  tissue  has 
many  unfortunate  eflfects  on  the  actions  and  nutrition  of  parts 
independently  of  its  being  inferior  histologically.  Eepair 
by  fibrosis  has  to  account  for  indurations,  contractions  (with 
consequent  atrophy  of  parenchyma),  scleroses,  cirrhoses,  closure 
of  vessels  and  all  its  imhappy  consequences,  adhesions  in 
unfortunate  situations,  rigidities  and  distortions  and  stenoses 
of  valvular  apparatus,  opacities  of  the  cornea,  and  strictures. 
The  functions  of  delicate  or  vital  organs  may  be  ruined  by 
this  method  of  natural  recovery,  function  being  sacrificed  to 
preservation  of  life — permanent  or  temporary. 

The  third  conservative  element  of  inflammation  is 
removal  of  the  products  and  effects.  The  micro-organisms 
and  phagocytes  that  have  perished  in  the  struggle,  and  the 
structures  that  have  been  wrecked,  are  disposed  of.  It  would 
appear  that  phagocytosis,  repair  and  limitation,  taken  together, 
are  a  very  costly  or  extravagant  process.  The  leucocytes,  the 
effusions,  the  plastic  and  proliferative  elements  intended  to 
effect  repair,  the  limiting  growth — all  are  probably  in  great 
excess  in  most  instances;  and  this  excess,  itself  undergoing 
degeneration,  added  to  the  debris  of  the  original  tissues  and  the 

^  Virchow,   "Transformation  and   Descent,"  Joumh,  Path,  and  BacterioL, 
Edin.  and  London,  1892,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 
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micro-organ isinB,  forms  a  large  amoiuit  of  products  which  have 
to  be  cleared  away.  This  part  of  the  iutiammatoiy  process 
is  accomplished  by  the  phagocytes  and  exudates,  and  by  the 
lymphatic  system  and  excretory  organs.  Familiar  instances 
of  the  process  are  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  the  resolution 
of  acute  pneumonia,  the  absorption  of  pleuritic  effusions,  the 
rapid  disappeamnce  of  synovitis  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  slow 
disappearance  of  sequestra.  It  is  seen  more  obviously  because 
more  superficially  in  the  discharge  from  ulcers,  in  desquama- 
tion, in  expectoration,  and  in  ciitarrhs  from  the  different 
mucous  surfaces.  Abscesses  discharge  spontaneously  sooner  or 
later. 

Eemoval  of  the  products  and  effects  is  so  often  unsuccessful 
that  it  is  one  of  the  commonest  ways  in  which  inftammation 
follows  an  unfavourable  course.  It  may  fail  t*ntirely  to  be 
accomplished :  pus  is  pent  up  in  a  cavity  or  under  a  crust  or 
6cab ;  tension  of  the  retained  products  results ;  and  a  long 
train  of  local  and  constitutional  consequences  sets  in,  familiar 
to  ns  \\\  abscess  urgently  calling  for  e  vac  nation  or  for  drainage. 
Sometimes  removal  of  the  products  is  excessively  slow,  as  in 
the  case  of  bone.  Or  it  may  be  imperfectly  completedi 
remnants  or  residues  being  left  unabsorbed,  or  as  a  putty-like 
or  caseous  stuff,  or  as  masses  of  calcified  material  Such 
residues  frequently  induce  recurrence  of  disease — of  which  peri- 
typhlitis, iritis'  and  pleurisy  are  common  illustrations.  The 
direction  taken  by  intiammatory  products  towards  a  free 
surface  may  be  unfortunate.  Pns  may  pass  from  liver  or 
from  pleura  into  lung;  from  the  one  lung  into  the  other;  or 
it  may  burrow  or  burst  in  dangerous  directions,  of  which  there 
are  many  instances.  Before  or  in  the  course  of  removal,  pro- 
ducts may  undergo  decomposition,  as  we  see  in  bronchiectasis 
and  phthisis ;  they  may  block  the  passages  and  cause  fresh 
disorder  and  disease,  as  is  done  by  renal  casts;  or  they 
may  infect  the  passages  €%  route,  of  which  unfortunate 
result  laryngeal  and  intestinal  tuberculosis  affords  a  familiar 
instance.  In  other  cases  iiiHammatory  products  are  retained 
tempomrily  or  permanently  in  the  lymphatic  tract,  where  they 
serve  as  fresh  foci  of  disease  at  some  future  time ;  and 
*  Bi  Outer,  Quain's  "Dictionary,"  art.  *'Eyo,  Di&eaaea  of/*  vol.  i.  jh  655. 
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here  again  the  secondary  disease  may  be  infective,  whether 
acute  lymphangitis  or  chronic  tuberculosis.  When  they  have 
entered  the  blood  itself  they  may  poison  it,  rapidly  or  slowly ; 
and  establish  such  morbid  conditions  as  septicajmia,  pyaemia, 
cachexia,  anaemia,  or  lardaceous  disease. 

When  the  results  of  inflammation  are  completely  successful 
no  anatomical  change  in  the  afTected  organ  that  can  be 
discerned  is  left  behind — resolution.  Even  physiological 
impairment  need  not  remain.  In  most  instances,  however, 
the  effect  is  a  degree  of  permanent  damage  or  deterioration. 
Connective  tissue  of  repair  certainly  possesses  less  vital  resist- 
ance than  the  original  parenchyma  of  the  organ  which  has 
been  injured  and  inflamed.  It  is  left  and  it  remains  less 
resistant  to  pathogenetic  influences,  and  may  even  break  down 
if  the  blood  become  disordered  or  deficient,  or  in  depressed 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  Eecurrence  of  inflammation 
is  often  to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way — as  is  seen  in  peri- 
typhlitis, gastric  ulcer  and  malignant  endocarditis. 

The  constitutional  phenomena  of  inflammation  referable 
to  the  conservative  factor  of  the  process  may  be  referred  to 
very  briefly.  The  drain  upon  the  blood,  nutrition  and  bodily 
strength  caused  by  the  reparative  and  eUminative  parts  of  the 
process  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  increased  activity 
of  all  the  elementary  functions  which  immediately  attends 
successful  healing.  Albumosuria  and  other  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  urine  are  further  evidences  of  the  activity 
of  resolution,  absorption  and  elimination  going  on.  These  as 
well  as  the  other  constitutional  effects  of  inflammation  will 
be  discussed  more  fully  under  the  head  of  Clinical  Indica- 
tions. 

Indications  for  Remedial  Treatment. — We  have  thus  com- 
pleted our  rapid  review  of  the  most  important  fiicts  connected 
with  the  pathology  of  inflammation  which  might  be  expected 
to  furnish  us  with  material  for  the  discovery  of  therapeutical 
principles:  the  destructive  factor,  the  conservative  and  re- 
generative factors,  and  the  many  directions  in  which  the  latter 
prove  inefficient  and  therefore  require  assistance.  We  ought 
to  be  in  a  position  now  to  formulate  the  rational  indications 
for  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 
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The  first  indication  is  readily  discovered :  to  arrest  the 
destriLctive  factor  of  inflammation.  This  is  done  on  the  one 
hand  by  combating  the  cause  directly.  We  copy  and  pro- 
mote phagocytosis.  We  attack  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  the 
tissues  with  a  view  to  its  destruction  or  removal  On  this 
principle  the  surgeon  employs  disinfectants  and  escharotics; 
he  scrapes  a  tuberculous  ulcer  or  cavity,  removes  scrofulous 
glands,  abscesses  and  bones,  and  even  amputates  a  limb  in 
diffuse  cellulitis,  to  sweep  away  the  micro-organisms  bodily; 
he  applies  specific  drugs  locally  in  the  form  of  lotions,  oint- 
ments, fumigations,  injections;  or  remedies  with  a  similar 
effect  are  given  internally — quinine,  mercury,  salicyls,  anti- 
toxins. Parasites  and  malignant  growths  are  attacked  with 
chemical  poisons  or  with  the  knife.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
phagocytosis  can  be  directly  assisted.  Measures  calculated 
to  have  this  effect  include  the  local  application  of  heat,  to 
dilate  tlie  vessels  by  means  of  fomentations  or  poultices; 
attention  to  tlie  state  of  the  blood,  particularly  its  plasma  and 
leucocytes,  by  means  of  well-regulated  nutrition  balanced  with 
elimination — purgatives  appearing  to  be  specially  valuable  in 
the  early  stage  of  inflammation;  and  stimulation  of  the 
local  nerves,  vessels  and  cells  in  certain  cases — the  action 
probably  in  part  of  blisters.  Heat  locally  applied  has  the 
further  action  of  increasing  the  freedom  of  exudation,  the 
second  natural  means  of  resistance  to  tlie  agents  of  destruction. 
Possibly  serum  therapeutics,  when  it  has  been  more  fully 
developed,  may  furnish  us  with  artificial  means  of  producing 
the  same  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  tliere  are  instances  (and 
stages  ?)  of  inflammation  in  wliicli  not  heat  but  cold  is  beneficial, 
by  controlling  excessive  vascular  reaction  and  exudation. 

At  the  same  time  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  check 
the  degenerative  and  necrotic  chang(!S  to  which  the  cause  gives 
rise,  that  is,  to  strengtlien  the  natural  immunity  of  the  parts. 
Herb  there  is  an  indication  for  abundant  nutrition,  for  a 
plcntifid  supply  of  fresh  air,  for  reduction  of  katalx)lism  by 
m(»,ans  of  Icxial  rest,  and  perliaps  for  tlie  use  of  iron,  arsenic, 
cod-liver  oil  and  otlua-  drugs  which  improve  the  quality  of 
the  blood  and  quicken  anabolism. 

The  second  indication   to  be  drawn  from  a  studv  of  in- 
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flammation  is  to  copy  and  'promote  limitation.  It  is  on  this 
principle  that  we  attempt  to  establish  an  artificial  line  of 
demarcation  in  erysipelas  (probably  without  success).  More 
ordinarily,  limitation  is  promoted  on  the  same  principle,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  same  means,  as  repair,  particularly  by  rest,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  immediately.  In  other  instances  the 
indication  is  fulfilled  by  strictly  refraining  from  meddlesome 
interference  with  the  barrier  that  is  naturally  raised  against 
absorption,  for  example  in  malignant  pustule  ^  and  in  inflamed 
veins  and  viscera. 

The  third  leading  indication  is  to  copy  and  promote  repair. 
The  refinement  and  detail  of  surgical  dressings  at  the  present 
time  are  plain  evidence  of  the  importance  and  success  of  the 
highly  scientific  methods  of  locally  assisting  and  controlling 
natural  repair  which  have  been  founded  on  the  facts  just  re- 
viewed ;  and  the  surgeon  is  equally  attentive  to  the  constitutional 
means  which  he  employs  in  the  general  management  of  his 
patienta  He  works  on  thoroughly  rational  principles.  He 
attends  to  the  position  of  the  affected  part  with  respect  to 
freedom  of  circulation — particularly  the  return  of  venous  blood, 
and  to  freedom  from  pain,  irritation  of  the  sore  surface,  and 
other  kinds  of  nervous  discomfort.  By  effecting  these  ends  he 
promotes  rest ;  and  he  employs  every  possible  means,  direct  and 
indirect,  local  and  general,  to  secure  this  indispensable  condition. 
He  uses  antiseptic  or  aseptic  measures  with  discrimination. 
He  quickens  weak  germinal  activity  by  applying  stimulating 
lotions  of  silver,  copper  or  zinc  salts,  or  by  means  of  blisters. 
On  the  otlier  hand  he  checks  exuberant  growth  by  scraping 
weak  granulations.  He  controls  excessive  vascular  excite- 
ment with  heat  in  the  form  of  boric  acid  fomentations; 
with  cold  in  many  forms;  with  solutions  of  acetate  or 
subacetate  of  lead;  or  it  may  be  by  local  depletion.  He 
orders  a  plentiful  supply  of  nutritious  food ;  abundance  of 
fresh  air  ;  daily  evacuation  of  the  bowels  ;  scrupulous  attention 
to  the  excretory  functions  and  condition  of  the  skin  ;  and 
cheerful  mental  surroundings.  He  makes  full  allowance  for 
the  age,  sex,  circumstances  and  personality  of  each  patient. 
In  other  instances  the  surgeon  even  goes  so  far  as  to  eo})y 
^  Greenfield,  Quain's  "Dictionary,"  art.  "Pustule,  Malignant,"  vol.  ii.  p.  694. 
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repair  and  reproduction  in  a  wholesale  fashion.  He  imites  a 
fractured  bone  with  pega,  wires  a  broken  patella,  traosplants 
strips  of  skin.  In  consequence  of  the  suecees  which  has  been 
attained  in  the  healing  of  wounds  by  sc^ieiitific  control  of  repiir, 
he  does  not  hesitate  to  perform  surgical  operations  involving 
extensive  division  of  partB^  confident  as  he  is  that  they  will 
unite  with  readiness  and  completeness  if  the  conditions 
favourable  to  repair  are  insured.  Whilst  he  thus  encourages 
repair,  the  surgeon  does  not  forget  that  the  result  of  it  is 
60  me  times  unfortunate  from  its  very  excess,  or  from  the  form 
which  it  takes  or  the  situation  in  which  it  occurs.  He  there- 
fore takes  precautions  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  evil 
results  of  fibrous  healing,  including  ankylosis,  stricture,  and 
opacity,  by  means  of  due  regulation  of  rest  and  exercise  and 
other  devices ;  and  he  uses  every  effort  to  heal  wounds  and 
ulcers  qtiickly  so  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  a  quantity  of 
weak  tissue  which  might  break  down  later  on. 

When  inflammation  involves  an  internal  organ  and 
concerns  the  physician,  this  indication  is  equally  rational  and 
urgent.  Unhappily  it  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  many  of  its 
details  because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  the  affected  part ;  still, 
much  more  can  be  done  to  promote  repair  th;in  might  appear 
at  first  sight.  Best  is  secured — both  general  and  local— by 
confinement  to  bed  or  the  house,  or  by  relief  from  work,  in 
different  instances  as  circumstances  require ;  and  by  reducing 
functional  activity — of  the  heart,  for  example,  in  endocarditis, 
of  the  stomach  in  gastric  ulcer,  of  the  chest  in  pleurisy.  By 
following  these  principles  we  also  control  connective  tissue 
growth  and  secure  repair  with  stronger  material,  thus 
reducing  the  liability  to  subsequent  breaking-do%vn  of  the  scar- 
tissua  We  may  even  prevent  the  unfortunate  effects  of 
fibrosis  attending  the  repair  of  internal  organs  or  at  least 
keep  them  witliin  moderate  bounds,  just  as  the  surgeon  does 
for  external  parts,  Eespiratoiy  exercises  restore  in  some 
degree  the  expansion  of  the  chest  after  pleurisy  or  in  the 
quiescent  stage  of  phthisis.  To  take  another  illustrative 
example,  the  favourable  course  of  the  local  inflammatory 
process  of  typhoid  fever  is  assisted  by  bodily  rest ;  by  rigid 
supervision  of  the  diet  in  respect  of  amount  and  kind,  so  as  to 
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favour  physiological  rest  of  the  bowel  whilst  it  is  sufficiently 
nutritious  to  restore  the  blood  and  damaged  tissues ;  and  by 
disinfecting  the  foul  products  and  preventing  tympanites. 
Depletion  and  counter-irritation  of  parts  in  vascular  or  nervous 
connexion  with  inflamed  viscera  are  rationally  indicated  in 
many  instances,  and  practised  with  success.  In  these  internal 
inflammations  constitutional  measures  have  to  be  employed 
with  even  greater  care  if  possible  than  in  external :  nutrition, 
elimination,  hygiene  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  courage  and  hope,  whilst  due  respect  is  paid  to  the 
particular  organ  involved. 

The  fourth  essential  indication  is  to  copy  and  promote  re- 
moval of  the  products  and  other  effects  of  inflammation  ;  and  to 
anticipate  or  remedy  the  different  ways  in  which  this  provision 
so  often  fails.  In  obedience  to  this  great  principle  the  surgeon 
insures  the  evacuation  of  pus  and  sloughs  by  means  of  the  knife 
followed  by  the  drainage  tube.  In  the  case  of  serous  inflam- 
mations, such  as  simple  pleurisy,  the  physician  usually  affords 
nature  an  opportunity  of  spontaneous  absorption,  unless  there 
be  either  actual  urgency  (in  consequence  of  local  press\ire)  or 
evidence  in  lapse  of  time  that  lymphatic  activity  is  not 
sufficient.  If  pus  have  already  begim  to  make  its  way  in  a 
wrong  direction,  its  course  may  be  diverted  by  the  use  of 
fomentations  and  position ;  or  it  may  be  reached  with  the 
knife. 

So  in  the  treatment  of  catarrhs  of  mucous  tracts,  the  in- 
flammatory products  have  to  be  removed  by  encouragement  of 
the  natural  provisions  for  the  purpose.  Expectorants  are 
employed  to  clear  the  respiratory  passages  in  bronchitis  ;  simple 
or  alkaline  diuretics  to  flush  the  uriniferous  tubules  in 
nephritis ;  a  certain  number  of  daily  stools  are  permitted  in 
typhoid  fever.  These  and  allied  methods  are  variously  copied 
in  the  use  of  injections,  siphonage,  posture,  diuretics,  laxatives, 
etc.  Local  remnants  may  be  disi)ersed  by  massage ;  or 
by  properly  adjusted  pressure  which  induces  absorption  and 
atrophy.  In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
evacuation  of  inflammatory  products  by  operation  fulfils  not 
only  the  obvious  indication  before  us  but  also  that  radical 
indication  to  have  respect  for  time.     It  shortens  the  course  of 
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the  disease ;  it  spares  the  patient  much  suffering ;  it  prevents 
exhaustion ;  it  removes  the  risk  of  the  pus  taking  an  un- 
fortunate direction,  and  of  absorption  of  infectious  products ; 
and  it  affords  an  opportunity  of  seizing  the  most  favourable 
occasion  for  relief. 

In  connexion  with  the  removal  of  inflammatory  products, 
it  is  also  clear  that  means  should  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
lymphatic  glands  and  vessels,  that  is,  to  increase  their  activity, 
in  persons  of  delicate  constitution.  This  end  is  accomplished 
with  different  degrees  of  success  by  ordering  life  at  the  coast 
and  tlie  administration  of  such  remedies  as  iodides  and  cod- 
liver  oil.  When  the  lymphatic  structures  are  actually  involved 
in  disease,  consequent  on  disordered,  absorption,  special  treat- 
ment will  be  called  for. 

The  principle  of  removal  of  the  products  of  inflammation 
is  also  employed  in  connexion  with  the  blood  into  which  they 
are  poured  preparatory  to  excretion.  Some  drugs,  such  as 
quinine,  aiv  believed  to  be  of  service  in  correcting  blood- 
poisoning  of  this  order;  and  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  that 
certiiin  antitoxins  may  yet  be  introduced  which  will  be  more 
successful  in  the  Siime  direction.  At  present  most  benefit 
is  obtaineil  by  fulfilling  the  indication  indirectly — by  promot- 
iuijf  excretion,  tliat  is,  by  purifying  the  blood  with  purgatives. 
Five  daily  evacuation  of  tlie  bowels  is  desirable  in  all  in- 
flammatory processes ;  it  is  a  sine  qud  non  in  the  successful 
tn^atment  of  thn»ateniug  or  actual  septicaemia.  The  other 
great  excreting  organs — the  kidneys  and  skin,  as  well  as  the 
function  of  respinitory  ventilation — require  close  attention  at 
the  Siune  time.  The  pitient  is  encouraged  to  drink  water 
fnvly,  the  surface  of  tlie  whole  IhhIv  is  cleansed  daily,  and  he 
is  surroundevl  with  the  largest  volume  of  fresh  air  that  can  be 
provided.  These  details  of  treatment,  along  with  those  already 
mentioncil  umler  ]uvvious  heads — control  of  fever,  generous 
feeding,  the  ]»ro]vr  use  of  stimulants  and  resjiect  for  8i>eoial 
indications  (t\»r  example  in  s<.*urvy,  dial>etes,  etc.) — constitute 
"attention  to  the  genenil  health"  on  which  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  inflammatory  pnxess  as  a  whole  so  much 
de]Hnids. 

The  eflWns  of  inflammation  other  than  its  products  have 
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also  to  be  removed  or  reduced — adhesions,  strictures,  ankyloses, 
and  the  like.  There  is  here  abundant  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  massage,  movements  and  operations  of  different  kinds. 
After  pleurisy  with  effusion,  both  the  lung  and  the  chest  will 
call  for  an  effort  at  expansion.  More  remotely,  the  blood 
and  indeed  the  body  as  a  whole  must  be  recuperated  after 
every  severe  local  inflammation. 


Therapeutical  Study  of  Degeneration. 

Degeneration  is  the  reverse  of  regeneration :  it  is  a  process 
of  retrogression  or  degradation  of  tissues  to  simpler  con- 
stituents. The  chemical  and  histological  characters  of  their 
elements  are  changed,  as  well  as  the  gross  appearances  of  the 
organs ;  and  in  all  kinds  of  degeneration  the  functions  of  the 
parts  are  impaired. 

Origin  and  Nature, — Degeneration  originates  in  interfer- 
ence with  the  nutrition  of  the  cell.  This  is  caused  by  dis- 
turbances in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  blood-supply ; 
by  poisons,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic;  by  interference  with 
the  removal  of  waste  products ;  by  disease  or  disorder  of  the 
nervous  (trophic)  centres  and  tracts  which  control  cell-life ; 
and  by  excessive  or  insufficient  cellular  exercise.  As  a  rule 
one  or  more  of  these  influences  are  at  work  in  producing 
degeneration,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  efficient 
causes  of  this  pathological  change.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, and  those  of  the  most  striking  kind,  degeneration  occurs 
in  the  absence  of  all  its  recognised  causes.  Such  are 
essential  muscular  atrophy,  arterio-sclerosis  in  young  subjects, 
cardiac  degeneration  affecting  several  members  of  a  family  at 
a  comparatively  early  age,  and  some  forms  of  renal  and  nervous 
degenerations.  Another  factor  therefore  must  participate  in 
the  production  of  degeneration.  Tliis  is  predisposition,  or  as 
we  have  preferred  to  regard  it  in  our  study  of  letiology, 
diminished  resistance.  AViien  a  cell  degenerates,  we  represent 
the  process  as  consisting  in  failure  of  those  "  essential "  vital 
properties  with  which  it  was  originally  endowed  at  the  con- 
jugation of  the  sperm-cell  and  the  germ-cell,  and  by  virtue  of 
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which   it   has    been    enabled    hitherto    to   resist    the    mf 
pathogenetic  influences  around  it  that  are  constantly  tlireateii- 
ing  its  nutrition. 

Now  the  essential  vitalitj  of  the  cell  varies  greatlT, 
It  ia  abundant  and  vigorous  in  the  young.  It  declines  witli 
advanmng  age.  Senility  is  intimately  associated  with  ita 
decline ;  and  when  it  is  exhausted  death  comes.  It  is  also 
very  different  in  different  individuals,  famOies  and  raeea. 
When  it  fails  to  resist  those  influences  unfavourable  to  the 
nutrition  of  the  cell  which  wc  recognise  as  efficient  causes 
of  degenemtion,  degeneration  is  the  result.  If  these  are  ex- 
tremely powerful,  such  as  phosphorus,  diphtheria  toxin,  or 
Severn  anemia,  fatty  degeneration  occurs  in  spite  of  healthy 
aud  even  vigorous  vital  resistance.  Causes  of  moderate 
severity,  such  as  alcohol,  general  antemia  or  insufficient 
elimination,  overcome  the  more  feeble  resistance  offered  by 
the  ebbing  vitality  of  senile  tissues,  particularly  in  individual 
persons,  and  in  individual  parts  subjected  to  strain.  In  a  few 
subjects  so  low  is  the  vital  resistance  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  heart,  arteries,  ganglion -cells,  etc.,  that  it  is  ex- 
hausted in  childhood  or  adult  life,  that  is,  in  the  presence  of 
the  events  of  ordinary  use,  and  they  undergo  degeneration 
"  idiopathieally." 

JTiwrffi.— The  principal  kinds  of  degeneration  are  fatty 
metamorphosis,  granular  or  parenchymatous  degeneration, 
calcification  and  lardaceous  disease.  In  fatty  degeneration, 
which  is  usually  associated  with  an  insufficient  supply  or 
intake  of  oxygen,  the  deficient  vitality  of  the  cell  ia  mani- 
fested by  accumulation  within  its  substance  of  one  of  the 
products  of  incomplete  metabolism,  namely  oil  or  fat,  whieli 
under  normal  conditions  would  be  further  decomposeVl  into 
carbonic  acid  and  water.  Parenchymatous  degeneration  is 
the  typical  re«sult  of  interference  with  celU"\itaIity  by  poisons, 
such  as  phosphorus  (first  stage),  arsenic,  and^ — most  common 
of  all — the  toxins  of  infective  processes.  Cakilication  usually 
occurs  in  tissues  already  dead.  In  living  tissues  it  signifies 
extremely  low  vitality.  l^rdaceous  degenemtion  poseeases 
quite  a  peculiar  pathology. 

The  impairment  of  function  which  accompanies  degenera- 
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• 
tion  may  be  of  no  serious  consequence  when  indifferent  tissues 

like   cartilage   are  involved.     In   a   second   set   of  instances 

degeneration  is  sequential  to  other  morbid  processes,  especially 

inflammation,  in  which  the  function   of  the   part   has  been 

already  damaged  or  entirely  destroyed.      In  a  third  series  of 

instances    fatty    degeneration    is    actually    physiological — as 

is    seen,    for    example,    in    the    secretion    of   milk    and    the 

involution  of  the  uterus  'post  parium.     But   in   the   greater 

number  of  instances,  as  it  is  met  with  in  practical  medicine, 

degeneration  affects  the  most  important  or  vital  organs  of  the 

body — the  cardio-vascular  system,  the  kidneys,  the  muscles 

and   the   brain,  and  directly  as  well   as   indirectly   shortens 

life. 

At  first  sight  degeneration  appears  to  present  no  element 
of  spontaneous  recovery.  The  essential  degenerations  of 
muscles,  arteries  and  kidneys — different  forms  of  premature 
decay — are  hopeless  because  congenital ;  and  so  is  the  natural 
decay  of  advanced  age.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  granular 
degeneration  passes  off  with  recoverj'  from  acute  disease,  and 
fatty  degeneration  from  poisons  and  from  general  anaemia  is 
no  doubt  often  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  change.  In 
other  instances  local  degeneration  is  closely  accompanied 
by  repair,  as  is  seen  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues ;  and 
limitation  by  encapsulation  is  the  ultimate  result  in  many 
cases. 

Indications. — We  see  that,  after  all,  an  enquiry  into  the 
rational  indications  for  dealing  with  degeneration  is  neither 
illogical  nor  unpromising.  The  first  indication  is  to  prevent  or 
arrest  degeneration  by  restoring  the  conditions  of  healthy  nutri- 
tion which  are  in  any  respect  disordered.  When  the  blood- 
supply  is  deficient  in  quantity  we  have  to  consider  what  is 
the  nature  of  the  anaemia.  If  it  be  general,  as  in  fatty  heart 
consequent  on  haemorrhage,  the  blood  must  be  restored.  If 
it  be  local,  as  in  fatty  heart  secondary  to  coronary  disease 
and  in  fatty  aorta  secondary  to  disease  of  the  vasa  rasorum, 
an  effort  must  be  made  to  open  the  occluded  vessels  with 
iodides  and  allied  measures.  When  the  quality  of  the  blood 
is  deficient,  as  in  chlorosis  and  pernicious  amimia,  iron, 
arsenic,  food  and  other  haematinic  measures,  medicinal  or  non- 
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medicinal,  are  to  be  actively  employed.  It  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  disposal  of  the  products  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  the  cell ;  and  that  elimination  may  be  the  most  important 
part  of  the  treatment  of  degeneration  in  some  persons.  When 
degeneration  is  believed  to  be  referable  to  loss  or  perversion 
of  an  internal  secretion  like  that  of  the  thyroid,  recognised 
substitutes  must  be  given.  Toxic  states  of  the  blood  demand 
arrest  of  the  ingestion,  and  quickening  of  the  elimination,  of 
such  poisons  as  phosphorus,  antimony,  arsenic  and  alcohol; 
but  this  cannot  always  be  effected  in  time.  Toxins  may  be 
antagonised  by  antitoxins.  Morbid  intrinsic  products,  such 
as  sugar,  must  receive  proper  attention.  When  degeneration 
is  traced  to  affections  of  the  nerves,  cord  or  brain,  or  to  causes 
that  act  reflexly  through  the  nen^ous  system,  an  effort  must 
be  made  to  remedy  it  through  the  same  media.  Nervous 
rest,  sleep,  change,  and  nervine  tonics  may  prove  serviceable 
under  these  circumstances.  In  this  connexion  we  appreciate 
the  value  of  insuring  a  sufficient  amount  of  natural  physio- 
logical stimulus  to  a  degenerating  organ,  chiefly  in  the  form 
of  a  carefully  regulated  and  it  may  be  graduated  demand  for 
work.  Muscles,  heart  and  nervous  system  in  particular  are 
benefited  by  properly  ordered  exercises  when  they  have  fallen 
into  conditions  of  impaired  nutrition.  In  a  similar  way  certain 
"  tonics,"  such  as  strychnine,  appear  to  benefit  metabolism ; 
and  digitalis,  given  in  small  doses  for  a  length  of  time,  to 
improve  the  nutrition  of  the  myocardium.  The  question 
naturally  arises  whether  we  do  not  possess  drugs  that  influence 
metabohsm  in  a  way  which  might  be  turned  to  useful  account 
in  atrophy.  Arsenic  and  phosphorus  appear  certainly  to 
belong  to  this  category ;  perhaps  zinc  and  silver,  and  it  may 
be  some  of  the  vital  extracts.  To  be  of  use,  such  drugs  must 
be  pushed  until  toxic  effects  make  their  appearance.^  A 
promising  remedy  for  some  instances  of  degeneration  is  a  com- 
bination of  arsenic  (to  aHect  metabolism  directly),  iron  (to 
improve  the  oxygenating  value  of  the  blood),  and  nux  vomica 
(to  quicken  nervous  and  circulatory  activity).  But  in  every 
case  the  value  of  non-medicinal  remedies  at  the  same  time  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

^  Joseph  Collins,  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sc,  Phila.,  1898,  vol.  cxvi.  p.  290. 
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The  second  indication  is  to  reckon  with  the  essential 
vitality  of  the  affected  individual,  and  the  specific  vitality  of 
the  organ  that  is  the  seat  of  degeneration ;  that  is,  to  reckon 
with  any  predisposition  to  degeneration  that  may  exist. 
Inherited  deficiency  of  vitality  is  beyond  our  power  to  make 
good ;  but  the  recognition  of  it  in  a  family  (with  respect,  for 
example,  to  degeneration  of  the  cardio-vascular  system)  ought 
to  suggest  an  attempt  at  prevention  or  postponement  of  the 
morbid  change  by  the  employment  in  the  children  of  measures 
calculated  to  preserve  the  tissues  from  other  causes  of  atrophy, 
to  spare  them  unnecessary  strain,  to  reduce  even  the  ordinary 
demands  upon  them  to  a  low  but  sufficient  level,  and  to 
attend  faithfully  to  their  nutrition.  A  similar  indication 
applies  to  the  management  of  those  individuals  in  whom 
vitality,  originally  sufficient,  is  becoming  exhausted  —  in 
particular  the  aged  and  the  bed-ridden.  Great  judgment 
is  demanded  to  maintain  and  quicken  vital  energy  and 
healthy  metabolism  in  these  subjects  without  exhausting 
theuL 

In  some  instances  the  effects  of  degeneration,  and  indeed 
degenerated  parts  themselves,  can  be  removed  with  safety  and 
advantage.  Caseous  and  calcareous  glands  and  various  concre- 
tions are  best  dealt  with  in  this  way  when  they  occupy 
accessible  situations. 


Therapeutical  Study  of  Hypertrophy. 

Pathological  lesions  and  other  disabling  conditions  of 
certain  organs  are  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  their  active 
elements  which  makes  up  for  the  interference  with  function 
caused  by  disease.  This  increase  of  tissue  is  called  hyper- 
trophy :  it  might  be  called  physiological  repair  or  functional 
repair,  in  reference  to  its  significance  and  eflects. 

We  have  already  seen  tluit  hypertrophy  may  also  occur  as 
a  provision  for  resisting  certain  causes  of  disease,  tliat  is,  when 
disease  is  threatening  but  does  not  actually  exist.  It  then 
prevents  injury.  We  meet  with  it  in  tliis  relation  in  the 
hypertrophied  left  ventricle  of  Bright's  disease,  which  grows 
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in  thickness  with  the  obstruction  in  the  peripheral  vessels. 
The  present  is  the  best  opportunity  of  discussing  hypertrophy 
in  all  its  bearings. 

The  most  familiar  illustrations  of  this  pathological  change, 
as  regards  its  nature,  its  effects,  and  its  failures  are  drawn  from 
the  heart,  but  a  number  of  other  organs  become  truly  hyper- 
trophied  when  a  fellow  organ,  or  a  well-defined  portion,  such 
as  a  lobe,  becomes  reduced  in  functional  value ;  such  are  the 
kidneys,  testes,  lungs  and  liver. 

The  origin  of  hypertrophy  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
physiological  laws  which  are  easily  stated. 

The  first  of  these  laws  is  that  the  functional  capacity  of  a 
healthy  organ  exceeds  its  ordinary  functional  activity :  that 
every  healthy  organ  is  provided  with  a  reserve  of  "  latent " 
tissue.  We  have  already  studied  this  subject  under  the  head 
of  Adaptation  as  a  method  of  natural  resistance.  Here  it  is 
necessary  only  to  repeat  that  the  law  is  part  of  a  greater 
physiological  law — that  all  active  organs  possess  capacity  as  well 
as  activity,  that  is,  they  enjoy  not  only  power  to  act,  but  a  range 
of  variable  action  in  accurate  adaptation  to  changes  of  the 
natural  forces  to  which  they  are  subject.^  The  need  for  this 
arrangement  is  obvious :  it  is  a  provision  against  emergencies. 
The  amount  of  energy  displayed  (practically  the  amount  of 
work  done)  at  any  time  by  an  organ  is  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  call  or  demand  made  upon  it.  The  more  heavily  a  muscle 
is  loaded  the  more  powerfully  does  it  contract,  until  (it  need 
scarcely  be  said)  a  limit  is  reached  to  the  possibility  of  this 
reaction. 

The  st^cond  law  which  we  have  to  regard  in  this  connexion 
is  that  when  the  reserve  energy  of  an  organ  is  thus  evoked 
re^K^itedly  or  continuously  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  the 
active  elements  increase,  whether  in  individual  size  or  in 
numl)er,  and  therewith  the  capacity  of  the  organ  is  raised. 
The  organ  is  now  said  to  be  hypertrophied,  its  bidk  or  weight 
and  its  functional  value  botli  being  greater  than  before,  and 
this  in  direct  relation  to  the  addition  made  to  its  work.* 

*  H.  Hr.unwell,  Bn't.  J/f\/.  Journ.,  London,  1888,  vol.  i.  p.  835. 

*  For  HtTWrt  SiK'nctr's  ingenious  views  on  the  origin  of  Hypertrophy,  s©« 
"Principles  of  Biology,"  vol.  i.  p.  191,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  363. 
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The  opposite  effect,  the  effect  of  diminished  work,  need 
only  be  mentioned  in  this  place.     See  Atrophy,  p.  83. 

In  order  that  hypertrophy  may  be  originated  and  main- 
tained in  an  organ  certain  conditions  or  circumstances  are 
necessary.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  increased  and 
reasonable  demand  for  work  from  it  which  we  have  just 
discussed.  Secondly,  there  must  be  a  free  supply  of  blood, 
that  is  of  nutrient  and  force-yielding  elements  and  oxygen,  to 
the  active,  growing  organ,  inasmuch  as  the  capacity  of  an  organ 
is,  after  all,  its  capacity  to  convert  plasma  into  energy. 
Thirdly,  the  nervous  influences  which  reach  it  must  be  healthy 
in  all  respects — an  expression  of  some  indefiniteness  but  one 
which  need  not  be  elaborated  in  this  place.  Fourthly, 
intervals  of  rest  must  be  permitted  between  the  periods  of 
exercise.     And  fifthly,  the  process  requires  time. 

The  results  of  hypertrophy  are  demonstrable  in  the  organ 
itself  and  in  the  work  which  it  accomplishes.  An  hyper- 
trophied  organ  may  be  increased  many  times  its  ordinary 
weight:  the  heart  from  10  or  12  ounces  to  as  much  as  60 
ounces.  The  functional  result  is  of  course  a  gain  in  activity. 
The  work  which  such  an  organ  can  accomplish  is  more  usually 
measured  by  the  difficulties  in  tlie  face  of  which  it  maintains 
a  healthy  function  than  by  the  absolute  result.  Such 
difficulties  may  be  conveniently  named  disability  or  inadequacy 
of  the  organ;  and  the  effect  of  hypertrophy  in  removing 
disability  is  known  as  compensation,  Disabihty  may  be  absolute 
' — that  is,  the  organ  may  be  damaged,  diseased  or  otherwise 
imperfect,  so  that  it  cannot  meet  an  ordinary  strain  without 
the  effort  that  leads  to  hypertrophy ;  or  it  may  be  relative,  the 
organ  being  sound  and  capable  but  called  upon  to  react  to  an 
extraordinary  strain.  Thus  the  value  of  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle  may  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  narrowing  of 
the  aortic  orifice,  that  is,  the  absolute  cardiac  di&ibility 
which  it  compensates;  or  by  the  height  of  the  arterial 
pressure  which  it  overcomes  in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  that 
is,  the  relative  cardiac  disability  which  it  compensates. 

As  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  length  of 
time  for  which  an  hypertrophied  organ  may  continue  its 
increased    function,  maintaining   the    fresh   balance    of  work 
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demanded  and  force  displayed — a  perfect  form  of  permanent 
natural  recovery,  provided  all  the  circumstances  are  still 
favourable.  The  continuance  of  hypertrophy  is  however 
strictly  dependent  on  persistence  of  the  increased  demand  on 
the  capacity  of  the  organ.  If  the  demand  returns  to  the 
normal,  the  h}'pertrophy  declines  and  disappeai*s. 

Failure  of  Hypertrophy,  —  Whilst  it  has  thus  no  spon- 
taneous tendency  to  be  undone,  the  preservation  of  h}T>er- 
trophy  and  the  maintenance  of  compensation  which  it  secures 
are  being  constantly  threatened  by  the  absence  of  one  or  more 
of  what  we  have  called  its  necessary  conditions.  The  same 
circumstances  would  prevent  the  development  of  hypertrophy, 
that  is,  the  establishment  of  compensation,  or  would  render 
it  at  the  best  imperfect  and  precarious. 

In  the  first  place,  hypertrophy  cannot  be  established,  or  if 
established,  cannot  be  maintained  if  the  demand  for  energy  be 
excessive.  The  increase  of  work  thrown  upon  an  organ  must  be 
reasonable,  as  we  have  already  seen.  Overload  a  muscle,  and 
the  contractions  which  had  been  of  increasing  magnitude  with 
the  increasing  load  become  small  and  feeble  and  entirely  cease. 
So  with  the  hypertrophied  heart.  If  the  internal  pressure 
rise  beyond  a  particular  (indeterminate)  height,  cardiac 
failure  will  occur,  that  is,  failure  of  the  ventricle  to  empty 
itself  against  the  internal  pressure;  and  this  whether  the 
strain  Ixj  prolonged  but  moderate,  as  in  cardiac  dropsy,  or 
excessive  but  brief,  as  possibly  occurs  in  angina  pectoris. 

Secondly,  insufficient  rest  is  closely  aSvSociated  with  the 
pn*c(Mling  cause  of  failure.  If  strain  be  continuous  and  the 
deniJinds  made  on  the  organ  (stomach,  heart  or  vessels)  be 
kept  up  without  intermissions  for  physiological  rest,  there  will 
be  no  physiological  repair. 

Thirdly,  failure  of  an  hypertrophied  organ  most  often 
is  a  (!on:'iequenee  of  disturbance  of  nutrition.  In  cardiac  en- 
largem(?nt,  for  instance,  it  takes  place  as  a  result  of  miderfeed- 
iiig  or  of  unwholesome  overfeeding,  of  the  tax  of  bodily  growth 
and  development,  of  toxieniia,  of  htemorrhage,  or  of  coronary 
degeneration.  Probably  there  is  more  liability  to  failure  of  a 
hyy)(Ttrophied  than  of  an  ordinary  organ.  At  any  rate  its 
nutrition    must    be    regaided   as   relatively   more   precarious. 
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Wild  found  that  the  blood-supply  to  the  hypertrophied  heart 
is  proportionally  much  smaller  than  that  to  the  normal 
heart.^ 

Fourthly,  unfavourable  nervous  influences  imdo  compensa- 
tory hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  Depressing  emotions  have 
this  effect — grief,  anxiety,  distress,  fear  and  the  like. 

Lastly,  hypertrophy  may  fail  to  be  established  from  want  of 
time.  The  cause  of  the  demand  for  increased  energy  may  be 
80  sudden,  that  although  by  no  means  excessive  it  overwhelms 
the  organ  before  the  reserve  force  can  be  called  into  action. 
In  traumatic  rupture  of  the  aortic  valves  sudden  death  may 
occur  on  this  account,  for  the  first  factor  in  the  mechanism 
of  increased  reaction  to  rise  of  pressure  cannot  always  come 
into  play  with  suflBcient  speed  to  accomplish  the  next  systole, 
empty  the  ventricle,  and  save  life.  If  the  lesion  l)e  not 
positively  sudden,  a  wonderfully  short  time  sufiices  to  originate 
hypertrophy.  Bizzozero  speaks  of  the  muscle-ceUs  of  the 
bowel  as  increasing  in  size  and  in  number  within  two  days  of 
an  artificial  stenosis.* 

There  are  still  two  directions  in  which  this  method  of 
natural  recovery  may  miscarry.  Hypertrophy  is  sometimes 
excessive :  if  not  excessive  as  regards  the  organ  which  it 
involves,  excessive  as  regards  other  or  neighbouring  organs 
or  the  body  generally.  Hypertrophy  of  the  pylorus  and  of 
the  prostate  may  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  of  disease. 
Tmnours  are  occasionally  the  results  of  similar  liyy)ertrox>hy. 
According  to  some  authorities  ^  cardiac  hypertrophy  in  valvular 
disease  occasionally  becomes  excessive,  and  gives  rise  to  palpi- 
tation and  other  distressing  symptoms  referable  to  the 
circulation.  In  Graves's  disease,  whatever  its  intimate 
pathology  may  be,  we  have  to  deal  with  a  pathological  con- 
dition in  which  there  is  an  excessive  display  of  nervo- 
muscidar  energy  on  the  part  of  the  heart,  and  an  associated 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  wall  of  equally  wasteful  eflect. 
Hypertrophy  is  also  occasionally  misdirected.  The  compensat- 
ing   hypertrophy  of    the    left  ventricle    in  chronic    Bright*s 

^  Mfd.  Chron,y  Manchester,  1892,  vol.  xvi.  p.  232. 

•  Bril.  Med,  Joum,,  London,  1894,  vol.  i.  p.  729. 

'  Foster,  Qoain's  "Dictionary,"  art.  "Heart,  Valves  of,"  vol.  ii.  p.  849. 
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disease,  strictly  beneficial  in  some  respects,  unquestionably 
contributes  to  the  oc^^urrence  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage.  The 
increase  of  cardiac  tiawue  and  of  cardiac  force  in  this  instance  ■ 
is  BO  doubt  in  due  relation  only  to  the  demand  for  thein,  | 
that  is  to  the  peripheral  resistance ;  lait  the  tension  of  the 
arterial  system  between  the  two  extremities — tlie  c^ipillaries 
and  the  heart  respectively ^is  raised  to  bursting  point  by  the 
compensatory  provision  for  recovery.  Cerebral  hfemorrhage 
under  these  circumstances  is  but  the  worst  of  a  lonij  series  of 
distressing  results  of  the  high  arterial  pressure. 

l7idkaHo7is. — It  will  be  gathered  from  what  has  just 
been  said  of  hypertrophy  as  a  provision  for  recovery  that 
there  may  be  much  occasion  for  the  therapeutist  to  interfere 
with  it.  It  frequently  falls  short,  it  may  be  excessive*  it  may  m 
be  perverted  in  its  effiscts  ;  and  failure  of  it  is  usually  i-^* 
ferable  to  purely  extrinsic  cii^cumstanees  which  suggest 
assistance.  In  other  instances  the  necessity  for  it  might  be  fl 
removed,  thus  saving  the  body  a  heavy  and  continuous  demand 
on  its  reserve.  The  iiidicatiuns  that  follow  from  the^ 
considerations  will  now  be  systematically  stated.  The  first  ■ 
is  to  promote  hyptrtviq^hy  in  association  with  disability 
from  disease,  as  an  invaluable  methixl  of  compensation.  This 
indication  is  easily  fid  filled.  Thei-e  are  few  processes  of 
health  or  of  disease  that  we  c^in  control  or  modiiy  more 
readily  or  more  fully  than  hypertrophy,  or  with  imfer  guides 
as  to  when  and  how  we  ought  to  commence,  continue  and 
stop.  It  happens  to  be  a  veiy  easy  matter  to  find  more  work 
for  organs,  either  of  an  ordinar}'^  kind  or  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  particularly  by  means  of  drugs,  and  to  throw  such 
work  u].Km  them  in  a  graduated  way — ^on  the  mnsclea 
especially,  but  also  on  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver  and  brain. 
On  the  contrary  we  can  insure  rest,  completely  in  some 
organs,  relatively  in  all,  vicariously  in  a  few*  Other  cir- 
cumstances contribute  to  make  this  a  favourable  opportunity 
for  the  therapeutist.  He  can  estimate  readUy  and  accumtely 
the  amount  of  force  required,  the  amount  of  force  or  of 
hypertrophy  secui'ed — by  physical  examination  and  the  study 
of  symptoms.  He  may  also  have  an  opportunity  of  taking 
advantage  of  this  method  of  treatment  repeatedly,  for  even  if 
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hypertrophy  fail,  and  fail  again  and  again,  he  may  as  often 
restore  it :  it  is  not  a  desperate  resource  like  some  other 
methods. 

Coming  to  details,  we  find,  first,  that  to  promote  or  restore 
hypertrophy,  the  demand  for  energy — the  weight  to  be  lifted, 
the  load  to  be  driven,  the  amount  of  material  to  be  secreted 
or  excreted,  as  the  case  may  be — must  be  made  reasonable.  In 
cardiac  disease  and  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  the  pressure 
within  the  chambers  of  the  heart  may  have  to  be  lowered  by 
such  measures  as  purgatives,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  vascular 
dilators  and  rest.  An  unfavourable  condition  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  connexion  with  failing  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  in  mitral  disease  is  the  occurrence  of  pulmonary 
disease  such  as  bronchitis.  Eemoval  of  this  handicap  will 
have  the  effect  of  relieving  the  over-burdened  ventricle,  and 
indirectly  maintaining  the  compensatory  hypertrophy. 

Secondly,  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  blood  supplied  to 
the  hypertrophied  muscular  tissue  must  never  be  forgotten  in 
the  maintenance  of  compensation.  Food,  digestion,  assimila- 
tion, excretion,  the  supply  of  air,  and  such  drugs  as  iron  and 
arsenic — all  these  means  of  insuring  an  abundant  supply  of 
pure  blood  are  carefully  considered  by  the  practitioner.  In 
the  case  of  failing  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  his  difficulties  in 
this  respect  are  very  great,  inasmuch  as  one  and  all  of  the 
functions  concerned  in  nutrition  are  more  or  less  deranged  by 
mechanical  congestion.  This  and  its  many  consequences  (a 
vicious  circle,  commencing  in  the  heart  itself)  have  to  be 
removed. 

Thirdly,  all  unfavourable  conditions  of  the  nerves  that 
supply  the  hypertrophied  organ  must  be  remedied.  De- 
pressing emotions  contribute  to  failure  of  compensatory 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  and  in  this  respect  also  a  vicious 
circle  is  formed,  which  often  can  be  broken  by  judicious 
management. 

Fourtlily,  a  sufficient  amount  of  rest  must  be  insured.  In 
hypertrophy  of  the  voluntary  muscles  and  of  portions  of  the 
alimentary  tract,  such  as  the  pylorus  or  colon,  this  indication 
can  be  fulfilled  without  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  the  lieart 
absolute  rest  can  be  secured  only  by  lengthening  diastole. 
6 
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This  is  effected  by  means  of  such  drugs  as  digitalis — whether 
directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  increased  arterial  tension 
which  reacts  upon  the  inhibitory  mechanism  of  the  heart. 
The  removal  of  asystole  is  an  important  step  towards  condi- 
tions favourable  to  the  re-establishment  of  hypertrophy. 

Fifthly,  we  must  afford  time  for  hypertrophy  to  occur. 
Art  has  to  afford  nature  time  to  bring  up  her  reserve  of  force 
and  to  develop  hypertrophy.  This  indication  is  fulfilled  by 
maintaining  life  when  it  is  threatened  by  a  sudden  lesion ;  and 
by  sustaining  strength  until  the  conditions  of  hypertrophy  assert 
their  influence.  Powerful  stimulants  will  often  tide  the 
heart  over  such  periods  of  peril  as  occur  in  connexion  with 
strain  or  with  acute  cardiac  debility  in  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever.  Strange  though  it  may  appear  at  first  sight, 
the  dilatation  of  the  chaml)ers  which  occurs  under  these 
circumstances  has  the  same  useful  effect — of  affording  tem- 
porary but  very  precarious  relief  by  means  of  accommodation 
(see  Dilataticm,  p.  95).  The  cardiac  wall  yields,  by  virtue  of 
its  extensibility,  and  prevents  fatal  rupture  or  paralysis ;  at 
the  cost,  it  is  true,  of  serious  weakness,  which  the  subsequent 
hypertrophy  will  have  to  compensate. 

In  some  instances,  as  we  have  seen,  hypertrophy  calls  for 
control  instead  of  promotion.  It  will  certainly  be  correct  to 
restrain  excessive  h}^rtrophy.  This  indication  appears  to 
be  best  fulfilled  by  reducing  to  a  minimum  all  kinds  of 
excitement  of  the  organ  involved ;  and  by  removing  the 
instability  of  the  nervo-muscular  mechanisms  in  which  the 
excessive  action  that  ends  in  hj'pertrophy  originates  by  a  kind 
of  habit.  Thus  in  irritable  heart  from  physical  strain  or  from 
degeneration  we  forbid  tobacco  and  nervous  excitement,  as 
well  as  muscular  exertion  ;  and  we  give  carefully  planned 
combinations  of  arsenic,  digitalis  and  possibly  bromides. 

Equally  desirable  will  it  be  to  attempt  to  prevent  or 
remove  the  misdirected  effects,  direct  or  collateral,  of  hyper- 
trophy. This  indication  may  be  fulfilled  by  guarding  or 
strengtliening  the  parts  that  are  in  danger,  such  as  the  vessels 
in  lU'ight's  disease  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle. 
At  the  same  time,  the  more  radical  method  discussed  under 
the  next  indication  should  he  followed. 
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Another  indication,  and  that  a  radical  one,  remains  to  be 
discussed  in  connexion  with  hypertrophy  :  to  promote  the  same 
object  by  adopting  the  more  fundamental  and  less  expensive 
method  of  anticipating  it  or  removing  the  need  for  it — the 
disability  which  evokes  it.  We  regard  it  as  better  treatment 
to  reduce  the  abnormal  rise  of  peripheral  resistance  in  chronic 
Bright's  disease  by  purgation  and  dieting,  than  to  leave  this 
uncontrolled  and  trust  to  maintaining  a  degree  of  cardiac 
hyj)ertrophy  fit  to  overcome  it.  Treatment,  in  its  fullest 
development,  consists  in  doing  both  in  proper  relation  to  each 
other.  On  the  same  principle  in  the  management  of  valvular 
disease  of  the  heart,  say,  aortic  stenosis,  although  organic 
obstruction  cannot  be  removed,  our  duty  is  still  clear — to 
follow  the  same  indication  indirectly  by  preventing  any 
increase  of  it,  that  is,  a  fresh  lesion  at  the  same  valves  or  at 
the  mitral  valve;  and  to  reduce  all  related  disability  by 
lightening  the  pressure  within  the  left  ventricle. 

Value  of  the  Method. — The  practical  value  of  hypertrophy 
as  a  remedial  method  may  be  truthfully  said  to  be  enormous, 
when  it  is  properly  applied  or  when  it  is  coiTectly  appreciated 
in  its  natural  manifestations.  To  estimate  it  aright  we  have 
but  to  regard  for  a  moment  how  much  hy]>ertrophy  does  in 
heart  diseiise  and  in  kidney  disease ;  or  rather  what  the  fate 
of  the  victims  of  these  classes  of  disease  would  be  without 
hypertrophy.  So  with  obstructive  dise^ises  of  all  the  nmscular 
tracts  of  the  body,  including  the  alimentary  canal  and  its 
associated  glands,  and  the  genito-urinary  system.  The  assur- 
ance ot  liypertrophy  also  justifies  and  encourages  removal  of 
a  diseased  kidney,  operations  on  one  lung  or  one  side  of  the 
chest,  and  the  like.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
hypertrophy,  when  thus  deliberately  provoked,  will  require 
to  be  maintained,  controlled,  or  otherwise  judiciously  modified, 
according  to  the  indications  which  we  have  just  discovered. 


Therapeutical  Study  of  Atrophy.    • 

The  subject  of  atrophy  and  the  indications  for  the  pre- 
vention, arrest  or  removal  of  it  may  be  taken  as  a  8U]>ple- 
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ment  to  hypertrophy.  In  atrophy  structui-es  are  reduced  in 
size  and  impaired  in  function  under  conditions  which,  broadly 
speaking,  are  the  opposite  of  those  leading  to  hypertrophy. 

Origin  and  Nature. — Atrophy  results  from  failure  of 
nutrition :  from  deficient  quantity,  poverty,  or  impurity  of  the 
blood  supplied  to  the  part.  Under  this  head  fall  also  certain 
poisons,  such  as  lead,  alcohol,  ergot  and  toxins,  of  the  first 
importance  as  causes  of  atrophy ;  and  pressure  in  part.  The 
active  tissues  undergo  the  same  pathological  change  in  conse- 
quence of  want  of  use.  Muscular  atrophy  from  abuse  of  rest 
is  a  familiar  instance  of  this.  Want  or  failure  of  nervous 
impulses  is  intimately  associated  or  actually  identical  with  the 
preceding  cause.  It  is  abundantly  illustrated  as  a  cause  of 
atrophy  in  descending  sclerosis  and  in  the  muscular  atrophies 
produced  by  cornual  disease  and  peripheral  neuritis.  In  a 
highly  interesting  series  of  instances  atrophy  is  referable  to 
exhaustion  of  original  germinal  vitality.  This  is  typically 
met  with  in  idiopathic  (essential)  muscular  atrophy,  in  bald- 
ness, and  probably  in  some  kinds  of  "  family  "  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system  and  heart,  as  we  have  already  seen  under 
Degeneration. 

Hopeless  though  it  might  appear,  atrophy  is  not  always 
beyond  recovery.  If  the  cause  of  it  be  temporary,  such  a*s 
pressure,  defective  nutrition,  poisons  or  insufficient  exercise,  it 
spontiineously  disappeai-s.  And  when  it  is  permanent,  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  recuperative  process.  When  it  involves  the 
active  parenchymatous  elements  of  an  organ  it  is  commonly 
accompanied  by  regeneration,  which  takes  the  form  of  an 
increase  of  fibrous  tissue  and  reminds  us  of  repair  in  inflam- 
mation. Pseudo-hyi>ertrophic  muscular  paralysis  and  alcoholic 
cirrhosis  illustrate  this  association.  Whilst  this  is  the  more 
common  and  more  important  relatiun  of  the  two  changes  to 
each  other — atrophy  leading  to  fibrosis,  it  is  occasionally 
the  revei*se,  a  slow  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue 
being  regarded  as  the  primary  change,  and  the  atrophy  of 
the  jmrenchyma  as  an  eftect  of  pressure  and  disturbed 
nutrition.  Hence  the  terms  "  chronic  interstitial  inflamma- 
tion/' and  "  fibroid  degeneration,"  the  lowlier  connective  tissue 
tiiking  the  place  of  the  higher  elements  of  the  organ. 
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Indications, — ^Although  atrophy  is  often  a  physiological 
process — as  it  occurs  for  instance  in  the  teeth,  hair,  uterus 
and  mammary  glands,  skin,  etc.,  at  certain  periods  or  phases 
of  life ;  and  although  it  is  sometimes  deliberately  induced  as 
a  means  of  promoting  the  absorption  of  inflammatory  residues ; 
it  concerns  us  more  usually  as  a  pathological  event  or 
condition  calling  for  treatment.  The  general  indication  is  to 
prevent  or  arrest  atrophy  as  being  a  process  of  retrogression 
or  degradation.  This  indication  is  in  many  instances  difficult 
or  impossible  of  fulfilment.  The  attempt  to  meet  it  always 
demands  careful  consideration  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  atrophy  h«w  arisen  in  the  particular  instance 
before  us. 

First,  local  and  general  nutrition  is  to  be  corrected.  Blood 
is  to  be  restored  in  full  quantity  and  of  sound  quality; 
and  the  fulfilment  of  this  indication  may  involve  atten- 
tion to  food,  digestion  and  assimilation,  as  well  as  excretion. 
The  value  of  natural  food  as  compared  with  artificial  sub- 
stitutes has  especially  to  be  remembered  in  the  atrophy 
of  infants.  Nutrient  vessels  may  demand  repair,  such  as 
the  corouaries  in  local  atrophy  (fibroid  degeneration)  of 
the  heart.  Poisons  like  alcohol  and  lead  will  have  to  be 
avoided  or  eliminated,  and  the  (hypothetical)  toxins  of  syphilis 
and  certain  other  diseases  which  produce  vascular  disease  will 
have  to  be  neutralised. 

Secondly,  use  is  to  be  restored  to  parts  which  have  become 
atrophied  by  excessive  rest.  On  this  principle  we  remove 
spUnts  and  bandages  which  have  restrained  the  movements  of 
hrabs  and  joints,  and  order  graduated  exercises,  massage  and 
electricity.  In  the  case  of  an  internal  organ  we  attempt  to 
evoke  a  display  of  its  specific  energy  by  natural  or  artiticial 
stimuli.  The  atrophied  stomach  is  sought  to  be  restored  by 
cautious  return  to  more  substantial  food  and  the  use  of 
stomachics;  the  enfeebled  heart  by  graduated  movements, 
strychnine  and  digitalia 

Thirdly,  the  state  of  the  nervous  supply  of  an  atrophied 
part  must  be  estimated  faithfully  and  amended  if  necessary. 
Many  familiar  instances  of  the  application  of  this  therapeutical 
principle  will  occur  to  the  student  in  connexion  with  atrophy 
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from  peripheral  neuritis  or  from  lesions  of  the  anterior  cornual 
cells.  Nerve  fibres  can  be  successfully  regenerated  if  proper 
attention  be  paid  to  the  cause  of  the  neuritis,  and  to  the 
selection  and  employment  of  remedies — electricity,  massage, 
medicinal  nervine  stimulants,  etc.  Atrophy  from  spinal  lesions 
is  but  little  amenable  to  treatment.  In  this  connexion  it  is 
important  to  observe  that  much  more  might  be  done  than  is 
attempted  at  present  to  prevent  or  remove  the  weakness  and 
falling-away  of  which  patients  complain  as  an  effect  of  con- 
finement to  bed.  This  appears  to  be  due,  partly  at  least,  t(i 
absence  of  the  usual  physiological  stimulus  constantly  proceed- 
ing to  the  lower  limbs  in  use  of  the  feet.^ 

In  those  remarkable  essential  atrophies  which  are  re- 
ferred to  exhaustion  of  the  primordial  energy  of  the  proper 
c^Us  of  the  part — premature  oncome  of  that  decay  of  tissues 
which  normally  limits  life — regermination  or  regeneration  is 
not  within  our  power.      See  Degeneration,  p.  75. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Jihrosis  which  usually  accompanies 
atrophy  as  a  reparative  process  calls  for  control.  In  its  earlier 
stage,  wlien  it  displays  the  activity  of  a  subacute  inflammatory 
process,  the  associated  vascular  excitement  is  to  be  reduced  by 
local  depletion.  Saline  purgatives,  for  example,  are  beneficial 
in  incipient  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.  Counter-irritation,  mercury 
and  iodides  are  also  credited  with  possessing  a  restraining 
action  on  these  sub-in fiammatory  fibrotic  changes. 

Liistly,  certain  consequences  of  atrophy  call  for  therapeutic 
interference.  The  most  striking  and  interesting  of  these  are 
deformities,  such  as  occur  in  infantile  paralysis  and  progressive 
muscular  atrophy — the  results,  let  us  observe,  of  anatomical 
readjustment  and  only  indirectly  of  the  atrophy  or  cause  of 
atrophy  itself.  This  subject  is  considered  under  the  head  of 
Anatomical  Eeadjustment. 


Therapeutical  Study  of  Hjemorrhagk. 

The  primary  factors  in  the  production  of  haemorrhage  are 
three  in  number  :  a  lesion  or  breach  of  continuity  of  the  vessel- 

^  Dr.  F.  W.  Mott  (jxT^onal  c'-oniniunication). 
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wall ;  the  blood  pressure  at  the  affected  spot ;  and  the  state 
of  the  blood.  Sometimes  one  factor,  sometimes  another,  is  the 
most  important.  Thus  wound  of  an  artery  or  vein  permits 
haemorrhage  even  with  a  falling  blood  pressure ;  indeed,  it  may 
prove  fatal,  that  is,  proceed  until  the  pressure  falls  to  nil. 
Ulceration  into  a  vessel  acts  in  the  same  way,  as  we  see  in 
typhoid  fever  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pressure  may  rise  to  so  great  a  height  that  it  ruptures  a 
healthy  vessel — necessarily  at  the  weakest  spot  but  still  a  spot 
free  from  disease  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  although  there 
may  be  a  strong  presimiption  that  the  high  pressure  which 
existed  before  the  haemorrhage,  or  the  state  of  the  blood,  had 
been  steadily  reducing  the  resistance  of  the  wall.  Such  is  the 
haemoptysis  of  mitral  disease  and  of  some  cases  of  acute 
pneumonia,  the  hiematemesis  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  and 
epistaxis  in  plethoric  subjects.  Great  and  sudden  rise  of 
pressure  during  exertion  or  excitement  appears  to  determine 
haemoiThage.  Changes  in  the  blood  are  sometimes  present  in 
haemorrhage,  and  may  then  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  factors 
of  it  (purpura,  scurvy,  leukaemia).  They  appear  to  act  partly 
hy  weakening  the  vessel-walls,  partly  through  the  agents  of 
coagulation.  Concurrence  of  the  three  factors  is  typically  met 
with  in  the  cerebral  haemoiThage  of  granular  kidney — high 
arterial  tension  easily  rupturing  the  walls  of  the  least-resistant 
^ranches,  which  have  become  degenerated  and  aneurysmal 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  and  of  the  impure  blood.  The 
brain  is  but  one  of  the  many  situations  of  haemorrhage  in  this 
disease,  the  blood  pressure  being  universally  high  and  the 
vascular  system  extensively  degenerated. 

Indications, — (1)  Arrest  of  Hcvmoi'rhage. — Such  being  the 
general  patliology  of  haemorrhage  in  respect  of  its  origin,  our 
primary  object  will  be  to  arrest  it.  But  we  must  find  more 
Ri)ecific  indications  than  this.  These  are :  to  restore  the 
continuity  of  the  vessel,  that  is,  to  close  the  broken  and 
bleeding  point ;  to  reduce  or  actually  cut  off  for  a  time  the 
blood  pressure  within  ;  and  to  promote  clotting. 

Where  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  is  accessible,  the  surgeon 
closes  the  bleeding  point  by  placing  his  finger  on  it,  or  by  using 
a  forceps  or  a  ligature;  or   he  plugs  a  bleeding  cavity.      If 
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he  cannot  find  the  bleeding  point  he  follows  the  second  intUcji- 
tioE:  he  reduties  the  l>load  pressure.  He  elevates  the  affected 
part ;  he  compresses  or  even  ties  the  arterj'  in  its  course :  the 
hlood  tiow  and  blood  pressure  are  arrested  together,  and  his 
object  is  attained.  Or  inateiid  of  either  of  these  methods 
he  may  find  it  convenient  or  necessary  to  promote  coagulatioti 
of  the  l>laod  in  and  abont  the  wound  in  tlie  vessel  by  tlie  use 
of  styptics,  such  as  ]:>ersalts  of  iron*  iron-alum  or  nitrate  of 
silver  \  and  the  cautery  has  the  same  effect. 

Unhappily  the  seat  of  haemorrhage  is  very  often  inaccessible 
— in  the  siib3tanoe  of  the  brain,  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  in  the  lung,  where  the  employment  of  ligature  or 
direct  styptic  could  not  be  practised  except  perhaps  by  the 
most  dexterous  surgeons  under  desperate  circumstances,  Wu 
are  compelled  to  find  other  means  of  inHueacing  broken  vessels 
in  parts  beyond  reach  of  our  hands. 

When  we  study  such  htemorrhages  with  this  end  in  view 
we  discover  that  spontaneous  arrest  of  them  is  very  common* 
Further,  when  this  process  of  arrest  is  examined  it  is  found  to 
be  effected  in  priH^isely  the  same  three  ways  as  before,  namely, 
by  closure  of  the  breach  in  the  vessel-wall,  by  fall  of  the  blo*Hl 
pressure,  and  by  clotting ;  or  by  combinatitms  of  the  three.  The 
flrat  of  these  modes,  closure  of  the  bleeding  point,  is  partly 
active — by  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  coats;  partly 
passive — by  plugging  of  the  oi>ening  and  compression  of  it 
from  without  by  coagulation.  The  second  mcwie,  fall  of  blood 
pressure,  is  a  result  of  the  failure  of  the  hciirt  ami  the  loss 
of  general  arterial  tone  which  attend  haemorrhage,  and  of 
the  bodily  rest  which  is  insured  by  faintness.  Coagulation  fl 
follows  naturally  on  the  disturbed  relations  of  vessel  and  blood, 
and  accoi-ding  to  some  authorities  occurs  more  readily  in 
hydi'semia.  We  have  here  abundant  suggestions  for  treat uient,  A 
rational,  practieable,  and — ^as  the  result  often  proves — itjidly 
valuable.  It  will  \m  most  profitable  to  discuss  this  part  of  th© 
subject  from  the  side  of  the  remedies  whieh  may  be  used  to 
fulfil  the  different  olijects. 

Both  active  contraction  of  the  broken  vessel  and  coagula* 
tion  within  and  without  it  are  promoted  by -rest — of  the 
affected  part*  of  the  body  a^  a  whole,  and  of  the  mind :   and 
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the  same  measure  tranquillizes  the  circulation  and  lowers  the 
blood  pressure.  Eest  must  always  be  our  first  consideration  in 
the  treatment  of  internal  haemorrhage — whether  into  brain, 
stomach,  or  bowels.  It  is  carried  out  mechanically  and  physio- 
logically, by  different  means  for  different  organs  and  circum- 
stances which  need  not  be  particularized  here.  The  patient  often 
must  be  treated  where  he  lies ;  physical  examination  restricted ; 
and  the  usual  attentions  of  the  nurse  postponed  till  the  crisis  is 
past  The  difficulties  which  arise  in  some  instances  are  obvious: 
the  chest  must  continue  to  move  in  haemoptysis;  the  heart  beats 
itself  to  death  in  intra-pericardial  luemorrhage ;  the  stomach 
becomes  excited  to  contraction  by  the  presence  of  a  great  blood 
clot  within  it,  which  it  violently  ejects  by  vomiting ;  the  bowel 
falls  into  a  similar  state  of  unrest  in  typhoid  haemorrhage. 
Under  these  desperate  circumstances  we  have  recourse  to  a 
drug  which  fulfils  all  three  indications  for  rest.  Opium  puts 
an  end  to  muscular  movements,  reduces  local  functional 
activities  in  the  different  organs,  and  promotes  mental  calm 
and  sleep.  There  are  a  few  instances,  such  as  cerebral 
haemorrhage,  in  which  this  drug  is  contra-indicated  ;  otherwise 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  routine  management  of  internal 
bleeding.  Extremes  of  cold  and  heat  promote  both  coagulation 
of  the  blood  and  active  contraction  of  the  broken  vessel.  The 
action  of  hot  water  injections  in  metrorrhagia  is  invaluable. 
Cold  is  usually  applied  in  the  form  of  ice — to  the  head  in 
cerebral  haemorrhage,  to  the  abdomen  in  intestinal  haemorrhage, 
and  (as  some  authorities  recommend  whilst  others  regard  it  as 
useless  or  dangerous  or  both)  to  the  chest  in  haemoptysis.  It 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful  how  far  the  influence  of  these 
extreme  temperatures  can  penetrate  and  be  of  genuine  service 
in  closing  a  deep-seated  artery.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  rarely 
trust  to  them,  but  prescribe  medicinal  agents  which  shall  be 
carried  in  the  blood  to  the  very  part,  and  act  specifically  there. 
Such  agents  we  find  at  our  disposal  in  vascular  astringents 
— silver,  lead,  alum,  ergot — which  excite  contraction  of  the 
muscular  elements  of  the  vessel- walls ;  and  in  the  constringents 
— the  same  drugs,  persalts  of  iron,  tannic  acid  in  its  many 
forms,  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid — which  promote  coagulation 
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of  the  blood  and  interstitial  fluids  and  a  condensation  of  the 
connective  tissues  related  to  tanning.  All  these  different  drugs 
may  be  rationally  employed,  a  careful  selection  being  made 
according  to  circumstances. 

Eeduction  of  the  blood  pressure  is  also  the  principle 
involved  in  many  of  the  sedative  and  astringent  measures, 
positive  or  negative,  in  common  use.  It  manifestly  will 
demand  the  exercise  of  close  and  continuous  observation  and 
of  sound  judgment  to  say  how  far  faintness — the  very  condi- 
tion of  circulation  which  threatens  life  in  the  direction  of 
syncope  and  yet  contributes  to  the  desired  end — is  to  be 
employed  as  a  method  of  recovery,  by  being  permitted,  copied, 
or  even  increased  by  venesection.  All  stimulants  are  inter- 
dicted ;  or  if  they  are  demanded  by  imminent  dissolution,  only 
an  amount  sufficient  to  preserve  life  is  given,  with  the  finger 
on  the  pulse.  The  same  remark  applies  to  food :  it  must  be 
sparing,  of  the  most  simple  kind,  cold,  and  administered  in  very 
small  quantities  with  the  pulse  as  guide.  In  haemorrhage  into 
the  brain,  and  perhaps  elsewhei*e,  complete  abstinence  for  a 
day  or  two  may  be  best.  Next  to  these  negative  measures, 
purgation  is  most-  commonly  practised.  In  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, for  example,  croton  oil  or  jalap  is  administered ;  in 
htematemesis  and  mela^na  from  portal  congestion  a  full  dose 
of  calomel.  Purgatives  remove  from  the  blood  not  only  water 
but  also  substanc(\s  which  increase  arterial  tension.  On  the 
principle  of  "  derivation  "  the  vessels  of  the  integuments  may 
be  dilated  over  a  considerable  area  with  fair  prospect  of 
benefit.  Baths  and  other  appliciitions  containing  mustard 
may  thus  be  of  service  in  internal  hiemorrhages ;  and  dry- 
cupping  api>ears  to  act  partly  in  the  same  way.  It  cannot  be 
Kiiid  that  (lepressiint  ch*ug8  are  deliberately  employed  nowadays 
in  bleeding  which  demands  anxious  treatment :  the  value 
of  aconite,  antimony,  ipec^icuanlia  and  potassium  iodide  in 
ha3moptysis  can  be  otherwise  accounted  for. 

The  most  extreme  nu^asure  employed  to  reduce  the  blood 
pressure  in  internal  hicmorrhage  is  abstraction  of  blood  by 
venesection,  cupping  or  leeching.  This  is  indicated  in  cerebral 
haemorrhage  with  very  high  tension  or  ingravescent  symptoms; 
although  it  must  be  observed  that  in  this  particular  situation 
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whilst  the  primary  indication  is  to  arrest  hsemorrhage,  the 
danger  does  not  lie  in  syncope  from  loss  of  blood  but  in 
laceration  and  compression  of  the  brain  by  the  extravasation. 
Tliis  point  will  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  "  eflfects."  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  abstraction  of  blood  in  mitral  stenosis, 
when  timely  leeching  or  venesection  might  avert  or  relieve 
haemoptysis,  distress  of  a  peculiarly  severe  kind,  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart  and  infarction  of  the  lung,  all  referable 
to  excessive  tension  in  the  pulmonary  circuit.  It  is  usual  on 
a  similar  principle  to  permit  haemorrhage  from  the  nose  in 
plethora,  and  from  the  rectum  in  portal  congestion. 

(2)  Removed  of  the  Local  Effects  and  Prodtwts, — As  we 
have  just  seen,  the  evils  attending  haemorrhage  may  be  in- 
direct as  well  as  direct,  Extravasated  blood  tears,  separates 
and  compresses  the  elements  of  a  solid  organ,  such  as  the 
brain,  cord  and  retina ;  and  in  a  strangely  paradoxical  way 
closes  the  capillaries  and  renders  anaemic  and  functionless 
the  parts  which  it  floods  with  blood.  When  the  hiemorrhage 
has  ceased,  absorption  and  moderate  inflammation  may  effect 
removal  of  much  of  the  blood  and  debris,  whereupon  a  degree 
of  repair  follows.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any 
means  of  accelerating  this  process  therapeutically,  or  of 
rendering  it  more  complete.  In  the  brain  we  are  careful  not 
to  quicken  the  circulation  for  a  considerable  time  after  an 
apoplexy — indeed  we  usually  attempt  to  control  the  vascular 
reaction ;  but  superficial  extravasations,  in  the  region  of 
the  orbit  for  example,  are  popularly  believed  to  disiippear 
more  quickly  under  various  remedies.  Haemorrhage  into 
mucous  tracts  is  followed  by  catarrh ;  and  in  some  situations 
this  is  beneficial  in  its  effect,  which  is  to  clear  out  the  last 
traces  of  blood.  This  may  be  observed  in  haemoptysis, 
and  is  encouraged  by  such  expectorants  as  ipecacuanha 
or  antimony,  the  sedative  action  of  which  is  otherwise 
valuable. 

An  unfortunate  local  effect  of  blood  clotting  or  extravasa- 
tion in  connexion  with  hc'eniorrhage  is  that  it  affords  a  nidus 
for  pathogenetic  micro-organisms  in  situations  accessible  to 
them.  Grave  symptoms  are  sometimes  developed  after 
plugging  of  the  nares  for  epistaxis ;  and  ought  to  be  prevented 
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if  possible.  The  tubercle  bacillus  is  also  believed  to  flourish 
in  blood-residues  in  the  lungs  after  haemoptysis ;  a  result 
which  might  be  averted  by  the  employment  of  expectorants 
just  referred  to. 

(3)  Removal  of  the  Remote  Effects  of  Hccmorrhage, — This  con- 
sists in  the  treatment  of  anaemia.  The  grave  effects  of  profound 
anaemia  from  loss  of  blood  must  not  be  forgotten.  Transfusion 
may  have  to  be  performed.  The  administration  of  oxygen  has 
l)een  suggested,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  rationally  indicated. 
Rest  has  to  be  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  ;  and  bodily, 
mental  and  physiological  exercise  very  gradually  resumed. 
The  organs,  including  the  heart,  are  not  simply  weak :  they 
may  be  in  a  condition  of  granular  or  even  fatty  degeneration.^ 
The  fever  which  attends  some  cases  of  haemorrhage  calls  for 
simple  salines  only.  Finally,  the  restoration  of  the  blood 
must  be  promoted  by  familiar  means  which  do  not  call  for 
consideration  in  this  place,  particularly  food,  fresh  air,  and 
iron  in  appropriate  forms. 


Therapeutical  Study  of  Dilatation. 

The  next  pathological  process  of  importance  which  we 
have  to  study  in  our  search  for  therapeutical  indications  is 
dilatation.  Although  commonly  regarded  as  entirely  morbid, 
and  familiarly  associated  as  it  is  in  the  heart  with  valvular 
incompetence,  disability  and  failure  of  power,  dilatation  proves 
to  be  in  some  respects  u  method  of  relief  and  even  of  compensa- 
tion ;  a  method  also,  even  in  its  less  favourable  form,  of 
temporarily  preserving  or  prolonging  life. 

Many  of  the  most  instructive  facts  connected  with  dilata- 
tion are  discovered  by  niciins  of  clinical  observation  as  well  as 
pathologically ;  but  it  will  be  more  profitable  and  convenient 
for  us  to  consider  all  the  relations  of  the  process  in  the  present 
place. 

Description. — Dilatation  occurs  in  connexion  with  hollow 
muscular  or^^rans,  particularly  the  heart,  stomach,  intestines  and 
bladder ;  but  any  natural  cavity,  chamber,  tube  or  duct   may 

^  T.  Henry  Green,  Trans.  Clin.  Soc,  London,  vol.  viii.  p.  160. 
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be  thus  enlarged  in  capacity  (calibre),  and  so  may  the  blood 
vessels,  highly  vascular  and  distensile  organs  such  as  the  liver, 
the  connective  tissue  spaces  and  serous  sacs,  and  the  lungs. 
For  the  most  part  we  shall  employ  dilatation  of  the  heart  to 
illustrate  the  process  in  its  many  bearings,  as  being  both  the 
most  familiar  and  important  instance  of  this  pathological 
change. 

Two  diCTerent  kinds  of  dilatation  are  met  with  in  disease, 
and  must  be  kept  distinct:  (1)  dilatation  from  over-filling  ; 
(2)  dilatation  originating  in  irisufficient  emptying, 

(1)  Dilatation  from  Over-filling. — This  is  well  illustrated 
in  aortic  incompetence.  The  left  ventricle  is  filled  from  two 
sources — the  aorta  and  the  left  auricle,  and  both  pathologic- 
ally and  clinically  the  chamber  is  always  found  enlarged.  In 
mitral  incompetence  the  left  ventricle  is  also  dilated  by  over- 
filling, being  charged  with  the  excessive  volume  of  blood  which 
it  receives  from  the  dilated  auricle  and  which  it  has  to  ac- 
commodate. The  aorta  and  arterial  system  as  a  whole  are 
dilated  —  laterally  and  longitudinally  stretched  —  in  aortic 
incompetence  by  having  in  a  similar  fashion  to  receive  the 
contents  of  the  dilated  left  ventricle.  The  left  auricle  and 
the  pulmonary  veins  and  capillaries  are  over-filled  in  mitral 
regurgitation.  In  severe  exertion  the  right  heart  is  filled  by 
the  large  influx  of  blood  from  the  muscles  more  rapidly  than 
it  can  be  emptied.  In  each  of  these  instances  the  cavity  is 
over-filled  and  it  dilates  in  consequence.  The  stomach  is 
dilated  in  large  eating  and  drinking. 

If  we  turn  now  from  these  simple  facts  to  a  consideration 
of  the  mechanism  of  them  in  our  outlook  for  principles  on 
which  to  treat  it,  this  kind  of  dilatation  proves  to  be  a  purely 
physical  process.  The  admission  of  a  plus  quantity  of  blood 
into  a  chamber  of  the  heart,  or  of  food  into  the  stomach,  will 
raise  the  pressure  on  the  internal  surface  of  these  viscera,  and 
will  produce  dilatation  as  a  simple  mechanical  result.  Five 
ounces  of  blood  could  not  be  contained  in  a  four-ounce  chamber 
without  stretching  its  walls.  This  is  done  with  safety  and 
sometimes  with  positive  physiological  advantage,  but  the  process 
necessitates  certain  conditions,  which  must  be  carefully 
appreciated.      The  first  of  these  is  extensibility  of  the  walls. 
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Variable  capacity  of  accommodation  in  hollow  or  spongy 
organs  under  pressure  could  not  occur  unless  their  walls  were 
extensile.  Elasticity  is  closely  associated  with  this  property. 
The  capacity  of  the  cardiftc  chambers,  that  is,  the  amount  of 
blood  which  they  contain  at  the  end  of  systole  and  diastole 
respectively,  is  not  fixed  rigidly  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
represent  it  in  our  discussions  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heart 
in  health  and  disease.  The  high  extensibility  of  their  walls, 
especially  those  of  the  left  auricle,  provides  for  considerable 
variations  in  the  amount  of  influx,  in  the  degree  of  resistance 
to  discharge,  and  in  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other,  i.e.^ 
the  pressure  and  the  volume  of  blood  within  the  cavity.  We 
speak  of  the  left  ventricle  as  holding  and  discharging  four 
ounces  of  blood,  but  the  really  important  fact  is  that  its  walls 
are  sufliciently  elastic  and  extensile  to  enable  it  to  contain 
(accommodate)  a  varying  amount  of  blood.  Otherwise,  we 
should  l>e  in  danger  of  perishing  of  paralysis,  spasm  or  rupture 
of  the  heart  in  every  violent  effort  or  fit  of  passion.  Blood 
vessels  possess  similar  provisions  against  incessant  changes  in 
pressure  and  bulk  of  contents,  and  so  do  the  stomach,  bowels 
and  bladder.  In  this  way  the  tissues  of  hollow  muscular 
organs  yield  gradually,  and  to  an  extent  proportionate  to  the 
force  acting  upon  them.  It  is  an  essential  condition  of  the 
occurrence,  and  if  need  be  of  the  establishment  and  mainten- 
ance, of  this  form  of  dilatation  that  the  extensibility  of  the 
tissues  concerned,  whether  heart,  vessel  or  viscus,  should  be  of 
a  high  order.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  succeeded  in 
tracing  here  a  physiological  basis  of  dilatation. 

Time  is  a  second  condition.  Dilatation  under  pressure 
occurs  most  perfectly,  that  is,  with  the  best  prospect  of 
proving  useful,  when  it  is  set  up  gradually.  Yet  how  perfect 
is  the  provision  is  proved  by  the  remarkable  toleration  of  disten- 
sion from  over-tilling  exhibited  by  the  heart  in  violent  exercise. 
In  the  ciise  of  valvular  incomj^etence,  commonly  secjuential  as 
it  is  to  endocarditis,  the  proi^ess  is  slow,  and  the  stress  is 
ste^ulily  raised  on  the  cardiac  walls. 

Thirdly,  if  dilatation  is  to  be  safely  accomplished,  the 
increiise  of  internal  pressure  under  which  it  occurs  must  be 
moderate. 
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Originating  under  these  conditions,  dilatation  from  over- 
filling manifestly  has  a  conservative  effect.  In  a  single  word 
this  is  dccommodation.  The  dilated  left  ventricle  of  aortic 
incompetence  contains  at  the  end  of  diastole  a  quantity  of 
Wood  and  bears  an  internal  pressure  which  but  for  this 
accommodation  would  cause  or  lead  to  rupture  or  paralysis. 
As  far  as  this  accommodative  effect  goes,  then,  dilatation  from 
over-filling  is  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  protective,  con- 
servative and  indirectly  recuperative  procesa 

But  this  accommodation  is  brief,  and  would  be  of  little  value 
as  a  conservative  process  unless  there  were  associated  with  it  a 
fourth  condition,  namely,  increased  muscular  contraction  in  pro- 
portion to  the  distension ;  and  beyond  this — if  the  accommoda- 
tion is  to  be  established  and  maintained  as  of  something  more 
than  temporary  service — concomitant  hypertrophy  of  the  walls 
on  which  the  increased  pressure  has  fallen.  The  chamber  must 
be  sufficiently  emptied,  as  well  as  comfortably  filled.  The 
origin  of  this  hypertrophy  requires  to  be  accurately  appreciated. 
It  arises  in  reactive  response  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
walls  to  the  increased  volume  of  contents  which  has  been 
accommodated  and  has  to  be  propelled.  Conveniently  and 
comfortably  accommodated  during  filling-time  of  the  chamber 
(dilatation),  and  sufficiently  discharged  during  emptying-time 
of  the  chamber  (hypertrophy),  the  excessive  charge  is  satis- 
factorily disposed  of  In  the  case  of  aortic  reflux,  for  example, 
the  quantuyn  of  blood  which  regurgitates  through  the  incom- 
petent valves  demands  only  extra  room  and  extra  force ;  and 
these  being  automatically  provided,  compensation  of  the  lesion 
is  the  result.  Compensation  is  thus  established  by  the 
association  of  hypertrophy  with  the  dilatation ;  but  let  the 
reader  carefully  observe  once  more  that  dilatation  as  well  as 
hypertrophy  is  an  essential  element  of  the  process.^ 

To  this  process  as  a  whole  various  names  have  •  been 
given  :  dilatation  with  efficient  hypertrophy,  accommodative 
dilatation. 


Failure. — Dilatation  from  over-filling  regarded  as  a  method 
^  Compare  Foster,  Quain's  "  Dictionary,"  vol.  i.  pp.  846,  848. 
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of  (yMnpea.sation  is  obviouslT  precarioas,  and  in  point  of  fact 
it  faiLi  in  various  way-?. 

In  a  (^xoall  number  of  instances  the  limit  of  extensi- 
bility of  the  walls  is  exceeded  One  of  these  events  then 
rx^^ure :  the  walls  either  give  way  or  are  paralysed,  or  they 
are  thrown  into  clonic  spasm.  The  heart  is  veiy  rarely 
ruptured  in  this  way ;  more  commonly  a  sudden  rise  of 
int«?rnal  pressure  fnjm  over-distension  of  the  aorta  and  heart 
pro<hir:irs  syna^ie  and  death.  It  is  difiTerent  with  the  pul- 
monary vessebi  in  mitral  disease.  Filled  as  they  are  both 
frrini  the  right  ventricle  and  the  left  auricle,  their  ex- 
Ufnwibility,  although  great  originally,  as  is  proved  by  their 
varicosity  on  the  alveolar  walls,  often  reaches  its  limits  and 
tan  not  bear  further  pressure.  Eupture  is  the  result,  mani- 
festwl  clinically  by  haemoptysis. 

Ocxasionally  the  dilatation  fails  to  be  established  from 
want  of  time  and  excessive  pressui-e.  Xo  doubt  this  is 
another  way  in  which  sudden  death  occurs  in  some  forms  of 
r;ir<liuc  (liwifise,  such  as  rupture  of  the  aortic  valvea 

Of  all  the  conditions,  however,  which  we  have  determined 
to  be  nifcessfiry  to  the  establishment  of  dilatation  as  a  con- 
servative jin^;ess,  runromitant  hf/jter trophy  is  the  one  which 
nioHt  frecjuently  fails  to  l)e  maintained.  As  soon  as  hyper- 
trophy breaks  down,  from  any  one  of  the  causes  which  we 
n?vi(?w<'(l  at  jiaj^e  78,  particularly  interference  with  nutri- 
tion, nervous  (l<'j)resHion,  toxic  disturbance  or  unreasonable 
d(;iiiand  uj^on  it,  an<l  wli<'ii  the  force  displayed  by  the  wall 
wliicji  has  to  react  to  the  j)rrssure  falls  relatively  to  it,  com- 
]M*nsalion  is  \niil(»n«'.  Tliereui)on  fresh  dilatation  is  set  up; 
iMit  it  is  dilatation  of  another  kind.  It  is  not  dilatation  from 
ovt'r-fillinj^,  lor  thci  condition  in  this  resjxjct  is  not  different 
from  before:  it  is  dilatation  from  insvjficient  emptying.  This 
introduces  us  to  the  subject  of  the  Si*C(md  kind  of  dilatation. 

( *J ;  l>iln ttt t in n. fro ni  fiis ifjfir Ir nt  Fmpty i  n(j :  Residual  DUata- 
t'ntn.  This  kind  of  dilatation  is  familiarly  met  with  not  only 
in  failure  of  i\\i\  heart,  but  also  in  pyloric  obstruction,  acute 
intestinal  obstruction,  and  nlention  of  urine  in  the  bladder 
or  in  the  kidneys  (hydronej)hrusis).  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
understanding    how    dilatation    occurs    in    the    latter    organs 
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(stomach,  bladder,  bowel,  etc.)  by  an  accumulation  of  undis- 
charged contenta  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  appear  to 
be  a  liability  on  the  part  of  students  to  misimderstand  the 
mechanism  of  this  kind  of  dilatation  as  it  occurs  in  the  heart, 
and  to  confound  it  with  dilatation  from  over-filling. 

In  order  to  simplify  the  discussion,  let  us  again  assume 
that  the  case  in  which  the  muscular  wall  with  its  concomitant 
hypertrophy  has  failed  is  one  of  aortic  incompetence.  Con- 
sequent (it  may  be)  on  imperfect  nutrition  from  coronarj' 
disease,  the  enlarged  left  ventricle  fails  any  longer  to  sufficiently 
overcome  the  internal  pressure  or  resistance  of  its  contents. 
Systole  is  incomplete ;  that  is,  it  is  not  completed.  Its  work 
is  unfinished.  The  ventricle  fails — to  empty  itself  sufficiently : 
to  complete  its  proper  discharge.  A  proportion  of  its  contents 
is  left  behind;,  and  the  next  charge  which  the  ventricle 
receives  from  auricle  and  aorta  is  added  to  it.  Thus  the 
chamber  is  over-distended  during  diastole,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  residue  (arrears)  at  the  end  of  the  previous  systole. 
There  is  now  even  more  blood  than  before  to  be  discharged 
by  the  inefficient  ventricle.  The  process  is  repeated,  con- 
tinuing as  long  as  the  hypertrophy  fails ;  indeed  it  essentially 
progresses  unless  its  cause  be  removed,  and  by  over-stretching 
the  elastic  walls  it  comes  to  actually  strain  them.  This 
is  dilatation  from  insufficient  emptying  or  retention,  by 
arrears  or  residues,  residual  dilatation,  dilatation  from  or  with 
failure. 

In  the  same  way  as  compensation  breaks  down  in  aortic 
regurgitation,  so  pure  hypertrophy  may  fail  and  residual  dilata- 
tion occur ;  for  example,  in  aortic  obstruction  and  in  the  left 
ventricular  hypertrophy  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  This  is 
also  the  way  in  which  the  hypertrophied  right  ventricle  dilates 
in  mitral  disease — by  inability  to  empty  its  contents  suffi- 
ciently into  the  tense  pulmonary  artery  in  consequence  of 
failure  of  nutrition  or  of  increase  of  the  lesion,  or  both,  or 
from  other  cause  of  increased  pulmonary  obstruction  such  as 
bronchitis.  Dilatation  of  the  stomach  in  pyloric  obstruction, 
actual  or  relative,  has  a  similar  origin. 

The  student  may  now  take  another  step  and  learn  that  it 
is  in  this  way  that  a  weak  or  enfeebled  heart  dilates  independ- 
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ently  of  previous  enlargement,  of  valvular  disease  of  any  kind, 
or  even  of  increased  peripheral  resistance.  Acute  dilatation 
of  the  heart  in  the  specific  fevers,  e,g,  scarlatina,^  is 
produced  by  failure  to  complete  its  systole  and  the  con- 
sequent accumulation  of  residues ;  and  the  bladder  and  the 
stomach  become  over-distended  in  the  same  diseases  in  part 
at  least  from  a  similar  cause.  In  all  these  instances  the 
nutrition  of  the  nervo-muscular  walls  is  at  fault ;  and  a 
similar  condition  of  the  intestinal  wall  accounts  for  meteorism 
in  acute  peritonitis. 

Finally,  we  discover  that  this  is  in  part  the  mechanism 
by  which  a  perfectly  normal,  healthy  or  strong  heart  becomes 
dilated  during  violent  exertion — by  inability  to  empty  itself 
against  increased  arterial  pressure  as  fast  or  as  freely  as  it  is 
filled  (or  over-filled,  as  we  have  seen)  with  blood  pouring  into 
it  from  the  active  skeletal  muscles.  Within  ordinary  or  reason- 
able limits  dilatation  of  the  heart  in  this  way  occurs  safely. 
The  high  elasticity  of  the  cardiac  walls  provides  for  thia 
The  failure  lasts  but  for  a  few  moments,  constituting  the 
embarrassment  familiarly  seen  in  the  competitors  at  the  end 
of  a  race:  it  is  quickly  relieved — partly  backwards  (as  we 
shall  presently  see)  by  the  safety-valve  action  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  valves  and  residual  dilatation  of  the  veins ;  partly 
forwards  by  fall  of  the  arterial  pressure  consequent  on  rest. 
So  the  dilated  stomach  in  pyloric  obstruction  relieves  itself 
backwards  by  vomiting.  Only  in  the  event  of  strain  of  the 
fibro-muscular  structures,  by  excessive  degree  or  suddenness 
of  the  stress  or  from  previous  unsoundness  of  the  walls,  is 
real  damage  done — cardiac  overstrain ;  acute  dilatation  of 
the  stomach.  We  have  thus  traced  even  residual  dilatation 
and  mechanicid  congestion  to  a  physiological  provision  for 
temporary  accommodation. 

Residual  dilatation,  when  it  affects  the  diseased,  the  weak, 
or  the  embarrassed  heart,  does  not  stop  at  the  chamber  first 
involved  (whatever  it  may  be)  unless  conditions  quickly  alter 
for  the  better.  The  process  progresses  backwards,  but 
relief  winnot  be  obtained  by  evacuation  as  in  the  vomiting  of 
dilated  stomach.      It  is  true  that  in  acute  embarrassment  from 

^  Goo<lliart,  (}u\fs  llos}).  Rcp.y  Ix)iidon,  3rd  ser.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  153. 
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violent  muscular  effort  the  venous  congestion  which  occurs 
rapidly  under  our  observation  almost  as  rapidly  passes  oflf. 
But  in  ordinary  failure  of  the  heart  in  mitral  disease  the  same 
process  is  steadily  developed.  The  vascular  areas  situated 
(physiologically)  immediately  "behind"  the  right  chambers 
are  insufficiently  drained,  over-distended,  and  thus  dilated. 
The  mechanical  congestion  of  the  great  veins  (including  the 
inferior  cava  and  its  tributaries)  which  is  set  up  consists  in 
dilatation  by  residuea  The  hepatic  veins  and  portal  system 
presently  become  involved.  Under  these  circumstances,  that 
very  vascular  and  distensile  organ  tlie  liver  increases  in 
volume  by  engorgement  of  its  vessels ;  that  is,  the  capacious- 
ness of  its  vascular  area  is  greatly  increased  by  dilatation  of 
the  vascular  lumina  due  to  insufficient  emptying.^  On  the 
mucous  surfaces  drained  by  the  portal  vein  internal  pressure 
partly  relieves  itself  by  haemorrhage. 

If  the  cardiac  failure  which  led  to  the  mechanical  con- 
gestion still  remain  unrelieved,afurther  series  of  elastic  chambers 
begin  to  present  evidence  of  acxiumulation  and  dilatation  from 
imperfect  evacuation.  The  lymphatic  or  areolar  spaces  of  the 
connective  tissues  become  oedematous,  and  their  associated 
serous  sacs — the  peritoneal  and  pleural  in  particular — become 
distended  with  dropsy.  At  the  same  time  a  serous  drain 
occurs  into  the  uriniferous  tubules  of  the  deeply  congested 
kidneys,  producing  albuminuria ;  and  a  serous  flux  from  the 
bowels. 

Thus,  in  a  case  of  ordinary  cardiac  dropsy  originating  in 
mitral  disease  a  process  of  dilatation  and  mechanical  conges- 
tion from  failure  of  propulsive  power  to  overcome  resistance 
ahead  progresses  backwards,  involving  the  left  auricle,  the 
pulmonary  vessels,  the  right  chambers,  the  inferior  cava,  the 
liver,  the  portal  system  and  the  terminal  systemic  veins,  until 
it  falls  finally  on  the  lymph  spaces  which  contain  the  ultimate 
cells  of  the  body  and  interferes  with  the  flow  in  the  capillaries 
themselves.       Theoretically  we  regard  and  8j>eak  of  this  back- 

^  "The  venous  reservoirs  in  the  livers  of  some  seals  fulfil  the  same  end 
[prevent  influx  of  venous  blood  into  heart  in  diving]  in  protection  of  the  heart." 
— ClifTord  Allbutt,  "Essay  on  Cardiac  Strain,"  m.  George  a  Uosp.  Rep.^  London, 
1871,  vol  V.  p.  36. 
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working  as  "progressive,"  and  trace  the  process  backwards 
step  by  step;  but  of  course  any  block  in  the  circulation 
immediately  affects  in  some  degree  the  pressure  in  the  whole 
of  the  circuit  behind  it. 

When  we  study  with  attention  the  disturbances  of  function 
of  an  organ  which  give  rise  to  dilatation  from  insufficient 
emptying,  we  find  that  it  is  always  connected  with  weakness  or 
failure,  absolute  or  relative,  of  the  muscular  structures  in  the 
walls.  Failure  of  a  chamber  to  empty  itself  is  something  far 
more  than  a  simple  physical  fact  like  dilatation  from  over- 
filling. Lack  of  muscular  energy,  actual  or  relative,  leads  to 
an  accumulating  or  increasing  volume  of  arrears,  first  within 
the  organ  itself,  next  in  the  parts  behind  it.^ 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  for  the  therapeutist  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  the  essential  difference  that 
exists  between  the  two  kinds  of  dilatation :  dilatation  from 
over-filling  associated  with  efficient  hypertrophy,  and  dilatation 
from  failure  of  emptying.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  or  stomach 
from  over-filling  is  the  result  of  a  purely  mechanical  process, 
the  two  essential  elements  of  which  are  over-distension  of  a  cham- 
ber, from  over-charging,  and  increased  capacity,  from  stretch- 
ing of  its  elastic  walls.  Dilatation  of  the  heart  or  stomach 
from  failure  and  insufficient  emptying  implies  serious  physio- 
logical inadequacy,  originating  as  it  does  in  work  unaccom- 
plished, consequent  on  parietal  weakness — on  inability  of  the 
muscular  and  elastic  walls  to  complete  the  proper  evacuation  of 
the  chamber,  on  inefficiency  of  the  driving  power  to  overcome 
sufficiently  the  internal  resistance.  Dilatation  from  over- 
filling of  the  heart  with  its  associated  hypertrophy  is  a  method 
of  successfully  meeting  a  difficulty  or  defect  in  the  circulation 
by  elastic  accommodation  and  increased  activity;  dilatation 
from  insufficient  emptying  is  a  process  of  yielding  or  breaking 
down  in  the  face  of  a  difficulty.  The  first  process  is  signifi- 
cant of  relief,  compensation  and  safety ;  the  second  process  is 
significant  of  failure,  disability  and  danger.' 

Several  other  unfortunate  effects  are  produced  indirectly 

'  See  Briatowe,  Quain's  "Dictionary,"  art.  "Heart,  Dilatation  of,  "vol.  i.  p.  798. 
'  Bruce,  Keating's  "  CycloiMedia  of  Children's  Diseases,"  1889,  vol.  ii.  p.  797. 
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by  the  accumulated  residuea  In  the  stomach,  intestines 
and  bronchi  residues  become  the  nidus  for  bacterial  decom- 
position which  results  in  local  irritation,  inflammation,  ulcer- 
ation and  the  development  of  gases  which  increase  the  internal 
or  dilating  pressure  on  the  walls.  It  is  also  unfortunate  that 
residual  dilatation  is  progressive,  unless  the  cause  of  it  be 
brief,  by  starting  a  vicious  circle  which  ends  by  aggravating 
the  original  disability.  Thus  the  mechanical  congestion  and 
dropsy  of  the  great  viscera  consequent  on  cardiac  failure  sap 
the  nutrition  and  vigour  of  the  ventricular  wall  vid  the  blood, 
and  the  wall  of  the  heart  itself  is  congested  with  the  rest. 
Another  important  consideration  is  that  dilatation  from  failure 
of  a  hollow  muscular  organ  tends  to  increase  when  once  started, 
internal  resistance  rising  mechanically  with  the  size  of  the 
chamber. 

So  far  it  would  appear  as  if  there  were  nothing  conserv- 
ative in  dilatation  from  failure :  that  it  leads  but  in  one 
direction — towards  arrest  of  the  circulation.  Happily  this  is 
not  the  case.  There  is  a  grain  of  good  to  be  discovered  even 
here.  Like  dilatation  from  simple  over-filling,  dilatation  from 
insufficient  emptying  affords  temporary  accommodation  to  an 
organ  in  arrears.  It  is  an  unfortunate  state ;  but  the  assist- 
ance afforded  by  it  is  real  and  effectual  for  the  time  being.  It 
is  founded  on  a  strictly  physiological  i)rovision.  In  over- 
distension of  the  right  ventricle  we  recognise  the  safety- 
valve  action  of  the  tricuspid,  consequent  on  dilatation  of  the 
chamber.^  Granting  the  existence  of  primary  cardiac  disease, 
say  aortic  obstruction,  and  granting  the  existence  of  cardiac 
failure,  say  from  exertion,  it  is  better  that  dilatation  of  the 
left  ventricle  and  mitral  orifice  should  occur  than  not,  the  only 
alternatives  being  sudden  failure  (syncope,  angina  pectoris)  and 
rupture  of  the  walls.  The  occurrence  of  dilatation  saves  the 
heart — temporarily  at  any  rate.  It  ap])ears  that  acute  dilata- 
tion of  the  heai-t  from  disease,  desperate  though  the  condition 
l)e,  may  be  recovered  from,  or,  more  correctly,  may  be  the 
method  of  recovery  from  threatening  death  by  i)arietal  failure. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  dilatation  is  not  the  primary  fault  but 

^  Bristowe,  loc.  eii.  p.  798.     Wilkinson  King,    Guys  Hosp.   Hrp.y  London, 
1837,  vol.  ii.  p.  104  ;  and  1841    vol.  vi.  p.  39. 
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a  result  of  it.  If  the  fibres  are  actually  over-strained,  as  in 
muscular  effort,  and  the  cavity  remain  permanently  dilated, 
hypertrophy  may  supervene  and  effect  compensation. 

Even  mechanical  congestion  of  veins  and  viscera,  when 
regarded  in  this  light,  proves  to  be  a  gauge  not  only  of  the 
failure  of  the  circulation  but  of  the  temporary  relief  afforded 
to  the  heart  by  the  intravascular  pressure  having  spent 
itself  on  the  dilatable  tissues  around:  of  the  accommodation 
within  them  of  the  blood  which  the  heart  is  unable  fully  to 
dispose  of  either  by  propulsion  or  by  further  stretching  of  its 
own  walls. 

When  evidence  of  still  graver  failure  of  the  circulation 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  form  of  dropsy,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  this  can  have  other  than  a  highly  unfavourable 
and  ominous  significance.  Yet,  serious  as  it  is,  we  may  recog- 
nise even  in  dropsy  a  further  opportunity  of  temporary  relief. 
Another  series  of  elastic  chambers  have  come  into  service,  and 
afford  a  desperate  method  of  escape  for  the  time  being  from 
the  evil  consequences  of  backward  pressure,  especially  haemor- 
rhage. Marked  amelioration  of  urgent  symptoms  sometimes 
attends  the  appearance  of  cardiac  dropsy  set  up  in  this  way  in 
the  failing  heart  of  chronic  Bright's  disease.  It  is  true  that 
cardiac  dropsy  is  intimately  associated  with  distress ;  it  is  a 
definite  index  of  the  difficulty  of  the  heart  and  of  the  gravity 
of  the  prognosis ;  and  the  removal  of  it  greatly  relieves  the 
patient.  Very  naturally,  therefore,  it  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  cause  of  all  the  unfavourable  symptoms.  But  (except- 
ing mechanically  in  the  chest  and  abdomen)  dropsy,  instead  of 
embarrassing,  probably  relieves  the  heart  for  a  time.  Part  of  the 
relief  which  the  sufferer  from  cardiac  failure  obtains  by  sitting 
up  is  due  to  increase  of  the  dropsy  in  the  lower  extremities — 
the  free  escape  of  fluid  into  the  feet  and  legs. 

We  leam  from  these  considerations  that  the  best  that  can 

ttid  for  dilatation,  particularly  for  dilatation  from  failure 

iimufHcdent  emptying,  is  that  it  is  a  kind  of  accommo- 

dlL     Now  accommodation  in  physiological  relations  denotes 

ixiouB  ntuation,  just  as  it  does  in  financial  relations.     It 

nowledgment  of  weakness  or  actual  poverty,  calling 
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for  extraneous  help.  It  is  a  method  of  surmounting  a  difl&culty 
temporarily,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  an  evidence  of  exhaustion 
of  that  reserve  which  characterises  soundness  of  constitution  or 
solvency  of  position,  and  which  can  be  reckoned  on  in  the 
event  of  even  excessive  demands.  Moreover,  the  unsound  heart 
is  further  beggared  in  the  course  of  failure  by  obtaining  this 
accommodation  at  the  expense  of  its  best  friends — the  limgs 
and  the  chylopoietic  viscera.  This  is  a  ruinous  mode  of  relief 
"  Better  die  than  have  dropsy "  is  a  commonly  expressed 
opinion,  comparable  to  the  other  "  Better  break  at  once  than 
go  on  borrowing."  Eesidual  dilatation  is  a  morbid  condition 
in  which  the  assistance  of  therapeutics  is  peculiarly  indicated. 
Nature  has  reached  in  it  her  last  method  of  spontaneous  relief, 
and  this  will  in  turn  speedily  fail 

Indications, — The  position  which  the  practitioner  occupies 
in  dealing  with  dilatation  is  a  peculiar  one.  He  has  to  do 
with  a  process  which  must  not  be  encouraged  or  copied,  or  that 
has  to  be  prevented  or  removed  as  the  case  may  be ;  but  one 
which  at  the  same  time  is  of  service  under  unfavourable  circum- 
stances as  affording  accommodation  for  the  excessive  contents 
of  a  hollow  and  distensile  organ,  along  with  other  methods  of 
recovery  or  whilst  they  are  being  brought  into  action.  The 
indications  for  the  management  of  dilatation  therefore  may  be 
formulated  as  follows : — 

First,  to  prevent  or  correct  dilatation  from  over-filling ,  by 
anticipating  or  correcting  the  conditions  which  give  rise  to  it. 
This  indication  is  impracticable  in  the  case  of  the  heart — 
unless  on  the  general  principle  of  avoiding  physical  exertion 
in  valvular  disease,  strain  being  in  part  due  to  filling  the 
heart  more  rapidly  than  it  can  empty  itself.  We  cannot  arrest 
aortic  incompetence  once  it  is  established,  nor  the  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle  and  of  the  arteries  that  accompanies  it  as 
a  necessary  effect  of  a  purely  physical  kind.  The  indication 
is  easily  carried  out,  however,  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach. 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  we  order  a  spare,  rather  dry  diet> 
and  forbid  slops  and  fermentable  and  flatulent  materials 
which  yield  abundant  gases. 

Secondly,  to  promote  and  maintain  concomitant  hypertrophy j 
extensibility  and  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  generally,  when  dilata- 
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tiofi  from  over- filling  is  a  n^cmsitp.  Mauifeatly  this  indicatinti 
IB  the  key  to  the  management  of  most  forms  of  comjiensateil 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  relates  to  nieasurea  of  the  greatest 
practical  importaiiue.  The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  maiD- 
tnining  hyperti-ophy  were  fully  diseiiased  in  a  previous  chapter, 
and  will  he  referred  to  again  immediately.  A  sufficient  supply 
of  pure  nourigshing  hlood  and  moderation  of  the  functional 
dt.' mauds  upon  the  tissues  are  acknowledged  necesaitiea ;  and 
if  these  are  insured,  the  elastic  and  parietiil  struct ur us 
will  be  in  the  most  favourable  conditiona  for  pre^er^ing 
corapeusation. 

Thirdly,  to  premnt,  conirol  or  remove  dihttatwn  from  in* 
siij^cient  emptying.  It  is  to  fidfil  this  indication,  as  we  have 
juat  seen,  that  extraneous  assistance  is  peculiarly  and  urgently 
demanded  in  dilatation.  Fortunately  asBistance  is  abundantly 
availablet 

It  shoidd  be  ordered  on  the  following  principles:  T^ie 
fundamental  indication  is  to  attend  to  the  emises  of  the 
failure  of  the  chamber  to  empty  itself  sufficiently.  It  will 
often  be  found  to  be  quite  within  our  power  to  mo<iify  the-se  in  a 
favourable  direction^to  correct  the  conditions  of  Ufe,  of  \vork 
and  of  nutrjtian,  the  nervousi  inlluences,  the  excessive  func- 
tional strains  (particiJai'ly  in  women),  the  indulgence  in 
nervo-muscular  poisons,  such  as  alcohol  and  tobacco:  in  a 
word,  the  influences,  singly  or  combined,  which  had  undone 
hyi>ertrophy-  In  dilatation  with  failure  of  the  heart  this  is 
our  first  consideration. 

The  resistitftee  ahead  is  to  he  rediiced.  The  work  of 
emptying  the  distended  and  dilated  structures  is  to  be 
lightened.  In  gastric  dilatation  from  incomplete  emptying, 
consequent  on  pyloric  obstruction,  there  are  at  our  disposal 
the  radical  operations  of  forcible  dilatation,  pylorectomy,  and 
short-circuiting.  A  retroverted  uterus  must  be  raised  off  the 
blocked  rectum.  Sm^gical  measures  effec^t  a  similar  insult  in 
dilatation  of  the  bladder  consequent  on  stricture.  In  tlie  treat- 
ment of  pulmonary  emphysema  the  same  principle  underlies 
the  aL»ro-therajjeutical  njethod  of  expiration  into  a  rarefied 
atmosphere.*     The  reduction  of  jieriphcral  resistance  by  i^est, 

'  Qttiii)*.i  "Dietionaiy/'  art.  *'Air,  Tlierapeutics  ofj"  vol.  u  p.  28. 
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iodide  of  potassium,  the  nitrites  and  purgation  largely  con- 
tributes to  the  relief  of  the  over-distended  chambers  in  cardiac 
failura 

The  third  step  in  dealing  with  residual  dilatation  is  to 
raise  the  force  or  driving  power  of  the  muscular  walls,  and 
{it  may  he)  re-establish  or  rehabilitate  and  maintain  con- 
Lom,itant  hypertrophy.  Nourishment  is  the  first  means  of 
effecting  this  object.  Strychnine  helps  to  fulfil  this  indica- 
tion in  dilatation  of  the  heart,  gastro-ectasis  and  certain 
forms  of  intestinal  torpidity ;  and  tonic  measures  generally  and 
improved  nutrition  contribute  to  the  same  end  in  these  diseases 
and  in  atony  of  the  bladder.  Cardiac  stimulants  and  tonics 
are  employed  in  great  variety,  particularly  those  of  the  great 
digitalis  group — a  subject  which  will  be  found  fully  discussed 
under  Valvular  Disease  of  the  Heart  with  Failure  in  Part  IL 
Graduated  muscular  exercises  in  proper  form  and  at  the  proper 
time  have  a  similar  effect.  Part  of  the  treatment  of  emphysema 
is  founded  on  the  same  principle 

Assistance  is  also  to  be  afforded  to  the  incompetent  and 
labouring  organ  in  the  form  of  reviovcd  of  residues  and  the  other 
unfortimate  effects  of  these  and  of  retrograde  pressure  By 
doing  so  we  practically  relieve  it  of  a  portion  of  its  work 
and  "  give  it  a  fresh  start."  Lavage  or  vomiting  in  gastro- 
ectasis  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  successfid  application  of 
this  method.  So  are  well-ordered  purgation  in  chronic  con- 
stipation, and  puncture  of  the  bowel  in  the  meteorism  of 
intestinal  obstruction.  In  residual  dilatation  of  the  heart  the 
practitioner  accompanies  the  measures  already  referred  to  with 
others  calculated  to  remove  the  arrears  directly.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  great  veins  and  the  chambers  of  the  heart  is 
relieved  by  means  of  venesection,  leeching,  wet-cupping  and 
dry-cupping — the  last  of  these  a  method  which  is  an  exact 
copy  of  accommodation  by  dilatation  and  has  an  equally  bene- 
ficial effect  on  the  heart  for  a  limited  time.  Eemoval  of 
arrears  by  these  methods  is  essentially  a  matter  of  urgency, 
intended  to  afford  speedy  relief  to  the  over-burthened  and 
labouring  organs.  On  the  same  principle  we  may  drain  the 
distended  vessels,  viscera  and  serous  spaces  by  the  use  of 
purgatives,  paracentesis  and  puncture. 
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A  point  of  great  importance  in  connexion  with  attention 
to  this  indication  is  to  reduce  the  internal  pressure  on  the 
walls — due  both  to  obstruction  ahead  and  to  residues — as 
speedily  as  possible.  Not  only  will  the  patient  be  saved 
distress,  but  over-distension  may  be  prevented  from  rising  to 
that  degree  which  actually  strains  or  over-stretches  the  walls 
of  the  chamber  beyond  recovery.  It  is  probably  from  want  ol 
timely  interference  that  some  cases  of  failure  of  the  heart 
resist  treatment  of  the  most  correct  and  promising  kind. 

By  following  these  several  indications  we  succeed  in 
taking  a  further  step.  IVe  break  into  vicious  circles.  This 
part  of  the  treatment  of  residual  dilatation  is  especially 
associated  with  the  removal  of  arrears.  Thus,  in  the  instance 
of  the  failing  heart,  we  check  indigestion,  mal-assimilation, 
malnutrition  and  consequent  increase  of  cardiac  ineflBciency 
when  relief  is  brought  to  the  congested  and  catarrhal  stomach 
and  bowels,  the  blocked  portal  system  and  liver,  the  imperfectly 
aerated  blood  and  the  stagnant  kidneys.  Equally  favourable 
if  less  striking  results  of  the  same  order  are  secured  by 
interruption  of  the  vicious  circles  in  dilatation  of  the  other 
organs  which  we  have  mentioned  in  illustration. 

Therapeutical  Study  of  Anatomical  Eeadjustment. 

Under  the  name  of  Anatomical  Readjustment  may  be 
described  a  method  of  natural  recovery  in  which  the  functional 
impairment  of  an  organ  caused  by  structural  damage  is 
undone,  neutralised  or  compensated  by  anatomical  changes  in 
related  parts.  Various  recuperative  processes  are  comprised 
in  the  group  to  which  this  name  is  given  for  the  sake  of  con- 
venience. Definite  instances  will  serve  to  explain  the  method 
which  we  have  now  to  consider. 

The  establisliment  of  compensatory  anastomosis  or 
collateral  circulation  is  a  familiar  instance  of  anatomical 
readjustment.  Occlusion  of  a  considerable  blood  vessel,  when 
it  is  consequent  on  disease  or  on  healing,  or  when  it  is  produced 
by  ligature,  is  followed  by  a  rearrangement  of  related  vessels, 
which  compensates  for  the  interference  with  the  circulation. 
The  development  of  free  anastomosis  between  the  portal  and 
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systemic  systems  of  veins  imder  the  stress  of  obstruction  within 
the  liver  will  be  remembered  in  this  connexion,  and  the  part 
played  by  collateral  circulation  in  preventing  cerebral  softening 
in  embolism  and  thrombosis  of  the  vessels  of  the  cortex.  The 
process  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  simply  one  of  redistribution 
of  disturbed  blood  pressure,  but  the  nervous  system  probably 
plays  a  part  in  it.^ 

A  common  form  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart 
is  pulmonic  stenosis  with  imperfect  septum  ventriculorum. 
We  call  the  latter  a  "  malformation  "  as  if  the  septum  were 
badly  made ;  yet  the  communication  between  the  ventricles  is 
a  normal  condition  of  intra-uterine  life,  and  by  its  persistence 
has  the  effect  of  compensating  for  the  defect  of  the  associated 
pulmonary  opening.  Thus  it  actually  prevents  the  death  of 
the  foetus,  being  less  incompatible  with  life  than  the  pulmonary 
lesion  alone.  ^  This  is  an  instance  of  anatomical  readjustment 
very  closely  related  to  compensatory  anastomosis. 

In  the  repair  of  phthisis  and  pleurisy  an  important 
part  is  played  by  the  structures  of  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
These  are  automaticaUy  readjusted  under  the  influence  of  the 
respiratory  forces,  of  which  the  most  powerful  is  atmospheric 
pressure.  The  inflammatory  process  within,  the  structural 
repair,  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  opposite  lung  are  indis- 
pensable methods  of  recovery  which  accompany  it,  but 
anatomical  readjustment  of  the  curves  of  the  thorax  is 
something  added  to  these.  Occasionally  it  is  attended  with 
local  discomfort  until  it  is  completed,  and  it  ends  in  deformity  ; 
but  none  the  less  it  is  a  valuable  method  of  recovery. 

Closely  allied  to  the  instance  just  cited  are  the  com- 
pensatory curvatures  of  the  spine  from  other  causes,  and  the 
readjustments,  classed  as  deformities,  in  the  limbs  and  trunk 
which  are  consequent  on  paralysing  lesions,  particularly  in 
childhood. 

A  remarkable  amount  of  anatomical  readjustment  occurs 
in  association  with  unreduced  dislocations.  The  various 
structures  concerned  in  the  articulation  are  modified  organic- 

1  Ck)ats,  "Pathology,"  p.  56. 

*  Peacock,  Quain's  "Dictionary,"  art.  "  Heart,  Malformations  of,  "  vol.  i. 
p.  834. 
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ally  under  the  influences  about  them,  and  the  result  ia  the 
rtistomtiou  of  tiie  function  on  new  though  often  very  iinper- 
feet  lines.  ^ 

When  the  spleen  is  extirpated,  the  loss  is  met  bj 
increased  activity  of  the  bone-marrow  and  lymphatic  glands.^ 
We  are  at  once  struck  by  the  cloae  simihu'ity  of  this  result  of 
anatomical  damage  to  the  new  formation  of  hepatic  tissue 
which  follows  loss  of  a  portion  of  the  liver,*  and  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  one  kidney  after  disease  or  removal  of  the 
other.  In  the  latter  instances  the  functional  impairment  is 
compensated,  but  in  the  case  of  the  spleen  and  marrow  the 
repair  is  vici^irious,  readjustment  being  acxiomplished  by  change 
in  a  related  organ. 

FmUtrt  of  Anatomical  MeadjuBtmenL' — Anatomical  readjust- 
ment is  found  wanting ;  but  less  often  wanting  in  its  actual 
occurrence  than  in  its  results  Arterial  anastomosis  may 
prove  insufficient  to  prevent  softening  or  gangrene ;  the 
anastomosis  between  the  portal  and  systemic  veins  may  not 
occur  and  ascites  supervene,  or  it  may  fail  to  bear  the  strain 
and  haematemesis  result.  Patency  of  the  septum  ventriciilornm 
may  not  fail  to  remain  in  pulniouic  obstruction,  and  so  the 
subject  of  tlie  malformation  is  preserved  for  the  time  being ;  but 
the  restdt  of  the  "  recovery  "  is  nothing  better  than  cyanosis, 
a  condition  iucompfitible  with  active  extra-uterine  life,  and 
with  bfe  of  any  kind  for  more  than  a  limited  number  of  years. 
The  readjustments  of  tlie  chest  and  spiues  whicli  we  have  cited 
as  compensatory  are,  after  all,  deformities ;  and  some  of  them 
seriously — it  may  be  fatally — interfere  with  the  viscera 
mthin.  The  bone- marrow  may  attempt  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  extirpited  spleen,  but  it  proves  so  poor  a 
substitute  that  death  ia  the  ordinary  result. 

In  all  these  instances  failure  of  the  effect  or  result  of 
anatomit^aI  readjustment  is  referahle  to  its  essential  weakness 
ftB  a  method  of  recovery.  In  this  respect  it  is  markedly 
inferior  to  h}^>ertrophy,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
instance   of   the    spleen   and   marrow.     H3^ertrophy  of   an 
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organ  is  an  evidence  of  its  possession  of  suflBcient  resource 
within  itself  to  meet  an  emergency :  the  kidney  and  the  liver 
become  hypertrophied  when  damaged.  Anatomical  readjust- 
ment is  an  evidence  of  impossibility  or  loss  of  intrinsic 
resource:  it  involves  the  vicarious  help  of  related  parts: 
medulla  of  bone  becomes  a  substitute  for  spleen.  Manifestly 
readjustment  is  but  the  best  that  can  be  done  after  repair 
anatomically  and  repair  physiologically  (hypertrophy)  have 
failed  or  proved  insufficient,  or  are  impossible.  Like  all  the 
methods  of  recovery  that  we  have  studied  it  is  the  outcome  of 
purely  physiological  forces ;  but  in  most  instances  the  forces — 
atmospheric  pressure,  blood  pressure,  and  muscular  strain — 
may  be  said  to  be  of  a  coarser  more  physical  kind  than  those  at 
work  in  repair  and  hypertrophy. 

Indtcations. — The  indications  for  treatment  drawn  from 
the  preceding  study  of  anatomical  readjustment  are  of  a  some- 
what qualified  character.     They  are  as  follows : — 

First,  to  favour  anatomical  readjustmenty  but  to  do  so  with 
intelligent  discrimination  founded  on  full  knowledge  of  all  the 
pathological  relations  and  the  indifferent  results  of  the  method. 
In  chronic  empyema  the  surgeon  removes  a  portion  of  one  or 
more  ribs  to  obtain  anatomical  readjustment  of  the  parts  and 
closure  of  the  intra-pleural  abscess.  He  does  not  do  so  incon- 
siderately however.  He  estimates  the  proper  time  for  inter- 
fering, and  the  position  and  extent  of  operation  calculated  to 
produce  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  the  parts  whilst 
insuring  the  primary  object  of  treatment. 

Secondly,  to  anticipate  recourse  to  anatomicai  readjustment  by 
the  timely  fulfilment  of  more  radical  indications.  We  are  in  a 
position  here  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  great  general 
indication  which  we  have  already  reached  in  our  study  of 
hypertrophy — to  encourage,  follow,  or  at  least  entertain  the 
more  fundamental  methods  of  recovery  and  treatment  before 
higher  methods  are  attempted.  In  many  of  the  classes  of 
cases  referred  to  in  the  present  discussion,  we  ought  to  prevent 
the  need  for  anatomical  readjustment  as  far  as  possible  by 
striking  earlier  at  the  disease  or  at  the  cause  in  which  it 
originatea 

Thirdly,  to  control  anatomical  readjustment  and  correct  its 
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unfavourable  eflfects.  On  this  principle  are  based  many  of  the 
measures  adopted  to  moderate  the  extent  of  deformities  of  the 
spine  and  limbs,  to  modify  them  favourably,  and  to  rectify 
them  if  they  have  occurred — so-called  orthopaedics.  This  is 
now  a  very  successful  branch  of  surgery. 


Forms  or  Methods  of  Natural  Eecovery  and  Indications 

from  them. 

Let  us  now  collect  and  rearrange  the  different  methods  of 
Natural  Recovery  which  have  been  discovered  in  our  survey 
of  the  principal  pathological  processes.  An  estimate  must  be 
attempted  of  their  respective  value ;  and  thus  we  shall  be  led 
to  a  statement  of  the  broader  therapeutical  indications  which 
are  afforded  by  pathology. 

Si^ontnneous  Cessation  of  the  Destructive  Factor, — We  have 
traced  this  form  of  natural  recovery  in  connexion  with  some 
of  the  acute  specific  processes,  with  inflammation,  degeneration, 
atrophy,  and  parasitic  diseases.  It  indicates  treatment  in  the 
form  of  support,  patience  (expectancy),  and  measures  calculated 
to  accelerate  the  course  of  events.  Where  spontaneous 
cessation  does  not  occur,  it  serves  at  least  to  suggest  an  effort 
to  substitute  for  it  some  method  either  of  arresting  the 
destructive  factor  or  of  promoting  the  conservative  and  re- 
cuperative factors  of  disease. 

Resistance  continued. — We  have  seen  that  when  the 
enemy  has  reached  the  tissues  and  disease  begun,  resistance 
does  not  cease.  All  the  elements  of  inflammation  belong  as 
much  to  pathology  as  to  aetiology.  The  same  indications  are 
therefore  valid :  to  continue  to  combat  the  efficient  causes  of 
disease,  after  it  has  been  established :  to  do  so  directly ;  and 
to  do  so  indirectly — by  strengthening  natural  provisions  for 
resistance  which  are  insufficient,  especially  when  the  patho- 
genetic influences  are  virulent. 

Limitation, — Intimately  associated  with  phagocytosis  on 
the  one  hand  and  with  repair  on  the  other  are  the  pro- 
cesses of  natural  limitation  which  we  studied  under  the  head 
of  inflammation,  and  which  occur  also  in  thrombosia     This 
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natural  method  of  meeting  pathogenetic  causes  and  patho- 
logical processes,  whether  advancing  in  the  tissues  (encapsula- 
tion) or  along  vessels  (thrombosis),  or  towards  cavities 
(adhesions),  was  seen  to  be  a  common  and  invaluable  provision 
for  recovery.  It  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  meet  "ordinary" 
causes  of  disease.  Sometimes  it  fails  and  requires  help ;  some- 
times it  has  to  be  controlled ;  sometimes  it  proves  a  remote 
source  of  recurrence  of  disease.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
hmitation  is  a  process  always  to  be  respected,  usually  to  be 
promoted,  and  as  seldom  and  as  little  as  possible  interfered 
with. 

Hepair.  —  Bepair  may  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
method  of  natural  recovery  from  damage  wrought  by  patho- 
genetic influences.  It  is  found  at  work  in  association  with 
inflammation,  embolism,  thrombosis,  atrophy  and  degenera- 
tion. Cells  are  regenerated  by  the  epithelium,  the  fixed 
tissue  cells  and  apparently  by  wandering  cells  also.  The 
parenchyma  of  some  organs  and  even  portions  of  organs  are 
reproduced  to  make  good  loss.  The  chief  result  of  repair, 
however,  is  by  means  of  fibrosis  or  connective  tissue  growth ; 
and  this,  whilst  immediately  invaluable  as  preserving  life  and 
restoring  the  continuity  of  organs  and  surfaces,  often  proves 
unfortunate  in  its  ultimate  effects — stricture,  sclerosis,  cir- 
rhosis, deformity,  vascular  obliteration,  impaired  and  disordered 
functions,  etc.,  as  well  as  diminished  resistance  to  pathogenetic 
influences  in  the  future.  These  effects  of  repair  prove  to 
occur  more  frequently  and  to  be  more  severe  when  repair  is 
slow.  A  great  general  indication  follows:  to  promote  but 
control  repair  under  all  circumstancea 

Removal  of  Proditcts. — It  appears  that  in  all  the  principal 
pathological  processes  a  spontaneous  effort  is  made  to  secure 
the  continuous  removal  of  dead  or  degenerated  tissue  elements, 
including  phagocytes ;  of  the  enormous  excess  of  cell-growth 
and  cell-products  (mucus,  etc.)  which  usually  attends  repair ; 
and  of  micro-organisms  and  their  products — in  a  word,  of  the 
cUhris  which  constitute  the  products  of  disease,  as  well  as 
other  effects  of  it.  Inflammation,  haemorrhage,  embolism 
and  thrombosis  (softening,  gangrene,  etc.),  degeneration  and 
atrophy  present    this  method    of   natural   recovery  at  work. 
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Failure  of  it  (retention,  tension,  etc.)  may,  however,  occur, 
in  respect  of  the  amount,  continuousness  or  even  occurrence  of 
the  discharge ;  and  then  some  of  the  gravest  evils  of  disease 
are  originated  (absorption,  infection,  etc.).  Interference  to 
promote  this  natural  process  as  promptly  and  fully  as  possible 
is  urgently  indicated. 

Arrest  of  Hcemorrhage, — A  series  of  dififerent  automatic 
provisions  come  into  action  when  the  continuity  of  blood 
vessels  is  broken  and  haemorrhage  occurs ;  heart,  vessel,  and 
blood  all  contributing  to  the  arrest  of  bleeding.  But  these 
pmvisions  often  fail,  and  death  would  follow  if  nature  were 
left  to  hei-self.  The  indication  is  obvious,  and  the  course 
of  treatment  to  be  followed  closely  corresponds  with  that  of 
spontaneous  recovery.  In  other  instances  local  damage  is 
the  result,  which  often  proves  fatal 

Anatomical  Readjustment, — A  striking  method  of  spon- 
taneous recovery  from  the  eflTects  of  disease  is  by  readjust- 
ment of  structures  to  each  other  anatomically  and  to  new 
physiological  relatione  Bones,  joints,  tendons,  etc,  take  new 
forms  and  directions,  organs  or  parts  of  organs  become  dis- 
plaoeil  and  variously  altered  in  shape,  and  other  anatomical 
changes  iKvur;  and  all  with  the  effect  of  restoring  (or 
maintaining)  health  in  spite  of  damage.  The  development 
of  oollat<>ral  circulation  by  arterial  and  venous  anastomosis 
pix>vidcs,  in  a  similar  way,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
ciivulation  ami  of  the  nutrition  of  parts,  when  embolism, 
thix^mlnvsis  or  other  interruption  of  the  continuity  of  the 
bliHHl  supply  has  ocrurreil  and  threatens  to  lead  to  necrosis 
(softening,  gjingivneX  This  form  of  natural  recovery  must  be 
of  gn\it  value  at  critical  times,  preserving  the  brain  and  other 
visivni  as  well  as  the  limbs  fn>m  gnive  lesions,  or  relieWng  an 
iii4H>rtaiit  system  like  the  jHUtal  fnmi  the  effects  of  obstruc- 
tion. Such  ivad just ments  of  course  are  but  imperfect;  they 
caiinot  W  aixomplisluxl  in  connexion  with  some  organs;  and 
fiiHiiuMitly  they  art^  jH^itively  harmful  They  therefore 
indicate  the  emplovment  of  nu\u<uivs  not  onlv  to  facilitate 
them  wl\en  mwssiuy.  but  to  preveiit  or  control  them,  and  to 
uuHlify  or  nnnove  tlieir  unfortunate  effects 

H^p€rtr\*ph^. — Very  do^ly  relate^.!  to  adaptation  amongst 
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the  methods  of  Natural  Resistance,  which  meets  functional 
strain  with  an  accurately  proportioned  display  of  active  energy, 
is  hypertrophy  amongst  the  methods  of  Natural  Eecovery. 
Hypertrophy  indeed  originates  in  reaction  to  functional  strain 
— mechanical,  secretory,  or  otherwise :  it  is  the  chief  means 
of  functional  repair:  of  compensation  for  functional  loss  and 
disability.  Necessarily  hypertrophy  has  its  limits;  and  it 
depends  for  its  maintenance  on  the  existence  of  a  number 
of  conditions  which  are  often  deficient.  In  either  case  it  may 
fail;  and  in  every  case  it  is  more  effectually  established, 
maintained  and  restored  by  intelligent  assistance. 

Anatomical  Re-a^^commodation.  —  When  the  contents, 
whether  fluid  or  solid,  of  hollow  organs  like  the  bladder, 
heart,  blood  vessels,  pulmonary  alveoli,  stomach,  intestines,  etc., 
are  disturbed  in  their  amount,  in  their  transit  or  movement, 
or  in  their  discharge,  there  is  a  spontaneous  provision  for 
affording  them  local  accommodation,  neutralizing  or  com- 
pensating the  disorder,  and  thus  preventing  immediate  dis- 
order or  even  disaster  (rupture,  etc.).  This  is  dilatation, 
originating  essentially  in  extensibility,  and  dependent  for  per- 
manent usefulness  as  a  means  of  compensation  on  associated 
hypertrophy,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  the  chief  indication 
connected  with  dilatation.  When  it  originates  in  parietal 
weakness  of  the  organ,  dilatation  is  a  ruinous  form  of  accommo- 
dation, inasmuch  as  it  is  significant  of  failure ;  and  at  the 
best  it  is  but  a  highly  precarious  method  of  temporary 
recovery  from  disability  and  damage  which  is  to  be  pre- 
vented by  all  means  and  removed  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Summary:  General  Principles;  Value  of  Pathological 
Indications  ;  Practical  Applications. 

We  may  now  review  collectively  the  many  facts  and  consider- 
ations which  have  presented  themselves  to  us  in  the  preceding 
discussion  on  the  principles  of  treatment  founded  on  pathology. 

We  have  seen  that  when  natural  resistance  proves  vain 

and  the  pathogenetic  influence  gains  ascendency,  either  death 

occurs  or  disease  is  established.      But  when  they  are  attentively 

examined,  the  processes  of  disease  after  all  prove  to  be  not 
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eatirely  destructive  in  their  nature.  The  great  majority  of 
patients  recover  raore  or  lesa  completely ;  and  the  suc<?essfiil 
issue  is  often  attained  in  the  absence  of  (it  may  be  in  spite  of) 
treatment  Disease  includes  conservative  and  eonstnictive 
elements  also.  The  struggle  for  life  and  health  does  not  end 
with  tlie  estiibliahmcut  of  diseiise.  The  enemy  has  penetrated 
into  the  country  hut  every  inch  of  advance  is  contested 
ohstinately.  Fresh  methods  of  resistatice  arc  called  into  play, 
and  not  niethocls  of  reaistanco  only  hut  methods  of  recovery 
— repair  of  structure  and  restitution  of  function ; 

Death  and  BAture  do  coiLUmd  aboat  tbem^ 
Whether  they  live  or  die. 

The  effect  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  resistant  or  preventive 
provisions  which  we  previously  reviewed.  Those  were  tlie 
first  fighting  line ;  these  are  the  second,  which  may  recover 
the  position  that  has  been  lost.  They  still  resist ;  and  they 
also  neutralize  and  limit  the  invasion  of  the  cause ;  possibly 
they  expel  it ;  and  finally  they  may  undo,  in  part  or  in  whole» 
the  evil  which  *  it  lias  wrought  by  repairing  damage  and 
qualifying  or  compensating  tlie  disalulities  left  behind.  In 
the  presence  of  an  active  cause  in  their  midst  or  of  an  active 
lesion,  the  cells,  vessels  and  nerves- — -indeed  all  the  elements — 
unite  to  continue  resistance  and  to  regenerate,  damaged  structure. 
Wiole  series  of  pathological  conditions,  originating  in  what  are 
strictly  physiological  proceaseSj  i-epresent  this  stage  of  the 
struggle,  esjjecially  phagocytosis  and  the  constructive  elements 
of  inflammation,  including  resolution,  proliferation,  fibrosis  and 
the  discharge  of  pus  and  other  products.  Therewith  and  there- 
after come  what  may  Iw  called  functional  repair,  re-adapta- 
tion and  oomi>ensation,  particularly  by  hyi>ertrophy  and  sotne 
of  the  various  forms  of  readjustment  of  the  body  or  organ 
(confessedly  damaged  in  part  or  in  whole)  to  its  new  circum- 
stances, so  as  to  restore  the  disturbed  balance. 

The  result  of  these  processes  as  a  whole,  anatomical  and 
functional,  may  be  either  success  or  failure.  Success  means 
regeneration  and  recui>eration  ;  and  the  final  result  of  these — 
aided  no  rlouht  in  many  instances  by  the  definitely  limited  or 
natural  course  of  the  morbid  process — is  rmQvery^  complete 
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or  incomplete.  In  too  many  instances,  however,  the  different 
processes  of  spontaneous  recovery  entirely  fail  Instantly, 
suddenly,  or  slowly,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  pathogenetic 
influence  and  its  effects  overwhelm  or  otherwise  overcome 
the  various  provisions  for  recovery  with  which  the  body  is 
furnished.  The  result  is  death — swift,  rapid,  or  slow.  But 
unless  the  pathogenetic  agent  be  instantaneous  or  crushing, 
such  as  a  severe  trauma  or  an  overpowering  poison,  the  body 
makes  an  effort  or  attempt  at  reaction  and  recovery.  This  is  a 
fact  of  the  first  importance  to  us  in  our  search  after  principles 
of  treatment. 

Cardinal  Conclusion,  —  We  have  thus  reached  another 
cardinal  conclusion  in  connexion  with  the  first  principles  of 
treatment:  that  the  body  has  a  spontaneous  disposition  to 
mend :  that  under  the  name  of  pathology  there  are  included 
not  only  destructive  processes  tending  to  disablement  and  death, 
but  conservative  and  reparative  processes  as  well,  tending  to 
spontaneous  recovery.  Spontaneous  recovery  often  fails,  how- 
ever  ;  and  then  death  or  disablement  results. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  need  for  therapeutical  interference.  Our  enquiry  has  taught 
us  more  than  this,  however.  It  has  suggested  where  and  how 
help  is  required.  Whilst  natural  resistance  continues  and  can 
be  advantageously  aided  and  controlled,  the  prominent  feature 
of  pathology  from  the  therapeutist's  point  of  view  is  Recovery, 
in  the  form  of  both  anatomical  and  physiological  repair  and 
associated  processes.  These  prove  to  be  effected  by  structures 
and  vital  functions  over  which  we  have  abundant  control. 
Our  opportunities  of  rational  interference  are  thus  proved,  and 
the  treatment  of  pathological  processes  is  fully  justified. 

Value  of  Pathological  Indications. — Indications  for 
treatment  drawn  from  pathology  possess  many  advantages. 
They  bring  the  practitioner  face  to  face  with  the  diseased 
organ  or  tissue.  They  direct  him  to  destroy  it,  to  sweep  it 
away,  to  sacrifice  the  affected  part  for  the  sake  of  the  whole ; 
to  close  a  broken  vessel,  to  set  a  fractured  bone,  to  evacuate 
pus,  to  correct  a  deformity,  to  promote  the  growth  of  a  muscle. 
They  are  not  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  causes,  which  are 
often  obscure  like  that  of  syphilis,  or  intangible  like  trauma ; 
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but  on  a  knowledge  of  the  human  bodv,  the  anatomv  of  which, 
both  normal  aud  morbid,  is  familiar.  In  addition  to  this, 
pathological  indications  relate  to  conditions  which  can  be 
investigated  verj  thoroughly  both  during  life  and  after  death, 
and  experimentally  also,  and  which  thus  afford  sul^tantial 
instead  of  speculative  bases  for  principlea  These  principles 
of  treatment  are  further  peculiiirly  satisfrictoiy  to  the 
practitioner  as  their  chief  aim  or  end  \%  repair  or  recoverji 
the  most  practical  of  all  issues  in  the  treatment  of  disease* 
Unfortunately  this  pathological  indication  and  othei's  c^^me 
before  us  too  late  in  many  instances.  Cure  (recovery)  is 
inferior  to  prevention  in  this  respect  Again,  therapeutical 
indications  based  on  pathology  are  apt  to  be  forgotten  and 
neglected  by  those  who  ara  not  familiar  with  morbid  aoatomy, 
and  who  are  accustomed  therefor©  to  order  their  treatment 
in  accordance  with  strictly  clinical  guides.  As  we  shall  find 
when  we  examine  symptomatic  indications^  clinical  pheno- 
mena are  too  often  allowed  to  determine  treatment  instead 
of  being  employed  as  means  of  interpreting  the  deeper 
pathological  eonditiona 

Practical  Applications  of  PATHOtOGTCAL  Indications, — 
Attention  to  the  indications  aflbrfled  us  by  a  knowledge  of 
the  pathologicid  relations  of  disease  prompts  a  great  part  of 
rational  practice.  Most  obviously  it  concerns  the  surgeon, 
who  deab  with  wounds,  fractures,  new  growths^,  and  the  many 
phaaes  and  effects  of  repair,  infiammation  and  necrosis.  But 
the  physician  and  the  general  practitioner  must  respect  even 
as  constantly  and  fully  the  therapeutical  principles  founded  on 
the  facts  of  pathology.  Thus  they  learn  fn>m  it  the  import- 
ance of  preventing  endi*earditis  in  rheumatism  by  combat- 
ing the  destructive  element  of  the  disease ;  of  controlling  the 
severity  and  spre^td  of  valvulitis  if  it  do  occur ;  of  promoting 
hypertrophy  to  compensate  any  lesion  that  may  remain ;  and 
of  dealing  with  dilatation  according  to  its  kind  and  its  cansea 
The  many  practical  problems  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment  of  vascular,  cardiac  and  renal  degenerations  demand  a 
clear  appreciation  of  pithology.  The  snccessfid  treatment  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  still  turns  more  on  respect  for  the 
great  pathological  processes  of  phagocytosis,  limitation,  fibrosis, 
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and  functional  repair  than  on  a  knowledge  of  the  bacillus  and 
the  use  of  germicides.  Many  of  the  gravest  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  such  as  cerebral  haemorrhage,  softening  and 
syphilis,  might  be  more  frequently  prevented  and  more 
successfully  treated  were  our  knowledge  of  arterial  degenera- 
tion and  its  relations  to  nutrition  employed  more  practically. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pathology  that  has  taught  the 
practitioner  in  great  measure  when  he  may  hold  his  hand  and 
allow  spontaneous  repair  to  proceed,  as  it  occurs  in  acute 
pneumonia. 


CHAPTEE   IV. 

PRINCIPLES    OF    TREATMENT    FOUNDED    ON    THE 
CLINICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  DISEASE. 

SEARCH    FOR    CLINICAL    INDICATIONS 

The  clinical  characters  and  course  of  disease  complete  its 
natural  history.  In  the  first  place,  the  symptoms  and  signs 
constitute  a  great  group  of  phenomena  which  present  them- 
selves in  the  living  subject  and  suggest  treatment.  Secondly, 
it  is  in  the  clinical  part  of  its  history  that  the  course  or  time- 
relations  of  disease  can  be  best  traced — ^its  development,  its 
progress,  its  duration,  and  the  modes  in  which  it  terminates ; 
all  obviously  calculated  to  furnish  important  principles  for 
treatment.  It  will  be  convenient  to  discuss  clinical  indica- 
tions under  tliese  two  heads,  kept  distinct  and  apart  from 
each  other,  namely.  Clinical  Phenomena  and  Clinical  Course, 

Thbrapeutical  Study  of  The  Clinical  Phenomena  of 

Disease. 

Introduction. — Many  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease 
are  nothing  more  than  phenomena,  the  living  presentments  or 
manifestations  of  deeper  realities  which  we  have  discussed 
under  the  heads  of  aetiology  and  patliology — of  the  causes  of 
disease,  the  pathological  conditions  and  processes,  and  the 
associated  disturbances  of  functions ;  and  the  indications  to  be 
derived  from  many  of  the  most  important  symptoms  and  signs 
are  identical  with  those  which  we  have  already  reached  in 
previous  chapters.  Some  clinical  facts  consist  of  the  actual 
causes  themselves,  such  as  a  foreign  body  in  the  eye,  a  poison 
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that  has  been  taken  and  vomited,  a  tape- worm  found  in  tlie 
stools,  tubercle  bacilli  discovered  in  the  sputum.  Other 
symptoms  and  signs  are  plainly  the  phenomena  of  natural 
resistance  to  pathogenetic  influences,  for  example,  the  lachry- 
mation,  the  vomiting,  the  purging,  the  expectoration,  which 
attend  these  causes  respectively.  It  is  unnecessary  therefore 
to  say  much  in  this  place  of  the  indications  furnished  by 
clinical  manifestations  of  the  causes  of  disease,  which  have 
been  already  discussed  under  their  own  head. 

In  the  same  way  many  clinical  phenomena  are  simply 
the  objective  manifestations  of  pathological  processes,  partly 
destructive,  partly  constructive.  On  the  one  hand,  we  meet 
with  a  tumour,  a  gangrenous  area,  or  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  dilated  heart ;  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  evidences  of 
reaction  and  repair  in  a  wound,  or  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
cardiac  hypertrophy.  The  therapeutic  principles  derived  from 
facts  of  this  order  call  for  no  further  notice  here. 

But,  when  all  this  has  been  said  and  duly  regarded,  it  is 
obvious  that  there  remain  many  clinical  facts  which  afford 
information  and  possess  a  value  of  their  own  to  the  thera- 
peutist, and  require  careful  study  in  our  search  for  principles 
of  treatment.  They  constitute,  in  the  first  place,  the  living 
relations  of  pathological  processes.  They  reveal  them  actually 
at  work  :  they  are  the  occurrences,  incidents,  or  effects  of  disease. 
Post  mortem  we  recognise  certain  evidences  of  asphyxia; 
cUnically  we  witness  the  very  events  of  it.  The  clinical 
characters  of  disease  introduce  us  to  facts  which  the  setiologist 
and  the  morbid  anatomist  have  no  opportunity  of  observing 
— the  many  specific  disturbances  of  an  organ  which  attend 
disease  of  it,  in  addition  to  tissue  change;  for  example, 
paralysis  in  cerebral  embolism ;  anuria  in  acute  renal  con- 
gestion ;  palpitation,  faintness  and  unsustained  pulse  in  aortic 
incompetence;  vomiting  and  headache  in  meningitis.  A 
pathologist,  examining  the  lungs  and  other  viscera  after  death 
from  bronchitis,  could  assert  that  there  had  been  dyspnoea ; 
but  not  that  it  took  such  and  such  a  type :  this  could  be 
determined  only  by  physical  examination  during  life.  Neither 
would  he  find  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  the 
muscles  of  respiration  and  preventing  the  dulling  effects  of 
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asphyxia.  The  indications  drawn  from  facts  of  this  order  add 
fidiiess  and  clearuess  to  those  derived  by  iuvestigation  of 
morbid  causes,  conditio ds  and  processes  in  the  laboratory  and 
post-mortem  room. 

In  the  second  place,  a  large  group  of  indepefidfint  clinical 
facts  present  themselves  for  study  in  connexion  with  the 
principles  of  tretitment,  namely  those  which  possess,  as  far  as 
we  know,  no  obvious  pathological  characters  of  any  kind. 
Such  are,  in  particular,  the  temporaiy  distiirlmuces  of  the 
primary  pliyaiological  functions,  which  either  constitute 
trifling  illnesses  of  themselves,  or  occur  as  systemic  accompani- 
ments of  local  diseases — anorexia,  fever,  prostration,  pain, 
urinaiy  disorders,  glycosiiriai  delirium,  insomnia,  palpitation, 
vomiting  ami  the  Uke.  Other  clinical  phenomena  are 
symptoms  of  the  treatment  which  is  being  employed — of 
unsuitable  diet ;  of  medication,  which,  whether  suitable  or  not, 
deranges  certain  of  the  organs  (nioi*phine  for  example) ;  of 
inetticient  nursing ;  and  so  on :  that  part  of  the  practitioner's 
difficulties  %vhich  is  of  hie  own  making. 

All  these  fact^  are  purely  clinical,  the  phenomena  of  active, 
sentient  organs,  which  can  be  appreciated  only  during  life ; 
and  they  may  he  expected  to  furnish  therapeutical  indications 
of  an  entirely  new  order  and  of  great  value.  Our  search  for 
principles  of  treatment  in  the  phenomena  of  disease  may, be 
oonJineil  therefore  to  the  two  orders  of  symptoms  and  signs 
which  we  have  found  to  be  purely  cHnical :  in  other  words, 
which  can  be  observed  only  in  tlie  living  hoily.  In  entering 
on  this  enquiry  we  must  keep  the  object  of  it  clearly  before  us, 
namely,  the  therapeutical  application  which  we  intern!  to  make 
of  the  residta.  In  particular  we  shall  enquire  wliether  these 
clinical  phenomena  ai^  always  manifestations  of  the  de* 
Btructive  factor  of  disease  and  not  sometimes  significant  of 
furtlier  processes  of  natural  recoveiy  which  might  he  turned 
to  practical  account  For  this  purpose  it  will  lie  necessary  to 
ejtamine  many  clinicid  plienomena,  taking,  however,  only  the 
principal  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  as  types,  employing 
them  as  illustrations  of  the  whole,  and  grouping  them  under 
two  heiids,  namely  (1)  Pain  and  other  kinds  of  Distress^ 
and  (2)  Disturbances  of  Functions  —  obvnously  two   groups 
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only,  not  classes,  of  clinical  facts,  employed  for  our  present 
convenienca  We  shall  begin  with  pain  as  being  the  most 
important  clinical  fact  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned, 
both  because  of  its  urgency  and  of  the  light  which  it  throws 
upon  the  principles  of  rational  treatment. 

Pain  aihd  other  kinds  of  Distress, — Pain  and  other  kinds 
of  distress,  such  as  sense  of  illness,  of  exhaustion,  of  want  of 
breath,  of  prsecordial  anxiety,  etc,  have  a  peculiar  significance 
in  relation  to  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  of 
themselves  unfortunate,  troublesome  and  injurious:  evil  in 
their  eflFects  on  the  patient,  breaking  his  rest  and  sleep,  robbing 
him  of  appetite,  depressing  all  kinds  of  functional  activity, 
aggravating  local  disease,  and  accelerating  exhaustion  and 
death.  They  are,  however,  of  deeper  import  than  this.  They 
are  evil  in  their  origin:  an  evidence  of  ascendency  of  the 
destructive  factor  of  disease ;  of  something  wrong,  going  wrong, 
doing  badly ;  of  want  of  success  (temporary  or  altogetlier)  in 
natural  recovery  or  in  the  treatment  that  is  being  employed. 
"  When  I  hurt  a  patient,"  says  Professor  Chiene,  "  I  always 
feel  I  am  doing  or  have  done  wrong."  ^ 

But  whilst  pain  and  all  kinds  of  suflTering  are  thus  evil  in 
themselves  and  in  some  of  their  effects,  they  have  other  effects 
which  are  actually  conservative.  They  prompt  or  originate 
acts  of  relief;  and  relief  promotes  repair  and  recovery.  Thus 
pain  has  been  regarded  by  some  authorities  as  a  natural  means 
of  recovery.     This  subject  calls  for  close  examination. 

The  fewits  that  reveal  to  us  the  significance  of  what  we 
may  call  "  pain  "  (which  we  shall  take  as  an  illustration  of  all 
kinds  of  distress  or  suffering  connected  with  disease)  are  of 
two  different  orders,  negative  and  positive 

Negatively,  the  danger  of  the  absence  of  pain  in  disease, 
of  "latency,"  of  "disease  without  symptoms,"  is  recognised. 
Abscess  originating  in  the  spine,  empyema,  and  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  occur  to  us  at  once  as  instances  of  grave  affections 
which  are  frequently  overlooked  until  they  have  reached  a 
serious  degree  or  are  beyond  repair,  mainly  from  being  un- 
attended with  pain.  The  presence  of  pain  in  such  cases 
would  have  prompted  the  sufferer  to  seek  assistance  earlier. 
^  BrU,  Med.  Joum.y  London,  1891,  vol.  ii.  p.  237. 
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Positive  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  are  equally  suggestive. 
Injury  and  disease  are  attended  with  pain,  which  is  no  doubt 
the  subjective  manifestation  of  a  peculiar,  special  cerebral 
disturbance.  The  pain  (or  its  cerebral  basis)  impels  muscular 
movements  of  the  affected  part  or  of  other  parts.  Some  of 
these  movements  happen  to  relieve  pain  ;  a  position  of  comfort, 
once  found,  is*  preserved  by  maintaining  the  nmscular  action  ; 
relief  continues ;  rest  is  obtained ;  repair  proceeda  In  this 
way  muscular  contraction  arrests  the  pain  set  up  by  passive 
movements,  jolting,  shaking,  pressure,  etc.,  in  connexion  with 
fractures,  dislocations,  pleurisy,  peritonitis,  and  the  like ;  and 
the  effect  of  pain  is  rest. — In  another  and  larger  class  of 
cases  muscular  relaxation  is  compelled  by  pain,  and  happens 
to  secure  relief  for  an  injured  or  diseased  part.  This  is 
maintained ;  the  least  departure  from  it  inducing  return  of 
distress.  Certain  postures  and  cubitus,  familiar  amongst  the 
symptoms  and  signs  of  injury  and  disease  of  the  chest,  for 
example,  originate  in  this  way,  and  are  wholly  salutary.  Here 
also  the  effect  of  pain  is  rest.  In  both  instances  the  chain  of 
events  which  begins  with  pain  and  ends  with  rest  involves 
also  involuntary  or  automatic  mechanisms.  Indeed  the 
muscular  movements  which  secure  relief,  rest  and  repair 
are  usually  purely  reflex — in  peritonitis,  for  example — directed 
by  impressions  from  the  affected  part.^ 

Besides  rest  there  are  other  effects  of  pain  which  promote 
relief  and  favour  recovery.  Pain  automatically  prompts 
rubbing,  pinching,  pricking  and  diflTerent  forms  of  local 
irritation,  "  counter-irritation,"  of  the  aflTected  part  The 
school-boy  shakes  or  beats  or  firmly  grasps  his  hand  when  it 
is  struck  by  a  cricket-balL  The  child  puts  its  finger  in  its 
mouth.  Other  forms  of  relief  are  uncontrolled  bodily  move- 
ments, cries  and  tears.  All  are  believed,  and  on  sufficient 
evidence,  to  "  do  good." 

We  thus  see  that  pain  has  certain  effects  which  are  of 
service  in  themselves  and  which  are  highly  suggestive  to  the 
therapeutist.  First  and  chiefly,  it  compels  attention  to 
disease  and  prompts  intelligent  and  automatic  efforts  to  obtain 

>  Hnim.  "0»  HMfc  Md  Ai»  **  1877 ;  Qowm,  "DImmm  of  the  KenrouB 
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relief,  and  thus  promotes  recovery  which  might  not  have 
occurred  in  its  absence.  Again,  the  fear  or  dread  of  pain,  once 
it  has  been  felt,  serves  to  stimulate  and  strengthen  resistance 
or  avoidance  (prevention)  in  the  future.  Suffering  is  also  the 
basis  of  sympathy,  on  which  treatment  and  the  care  of  the 
sick  finally  rest.  Pain  is  therefore  at  once  an  incentive  and 
a  guide  to  us.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  always  reasonable  to 
complain  of  pain  and  other  forms  of  distress.  A  man  who 
for  twenty  years  has  been  the  subject  of  compensated  disease 
of  the  mitral  valve,  "  complains "  at  last  of  proecordial  pain 
and  palpitation,  when  in  truth  these  are  nothing  else  than  the 
dumb  protest  of  an  organ  that  has  worked  bravely  in  spite 
of  structural  disability  for  years  until  worried,  abused,  and 
exhausted  by  the  further  evils  of  alcohol  and  tobacco.  The 
pain  and  palpitation  are  this  man's  best  friends. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  it  has  come  about 
that  pain  and  its  allies  are  regarded  by  some  authorities  as 
part  of  an  automatically  working  arrangement  which  promotes 
recovery.  This  view,  however,  must  be  very  carefully  enter- 
tained. In  itself  pain  is  evil.  It  cannot  be  described  as 
''intended"  to  promote  recovery.  To  say  that  the  use  of 
pain  is  to  secure  its  own  relief  is  nonsense.  If  the  rdle  of 
pain  were  that  of  a  danger-signal,  it  would  not  be  absent  in 
some  of  the  gravest  and  most  insidious  of  diseases,  such  as 
chronic  nephritis ;  nor  would  it  be  present  in  some  diseases 
such  as  cancer,  where  it  is  utterly  useless  up  to  tlie  moment 
of  death.  It  is  a  wholly  unfortunate  attendant  on  many 
surgical  proceedings.  The  true  relations  of  pain  to  treatment 
therefore  are:  (1)  that  it  is  a  valuable  index  of  the  activity 
of  the  destructive  factor  of  disease,  of  need  of  arrest  of  this 
activity,  and  occasionally  of  the  direction  in  which  relief  is  to 
be  afforded ;  (2)  that  it  is  in  itself  unfortunate,  unfavourable, 
and — ^provided  its  lessons  are  understood — unnecessary.  In 
a  woidy  pain  is  something  to  be  respected,  but  to  be  prevented 
and  aneefced  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Tliaaa  selatione  of  pain  and  other  kinds  of  suffering  to 
ni&A  and  recovery  are,  after  all,  not  special  or 
"••*  »  the  other  fiacts  which  we  have  studied  in 
^   spontaneous   prevention    and    arrest   of 
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diseaee,  they  fall  withiu  the  range  of  physiology*  They  are 
parallel  with  the  relations  of  hunger  and  thirst,  for  example, 
and  with  faintness  and  exhaustion. 

Indication.—A  very  important  indication  can  be  drawn 
from  this  study  of  pain,  namely,  to  relieve  distress  and  avert 
danger  of  every  kind;  but  in  doing  so  to  let  treatment,  even 
when  purely  palliative,  be  guided  by  consideration  of  the 
fiignifieanee  of  the  piiin  or  other  kind  of  disorder  which  calk 
for  interference,  and  sulKjrdinated  aa  fully  as  possible  to 
more  fundamental  principles  The  practitioner  who  has 
trained  himself  not  to  order  treatment  in  any  ca&e  without 
deliberately  having  ascertained,  or  tried  to  ascertain,  the 
different  indicatioas  for  it  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  study 
of  the  natural  histoiy  of  the  diseitse,  will  l>e  best  able  to 
resist  the  temptation  to  relieve  pain  directly  in  a  routine 
faaliion,  and  will  most  surely  subordinate  palliative  treatment, 
when  it  is  indispensable,  to  more  profound  considerationsL  If 
he  follow  this  principle,  kia  methods  are  likely  to  prove  far 
more  beneficial  than  indiscriminate  relief  Pain,  for  instance, 
becomes  really  of  use  to  him  when  dealt  with  in  this  way. 
He  appi^iatcs  its  significance  as  well  as  its  existence,  and 
he  usually  can  employ  a  fer  wider  lunge  of  measures  for 
combating  it  than  the  habitual  anodynes  which  first  suggest 
themselves, 

Bisturhancm  of  FutwHot^, -^DrntiiYhakUce^  of  function, 
whether  of  the  atlected  part  in  local  disease,  or  of  the 
great  primuiy  functions — alimentaiy,  circulatory,  respiratory, 
nervous,  metabolic,  excretory,  etc* — are  of  various  significance. 
Many  of  them  are  unquestionably  of  the  nature  of  impairment, 
of  something  discharged  imperfectly  or  indiffei-ently  or  at  a 
etand-stiU,  or  of  something  positively  injurious  to  the  blood 
and  system  as  a  wbole — pimlysia,  cyanosis,  faintness,  jaumhce, 
anuria.  These  are  evil  Collectively  they  help  to  exhaust 
blood,  strength  and  courage,  and  make  for  death.  At  the 
same  time,  certain  of  their  effects,  like  those  of  pain,  prove  to 
be  beneficial  indirectly.  The  acts  which  they  prompt  have 
this  result.  Exhaustion  compels  rest.  Anorexia  often  pi*e- 
vents  liarmful  feeding,  and  no  doubt  ought  to  be  respected 
more  than  is  the  custom  at  present 
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Other  disturbances  of  function  in  the  course  of  disease 
appear  to  be  wholly  beneficial  in  their  significance.  Thus 
increased  arterial  tension  in  lithsemia  and  Bright's  disease  is 
not  strictly  a  morbid  phenomenon,  but  an  evidence  of  healthy 
reaction  to  a  morbid  state  which  it  meets  and  compensates  by 
promoting  diuresis  and  excretion.  Of  similar  significance  is 
the  increase  in  force  of  the  heart  which  is  associated  with  the 
rise  of  arterial  pressure  under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
ventricle  reacts  to  the  increased  peripheral  resistance  with 
increased  force,  and  overcomes  it.  Thus  neither  of  these 
phenomena  is  a  manifestation  of  the  destructive  but  of  the 
conservative  factor  of  disease.  Together  they  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  flow  of  urinary  water  and  therewith  the 
excretion  of  nitrogenous  waste.  Something  is  being  relieved 
or  put  right,  not  going  farther  wrong. 

Other  familiar  instances  of  spontaneous  relief  ordinarily 
included  among  "  the  symptoms  of  disease  "  are  the  dyspnoea 
(hyperpnoea)  of  bronchitis,  and  the  dyspnoea  (tachypnoea)  of 
acute  pneumonia.  The  dyspnoea  which  we  regard  with 
concern  and  treat  may  be  a  measure  of  the  disease  or 
disorder  present ;  but  it  is  strictly  conservative,  not  morbid ; 
the  disease  itself  and  the  want  of  oxygen,  not  the  increased 
respiration,  require  treatment.  Dyspnoea  has  a  similar  effect 
for  good  in  cardiac  failure  ;  and,  conversely,  acceleration  of  the 
heart,  ominous  although  it  may  be,  is  beneficial  in  acute 
pneumonia  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs.  The  remedial 
effect  of  fever  as  a  whole  is  maintained  by  some  authorities ; 
though  more  probably  it  consists,  like  the  rest,  of  a  destructive 
and  a  conservative  factor.  Keflex  salivation  in  dyspepsia 
neutralises  hyper-acidity  of  the  stomach  automatically.^ 
Vomiting  and  diarrhoea  are  generally  regarded  as  salutary 
effects  in  uraemia. 

Thus  the  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  with  respect 
to  the  functional  disturbances  met  with  in  the  clinical 
study  of  disease  is  that  they  are  not  always  evil  and  to  be 
corrected.  Occasionally  they  are  significant  of  attempts, 
indirect  or  direct  in  different  instances,  at  relief  and  at 
maintenance  of  life,  and  they  may  be  regarded  then  £is  indi- 
*  W.  Roberts,  "Digestion  and  Diet,"  1897,  p.  256. 
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cative  both  of  the  need  of  assistance  and  of  the  method  to  be 
employed. 

Indication, — The  indication  to  be  drawn  from  these  con- 
siderations is  obvious :  to  respect  and  control  the  functional 
disturbances  connected  mith  disease y  relieving  disorder  and 
promoting  intelligently  natural  provisions  for  relief,  the 
significance  of  the  disturbance  in  each  instance,  and  at  the 
particular  time,  being  ascertained  and  appreciated,  if  possible, 
before  action  is  taken. 


Forms  and  Mbthods  of  Natural  Relief  and  Indications 
derived  from  them. 

Instead  of  examining  in  detail  the  many  other  clinical 
phenomena  of  disease  with  which  we  are  familiar,  we  shall 
now  attempt  to  arrange  the  principal  methods  of  Natural 
Belief  under  distinct  and  definite  heada  The  most  important 
of  them  we  have  already  seen ;  a  few  others,  as  well  as  fresh 
illustrations  of  this  provision,  will  be  more  conveniently  and 
profitably  studied  in  the  proposed  order. 

Rest. — Of  all  methods  of  automatic  relief,  which  con- 
duce at  the  same  time  to  resistance  and  recovery,  the  one 
most  generally  acknowledged  and  respected  is  Rest.  Rest 
indeed  proves  to  be  a  valuable  guide  in  practical  medicine,  as 
well  as  a  precious  means  of  treatment  when  proper  advantage 
is  taken  of  it.  The  subject  calls  for  somewhat  lengthened 
discussion. 

Kinds  and  Degrees  of  Rest. — Some  clinical  phenomena 
are  evidences  of  physiciil  rest ;  othei*s  of  physiological  rest 
Spontaneous  physical  rest — the  absence  of  even  passive  move- 
ment and  mobility — is  seen  in  fracture  fixed  by  callus. 
Spontaneous  physiologiciil  rest — the  absence  of  functional 
activity  (muscular,  vascular,  nervous,  secretory) — is  illustrated 
by  the  relief  afforded  to  the  iris  and  retina  by  involuntary 
closure  of  the  eyelids  in  intraocular  inflammation,  and  tlie 
comparative  arrest  of  the  digestive  juices  which  attends 
gastric  ciitarrh.  The  term  "  rest "  is  commonly  applied  to 
relative   as  well   as   to   absolute  inaction :   to  performance  of 
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less  work  as  well  as  to  complete  cessation  of  work.  The 
heart  rests  when  diastole  is  lengthened  and  the  pulse  is 
reduced  in  frequency.  Pain  in  the  side  compels  rest  of 
the  muscles  of  respiration.  Rest  of  this  relative  kind  may  be 
effected  by  an  easier  distribution  of  the  rhythm  of  work  and 
relaxation.  The  stomach  is  rested  by  being  called  upon  to 
do  very  little  work  at  short  intervals ;  and  it  is  the  rule  in 
acute  illness  for  a  considerable  amount  of  sleep  to  be  obtained 
in  repeated  snatches. 

Origin  of  Sest  as  a  Method  of  Automatic  Relief, — We  have 
already  studied  the  origin  of  rest  in  pain  and  distress.  We 
need  say  no  more  in  this  place  on  the  consensual  avoidance  of 
pain  and  the  effect  of  it  in  securing  rest.^  The  loss  of  the 
feeling  of  being  well,  strong,  and  "  fit,"  and  the  sense  of  illness 
and  debility  attending  disease,  produce  indisposition  to  work 
and  a  desire  to  be  let  alone  and  be  at  peace.  The  degree  of 
rest  to  which  an  invalid  resigns  himself — sitting,  reclining, 
lying,  confinement  to  bed — steadily  increases  with  weakness. 
Recumbency  is  the  natural  posture  in  serious  illness,  speaking 
broadly ;  it  insures  the  maximum  amount  of  rest  to  the 
muscles  and  circulation,  and  promotes  sleep.  Rest  is  also  auto- 
matically induced  by  general  fatigue  and  the  accumulation  in 
the  system  of  the  effete  products  of  disorder  and  disease. 
This  result  is  the  parallel  of  that  produced  by  the  fatigue  of 
muscles  and  brain  which  leads  to  sleep.  Local  fatigue 
contributes  to  rest  diseased  joints.^  In  the  third  place,  rest 
is  occasionally  secured  by  means  of  nervous  or  muscular  action. 
This  paradoxical  effect  is  seen  when  complex  unequal  muscular 
contractions  set  a  broken  bone  perfectly  at  rest.^  Finally, 
rest  is  effected  locally  in  some  instances  by  the  occurrence 
of  extravasations  and  effusions  and  inflammatory  products 
generally.  This  is  observed  in  connexion  with  sprains  and 
other  injuries,  and  in  inflammation ;  synovial  and  serous 
effusions  being  particularly  striking  as  agents  of  rest. 

How  Rest  acts, — The  most   obvious  effect  of  a  beneficial 

*  "  In  the  more  intense  forms  of  arthritis  d«;forniity  of  the  joint  is  .  .  . 
evidence  of  Nature's  attempts  to  secure  rest  for  the  articulation  by  fixation  of  the 
joint."  H.  O.  Thomas,  "Contributions  to  Surgery  and  Medicine,"  1883,  pt.  ii.  p.  8. 

*  Kent  Spender,  "Osteo-arthritis,"  p.  39.     *  Thomas,  op.  dt.  pt.  ii.  pp.  8,9. 
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kind  which  rest  produces  m  i*elief.  The  broken  thigh  or  rib, 
the  inflamed  pleura,  the  rheumatic  joint,  the  ulcerated  stomach 
all  cease  to  ache  when  the  respective  part  and  the  body  as  a 
whole  are  at  rest.  Thus  relief  of  psiin  and  rest  reciprocally 
favour  each  other :  rest  insures  relief ;  relief  promotes  rest* 
Rest  htis  also  certain  physical  effects.  It  pennits  contact  and 
adhesion  of  the  parts  in  fractures,  promoting  renuion ;  and  it 
prevents  aggravation  of  the^e  and  other  lesiona  It  promotes 
adhei^ion  in  inflammatory  processes,  preventing  perfomtion  and 
insuring  limitation  otherwise.  It  favourg  coagulation  and 
closure  of  vessels  in  hiBmorrlmge*  It  removes  pressure  and 
stress  on  bones,  tendons  and  ligaments,  by  removing  weight 
from  the  affected  parts.  Again,  rest  prevents  certain  unfortunate 
effects  of  muscular  action  on  injured  or  diseased  parts^  includ- 
ing the  dangerous  spasms  which  may  complicate  fnictures,  the 
cardiac  excitement  which  determines  valvulitis  in  ar-ute  endo- 
carditis, the  peristalsis  of  the  stomach  which  interferes  with 
the  healing  of  gastric  ulcer,  and  the  bodily  moveraeuta  which 
loosen  thrombi  and  lead  to  emliolism  and  septicemia.  Another 
salutary  effect  of  rest  is  to  prevent  or  remove  fatigue  and 
exhaustion  of  the  nervous  and  muscidar  structures  in  con- 
nexion with  disease.  The  fact  is  so  commonplace  that  it  is 
frequently  ignored,  yet  in  acute  disease  of  a  severe  type,  and 
in  chronic  disease  accompanied  by  exhaustion,  existence  may 
be  dependent  on  the  maintenance  of  complete  rest  in  bed.  A 
fact  of  much  importance  in  relation  both  to  repair  and 
relief  is  that  rest  reduces  the  activity  of  the  circulation  as  a 
whole  and  in  the  affected  part  In  other  ways  we  find  that 
rest  is  closely  associated  with  nutrition.  It  favours  anaholian 
—indeed  it  appears  to  be  essential  to  it.  It  is  a  necessary 
condition  of  extraordinary  anabolism  as  it  occurs  in  growth, 
development  an<l  adolescence.  I^ocally  it  promotes  repiir. 
At  the  same  time  it  checks  excessive  katabolism  caused  by  the 
destructive  factor  of  disease,  for  instance  in  inflammation, 
ulceration  and  fever. 

Failure  of  Eest  as  a  Method  of  Natural  Becovtjj  and 
Eelitf, — We  must  now  enquire  whether  rest  ever  fails,  like  so 
many  of  the  methods  of  spontaneous  resistance  and  recovery. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  this. 
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First,  rest  is  often  a  physiological  impossibility,  or  at 
best  but  incomplete.  Sometimes  also  we  find  the  muscular 
movements  that  ought  to  secure  rest  in  such  conditions  as 
fracture  miscarrying  and  ending  in  spasms,  which  aggravate 
the  distress,  increase  the  lesion,  and  render  the  condition  as  a 
whole  worse  than  it  was  at  first.  In  other  instances  rest  fails 
to  be  secured  by  its  own  mechanisms.  It  may  fail  even  from 
excess  of  the  fatigue  which  prompts  it,  that  is,  from  exhaustion. 
The  overtired  child  is  restless  and  fretful  and  cannot  sleep. 
The  excited  brain  often  seeks  relief  in  work.  The  respiratory 
centre,  exhausted  by  irritation  of  the  air  passages  and  by 
lack  of  oxygen,  falls  into  a  condition  of  restlessness,  and  cease- 
less cough  is  the  result.  The  gastric  centre,  taxed  by  severe 
and  protracted  stimulation  from  the  stomach,  bowels,  uterus, 
or  kidneys,  lapses  into  a  similar  state  of  "  irritable  weakness," 
and  the  vomiting,  although  now  entirely  useless,  becomes  un- 
controllable and  possibly  ends  in  deatL 

Secondly,  when  rest  has  been  secured,  the  result  of  it  may  be 
unfortunate.  The  effects  of  local  rest  may  be  carried  to  excess. 
Joints  become  stiff  or  ankylosed,  and  therewith  they  undergo 
depravement  of  functions  —  their  muscular  and  nervous 
capacities,  their  synovial  secretion,  their  vascular  action  and 
the  cellular  nutrition  of  their  tissues.^  A  lung  compressed  by 
pleuritic  effusion  enjoys  the  advantages  of  rest  during  the 
acute  phase  of  the  disease ;  but  only  too  often  it  remains 
condensed  and  practically  obsolete.  Too  often,  also,  wliilst 
rest  is  being  secured  to  a  diseased  or  injured  joint  the  neigh- 
bouring structures  are  subjected  to  changes  of  a  damaging 
kind :  the  local  circulation  in  the  limb  may  be  arrested  and 
gangrene  result.  In  the  pleura,  as  we  have  just  observed,  the 
inflamed  structures  are  set  at  rest  by  means  of  effusion,  but 
respiration  is  imperilled ;  whilst  the  heart  is  in  even  greater 
danger  here,  as  well  as  in  pericardial  effusion.  The  effects  of 
general  rest  also,  valuable  though  they  be,  are  in  part  un- 
fortunate ;  and  general  rest  is  readily  carried  to  excess  either 
in  degree  or  in  duration.  Protracted  bodily  rest  favours 
inaction  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  and  of  the  respiratory  and 

^  These   evils   appear  to  have  been  exaggerated  by  some  writers.      See 
Thomas,  op.  cU.,  part  ii.  pp.  6  and  35. 
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circulatory  systems,  which  readily  ends  in  derangement  of 
health.  The  appetite  flags  in  bed,  digestion  becomes  weak, 
the  motions  are  found  to  be  pale  and  costive,  the  urine  is 
thick  and  scanty,  the  mind  becomes  depressed  and  irritable, 
tonus  is  lowered  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs  and  back, 
and  the  body  tends  to  grow  inactive,  flabby  and  fat.  The 
products  of  metabolism,  accumulating  in  the  system,  under 
these  circumstances,  induce  a  sense  of  weariness,  languor, 
weakness  and  mental  depression,  which  replace  the  feeling  of 
exhilaration  attending  exercise  and  encourage  further  bodily 
rest  and  sleep.  Thus  a  vicious  circle  is  established :  rest 
encourages  further  and  more  complete  rest,  whilst  it  depresses 
the  bodily  functions  which  favour  and  control  sanguification 
and  repair,  and  it  often  perverts  the  mental  disposition  of  the 
patient,  another  effect  inimical  to  recovery. 

Eegarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  effects,  and  tested 
by  results,  rest  as  a  method  of  natural  relief  affords  fresh 
evidence  of  the  caution  with  which  clinical  phenomena  have 
to  be  employed  as  guides  to  treatment.  Sometimes  rest  is  to 
be  promoted,  soiuetimes  ended ;  in  every  instance  its  relation 
to  the  particular  disease  must  be  carefully  appreciated  before 
cujtion  is  taken.  Broadly  stated,  the  indication  may  be  said 
to  be :  to  insure  rest  to  the  body  and  to  individual  organs  when 
they  are  diseased  or  disordered,  hut  at  the  same  time  to  control  it 

Pkotection. — Voluntarily  and  involuntarily  the  sufferer 
protects  himself  from  interference  that  is  likely  to  cause  or 
increase  pain,  or  he  shows  his  anxiety  to  do  so  by  his  expression 
or  his  cries.  Independently  of  these  more  or  less  deliberate 
acts,  we  have  familiar  symptoms  and  signs  of  similar  signifi- 
cance which  are  purely  automatic.  Such  is  the  meaning  of 
muscular  hardening  of  the  abdominal  walls,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  under  the  hand,  in  acute  peritonitis  and  other  painful 
affections  of  the  different  viscera.  It  is  manifestly  a  sound 
as  well  as  an  elementary  principle  of  treatment  to  relieve 
distress  and  control  functional  disturbance  by  protecting  the 
patient  against  circumstances,  conditions  and  interference 
which  would  ciiuse  or  incre<ise  them. 

Unfortunately,  automatic  protection  is  but  an  imperfect 
and  limited  method  of  relief.      There  are  but  few  parts  of  the 
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body  that  can  be  protected  automatically  in  disease,  and  but 
little  success  attends  the  method  in  severe  illness.  Occasion- 
ally it  misses  its  mark  by  being  excessive.  Protective 
blepharospasm,  for  example,  prompted  by  photophobia,  may 
demand  an  operation  for  its  relief ;  ^  spasm  of  the  larynx  and 
bronchi  in  association  with  inflammation  of  the  respiratory 
tract  contributes  fresh  suffering  and  danger.  Under  such 
circumstances  there  is  a  plain  indication :  to  assist  the  method 
when  it  is  deficient  atid  to  control  it  when  it  is  excessive. 

Reaction. — Some  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  prove 
to  be  manifestations  of  reaction  to  the  destructive  factor. 
Such  is  the  significance  of  the  rise  of  the  arterial  pressure  in 
lithaemia ;  of  the  increased  cardiac  action  under  the  same 
circumstances  ending  in  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  of  hyper- 
pnoea  in  chronic  bronchitis,  ending  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
muscles  of  respiration.  In  acute  pneumonia  the  serious  de- 
ficiency in  the  contact  of  oxygen  and  blood  is  prevented  by  the 
functional  reaction  of  the  respiratory  mechanism  in  the  shape 
of  increased  frequency  of  respiration  (tachypncea).  The  refine- 
ment of  adaptation  of  the  respiratory  mechanism  under  the  stress 
of  disease  is  indeed  even  greater  than  this.  Not  only  are  the 
force  and  frequency  of  increased  respiratory  action  (dyspnoea) 
automatically  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  particular  case 
through  the  respiratory  centre  and  its  connexions,  but  the 
distribution  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  modified  according 
to  need  The  one  side  of  the  chest,  or  portions  or  areas  of 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  may  then  be  found  to  display 
exaggerated  movement  or  the  reverse ;  or  the  breathing  will 
belong  to  the  upper-thoracic,  costal,  or  diaphragmatic  types  as 
circumstances  demand.  In  these  instances  again  we  have 
signs  or  symptoms  which  are  not  strictly  phenomena  of  the 
diseased  organ  or  diseased  parts  of  the  organ,  but  of  physio- 
logical action  increased  or  otherwise  modified  in  accurate 
adaptation  to  the  particular  necessity  of  tlie  unaffected  or 
handicapped  parts  of  the  organ,  the  affected  parts  being  at 
the  same  time  relieved  and  enabled  to  rest. 

We  learn,  by  the  way,  from  these  considerations  the  same 
lesson  as  we  have  learned  from  the  beginning  :  that  spontaneous, 
*  Brudenell  Carter,  op,  eit.y  vol.  i.  p.  669. 
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automatic,  natural  relief  is  simply  a  physiological  necessity—* 
the  outcome  of  the  strain  of  physiological  niechatiismB  in 
asaociatioa  with  morbid  processea 

Automatic  reaction  as  a  method  of  rehef  proves,  like  the  rest, 
to  have  its  weak  side.  It  is  often  imperfect,  cogtly,  or  ctileulat-ed 
to  afford  only  temporary  rehef  High  arterial  pressm^e  may 
cause  headache ;  if  vasomotor  tension  und  inereaned  cardiac  ■ 
reaction  persist,  they  %vill  end  in  eanlio-vascular  ilegoneration 
and  htemoiThage.  Hyperpncea  makes  a  heavy  demand  on  the 
respiratory  muscles ;  and  if  it  continue  indetinitely,  it  will 
end  in  deformity  of  the  cheat. 

The  therapeutic  lesson  which  we  leani  from  this  study  ia 
patent :  ^o  promoU  such  fuwctionul  dutwrhmwr&  tm  are  of  th$ 
nature  of  beTteJickd  rtaHion  to  the  tmrrMd  proc4*ss^a7id  to  $tistain 
the  orgrcm — -parlkularly  ike  heaHj  vessrht  re^piratunf  7nusclfJS, 
and  nervous  system — on  which  the  strain  of  T€Uctio7i  falh.  In 
every  instance  iutelligfent  consideration  must  he  given  to  this 
method  of  natural  relief;  and  it*  necessary  it  mast  be  controUtd^ 

Readjustment. — The  natural  relief  afforded  by  fever  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  method  of  readjustment.  The  dilated 
vessels  of  the  integuments,  the  sweatn,  tlie  increased  fretiuency 
of  the  pulse,  the  quickened  breathing,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
hody4emperature  to  a  lii^dier  level — say  103*  instead  of  98'4'* 
— are  automatic  means  of  cooling  the  body.  Yet  fever,  with 
ftE  its  immediate  benefits,  ia  an  exhausting  process.  So  the  ■ 
variations  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  heart  which  we 
count  so  carefully  in  every  case  of  acute  illness  are  Ijuautiful 
instances  of  automatic  regulation  and  relief  in  the  way  oil 
readjustment  to  the  rise  or  fall  of  arterial  tension ;  but  the 
gain  ia  not  always  so  great  as  appeara  at  first  sight,  Eiee  of 
frequency  of  the  pulse  counter-balances  low  tension,  but  it 
means  increased  expenditure  of  cardiac  force  under  preearioufl 
circumstances ;  and  if  it  continue,  it  is  universally  accepted  as 
an  unfavourahle  symptom.  Therefore,  whilst  it  is  an  indication 
hosed  cm  sound  principles  to  promote  natural  provisions  for 
functional  rrmljustment,  and  io  copy  the  mdhod  in  other  ways 
ami  under  oths'r  eircutnsiance$,  we  must  he  prepared  t4>  mntrol 
and  sustain  the  rrtechfrnisins  hy  which  it  is  effected. 

ViCARious  Action. — Yiairious  action  is  recognised  as  an 
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automatic  means  of  relief  possessed  by  the  bodily  organa 
Some  of  the  most  familiar  clinical  phenomena  support  this 
view,  and  accordingly  are  to  be  regarded  as  manifestations  of 
the  conservative  factor  of  disease  and  not  essentially  morbid. 
The  skin  and  kidneys  are  reciprocal  organs  in  respect  of 
elimination;  and  when  the  perspiration  fails  in  renal  inadequacy, 
even  the  stomach  and  bowels  appear  to  come  to  their 
assistance  in  the  excretion  of  urinary  products,  the  result 
being  salutary  vomiting  and  diarrhcea.  There  is  no  diflBculty 
in  accounting  for  this  interesting  fact.  Excreraentitious 
matters  in  the  blood  are  ordinary  physiological  stimulants  of 
the  kidneys,  skin,  and  alimentary  mucosa  (probably  also  of  the 
respiratory  surfaces) ;  and  should  one  or  more  of  the  usual 
channels  of  elinunation  be  blocked,  the  others  are  subjected  to 
increased  stimulation  (strain)  and  respond  vicariously.  In 
a  precisely  similar  way  organs  that  are  inseparably  associated 
with  each  other  in  a  complex  physiological  function  necessarily 
relieve  each  other  in  distress,  that  is,  in  disease  or  derangement. 
The  bowel  completes  the  digestive  process  in  gastric  dyspepsia. 
The  force  and  the  frequency  of  the  heart  rise  in  respiratory 
difficulty  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  force  and  frequency  of  the 
respiratory  movements  rise  in  cardiac  failure,  for  the  associated 
function  of  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems  is  oxygena- 
tion of  the  blood  and  tissuea 

Whilst  the  value  of  vicarious  help  to  an  organ,  whether  it 
be  acutely  impaired  or  permanently  incapacitated,  is  recognised 
by  the  clinical  observer,  he  is  always  careful  to  estimate  the 
essential  weakness  and  the  occasional  failure  of  this  method 
when  spontaneously  displayed  and  left  to  itself  It  originates 
in  weakness.  What  is  equally  unfortunate  as  regards  its 
eifects,  a  second  organ  or  set  of  organs  is  involved  by  it  in 
difficulty,  taxed,  and  perhaps  damaged  by  the  strain  of  the 
unusual  demand  upon  them.  Vicarious  help  ends  in  a  vicious 
circle.  One  of  the  chief  dangers  of  acute  pulmonary  disease  is 
failure  of  the  heart,  referable  in  part  to  its  vicarious  action  in 
favour  of  the  lungs.  The  vomiting  of  uneniia,  immediately 
salutary  although  it  be,  is  often  a  distressing  and  costly  process, 
and  may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  death. 

The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this  analysis  is 
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that  vicarious  action  of  one  organ  in  favour  of  another  is  to  be 
promoted,  and  the  method  to  he  followed  as  a  valuable  thera- 
peutic proceeding.  At  the  same  time  means  must  be  taken  to 
sustain  the  organ  thus  subjected  to  functional  strain. 

Diversion. — In  our  study  of  the  significance  of  pain,  we 
had  occasion  to  refer  to  certain  automatic  or  reflex  acts  for  its 
relief  which  are  familiar  to  us  in  man  (and,  we  may  add,  in 
the  lower  animals  also),  namely,  rubbing,  scratching,  striking, 
pinching,  sucking,  etc  Acts  of  this  kind  and  other  symptoms 
of  an  allied  character  are  not  strictly  morbid  but  the  reverse. 
They  are  obviously  prompted  by  local  irritation,  originating  in 
diseased,  injured  or  disordered  parts.  This  produces  sensations 
of  pain,  itching,  numbness,  heat,  etc.,  in  the  sensorium,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  reflected  in  the  form  of  rubbing,  etc., 
i.e,  counter-irritation.  The  second  irritation  of  the  local 
nerves,  that  from  the  surface,  relieves  the  sensory  effects  of  the 
first ;  often  very  quickly.  This  natural  method  of  relief  is  a 
kind  of  diversion :  the  attention  of  the  sensorium  is  directed 
or  distracted,  as  it  were,  from  an  unpleasant  to  a  pleasant  or 
at  least  a  new  impression.  A  similar  method  is  at  work  in 
connexion  with  distressing  impressions  of  a  higher  or  psychical 
kind.  The  value  of  diversion  is  easily  studied  in  the  child,- 
and  the  practitioner  is  acting  on  strictly  rational  principles 
when  he  takes  advantage  of  it  on  every  occasion  in  his  young 
patients.  The  most  trivial  thing  will  often  relieve  distress  in 
these  subjects — a  strange  sound,  a  toy,  or  a  little  tale  about 
some  part  of  the  body  well  removed  from  the  seat  of  the 
disease.  Light  occupation,  amusement  or  change  of  scene  is 
often  equally  successful  and  scientifically  indicated  as  a  means 
of  relief  in  adults,  by  claiming  attention  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  "  forget  their  troubles,"  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 

Summary  :  General  Principles  ;  Value  of  Cunical 
Indications  ;   Practical  Applications. 

A  general  survey  may  now  be  taken  of  that  portion  of  the 
natural  history  of  disease  whicli  is  studied  as  clinical  phenomena, 
including  the  principles  of  treatment  which  have  suggested 
tiiemBelyes. 
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It  appears  that  whilst  the  clinical  phenomena  of  disease 
are  mostly  manifestations  of  distress,  disability  and  impairment, 
it  would  be  a  grave  error  to  regard  all  of  them  as  evil,  as 
expressions  only  of  the  action  of  the  pathogenetic  influence,  of 
the  destructive  factor  of  disease,  and  of  the  disorder  and  danger 
which  attend  it.  On  the  contrary,  many  clinical  phenomena 
are  evidences  of  the  workings  of  resistance  and  of  recovery ; 
and  other  symptoms  and  signs  have  no  meaning  apart  from 
spontaneous  attempts  at  relief. 

These  provisions  for  relief,  however,  are  far  from  being 
sufficient.  Disease,  as  the  word  itself  implies,  is  essentially 
attended  with  suffering.  As  a  class  the  provisions  for 
relief  appear  to  be  inferior  to  the  provisions  for  resist- 
ance and  recovery.  Again,  some  of  them  readily  become 
excessive  and  exhausting;  in  many  instances  they  are  called 
into  action  only  by  means  of  pain  and  other  kinds  of  urgent 
distress.  Still,  an  attempt  at  relief  is  often,  perhaps  always, 
made. 

Cardinal  Conclusion, — We  thus  reach  a  third  conclusion 
of  cardinal  importance  in  general  therapeutics :  that  the  body 
possesses,  in  addition  to  provisions  for  Resistance  and  Recovery, 
provisions  also  for  spontaneous  Relief,  Relief,  however,  often 
fails  to  he  attained  in  this  spontaneous  way. 

There  is  therefore  abundant  evidence  in  the  clinical 
phenomena  of  disease  that  therapeutical  assistance  is  required 
to  relieve  distress  and  remove  disorder ;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  openings  or  opportunities  for  therapeutical  interference 
are  constantly  presenting  themselves.  Fortunately,  the  means 
of  affording  help  are  powerful  and  of  great  variety.  By 
medicinal  and  non-medicinal  measures  we  have  remarkal)le 
control  of  the  physiological  actions  of  the  body.  Indeed, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  danger  lies  in  the  other  direction — in 
the  abuse  of  our  position  by  indiscriminate  interference  and 
unnecessary  recourse  to  powerful  remedies. 

Value  of  Symptomatic  Indications. — The  principles  of 
treatment  derived  from  a  study  of  the  clinical  phenomena  of 
disease  possess  certain  advantages  and  certain  disadvantages  as 
guides.     They  are  of  particular  value  because  they  enable  us 
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to  deal  rationally  with  distress,  which  is  very  common,  often 
urgent,  always  unfortunate  and  undesirable  in  itself,  and  in  many 
cases  the  principal  condition  claiming  attention.  Symptomatic 
indications  have  also  the  advantage  over  aetiological  and 
pathological  indications  that  they  are  obvious  and  can  be 
ascertained  by  simple  observation.  Further,  symptoms  and 
signs  can  be  readily  watched  in  their  development  and  changes, 
as  the  pulse  for  example  is  watched  in  fever,  and  are  thus 
accurate  indices  of  the  condition  of  the  body  and  of  the  effects 
of  remedies. 

On  the  other  hand,  symptomatic  indications  possess  many 
serious  distulvantages,  and  indeed  symptoms  become  dangerous 
guides  when  indiscriminately  followed.  This  aspect  of  the 
subject  is  practical  in  its  bearings,  for  it  is  in  its  clinical 
relations  that  disease  directly  concerns  the  practitioner.  The 
phenomena  present  themselves  to  him,  and  with  them  and 
his  use  of  them  his  plan  of  treatment  begina  They  are 
numerous,  patent,  highly  suggestive  of  interference;  they 
are  yet  at  the  same  time  but  manifestations  of  the  actual 
disease  which  underlies  them,  or  of  attempts  by  the  body  at 
spontaneous  relief  There  is  great  reason  therefore  that 
they  should  be  employed  with  discrimination  as  guides  to 
treatment,  and  never  without  due  consideration.  Indeed  it 
is  clear  from  what  we  have  seen  that  clinical  phenomena 
might  be  unsiife  as  direct  indications  for  treatment,  t.e. 
without  reference  to  their  origin  and  meaning.  Let  us  study 
this  point  c^irefully. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  chief  use  of  clinical 
phenomena  is  to  make  a  diagnosis.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
symptoms  or  signs  in  the  proi)er  sense  of  the  words :  that  is,  as 
symptomatic  or  significant  of  a  pathogenetic  cause  and  a 
pathological  process  which  are  at  work  ;  to  be  interpreted  as  far 
as  j>ossible  into  letiological  and  pathological  facts,  from  which 
indications  for  trcatmt^nt  may  l>c  drawn  and  by  which  thera- 
peutical results  are  to  be  tested.  Thus  haemoptysis  in  mitral 
stenosis  suggests  nuieh  more  than  arrest  of  the  alarming 
bleeding.  AVe  discover  in  the  luemoptysis,  dyspnoea  and 
cyanosis,  as  well  as  in  the  pulse  and  different  physical  signs, 
the  livinor  evidence  of  a  morbid  condition  with  which  we  are 
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fomiliar — an  obstructed  mitral  orifice,  a  weak  cardiac  wall,  a 
distended  left  auricle,  and  an  engorged  pulmonary  circulation 
and  venous  system.  A  clear  mental  picture  of  this  condition 
furnishes  us  with  a  pathological  indication — to  relieve  a  fail- 
ing and  dilated  heart :  and  we  fulfil  this  indication  and  relieve 
the  disease  (the  dilated  heart)  as  well  as  the  symptom  (the 
haemoptysis)  by  bleeding  the  patient.  Properly  regarded, 
insomnia  indicates  in  one  case  a  cardiac  stimulant,  in  another 
case  a  cerebral  sedative,  in  a  third  instance  just  as  unmistakably 
a  course  of  treatment  directed  against  gout  or  against  syphilis. 
Pain  is  a  manifestation  of  some  pathological  condition  which 
has  first  to  be  determined  if  possible  and  then  to  be  righted : 
it  is  not  a  something  existing  independently,  to  be  treated 
under  all  circumstances,  and  in  whatever  situation  and  subject, 
with  another  something  called  an  anodyne  which  kills  or 
covers  it.  Before  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea  in  phthisis  can 
be  properly  planned,  the  "  symptom  "  must  be  traced  either  to 
enteric  catarrh  from  injudicious  feeding,  in  which  case  it  ought 
not  to  be  abruptly  stopped  but  intelligently  assisted ;  or  to 
intestinal  tuberculosis ;  or  to  amyloid  disease,  or  to  some  other 
pathological  state  of  a  definite  kind.  In  typhoid  fever  we  are 
taught  to  ask  ourselves  whether  diarrhoea  is  a  natural  and  bene- 
ficial method  of  removing  the  products  of  the  pathological 
process  and  therefore  to  be  permitted,  or  a  manifestation  of 
injudicious  feeding,  or  due  to  other  cause.  Unnatural  return 
of  pyrexia  in  the  same  disease  is  traced  to  excitement,  premature 
feeding,  constipation,  etc.,  under  which  circumstances  it  calls  for 
more  careful  nursing,  not  for  phenazone.  The  dyspnoea  of 
bronchitis  is  differently  regarded  as  an  indication  for  treatment 
from  the  dyspnoea  of  pneumonia;  and  the  cough  of  the  same  two 
diseases  is  interpreted  as  entirely  unlike  in  significance,  and  to  be 
rationally  dealt  with  in  entirely  different  ways.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  this  course  be  observed,  treatment  will  be  founded  on  in- 
dications determined  by  the  interpretation  of  the  clinical  pheno- 
mena as  symptoms,  signs  (sif/na),  manifestations  or  evidences 
of  pathological  states  and  processes,  destructive  and  construc- 
tive, and  of  the  causes  of  them ;  and  will  be  directed  not  to 
the  phenomena  but  to  the  deeper  realities.  As  for  the  many 
clinical  phenomena  which  are  signific^ant  of  natural  relief  in 
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different  diseases,  not  of  suffering  or  disoider,  plainly  they 
call  for  help  instead  of  interference. 

The  second  therapeutical  use  to  be  made  of  clinical  pheno- 
mena is  as  direct  guides  to  the  employment  of  means  of  re- 
lieving distress  and  disorder  and  averting  danger  for  their  own 
sake.  Relief  stands  out  prominently  as  the  chief  end  of  the 
couvservative  factor  of  disease  in  its  purely  cJinical  aspect,  and 
proves  to  rank  in  cardinal  importance  with  Besistanee  and 
Repair.  The  direct  attention  to  suffering  which  is  thus  indi- 
cated on  scientific  grounds  is  also  prompted  by  humanity  and 
common-sense.  Pain,  fever,  sleeplessness,  cough,  diarrhoea, 
dyspnoea,  are  examples  of  disorders  for  which  remedies  are 
daily  prescribed.  Whilst  such  individual  symptoms  are  mainly 
to  be  regarded  therapeutically  as  manifestations,  they  are  not 
to  be  ignored  or  despised  as  being  of  no  therapeutic  import- 
ance compared  with  the  disease  proper.  Next  to  the  very 
common  error  of  attending  too  much  to  symptoms — the 
abuse  of  symptomatic  treatment,  which  will  be  discussed 
presently — is  the  mistake  frequently  made  by  young  practi- 
tionei*s,  fresh  from  the  study  of  pathology,  of  treating  only 
the  dist^ase,  overlooking  at  the  same  time  the  feet  that 
many  clinical  phenomena  demand  attention  as  disturbances  of 
function — on  the  surface,  as  it  were,  of  the  disease  proper,  and  so 
far  inessential  to  it.  The  preparations  made  at  the  beginning 
of  treatment  to  pr<nnote  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  to  protect 
him  airainst  the  distress  and  jK»ssible  danger  of  movement, 
exertion.  exp<^»sure,  etc,,  to  prevent  disturbances  of  alimenta- 
tion, eliminati<»n.  and  the  other  primary  functions  as  far  as 
possible — in  a  wo:  J,  mmh  of  the  routine  of  what  is  commonly 
ealltnl  *  the  general  management  of  tlie  patient " — comes  luider 
this  head.  Nursing  is  largely  concerned  with  it  in  a 
methodieal.  organistnl  or  skilled  way.  Attention  to  derange- 
ments of  digestion,  eon>ii]^uion,  disordered  action  of  the  liver 
and  the  like.  l«y  means  uf  simple  remedies  (directed  in  ac- 
cordaneo  with  the  pitliMlogical  iiuiii.at:ons  is  always  required; 
and  here  we  may  oiki-  mure  re]H*at  that  many  of  these  and 
other  "sympt»>i:is  of  disease"  are  of  the  practitioner's  own 
making — symptoius  vf  his  trtaimeiit  and  not  of  the  disease 
it^^lf.      In   the  pvrsent  state  of  niedieine  a   great  part  of  the 
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success  that  attends  treatment  is  attained  by  relieving  the 
disturbances  of  function  superadded  to  the  primary  disease, 
possibly  grave,  possibly  hopeless,  in  itself;  and  by  being  care- 
ful not  to  induce  them.  Anaemia,  paralysis,  pruritus,  debility 
are  thus  "  treated  "  whatever  the  primary  disease  may  be.  In- 
deed the  derangements  of  function  set  up  by  a  disease  may  be 
far  more  important  immediately  than  the  pathological  process 
itself.  Dysphagia  attending  oesophageal  cancer  demands  more 
anxious  attention  than  the  malignant  growth.  If  obstruction 
of  the  bowels  be  counteracted  by  colotomy,  a  patient  may  live 
for  many  months  with  carcinoma  of  tlie  rectum :  it  is  the  in- 
testinal disturbance  that  threatens  his  life  at  first.  The  pain 
and  other  discomforts  attending  chronic  pyelitis  may  be  im- 
mediately, completely  and  permanently  removed  by  regular 
evacuation  of  the  bowels ;  and  the  case  may  do  far  better  on 
no  treatment  beyond  mild  purgation  than  on  attempts  to 
influence  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter  with  drugs. 

It  will  be  obvious,  however,  to  the  most  inexperienced 
that  this  importance  need  not  be  attached  to  every  clinical 
phenomenon ;  indeed  that  it  might  not  be  wise  or  even  safe 
to  treat  all  phenomena  indiscriminately.  It  is  imperative  to 
relieve  some  symptoms,  particularly  violent  pain.  It  might 
be  foolish,  because  imnecessary,  to  attend  to  others  directly, 
such  as  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  a  coated  tongue,  or  even 
pyrexia,  which  has  been  so  greatly  regarded  as  calling  for 
repre^ve  treatment  during  recent  years.  It  would  be 
dangerous  to  interfere  with  cough  or  dyspna3a  in  bronchitis. 

Let  us  consider  under  what  circumstances  the  "  relief  of 
symptoms  "  might  fairly  claim  direct  attention. 

In  a  certain  number  of  instances  the  urgent  and  critical 
condition  of  the  patient  forbids  the  loss  of  time  involved  in  an 
examination.  Syncope,  asphyxia,  convulsions,  haemorrhage, 
severe  pain  and  other  symptoms  of  danger  or  unbearable 
suffering  must  be  treated  immediately,  without  regard  to  a 
diagnosis  Indeed  the  symptomatic  indiciition  is  often  to  be 
attended  to  first,  however  clear  and  promising  the  pathological 
indication.  An  urgent  case  of  cardiac  dropsy  may  call  for  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  strychnine  to  support  the  heart  before 
we  proceed  to  prescribe  the  digitaUs  which  is  rationally  indi- 
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cated  by  the  dropsy  and  other  evidences  of  ventricular  failim*. 
This  illustration  euggeats  a  second  set  of  circujiiatanees  in 
which  symptomatic  treatment  is  juBtifiable  and  indeed  the 
only  proper  and  possible  line  to  follow,  namely,  wheii  con- 
siderable  time  is  required  for  radical  measures  to  come  into 
action.  It  may  be  the  third  day  before  digitalis  liegins  to 
display  its  diuretic  influence  iu  cardiac  dropsy ;  and  during 
this  time  swiftly-jieting  stimulants  like  ether,  ammonia  and 
strychnine  have  to  be  given  to  sustain  the  heart,  and  smart 
purgatives  to  maintain  excretion. 

In  other  instances  "relief  of  symptoms"  is  the  only 
method  of  treatment  that  is  possible.  No  other,  no  more 
rational  treatment  is  possible  because  the  pathogeny  of  the 
disease  is  unknown.  The  nature  of  Gravea*s  disease  is  still 
undetermined,  and  the  indications  for  the  treatment  of  this 
complaint  are  purely  symptomatic  Even  the  pattiological 
eignificance  of  its  individual  phenomena  is  unknown — the 
tat^hyca^dia,  the  proptosis,  the  worrying  disposition,  the 
diarrhoea.  All  that  can  be  done^  as  far  as  these  phenomena 
are  concerned,  is  to  recommend  galvanisation  of  the  neck  and 
preecordia,  rest  of  mind  and  body,  and  remedies  calculated  to 
quiet  tlie  nervo-muscidar  mechanisms  of  the  bowels.  In  a 
sfjmewhat  similar  way  the  pnuititioner  of  medicine  is  eon- 
stiintly  being  driven  to  employ  "  symptomatic  treatment,"  at 
letist  tejnporarilyi  in  consequence  of  the  difiicnlties  of  diagnosis 
(particularly  at  the  cjommeDcement  of  diseases)  and  of  his  in- 
ability to  determine  the  pathological  significance  of  plienomena. 
Headache,  for  insttmce,  demands  treatment,  possibly  for  several 
days,  bt.*fore  the  pnietitiuner  Ciin  say  w^betber  it  be  due  to 
tjT>hoid  fever  or  to  tubeit:ulous  meningitia  It  may  te  impos- 
sible to  determine  at  fii-st,  or  indeed  at  all,  the  origin  of  a 
heeniatemesis  wliieli  thi-eatens  to  prove  fatal,  Hiemoptyeis 
occurs  in  a  variety  of  pathological  conthtions,  and  it  may  not  be 
permissible  to  attempt  to  discover  by  jiliysical  examination 
which  of  tht^se  is  present  in  a  given  case  before  us ;  but  we 
must  do  our  best  to  treat  it  for  its  own  sake. 

Not  infrequently  relief  is  the  only  methoil  of  treat- 
ment that  is  practicable.  In  many  instances  the  a^iologitml 
and  piithologieal  indications  are  perfectly  clear  but  cannot  be 
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fulfilled  from  want  of  means.  Ordinary  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis is  an  obvious  example  of  this  difficulty.  In  other 
instances  the  condition  may  be  hopeless  from  age  or  similar 
circumstances,  and  death  unmistakably  approaching.  Other 
than  symptomatic  treatment — operations  for  example — would 
serve  -only  to  accelerate  the  end.  In  cases  of  this  class  and  of 
the  preceding  class  symptomatic  indications  are  followed 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  better  to  be  done. 

Lastly,  the  systematic  therapeutist  recognises  that  it  is 
exceptional  to  meet  with  a  case  in  practice  in  which  treatment 
has  not  to  be  directed,  at  some  stage  or  other,  to  the  relief  of 
symptoms  as  well  as  against  the  morbid  process.  We  are 
often  compelled  to  control  the  cough,  sweats,  and  pains  of 
phthisis  whilst  we  are  directing  our  management  to  check  the 
tuberculosis  as  a  whole.  And  it  is  the  same  with  most 
diseases,  grave  or  trifling,  acute  or  chronic. 

At  first  sight  we  appear  to  have  landed  ourselves  here  in 
a  conflict  of  clinical  indications  The  first  great  principle 
which  we  have  reached  is  to  employ  clinical  phenomena  for 
diagnostic  purposes  and  direct  our  treatment  to  pathological 
conditions  instead  of  the  mere  phenomena  of  them ;  our 
second  great  principle  is  to  relieve  the  symptoms  themselves. 
It  is  certain  that  both  principles  are  founded  on  natural  pro- 
visions, and  are  therefore  sound.  How  are  they  to  be  harmo- 
nised ?  Unquestionably  this  is  a  real  difficulty  in  practical 
medicine.  It  introduces  us  to  one  of  the  most  important 
enquiries  in  general  therapeutics — as  to  the  proper  place  or 
province  of  direct  symptomatic  treatment ;  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  connected  with  its  employment ;  and  in  particular 
how  far  the  practice  of  it  is  open  to  abuse.  We  must  discuss 
this  subject  with  particular  care. 

Direct  Symptomatic  Treatment. — As  we  have  already 
seen,  sufiering  is  in  itself  evil.  It  is  something  to  be  prevented 
or  arrested  on  all  occasions.  If  there  were  no  other  considera- 
tions than  relief  in  that  part  of  treatment  which  is  based  on 
symptoms,  therapeutics  would  be  comparatively  simple.  It 
would  also  be  a  successful  art,  as  far  as  the  immediate  result 
is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  we  possess  large  numbers  of  power- 
ful  remedies   calculated   to    fulfil    this  indication — anodynes. 
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hypnotics,  cardiac  stimulants,  carminatives,  etc.,  which  have 
been  cultivated  long  and  diligently.  Unfortunately  the  very 
urgency,  obviousness,  simplicity,  and  immediate  success  of 
symptomatic  treatment  of  this  order  are  constantly  tempting 
us  to  abuse  it.  They  constitute  elements  of  danger  in  the 
metliod.  Experience  soon  teaches  the  young  practitioner — 
confirming  what  theory  suggests — that  to  blindly  follow  this 
system,  to  interfere  or  meddle  with  symptoms  indiscriminately, 
lands  him  in  endless  difficulties.  These  may  be  now  compre- 
hensively reviewed. 

Indiscriminate  attention  to  symptoms  as  such  leads 
us  to  ignore  or  neglect  the  great  principle  which  we  have 
just  established — that  the  proper  objects  of  treatment  are  the 
conditions  and  processes  of  disease.  Eoutine  attention  to 
distress  tends  to  begin  and  end  there — to  the  neglect  of  the 
pathological  indications.  Headache  is  treated  with  phenazone 
without  enquiry  into  its  cause.  Then  comes  the  temptation, 
and  presently  the  disposition  and  practice,  to  relieve  all 
symptoms,  whether  they  be  distressing  or  no,  in  a  direct  way, 
without  ascertaining  their  significance — anaemia  with  iron, 
indigestion  with  pepsin,  a  coated  tongue  with  purgatives,  a 
soft  pulse  with  alcohol,  and  so  on. 

On  the  practitioner  himself  the  system  or  habit  of 
direct  attention  to  symptoms  soon  comes  to  exercise  a  baneful 
influence.  It  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  lower  or  least 
advanced  kind  of  professional  knowledge.  A  tyro  can  order 
an  opium  drauglit  for  "  diarrhoea " :  it  demands  attention, 
tliouglit  and  experience,  and  it  costs  some  time  and  trouble, 
to  approach  the  phenomena  properly  and  determine  that  the 
diarrlidux  is  significant  of  cancer  of  the  rectum.  To  yield 
to  promptings  to  routine  practice  of  this  kind  fosters  ignor- 
ance by  perverting  a  man  from  the  scientific  method  in  which 
he  has  been  trained.  In  particular  it  Siips  his  knowledge  of 
patliology.  Symptoms  are  raised  to  the  position  of  diseases ; 
disease  insensiljly  comes  to  be  regarded  as  a  name  for  a 
collection  of  symptoms.  Cases  i)resently  aie  looked  upon  not 
as  instances  of  certain  patliological  processes,  but  in  respect  of 
what  the  patients  are  taking !  The  means  of  relieving  a 
symptom  is  magnified  into  a  method  of  curing  a  disease,  for 
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instance  the  "  antiseptic  treatment  of  typhoid  ^ever."  The 
morbid  anatomy,  the  real  nature  of  the  pathological  process, 
perhaps  even  its  cause,  are  neglected.  Ignorance  of  pathology 
presently  leads  to  indifference  and  carelessness  in  diagnosis, 
which  are  only  too  apt  to  become  a  habit.  It  stops  systematic 
clinical  investigation,  particularly  physical  examination  and 
urinary  analysis,  and  encourages  haste  and  the  practice  of  an 
entirely  irrational  routine.  Neither  does  this  unfortunate 
system  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  actions  and  uses  of  the 
drugs  which  are  being  constantly  employed.  Drugs  are  used 
in  it  to  control  phenomena  instead  of  processes ;  and — which 
is  equally  imfortunate — an  extravagant  belief 'is  created  in 
medicinal  at  the  expense  of  non-medicinal  remedies.  Thus 
drugs  come  to  be  regarded  as  substances  for  "  treating " 
certain  symptoms  irrespective  of  their  nature  or  significance ; 
and  diseases  come  to  be  but  names  or  labels,  each  with  its 
indexed  cura 

Routine  symptomatic  treatment  also  leads  the  practitioner 
to  neglect  and  ignore  the  conservative  factor  of  disease.  He 
interferes  with  every  prominent  symptom,  never  asking  him- 
self whether  it  signifies  evil  or  good.  He  checks  cough  in 
bronchitis,  where  recovery  may  depend  on  removal  of  the 
products  by  expectoration.  For  a  child  that  has  been  fed 
persistently  on  milk  and  amyloids  until  it  is  naturally  the 
subject  of  anorexia,  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  he  prescribes  some 
further  kind  of  patent  food,  bismuth  to  quiet  the  refractory 
stomach,  and  Dover's  powder  which  drowns  the  call  for  pur- 
gatives. 

Equally  unfortunate  is  the  effect  of  routine  interfer- 
ence with  clinical  phenomena  in  masking  some  of  the  most 
important  of  our  clinical  guides,  and  disturbing  the  natural 
history  of  the  disease  by  which  more  radical  treiitment — 
indeed  the  whole  management  of  the  disease  associated  with 
its  progress  and  prognosis — is  being  directed  Matter-of- 
course  treatment  of  fever  by  means  of  apyretic  drugs  has  much 
to  answer  for  in  this  direction.  No  sooner  has  fever  mani- 
fested itself  than  it  is  crushed  for  a  few  hours  with  a  dose  of 
acetanilide.  This  proceeding,  continued  for  some  days,  com- 
pletely deprives  the  temperature  curve  of  its  value  clinically. 
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The  readhiess  with  which  opium  ilehides  the  doctor  in  obstniO- 
fciou  of  the  Ijowek  is  proverbial  It  improves  the  appe^irance 
of  the  patieut  so  much  that  surgical  treatment  iB  cutisidered 
imnecessary ;  aiid^-eveu  if  tlie  practitioner  be  careful  not  t<j 
be  deceived  in  this  respect — it  depri%'es  him  of  liis  clinical 
gmdes  to  the  proper  moment  for  interference.  Even  l>eyond 
this,  one.  might  say  that  anodyne  treatment  often  deceives  the 
very  ii? flex  centres  tliemselves;  it  nut  ooly  relieves  puin  but 
arresta  agsociated  acts  of  spontaneous  relief,  such  as  cough  and 
hyperpncea,  which  might  be  of  great  diagnostic,  prognostic 
and  therapeutic  service. 

The  visceral  disorders  and  the  disturbances  of  the  natuml 
course  of  disease  which  have  been  produced  by  indis- 
criminately prescribing  for  symptoms  as  they  arise,  without 
regard  to  piithological  indications,  readily  go  from  batl  to 
worse  J  and  this  in  several  directions,  A  second  set  of  drugs 
are  ordered  to  correct  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  fiist  set 
and  erroneously  attributed  to  the  disease.  Quinine,  alcohol 
and  purgatives  follow  upon  opium.  By  this  time  the  prin- 
ciplea  on  wWch  treatment  was  originally  planned  ai«  lost; 
and  the  practitioner  is  found  pursuing  an  ignufaiwus  of  one 
symptom  after  another,  each  produced  by  the  drug  last  pre- 
scribed 1 

In  the  last  place,  the  pursuit  of  direct  symptomatic 
treatment  rciitiily  leads  us  to  do  too  much — a  serious  mistake 
in  therapeutics.  lielief  obtained  after  a  wholesale  fashion 
may  be  purchased  dearly  i  often  at  the  cost  of  the  case  itsel£ 
Not  the  least  of  the  many  harms  of  rotitine  drugging  to  meet 
every  individual  phenomenon,  whatever  its  significance,  is 
disturbance  of  the  primary  functions  of  the  body— the  diges- 
tive, assimilative,  and  excretory  especially- — on  which  we  are 
BO  dependent  in  tl*e  treatment  of  diseasa  Opium,  given  so 
iniliscriminately  to  relieve  pain,  insomnia,  diarrhcea,  cough 
and  discomfort,  has  most  commonly  of  all  drugs  these  un- 
fortunate effects  on  the  alimentary  amal,  liver  and  kidneys. 

PhACTICAL  AlTUCATlONS  OF  SVMl^OiUTlC  INDICATIONS. 

The  practical  outcc^me  of  this  discussion  may  be  represented 
categorically  as  follows :  Under  all  circumstances  be  prepared 
to  relieve  pain  and  other  forms  of  distress,  to  avert  danger,  to 
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support  strength,  and  to  remove  disorders  of  the  great  or  primary 
functions — alimentary,  excretory  and  nervous  in  particular,  on 
which  recovery  depends  so  closely.  But  in  doing  so,  observe 
the  following  rules  of  practice  as  closely  as  urgency  permits : — 

Subordinate  the  symptomatic  indications  to  more  radical 
indications. 

Interpret  the  significance,  setiologically  and  pathologically, 
of  the  "  symptom  "  which  calls  for  direct  attention. 

Relieve  distress  by  the  simplest  means — by  means  which 
disturb  the  system  least  whilst  answering  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  prescribed. 

When  palliative  treatment  is  employed  as  a  matter  of 
urgency,  regard  it  as  a  temporary  or  partial  measure,  to  be 
superseded  or  accompanied  by  more  fundamental  methods  as 
soon  as  possible. 

When  palliative  treatment  is  being  employed  as  a  matter 
of  urgency,  do  not  forget  that  the  most  important  indications 
remain  to  be  fulfilled — ^to  deal  with  the  disease  itself  on  which 
the  disorder  depends,  and  which  may  be  not  only  masked  but 
aggravated  by  the  palliative  employed. 

The  individuality  or  personality  of  the  patient  must  always 
be  considered.  This  rule  holds  good  for  treatment  of  every 
kind,  but  it  particularly  applies  to  symptomatic  treatment, 
and  most  of  all  to  treatment  by  anodynes  and  stimulants. 
We  must  pause  and  weigh  the  consequences  before  giving  a 
hypodermic  of  morphine  even  for  severe  colic  to  certain 
persons,  such  as  former  habitues.  The  responsibility  for  lapse 
or  relapse  into  alcoholism  will  often  rest  with  the  practitioner 
who  incautiously  prescribes  brandy  to  a  delicate  nervous 
woman  for  some  urgent  symptom. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TKEATMENT  FOUNDED  ON  THE 
CLINICAL  COUKSE  OF  DISEASE. 

SEARCH    FOR    CLINICAL   INDICATIONS continued, 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  CouTse  which  a  disease  naturally  follows 
is  an  indispensable  guide  to  its  rational  treatment.  The  plan 
that  is  arranged  for  the  management  of  a  case  when  it  is 
undertaken  will  necessarily  be  different  according  as  it  is 
running  (or  is  expected  to  run)  an  acute  or  a  chronic  course  ; 
and  it  is  manifestly  important  that  the  plan  should  be  drawn 
up  as  early  as  possible.  The  recognised  terminations  of  a 
disease  are  invariably  given  their  due  weight  by  the  practi- 
tioner. The  prevention  and  treatment  of  complicdtions  and 
sequelce  always  form  an  important  part  of  the  management  of 
many  diseases.  Finally,  convcdescetice  is  a  phase  of  the  natural 
history  of  disease  which  is  full  of  suggestions  to  the  thera- 
peutist, and  must  be  carefully  considered  in  the  present  place. 

Therapeutical  Study  of  the  Course  of  Disease. 

The  course  of  disease,  speaking  broadly,  is  either  acute 
or  chronic.  It  depends  on  the  patient  as  well  as  on  the 
disease. 

Acute  Disease. — Acute  disease  runs  its  course  speedily ; 
the  process  is  relatively  severe  ;  it  rapidly  depresses  all  the  vital 
functions  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  and  it  soon  terminates 
either  in  complete  or  in  incomplete  recovery  or  in  death,  accord- 
ing as  the  one  or  the  other  set  of  contending  forces  is  the  more 
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powerful  and  persistent.  When  the  course  of  an  acute  disease 
is  watched  to  a  successful  issue,  it  is  found  to  present  one  or 
other  of  two  chief  characters  which  are  of  much  therapeutic 
importance.  In  the  one  set  of  instances  the  morbid  process 
reaches  a  stage  or  point  of  greatest  intensity,  and  then  spon- 
taneously subsides  and  ceases,  whether  gradually  or  by  crisis. 
This  is  the  course  familiar  to  us  in  the  acute  specific  fevers, 
including  the  exanthemata.  The  body  outlasts  or  outlives 
the  natural  duration  of  the  morbid  process,  which  is  said  to 
be  definite.  In  the  other  set  of  acute  diseases  the  process  is 
of  indefinite  duration.  The  body  as  a  whole,  in  its  several 
organs,  and  in  each  individual  cell  (the  most  vital  of  them 
having  to  be  specially  regarded),  withstands,  endures,  and 
finally  overcomes  the  morbid  process,  not  in  the  way  of  simple 
survival,  but  by  virtue  of  its  natural  reserve  of  energy  and 
the  continued  action  of  the  other  resistant  and  recuperative 
provisions  which  we  have  studied.  The  body  triumphs  in  the 
struggle  with  an  acute  morbid  process  which  has  no  natural 
limit  of  duration.  This  is  the  course  of  disease  familiar  to 
us  in  septicaemia  and  pyaemia,  some  kinds  of  acute  pleurisy, 
bronchitis,  dysentery,  severe  injuries,  etc. 

In  both  sets  of  instances  the  disease  is  said  to  have 
run  its  course;  the  morbific  influence  ha?  either  exhausted 
itself  or  been  overcome  by  natural  means,  or  both.  Existence 
is  maintained,  although  possibly  at  the  cost  of  part  of  an 
organ,  or  of  the  impairment  of  a  function  or  of  the  consti- 
tution itself. 

Indications. — Acuteness  and  associated  severity  of  a  disease, 
irrespective  of  its  nature  and  other  features,  suggest  a  series 
of  important  indications  for  treatment. 

The  first  indication  to  be  drawn  from  the  course  of  disease 
when  it  is  acute  is  to  enable  the  vital  energy  to  otdlast  the 
morbid  process.  A  name  commonly  given  to  the  fulfihnent 
of  this  indication  for  dealing  with  acute  diseases  is  expectant 
treatment.  We  are  supposed  to  wait  (expectare)  for  the  disease 
to  run  its  brief  and  spontaneously  favourable  course,  and  to 
guide  the  patient  through  the  perils  connected  with  failure 
of  bodily  strength  or  with  departure  of  the  pathological  process 
from  its  normal  course.     "  Expectant " — waitiug  for — is  not 
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altogether  a  happy  name  to  have  given  to  the  treatment  thus 
indicated.  It  is  not  a  passive  or  negative  system  as  might  be 
understood.  The  practitioner  of  expectancy  watches  as  well 
as  waits,  and  he  acts  as  well  as  watches.  In  a  case  of  typhoid 
fever,  it  is  true,  he  avoids  meddlesome  interference,  in  the  firm 
conviction  that  the  disease  naturally  tends  to  terminate  at  the 
end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  spontaneous  recovery.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  employs  all  the  means  at  his  disposal  to 
tide  the  patient  safely  and  comfortably  over  the  period  of  ill- 
ness. Above  all  he  sustains  his  patient's  strength  with  food,  in 
anticipation  of  the  exhaustion  of  nutrition,  circulation  and  the 
nervous  system  which  will  have  developed  by  the  end  of  the 
case.  He  mitigates  distress  and  disorder  when  they  exceed 
a  certain  degree  of  severity  or  threaten  vital  organs.  He 
prevents  complications  as  far  as  he  can,  and  treats  with 
promptness  any  that  may  arise.  In  every  instance  he  provides 
his  patient  with  the  best  possible  treatment  of  what  is  called 
a  general  kind — nursing,  attention  to  the  primary  functions 
of  life,  and  management  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  the  majority  of  the  acute  diseases  which  we 
are  driven  to  treat  by  expectancy  run  a  course  of  definite 
duration,  a  course  too  which  as  a  rule  is  brief.  Such  are,  for 
instance,  the  eruptive  fevers  and  croupous  pneumonia.  The 
natural  course  of  thase  diseases  is  now  so  well  understood,  and 
the  methods  of  estimating  the  precise  day  of  illness,  probability 
of  complications,  and  strength  of  the  patient  are  now  so  highly 
perfected,  that  the  expectant  method  can  be  turned  to  full 
account  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  mortality  of 
acute  disease  has  considerably  declined  since  heroic  remedies 
were  abandoned  for  what  appears  an  inactive  but  is  certainly 
a  more  rational  system  of  treatment. 

The  second  indication  is  an  extension  of  the  first.  Some- 
thing more  has  to  be  done  than  support  the  strength  of  the 
body  as  a  whole.  It  is  necessary  to  'promote  the  action  qf  tht 
different  natural  provisions  for  resistance,  recovery  and  relief 
in  connexion  with  the  organ  involved,  as  well  as  those  of  a 
general  kind,  such  as  the  mechanisms  for  insuring  rest,  for 
refrigeration,  and  for  increased  elimination. 

These  considerations  bring  strongly  before  our  minds  the 
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important  fact  that  the  expectant  treatment  of  acute  disease, 
if  it  is  to  be  practised  at  all,  as  it  will  have  to  be  until  a 
specific  remedy  have  been  found  for  each  disesise,  must  be  as 
thorough  and  as  earnest  as  is  the  employment  of  more  active 
measures.  Expectant  treatment  is  not  often  used  as  an  excuse 
for  doing  nothing ;  rather  it  is  being  continually  interrupted 
and  spoiled  by  meddlesome  interference  in  the  shape  of 
symptomatic  treatment.  The  value  of  expectant  treatment 
in  a  given  case  depends  in  great  measure  on  our  study  of  the 
disease  in  as  nearly  natural  a  form  as  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  the  patient  permit ;  on  the  strength  of  our  resolution  to 
leave  well  alone  and  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
temperature,  pulse,  and  other  guides  to  the  stage  and  severity 
of  the  illness.  The  experienced  practitioner  knows  that  it  is 
of  greater  importance  to  his  patient  and  himself  that  he  should 
have  as  his  guide  in  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia  a  faithfid 
record  of  the  natural  course  of  the  pulse,  respiration  and 
temperature  (provided  there  be  no  urgent  indication  to  the 
contrary)  than  to  secure  a  daily  antipyretic  effect  by  means 
of  phenacetin  or  other  drug,  which  confuses  his  reckoning  and 
greatly  perplexes  his  judgment.  At  the  same  time,  whilst  it 
is  contended  that  expectant  treatment  should  be  practised 
earnestly  and  fully  if  practised  at  all,  it  would  be  quite 
wrong  to  discourage  the  attempts  which  are  made  so  exten- 
sively at  the  present  day  to  discover  specific  remedies  for  the 
different  acute  diseases.  The  successful  introduction  by  Dr. 
Maclagan  of  the  salicyl  compounds  in  acute  rheumatism  proved 
how  speedily  expectant  methods  of  treatment  are  abandoned 
when  a  true  remedy  can  be  employed. 

The  points  to  which  attention  has  chiefly  to  be  directed 
in  carrying  out  the  details  of  constitutional  or  expectant 
treatment  according  to  the  first  two  indications  may  now  be 
summarised.  First  and  chiefly,  it  must  be  mainly  supporting 
or  nutritive  in  character,  by  means  of  a  proper  amount  and 
kind  of  food,  given  at  short  intervals,  fluid,  highly  digestible 
or  even  predigested;  and  possibly  of  stimulants.  Secondly, 
rest  of  body  and  mind  must  be  diligently  secured  to  the 
patient.  Sleep  must  be  the.  chief  consideration  next  to  feeding. 
Bodily  distress  of  every  kind,  such  as  pain,  thirst  and  the  many 
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discomforts  atfcendiiig  feyer,  must  be  relieved.  Of  almost 
et[ual  importance  are  the  indicaliona  to  be  drawn  from  the 
helplessness  of  the  pitient  suffering  from  acute  diaeaae,  the  chief 
of  which  are  to  insure  personal  clean ne^is,  free  elimination  and 
removal  of  the  excretions  of  the  skin,  kidneys  and  bovrek,  and 
to  attend  faithfullj  to  the  hygiene  of  the  sick-room. 

The  thiid  indicjitiou  in  acute  illness  is  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  the  disease;  and  if  ].)ossible  to  skarten  iia  dura' 
Hon,  limited  although  it  be.  The  reasons  for  these  rules  of 
practice  (curare  cito)  hardly  require  to  be  stat^ :  they  are 
followed  mainly  in  order  to  diminish  and  shorten  suftering 
and  anxiety,  to  avert  clanger,  to  save  the  patient's  strength, 
and  to  lessen  the  risk  of  complications  and  the  extent  and 
degree  of  irnmetliate  and  remote  damage  and  unfortunate  repair. 
From  wliat  we  have  just  seen,  two  lines  of  treatment  are 
calculated  to  fulfil  tliis  indication,  besides  eurgic4tl  proceedings, 
to  which  further  reference  is  unnecessHrj",  These  are  specific 
treatment  and  constitutioual  treatment.  The  specific  treat- 
ment of  acute  disease  is  directed  against  the  specific  causes 
(microbes,  poisons,  etc.)  of  the  pathological  processes.  On 
this  principle  seventl  acute  diseases  of  indefinite  duration 
are  succcssfidly  controlled.  Malarial  fever  is  treated  with 
t|uijd.ne,  acute  rheumatism  with  the  saUcyl  compounds, 
syphilis  with  mercury,  diphtheria  with  antitoxin;  and  all 
successfully,  the  severity  of  the  morbid  process  being  dis- 
tinctly controlled  and  its  duration  sJiortened.  We  have 
already  discussed  specific  treatment  under  the  head  of  the 
causes  of  disease,  which  it  dii^ectly  assails.  We  are  not 
concerned  here  with  the  7nodus  operandi  of  the  different 
specific  substances,  but  simply  with  the  fact  that  in  them  we 
possess  the  means  of  fulfilling  an  urgent  indication  derived 
from  the  acute  course  of  a  disease. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  number  of  specific  remedies 
at  our  disposal  m  very  small  There  remain  a  numljcr  of 
tteute  febrile  proces^s  of  definite  duration  over  the  course  of 
which  we  still  can  exercise  no  such  control  We  are  driven  fl 
in  the  case  of  these  disease?*,  of  whicli  the  eruptive  fevers  may 
be  taken  as  illustmtive  iustances,  to  liave  recourse  to  the 
second  line  of  treatment  just  recognised  aa  rational — that  of 
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directly  assisting  by  every  means  in  our  power  the  natural 
provisions  which  the  body  possesses  for  encountering  disease. 

A  fourth  indication  that  follows  from  the  acuteness  of 
a  disease  is  for  immediate  actiori.  What  has  to  be  done  is  to 
be  done  quickly,  or  it  may  be  too  late.  The  correctness  of 
this  principle  is  most  obvious  when  there  exist  aetiological  and 
pathological  indications  capable  of  fulfilment ;  for  instance,  in 
acute  intestinal  obstruction.  The  same  necessity  arises  when 
any  symptom  of  the  disease,  like  hyperpyrexia,  rapidly  becomes 
severe,  or  a  serious  complication  is  rapidly  developed,  such  as 
hsemorrhage. 

Lastly,  the  management  of  acute  disease  must  be  marked 
by  close  and  unremitting  attention  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner 
to  every  change  of  symptom.  There  must  be  promptness  to 
seize  on  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  readiness  and  resolu- 
tion in  the  employment  of  the  necessary  measures.  There 
must  be  faithful,  unwavering  adherence  to  the  system  which 
is  being  pursued  in  spite  of  increasing  danger.  The  nurse 
must  display  the  same  qualities ;  yet  her  loyal  execution  of 
orders  must  be  tempered  by  resource  of  management.  Thus 
whilst  "  support "  is  the  watchword  of  the  instructions  which 
are  being  olwerved,  it  may  be  right  on  her  part  to  postpone 
feeding  for  the  sake  of  precious  sleep,  and  to  withhold  for  a 
time  any  part  of  the  details  of  nursing  which  might  appear  to 
draw  upon  the  patient's  scanty  strength  to  a  dangerous  extent, 
such  as  raising  or  turning  him  or  the  administration  of  an 
enema — indeed  at  some  critical  moments  even  feeding  by  the 
mouth. 

Chronic  Disease. — The  main  course  that  disease  pursues 
when  it  is  not  acute  is  known  as  chronic.  The  duration  is 
then  practically  indefinite. 

Chronicity  presents  many  features  of  interest  and  advan- 
tage to  the  general  therapeutist,  and  also  affords  him  many 
valuable  opportunities.  The  destructive  and  conservative 
factors  of  disease  can  be  far  more  readily  traced  running  side 
by  side  here  than  in  acute  disease,  the  different  provisions 
for  resistance,  recovery  and  relief  being  brought  into  action  as 
circumstances  demand    and  permit.       Chronicity    affords    an 
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opportunitj  for  spontaneous  repair,  whieh  essentially  requii^  ' 
time  if  it  is  to  be  really  perfect*  as  do  also  the  other  pathological 
methods  of  recovery,  such  as  h}i>ertrophy  and  the  estiiblish- 
ment  of  collateral  circulation.  Even  when  disease  is  j>ro- 
gressive,  like  pulmonai-y  tnherculosia,  it**  coui-ae  may  l^e 
disc-ontinnoiL'j,  consisting  in  serial  invasions  of  tlitTerent  parts 
of  healthy  structure  ^vith  periods  of  cpiiescence  between  them 
which  are  both  suggestive  and  opportune.  Again,  patients 
"grow  out"  of  many  diseases  in  tirne,  purticularly  at  certain 
critical  periods  of  life,  such  as  puberty,  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  the  climacteric  in  women.  Time  also  \c\\}%  many 
troubles  by  virtue  of  the  precious  disjiensation  by  which  man 
becornes  accustomed  to  pain»  disability  and  other  misfortunes 
that  at  first  produced  feelings  of  impatience,  resentment  and 
despair. 

Lastly,  time  partly  favours  the  practitioner  in  dealing 
with  chronic  disease,  inasmuch  as  he  can  himself  proceed  with 
deliberation  both  in  instituting  his  treatment  and  in  carrying 
it  out.  Abundance  of  time  is  afforded  him  for  obser%*ation, 
much  of  which,  such  as  analyees  and  the  determination  of 
teini>erature  curves,  demands  days  or  even  weeks.  Amongst 
other  observations  the  accumte  study  can  be  pursued  of  the 
actions  of  the  different  remedies  employed.  Accumulation  of 
exact  knowledge  in  these  ways  cannot  fail  to  influence  treat- 
ment for  good.  In  addition  to  observation,  means  of  treat- 
ment also  are  made  available  by  time.  The  practitioner 
possesses  himself  of  instruments  and  drugs  wiiich  may  be 
beyond  his  reach  in  the  urgency  of  acute  diBease.  He  can 
prepare  his  patient  for  treatment.  He  can  seek  the  assist- 
ance if  required  of  written  or  pergonal  authority.  If  he  fail, 
he  may  try  again  and  again.  These  are  enormous  advantagesp 
referable  to  the  slow  march  and  little  urgency  of  the  patient's 
condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  course  of  disease  presents  certain 
disadvantages  consequent  on  chronicity.  Its  most  obvious 
effect  is  exliaustion  of  the  vital  powers,  with  loss  of  atretigth 
and  substance,  antemia  and  nervous  debility — a  process  of 
waste.  Beyond  these  results  it  ia  in  chronic  disease  that  we 
meet  with  the  most  marked  instances  of  the  establishment  of 
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vicious  circles,  bad  leading  to  worse,  as  we  have  already  seen 
in  the  section  on  pathological  indications.  Still  further, 
protracted  disease  sometimes  leads  to  degeneration  of  different 
kinds — fatty,  fibroid,  calcareous,  amyloid,  which  are  the  result 
of  persistence  or  chronicity  of  the  primary  pathological  change. 
As  for  the  patient  sufifering  from  chronic  disease,  he  often 
stands  in  the  way  of  his  own  treatment  and  recovery,  by  being 
less  amenable  to  advice,  less  tractable  than  the  sufferer  from 
acute  disease.  He  becomes  disposed  to  interfere  with  his  medical 
attendant,  whether  on  the  one  hand  from  impatience  or  un- 
reasonable discontent,  or  on  the  other  hand  by  lapsing  into 
valetudinarianism  or  even  hypochondria,  and  indulging  in 
irregular  misguided  self-inspection  and  self-treatment*  It  is 
ako  true  that  the  comparative  absence  of  urgency  which 
characterises  chronic  disease  does  not  arouse  in  the  prac- 
titioner the  same  amount  of  interest,  enthusiasm  and 
action  as  are  evoked  by  acute  disease.  There  is  less  excite- 
ment over  it ;  and  the  chronic  patient  is  liable  to  be  guided 
with  comparative  looseness  of  hold.  Any  interest  and 
activity  displayed  in  treatment  do  not  tend  to  increase,  but 
the  reverse,  as  the  case  drags  on  from  week  to  month ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  benefits  derived  by  the  patient  from  change  of 
place  and  doctor  that  "fresh  blood"  is  imported  into  the 
management  of  his  case. 

Indications, — Keeping  in  view  these  and  other  influences 
which  work  partly  for  him  and  partly  against  him  when  he  is 
dealing  with  chronic  disease,  and  because  it  is  chronic,  the 
practitioner  will  be  guided  by  such  indications  as  the  follow- 
ing in  planning  the  treatment  of  a  disease  of  long  and  in- 
definite duration : — 

The  first  and  most  obvious  indication  is  to  shorten  the 
course  as  much  as  possible,  but  always  with  proper  judgment. 
Art  must  come  to  the  assistance  of  Nature  whenever  methods 
are  slow,  protracted  and  exhausting,  in  order  to  save  time  and 
strength  and  spare  suffering  by  accelerating  and  shortening 
the  course.  Many  surgical  oj)erations  are  inspired  by  this 
principle,  such  as  the  opening  of  chronic  abscesses  and  the 
removal  of  sequestra.  The  unfortunate  results  of  chronicity 
may    thus    be    removed ;     more    often    they    are    prevented. 
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Vicious  circles,  too,  may  often  be  anticipated,  for  instance 
in  compensated  valvular  disease  of  the  heart;  or  if  already 
established  they  may  be  broken  into. 

In  thus  ehorteniiig  the  course  of  chronic  disease  the 
practitioner  must,  as  has  been  said,  act  with  proper  judgment 
Before  he  interferes  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  many 
ad\'3iiitagea  which  chronicity  atfords  him.  In  particular 
he  will  midtiply  and  extend  liia  observations  of  the  diaeaae 
sufficiently  to  complete  his  knowledge  of  the  natia^e  of  the 
case  and  make  his  plan  of  treatment  aa  perfect  as  possible. 
BeiBg  in  a  position  to  avoid  precipitancy,  he  will  take  tiraa 
Patients  exhausted  and  discoitraged  by  protracted  suffering 
and  anxiety,  for  instance  in  renal  calculus,  often  expect 
immediate  relief  when  they  consult  a  fresh  authority,  whereas 
a  whole  series  of  rigid  investigations  of  the  ut'ine  and  physical 
signs  must  precede  even  an  opinion,  much  less  active  treat- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  experience,  also,  it  is  often  unwise  to 
pi-actise  the  rapid  trejitment  of  chronic  disease.  Cardiac 
dropiiy  is  not  always  safely  removed  in  a  few  hours  if  it  have 
bt'i^n  slowly  accumulating  for  months*  Sudden  change  from 
free  to  strict  diet  may  prove  fatal  in  diabetes.  Indeed  in  some 
instances  there  may  be  an  indication  to  proloTi^  the  penud 
of  ireatnunt :  to  make  haste  slowly.  The  surgeon  has  to 
exercise  great  skill  and  patience  to  prevent  the  pi-emature 
closing  of  some  wounds.  A  cataract  must  have  time  to 
ripen.  The  natural  feelings  are  often  very  unsafe  guides 
on  the  subject  of  length  of  treatment.  Clinical  experience 
plainly  indicates  the  necesBity  to  keep  the  subj^ts  of  endo- 
citrditis  for  weeks  in  bed  after  they  wish  to  rise ;  to  forbid 
solid  food  in  fc}*phoid  fever  for  days  after  the  appetite  has 
returned;  and  to  scud  abroad  the  siiiferer  from  pulmonary 
consumption  for  one  or  two  winters  after  he  himself  feels 
quite  well  and  fit  for  work. 

In  chronic  disease  characterised  by  discontinuity  or 
alternate  periods  of  activity  and  quie^euce,  such  as  gastric 
ulcer  or  valvular  disease  with  compensation,  periodic  rtcurrcnce 
is  (a  he  anikipakd.  Such  recurrences  do  not  happen  without 
cause,  which  must  be  foreseen  and  prevented  Thus  le^ 
currence  as  a  feature  of  chronic  disease,  instead  of  being  a 
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source  of  anxious  anticipation,  furnishes  the  practitioner  who 
appreciates  it  intelligently  with  a  thoroughly  rational  and 
indeed  successful  line  of  treatment. 

In  chronic  disease  advantage  is  to  he  taken  of  periods 
of  quiescence.  Serial  pause  in  the  morbid  process  affords 
the  practitioner  an  opportunity  which  he  must  seize.  As 
quiescence  is  in  itself  evidence  not  only  of  the  occurrence  of 
recovery,  but  of  the  possession  of  the  power  of  recovery — a 
point  of  radical  importance,  so  it  indicates  the  fitting  moment 
for  interference,  to  turn  nutritive  activity  into  healthier 
channels,  to  increase  the  failing  reserve,  to  take  some  critical 
step  in  the  treatment.  It  is  during  periods  of  quiescence  that 
patients  with  chronic  phthisis  are  sent  abroad,  and  that 
recurrent  appendicitis  is  dealt  with  radically  by  the  surgeon. 

On  the  contrary,  the  period  of  a^^tivity  may  be  opportunely 
employed  to  apply  treatment  which  is  useless  during  quies- 
cence. It  is  only  when  ill  that  some  persons  are  amenable 
to  advice.  The  occurrence  of  hsematemesis  in  the  course  of 
chronic  alcoholism,  for  example,  furnishes  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  administering  an  outspoken  warning  to  a 
free-living  man  who  makes  light  of  counsel  as  long  as  he  is  well. 

Chronicity  of  course  also  permits  us  to  take  advantage  of 
critical  or  otherwise  important  periods  of  life^  times,  and  seasons. 
The  experienced  practitioner  never  fails  to  reckon  on  this 
feature  of  disease.  He  selects  or  avoids,  respectively,  periods 
of  functional  activity  or  rest  such  as  the  menses  or  pregnancy, 
or  particular  ages,  in  planning  medicinal  treatment,  arranging 
for  operations  (harelip  and  cleft  palate,  for  example),  and  so 
forth.  The  programme  of  the  management  of  a  case  of 
pulmonary  phthisis,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  climate  in  particular, 
often  turns  upon  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  aise  presents 
itself,  and  on  the  probability  of  its  being  of  sufficiently  slow 
or  chronic  course  to  enable  the  patient  to  hold  his  own  till 
more  favourable  weather  conies. 

Of  equal  importance  with  the  supporting  and  actively 
stimulant  treatment  of  acute  disease,  is  an  intlication  for  the 
management  of  chronic  disease  in  respect  of  the  primary 
functions  of  life,  namely,  to  maintain  their  efficiency  as  far  as 
possible  by  natural  means,  that  is  by  wholesome  physiological 
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exercise.  Unless  there  be  some  local  or  other  reason  to  the 
contraiy,  the  supply  of  nutritious  food  at  the  same  time  must 
be  ample  but  not  excessive;  and  adjuvants  tcj  food,  such  as 
wine,  artificial  products,  oils,  iron  and  other  tonk«  may  l>e 
given  if  otherwise  indicated,  and  provided  digestion,  assimila- 
tion and  elimination  are  active  and  in  onler  In  a  hirge 
number  of  instances,  physical  exercise  is  indicated  in  chronic 
disease,  in  place  of  the  rest  which  acute  disease  demands  and 
c(>inpela;  and  it  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  of  the  commonest 
of  all  chronic  diseases  of  importance,  tuberculosis,  that  climate, 
weather  and  the  inyolvement  of  bones  and  joints  so  often 
stand  in  the  way  of  open-air  life.  It  is  in  chTOnic  disease, 
also,  tliat  tlie  indication  and  opportunity  present  themselves 
of  employing  some  of  the  many  ^  courses  "  of  treatment  which 
influence  metalxilism — medicinea,  mineral  waters,  baths,  elec- 
tricity and  massage. 

For  reasons  and  in  ways  that  have  been  already  sug- 
gested, change  of  treatment  from  time  to  time  is  indicated 
in  diseases  which  are  chronic.  Variety  of  occupation  and  of 
interests  genendly  may  be  included  under  this  head-  Change 
of  scene,  of  ftXKl,^  of  air,  and  of  medicinal  and  non-medicinal 
remedies  afford  peculiarly  grateful  and  beneficial  variety  in 
these  circumstances.  This  must  not  be  taken  as  a  recom* 
mendation  of  vacillating  |>in*poseless  changes,  Imt  the  reverse. 
Whilst  it  is  intended  tu  be  change  for  the  stike  of  change, 
it  is  change  deliberately  planned  and  methodically  carried 
out  Periods  of  entire  relief  from  all  drugs  are  sometimes 
invaluable  in  chronic  disease ;  and  they  also  permit  of  the 
elimination  from  the  system  of  such  i>owerfuI  agents  as 
mei-cnry,  arsenic  and  strychnine,  and  enaljle  us  to  note  with 
care  the  condition  of  the  body  left  to  its  own  resources. 

The  jjcrsonal  quaUtics  and  characteristics  of  the  patient 
have  to  be  sjKx.aally  reckoned  witli  in  chronic  disease.  These 
belong  tu  temperament  as  well  as  constitution.  Patience,  con- 
tentment, cheeiiulness  and  courage  are  invaluable  attributes  or 
elements  of  the  mind  of  the  chronic  sufferer  if  ultimate 
Buccess  is  to  be  attained.  The  opposite  qualities  of  mind  often 
render  treatment  abortive,  however  intelligently  it  may  be 
I  W.  Egberts,  BrU,  Mrd.  Jtmrn.,  London,  1890|  vol,  Ix.  p,  S&4. 
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planned  and  however  well  directed.  In  this  respect,  as  in  the 
management  of  acute  disease,  women  are  better  patients 
than  men.  The  experienced  practitioner  when  entertaining 
the  plan  of  subjecting  a  man  of  active  mind  and  habits  to 
prolonged  treatment  by  rest  and  strict  diet,  say,  for  aneurysm, 
never  fails  to  enquire  closely  how  far  the  patient's  tempera- 
ment and  disposition  will  bear  the  strain — whether  he  be 
likely  to  prove  tractable,  or  whether  he  would  not  lose  more 
by  subjective  restlessness  than  he  gained  by  bodily  quiet. 

Lastly,  when  it  is  known  that  the  course  of  a  disease 
will  prove  long,  the  practitioner  himself  must  be  prepared  to 
display  a  dififerent  series  of  mental  resources,  natural  and 
cultivated,  from  those  which  we  have  found  to  be  necessary 
to  the  successful  management  of  acute  disease.  He  must 
exhibit  imtiring  perseverance,  assiduous  attention,  and  un- 
failing determination  and  tenacity  of  purpose — in  the  face,  it 
may  be,  of  repeated  discouragements.  Hopefulness  of  mind 
and  cheerfulness  of  manner  at  the  same  time  must  season  all 
the  measures  employed,  and  will  not  fail  to  communicate  them- 
selves to  the  nurse,  the  patient  and  the  patient's  friends. 

Thkrapeutical  Study  of  the  Terminations  op  Disease. 

In  every  case  that  comes  before  him,  the  practitioner 
reaches  a  prognosis  or  opinion  of  the  probable  result,  whetlier 
he  distinctly  formulate  it  or  no,  and  by  this  in  part  he  shapes 
his  line  of  treatment. 

In  certain  diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  recovery  is  practically 
unknown :  whether  rapidly  or  slowly,  they  always  end  in 
death.  A  less  unfavourable  group  of  diseases  are  those 
in  which  recovery  is  at  the  best  but  incomplete,  inasmuch 
as  the  affected  part  cannot  be  perfectly  restoreil  to  the  normal. 
The  patient  does  not  die,  but  he  remains  permanently 
damaged,  disabled,  delicate,  and  possibly  in  distress.  Such  is 
the  termination  of  a  proportion  of  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage 
(hemiplegia),  and  of  acute  endocarditis  (valvular  disease  of  the 
heart).  A  part  of  the  brain,  a  valve  of  the  heart,  is  per- 
manently damaged :  the  man  is  healthy  but  not  sound.  In- 
complete recovery  often  means  nothing  better  than  quiescence 
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of  a  pathological  procesg ;  tubeitiiloais,  for  example.  Or  the 
incoinpletenesa  of  retMivei-y  is  si i own  by  a  dis|>osition  to 
relapse,  as  in  j)erit}'phlitis  aud  gastric  ulcer  ;  by  diminished 
resistance  to  the  ciiiaees  of  fresh  disease  (predispositioii) ;  as 
well  as  by  increased  slowness  and  incompleteness  of  recovery 
from  8ul3sequent  illness.  In  this  way  amongst  others  a  vicious 
circle  forms  and  widens.  Or,  again,  incompleteness  of  recovery 
takea  the  form  of  a  permanent  dyscrasis  of  tlie  blood,  w^  in 
syphilia  and  perhaps  in  influenza.  As  distinguished  from 
Uiese  unfavourable  modes  of  termination,  the  practitioner 
finds  that,  after  all,  complete  recovery  is  not  only  possible  but 
the  most  likely  event  of  disease  in  most  instances,  even  when 
this  is  acute,  provided  time  be  allowed — a  variable  time  in 
diiferent  diseases  and  in  different  subjects-  The  proportion  of 
favourable  to  unfavourable  results  differs  widely  with  diffei^ent 
affections ;  and  the  proixjrtiun  of  recoveries,  and  of  complete  or 
partial  recovery,  to  deaths  is  greatly  affected  by  the  manner  of 
treatment 

Indmtti07i4.  —  Considering  the  subject  here  from  the 
general  j>oint  of  view,  the  first  indication  to  be  drawn  from 
the  recognised  terminations  of  disease  is  to  strive  io  $eeure 
complete  recovery/.  We  have  to  reduce  both  the  mortality  and 
the  risk  of  permanent  damaga  Mortality  from  disease  Is  not 
fixed.  On  the  contrary  it  is  slowly  declining ;  and  the  mor- 
tality from  many  individual  diseitses  of  a  grave  character,  such 
as  ovarian  tmnonr  and  hepatic  al^acess,  has  been  gi-eatly 
reducetl  in  r^eut  yeara  The  luunber  of  instances  in  which 
permanent  tlamage  remains,  as  well  as  the  degrees  of  damage, 
are  also  much  less  in  these  days  of  perfected  surgeiy. 

When  tetter  cannot  be  done,  and  in  particular  when  life 
itself  is  at  stake,  w^e  must  be  content  iHth  k&s  than  cmupleU 
recovery.  We  must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  part  or  the  w  hole 
of  a  limb  or  of  an  organ  oi*  function  in  order  to  avert  de^itk 
It  is  on  this  principle  that  so  many  of  the  grave  operations 
of  surgery,  such  as  amputation,  are  justifiable  and  indeed 
urgently  indicated*  It  is  on  this  principle  that  the  on©  eye 
is  instantly  removed  after  serious  injury,  in  order  that  the 
function  of  the  other  may  be  saved  and  total  blindness 
averted,      Huw   the.se   different  ends  are  to  be  secured  is  a 
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matter  of  detail  which  could  only  be  considered  under  the 
individual  disease& 

If  permanent  damage  be  inevitable,  the  indication  is  to 
reduce  it  in  degree  and  extent  as  much  as  possible.  Deformities 
of  limbs  as  the  result  of  repair  are  properly  and  successfully 
treated  by  operation.  The  contracted  chest  consequent  on 
pleurisy  is  systematically  expanded  by  calisthenica  The 
usefulness  of  a  paralysed  limb  may  often  be  materially  increased 
by  electricity. 

A  permanently  damaged  organ  or  function  demands  con- 
stant consideration  in  the  future.  This  indication  from  the 
terminations  of  disease  is  one  of  extreme  importance.  A 
damaged  part,  now  healed,  has  to  be  protected  from  fresh  in- 
vasion by  the  causes  of  the  original  disease  or  other  patho- 
genetic influences.  A  disease  or  disorder  that  has  become 
quiescent  under  treatment,  like  phthisis  or  epilepsy,  must  not 
be  allowed  to  recur.  Recovery  must  be  maintained.  The 
influences  around  the  subject  of  incomplete  recovery  must  be 
kept  permanently  under  some  degree  of  control,  as  is  familiarly 
illustrated  by  compensated  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart. 
Functional  demands  made  on  the  disabled  part  will  have  to  be 
reduced  to  the  level  of  its  diminished  capacity.  The  paralytic 
must  be  content  to  spend  an  uneventful  existence,  as  free  from 
excitement  and  exertion,  and  from  circulatory  and  nervous 
strain  in  general,  as  human  life  can  ever  be  made.  The 
youthful  subject  of  valvular  disease  is  directed  to  guard  the 
heart  against  fresh  lesion  from  rheimiatism  or  chorea,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  the  load  of  the  circulation  well  below 
the  driving  power  of  the  ventricles  by  avoiding  every  circum- 
stance calculated  to  tax  them  unduly.  This  therapeutical 
principle  might  be  called  the  establishment  of  a  new  physio- 
logical balance.  In  addition  to  this  we  must  remember  that 
the  unaffected  parts  will  have  to  be  preserv^ed  with  scrupulous 
care  from  spread  or  return  of  the  morbid  process,  as  is  illus- 
trated in  arrested  tuberculosia  General  nutrition  must  also 
be  fully  maintained. 

This  indication  also  applies  to  permanent  damage  of  the 
blood  or  the  constitution,  where  a  "  dyscrasia  "  is  the  result  of 
disease.     Syphilis,  malaria,  influenza,  and  probably  many  other 
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diseases,  appear  to  permanently  alter  the  system ;  and  with 
very  few  exceptions,  for  the  worse.  The  subjects  of  these  diseases 
are  •*  never  the  same  after  " :  their  health  is  impaired.  This 
circ  am  stance  has  always  to  h%  considered  in  the  mode  of  life, 
in  the  maintenance  of  health  generally,  and  in  connexion 
with  future  illness  and  with  future  treiitment. 

^Vhen  iiTeparable  loss  of  an  organ  or  function  cannot 
be  permanently  averted,  it  is  to  be  delayed  hj  arrf sting  the 
progress  of  the  disease.  The  advance  of  blindness  in  pigment- 
ary retinitis  may  be  slowed  by  careful  treatment,  which  is 
obviously  indicated  although  the  ultimate  result  is  inevitable. 

When  death  cannot  be  averted,  the  indication  is  to 
make  it  as  remote  as  possible — to  prolong  life  ;  and  at  ttie 
same  time  to  reduce  mtffcrin4f  to  a  miniinuni  for  the  rtmmnd^r 
of  life.  There  are  many  obvious  reasons,  into  wluch  we  need 
not  enter,  for  the  observance  of  this  rule  of  treatment*  besides 
the  natural  indication,  which  humanity  respects,  that  the 
struggle  is  to  be  maintained  to  the  last.  Even  in  eases  of  a 
hopeless  description  it  is  not  only  legitimate  but  correct  that 
the  practitioner  should  sustain  the  vital  powers  as  long  as  life 
contiuuea.  Medicine  i&  not  yet  so  perfect  a  science  of  observa- 
tion as  to  enable  us  to  give  an  absolutely  correct  prognosis  in 
every  ca^.  If  the  condition  of  the  patient  be  miserable  aa  well 
as  hopeless,  the  indication  for  the  relief  of  pain  and  other 
kinds  of  distress  must  be  feithfully  respected,  and  euthanasia 
insured. 

Under  similar  circumstances,  when  the  condition  is 
desperate,  the  indication  occasionally  presents  itself  for  the 
employment  of  a  desperate  remedy.  This  is  called  imiir.aiio 
vitali^ — giving  a  patient  the  benefit  of  the  dernier  TesB*yrL 
The  "  last  chance,"  for  example,  is  occasionally  afibrdetl  to  a 
patient  dying  of  acute  peritonitis  by  opening  the  abdomen. 

In  absolutely  hopeless  cases  the  treatment  known  aa 
etUhanasia  is  indicated  In  this  the  principle  involved  is  the 
opposite  of  the  one  just  mentioned.  Instead  of  being  subjected 
to  a  perilous  operation  which  hastens  the  end  if  it  do  not 
prove  a  remedy  for  the  desperate  condition,  the  patient  is 
conducted  in  as  calm  and  comfortable  a  manner  as  possible  to 
easy  but  certain  death.     Resignation  takes  the  place  of  resist- 
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ance  and  struggle.  Hope  and  active  assistance,  which  is 
founded  on  hope,  are  finally  abandoned.  The  practitioner 
accepts  death  as  the  inevitable  result,  and  ceasing  in  his 
attempts  to  avert  it,  directs  his  whole  attention  to  making  it 
easy.  With  this  end  in  view  he  may  not  only  prescribe 
active  sedatives,  such  as  morphine,  to  prevent  pain  and 
promote  rest  and  sleep  and  mental  calm,  but  he  avoids  the 
many  details  of  treatment  with  food  and  medicine  which  are 
calculated  to  increase  the  miseries  of  the  dying  and  possibly 
to  hasten  the  end. 

Important  indications  are  furnished  by  the  marmer  of 
terviination  in  acute  disease.  In  certain  acute  diseases  like 
pneumonia  and  typhus  the  active  phase  naturally  ends  by 
crisis — a  veritable  turning-point  in  the  course  of  the  illness, 
where  the  event  may  hang  entirely  on  the  skill  with  which 
treatment  is  planned  and  carried  out.  Success  depends  on 
an  intelligent  anticipation  of  the  coming  crisis;  on  the 
provisions  that  are  made  to  meet  it,  and  on  the  way  in 
which  these  provisions  are  fulfilled.  The  treatment  of  crisis 
must  be  mainly  stimulant  and  nutritive — to  support  the  heart 
and  maintain  the  body-heat,  which  are  suddenly  and  it  may 
be  greatly  depressed.  This  system  will  include  the  avoidance 
of  lowering  measures  for  some  time  before  the  crisis  is  ex- 
pected. There  is  need  here  of  the  highest  development  and 
the  fullest  display  of  those  qualities  in  the  practitioner  and 
in  the  nurse  which  we  found  to  be  essential  in  the  management 
of  acute  disease.  Further,  inasmuch  as  danger  is  by  no 
means  ended  with  crisis,  the  indications  for  the  management 
of  it  often  continue,  in  a  modified  form,  for  a  few  days. 
In  another  and  larger  set  of  cases  the  termination  of  acute 
disease  or  of  the  acute  stage  of  an  acute  disease  such  as 
typhoid  fever,  whilst  perfectly  definite,  is  gradual — by  so-called 
lysis.  The  indication  for  stimulation  and  for  support  generally 
is  much  less  urgent  under  these  circumstances  than  it  is  in 
crisis.  Still  more  frequently  the  favourable  tennination  of  a 
disease  is  perfectly  indeterminate,  for  example  in  acute  peri- 
carditis or  pleurisy.     No  special  precautions  are  then  indicated. 
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Therapeutical  Stodt  of  Comfucations  and  Skqitel,^ 

In  a  small  number  of  ingtances  complicatious  and  sequelae 
have  00  pathological  relatiou  with  the  piiuiary  illness,  a 
second  disuse  superveoing  oe  the  primary  one  and  tui'ning 
tlie  scale  against  a  process  of  recovery  which  is  being  estab- 
lished either  by  natui"e  or  by  art  More  often  complications 
are  fresh  manifestations  of  the  original  morbid  proce*iS,  like 
tuberculosis  of  the  larynx  or  bowels  in  the  course  of  pul- 
monary phthiaia  Or  the  primary  disease  may  be  the  efficient 
cause  of  the  bo -called  complication,  as  iKme  disease  is  of 
amyloid  degeneration ;  or  it  is  the  predisposing  cause,  as 
rickets  leads  to  broncho -pneumonia.  It  must  be  confessed, 
however,  that  in  many  cases  pathological  relations  have  less 
to  do  with  the  origin  of  complications  than  ignorancej  csreleaa- 
nesB,  want  of  judgment  or  other  avoidable  causes  on  the  part  of 
tlie  practitioner,  nurse,  patient  and  patient's  frientls*  Diarrhcea 
in  phthisis  may  be  due  to  over-feeding,  not  to  intestinal  tuber- 
culosis. Eudocanlitis  and  j>ermaneut  valvular  disease  ai-e  too 
often  the  rasult  of  prematurely  permitting  a  rheumatic  patient 
to  indidge  his  craving  for  solid  h^A,  to  see  his  friends,  or  to 
sit  up,  Bed-8t:>res  can  usually  be  ti-aced  to  inattention. 
Occasionally,  again,  it  is  from  a  radical  error  in  diagnosis  tliat 
complications  arise,  Gi'ave  hiaemorrhage  fmm  the  bowel  may 
be  tlie  first  event  to  awaken  the  practitioner  to  the  ejEistence 
of  typhoid  fever  which  be  had  overloijked  Naturally  the 
chronic  course  into  which  a  disease  drifts  when  it  has  been 
misunderstood  and  mismanaged  ia  peiniUarly  liable  to  develoji 
complicationsv  Indeed,  even  when  employed  on  soujid  principle* 
and  with  every  attention  to  detail,  treatment  is  responsible 
for  some  of  the  complications  which  arise  in  the  course  of 
treatment,  antl  which  are  not  always  correctly  interpreted. 
Disorders  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  acute  disease  are 
larjj^ely  due  to  injudicious — mostly  excessive— feeding,  or  to 
the  action  of  some  of  our  most  precious  drugs,  such  as  digi- 
talis, quinine  and  iodide  of  potassium.  The  anorexia,  con- 
stipation, hepatic  disturbance,  and  general  indisposition  fi*om 
which  many  phthisical  patients  suffer  are  often  but  the 
phenomena  of  moi^hinism. 
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Indications. — This  short  sketch  of  the  relations  of 
complications  and  sequelae  will  serve  to  convince  us  that  our 
primary  duty  is  to  prevent  them.  Many  complications  can  be 
deliberately  reckoned  with  in  advance  —  ha?morrhage  for 
example,  in  planning  the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever,  endo- 
carditis in  acute  rheumatism.  We  shall  be  best  qualified  to 
deal  by  anticipation  with  these  as  with  the  other  incidents 
of  the  course  of  disease,  if  we  put  our  trust  in  knowledge  of 
the  pathogeny  of  the  primary  disease,  and  faithfully  obsei-^^e 
and  honestly  interpret  the  clinical  phenomena  as  they  arise, 
including  the  effect  of  treatment.  Other  indications  are 
obvious.  If  complications  do  arise,  they  rmist  be  treated  on 
the  same  principles  as  any  other  disease  or  disorder,  that  is,  in 
accordance  with  indications  derived  from  their  causes,  pathology 
and  clinical  characters;  always,  however,  let  it  be  carefully 
noted,  with  proper  appreciation  of  their  relation  to  the  ^rrimary 
disease  and  proper  respect  for  it.  When  this  rule  is 
observed  the  question  will  arise  how  far  the  treatment  of  a 
complication  will  interrupt,  replace,  or  otherwise  modify  the 
treatment  that  is  being  followed.  When  a  complication  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  treatment,  there  must  be  no  hesitation  : 
a  change  is  imperative.  When  a  complication  is  urgent,  such 
as  htemorrhage  or  peritonitis  in  typhoid  fever,  the  same  course 
is  equally  clear.  In  another  set  of  instances,  and  a  large  one, 
the  demands  of  complications  are  veiy  easily  met  by  some 
simple  alteration  of  the  nursing,  feeding,  or  medicinal  treat- 
ment. Sometimes  indeed  no  change  is  called  for  l^eyond 
attention  to  individual  or  local  indications,  inasmuch  as  the 
complication  is  but  a  fresh  manifestation  of  the  original 
pathological  process,  as  we  so  often  see  in  connexion  with 
tuberculosis.  In  such  circumstances  as  these  it  would  appear 
that  little  difficulty  will  be  felt  in  dealing  with  complications. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  The  gravity  of  the 
complication,  the  urgent  need  of  food  and  specific  medicines, 
and  the  importance  of  the  local  indications  may  occasion  a 
conflict  of  interests  which  severely  taxes  and  perhaps  altogether 
baffles  the  judgment  and  resources  of  the  practitioner.  To  take 
a  simple  and  very  common  illustration.  Are  salicylates  to 
be  stopped  in  acute   rheumatism   if  pericarditis   superv^ene? 
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Some  authorities  say  "  Yes  ;  lest  the  heart  fail."  Others  say 
"  No ;  it  is  well  that  the  heart  should  be  depressed  within 
safe  limits,  and  safer  to  let  it  be  depressed  by  salicylates 
than  by  the  rheumatic  poison." 

The  reader  will  appreciate  that  the  relations  between 
primary  diseases  and  complications  and  sequeliB  are  too  various 
to  make  it  possible  for  us  in  this  place  to  lay  down  rules  of 
treatment  which  would  apply  to  all  cases  and  be  at  the  same 
time  of  practical  value.  One  great  principle  however  can 
always  be  observed.  As  has  been  said,  the  pathological 
significance  of  the  complication  is  to  be  fully  ascertained  and 
appreciated,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  theraj»eutic 
indications  to  be  drawn  from  it  and  of  those  which  were 
being  followed  at  the  time  of  its  appearance  is  to  be  carefully 
weighed,  before  fresh  action  is  taken. 

Therapeutical  Study  op  Convalescence. 

Convalescence  is  return  to  health  and  strength  at  the 
termination  of  the  morbid  process.  The  patient  becomes  once 
more  valens,  strong  or  fit :  he  recovers  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  the  disease  as  well  as  from  the  disease  itself.  From 
first  to  last  convalescence  may  be,  and  usually  is,  a  perfectly 
spontaneous  process. 

Convalescence  is  best  studied  in  young  and  previously 
healthy  subjects  after  an  acute  disease  like  croupous  pneumonia. 
The  name  has  also  been  loosely  applied  to  restoration  to  a 
previous  state  of  impaired  health  or  clironic  disease  after  an 
acute  exacerbation  or  complication,  such  as  pleurisy  in  phthisis, 
or  a  bout  of  uraemia  in  chronic  Bright's  disease.  This  application 
is  not  c<3rrect  in  the  strict  sense :  the  patient  has  only  cleared 
off  actual  arrears ;  he  has  re -accumulated  no  physiological 
reserve.  A  delicate  balance  has  been  restored,  but  the 
equilibrium  is  unstable ;  and  the  patient  who  congratulates 
himself  on  his  "  recovery  "  is  presently  landed  in  fresh  trouble. 
Convalescence  in  other  instances  remains  incomplete  for  an 
indefinite  time.  After  influenza,  after  the  primary  and 
secondary  stages  of  syphilis,  and  after  a  number  of  other  acute 
diseases  in  a  less  striking   degree,  as  we  have  already  seen 
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under  the  head  of  "  Terminations,"  the  blood  and  possibly  some 
of  the  tissues  may  be  permanently  changed  for  the  worse. 

The  rate  and  duration  of  convalescence  vary.  It  is  slow 
after  influenza ;  it  is  rapid  after  typhus ;  it  is  precarious  for  a 
short  period  in  acute  rheimiatism  from  the  liability  to  com- 
plications ;  it  is  unsafe  in  scarlet  fever  because  of  the  risk  of 
sequelae.  On  the  whole  the  process  of  complete  convalescence 
is  far  slower  than  it  is  generally  regarded.  Any  one  who  has 
passed  through  a  severe  iUness  can  tell  how  for  months  after 
declaring  himself  "  quite  well "  he  was  conscious  of  a  delightful 
sense  of  daily  increase  of  bodily  strength  and  mental  vigour. 

In  the  course  of  convalescence  much  is  restored :  certainly 
blood,  fat,  nervous  energy,  muscular  energy,  and  body-weight 
or  substance  as  a  whole,  all  of  which  had  been  reduced  by 
waste  and  by  want  during  illness.  A  healthy  circle  is 
established  and  widens  steadily,  return  of  strength  and  activity 
in  the  different  organs  aiding  reinvigoration  of  the  others,  and 
the  assistance  being  mutual.  More  difficult  to  appreciate  and 
to  describe  is  the  restoration  during  convalescence  of  that  reserve 
of  strength,  that  capacity  for  full  physiological  strain,  which 
constitutes  or  is  the  basis  of  Besistance,  and  by  which  a  man 
is  enabled  not  simply  to  be  well  but  to  keep  well.  Unless 
vital  reserve  be  re-accumulated  in  convalescence,  relapse,  re- 
currence, sequelae  or  fresh  disease  may  result;  or  (short  of 
these)  at  least  local  pains  and  early  fatigue  of  the  affected  part, 
and  general  exhaustion  on  moderate  exertion  of  the  nervous 
or  muscular  systems.  Permanent  impairment  of  health  indeed 
may  sometimes  be  traced  to  insufficient  respect  for  the  process 
of  recuperation  during  this  period. 

Indications. — It  is  clear  from  the  preceding  considerations 
that  convalescence  as  a  phase  of  disease  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  planning  treatment.  Indeed  the  character  of  con- 
valescence to  be  expected,  as  being  natural  to  the  particular 
disease,  must  often  be  anticipated  from  the  very  first :  coin- 
pare  in  this  relation  acute  pneumonia,  influenza  and  acute 
rheumatism.  It  is  also  a  recognised  practical  fact  tliat  the 
difficulties  of  treatment  may  be  actually  greater  during  con- 
valescence than  in  the  active  part  of  illness. 

Tiie  chief  ends  to  be  kept  before  us  in  our  management 
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of  the  period  of  convalescence  ai*e  to  assist  it  aa  a 
natural  proeess  by  lavouiiiig  it  in  every  respect,  by  supplying 
the  conditiona  of  it  when  they  are  wanting  or  deficient,  and 
by  ligliteniiig  them  when  they  are  difficult ;  to  insure  Bfi0- 
cieni  time  to  make  it  complete ;  and  to  r€^}ict  the  in- 
dimduality  both  of  the  particular  disease  which  is  b*iing 
r^overcd  from  and  of  tlie  patient  and  his  circmn stances. 

In  piirticukr  bloud  and  fat  have  to  be  restored ;  and 
as  Weir  Mitchell  has  taught  us,  they  have  to  be  restored 
togetlier.^  We  have  here  an  indication  for  abundance  of  food 
and  air,  pi'ecisely  as  in  rt>pair.  Strict  attention  however  must 
be  piiid  to  the  functions  of  digastion,  absorption  and  elimina- 
tio!i,  la«^t  indulgence  leud  to  diaoixler  or  relapse.  The  conval- 
escent next  begins  to  enjoy  a  moderate  and  grailnally  increas- 
ing amount  of  occupation.  This  should  be  had  in  bed  at  first, 
one  step  l^eing  taken  at  a  time^sitting  up  in  bed,  reading  iu 
beil,  sitting  up  to  feed  himself  in  bed.  seeing  friends  in  l>ed. 
The  first  day  or  two  out  of  bed  he  should  not  receive  visitors, 
nor  fatigue  himself  with  books  or  lettei'S :  the  simple  change 
is  exertion  and  excitement  enough.  TJiis  stage  safely  passed, 
and  strength  incre^ising  steadily,  the  convalescent  will  now 
commence  definite  whole-some  physical  exercise  in  the  o{.»ea 
air — passive  at  first,  active  as  soon  as  possible,  but  always  cure- 
fuUy,  We  roust  1^  prepared  for  complaints  of  i-eady  fatigue 
on  slight  exei*tion  to  begin  with  and  possibly  slight  pyrexia, 
even  when  the  body- weight  has  been  regained  and  the  aspect 
is  ruddy  if  not  robust.  Convalescents  from  acute  disease  find 
it  necessary  to  lie  down  and  sleep  in  the  early  afternoon,  that 
is,  to  sleep  twice  in  the  twenty-tour  hours  Just  like  a  child. 
If  these  measures  are  faithfidly  employed,  nervous  and  mus- 
cular energy  will  return  along  with  the  colour  and  hody- 
weigiit,  A  complete  change  of  air  and  surroundings  as  a 
whole,  particularly  from  town  to  country  or  the  coast,  and 
in  ebeerful  company,  is  universtdly  recognised  as  the  most 
successful  as  weU  a^  agreeable  means  of  carrying  out  tins 
indication.  It  is  particularly  desirable  that  a  period  of 
convalescence  should  be  gpent  mmy  from  home.  It  can  then 
be  conducted  in  a  systematic  way;  tiiere  is  no  insidious  re- 
*  "Fat  and  Blood  "  :  an  Essay,  etc.     4tli  ed.  iaS5. 
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sumption  of  work  prematurely;  and  the  patient  does  not 
forget  that  he  has  been  ill  and  begin  to  occupy  his  mind  with 
work  just  at  a  time  when  it  has  fallen  into  arrears  and  he  is 
weak  and  irritable.  Certain  medicinal  remedies  are  calculated 
to  aid  these  natural  influences,  particularly  iron,  acids,  bitter 
tonics,  and  more  complex  compounds  such  as  cod-liver  oil, 
quinine,  strychnine,  phosphates  and  hypophosphites ;  and  an 
allowance  of  wholesome  ale  or  soimd  wine  often  proves  very 
beneficiaL 

In  these  days  of  haste  and  social  pressure  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  practitioner  to  insist  on  one  condition  of  satis- 
factory convalescence  which  is  constantly  being  ignored,  with 
unfortunate  results — namely  time.  At  the  end  of  a  long, 
tedious  and  costly  illness  the  patient  counts  himself  a  patient 
no  longer ;  is  moved  by  many  other  considerations  than  those 
of  health;  and  grudges  time  spent  in  relaxation  which 
appears  to  him  to  be  useless  or  wasteful  idleness.  The  young 
practitioner  fresh  from  hospital,  where  he  parted  witli  his 
patients  as  "  cured  "  before  convalescence  had  well  begun,  fails 
at  first  to  understand  the  importance  of  complete  recovery, 
remote  as  well  as  immediate.  Tliis  consideration  must  be 
steadily  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  doctor  and  patient,  and 
the  proper  course  firmly  insisted  on.  In  many  instances 
work  must  be  resimied  gradually,  and  attention  paid  to  the 
eflfect  of  it  upon  the  health.  If  the  weight  and  colour  should 
still  fall  away,  if  the  appetite  fail,  if  a  sense  of  unfitness  and 
heartlessness  instead  of  enjoyment  attend  the  first  attempts  at 
work,  if  fatigue  come  on  prematurely,  if  headache  or  sleepless- 
ness make  its  appearance,  work  must  be  temporarily  reduced 
in  some  way  or  other,  or  again  given  up  for  a  time. 

In  managing  convalescence  we  must  respect  the  particular 
organ  that  is  recovering,  the  disease  that  is  passing  off, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  patient.  Brain  cannot  be 
expected  to  mend  like  a  bit  of  bone.  "  Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind  ":  a  woman  who  has  nearly  perished  from  gastric  ulcer 
resents  a  period  of  convalescence  after  it  which  she  would  clieer- 
fully  give  after  a  simple  abscess  in  a  visible  part  of  her  body. 
Certain  precautions  have  to  be  specially  observed  in  con- 
valescence  from  typhoid    fever,  measles,  and   other   diseases. 
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respectively.  The  aged  recover  slowly ;  and  in  planning  con- 
valescence in  them  we  must  arrange  for  longer  rest  in  bed 
than  young  subjects  require.  The  circumstances  of  the  patient 
naturally  determine  in  great  measure  the  place  and  duration 
of  his  convalescence. 


SuMMAKY :  Forms  or  Methods  of  Natural  Control  op  the 

COURSE  AND  TERMINATIONS  OF  DISEASE,  AND  OF  CON- 
VALESCENCE ;  General  Principles  ;  Value  and  Applica- 
tions. 

The  principal  ways  in  which  the  course  and  terminations 
of  disease  have  been  found  to  be  naturally  controlled  and  the 
process  of  convalescence  successfully  effected  may  now  be 
summarised,  as  an  introduction  to  broader  therapeutical 
generalizations.  We  have  found  that  they  are  at  least  four 
in  number:  (1)  Natural  Cessation  of  Disease, — Many  diseases 
are  of  definite  and  limited  duration,  particularly  the  acute 
specific  fevers  which  subside  spontaneously.  The  broad  indica- 
tion is  to  practise  expectant  treatment,  beginning  at  once  and 
pursuing  it  steadily.  (2)  Natural  Arrest  of  Disease, — Other 
acute  specific  pathological  processes  and  many  chronic  diseases, 
even  when  of  indefinite  duration  and  uncertain  course,  are 
frequently  arrested,  temporarily  or  finally,  completely  or  in- 
completely, by  the  resistant,  recuperative  and  palliative  pro- 
visions possessed  by  the  lx)dy.  Therefore  whilst  employing 
every  meiins  in  our  power  of  shortening  the  course  of  disease, 
we  must  sustain  the  vital  energy  as  a  whole  throughout  the 
morl)iil  process,  and  maintain  in  particular  the  activity  of  the 
different  luechaiiisms  for  meeting  disease  so  as  to  make  recovery 
as  certain  and  as  complete  as  possible.  (3)  Favourable  Influence 
of  Time. — A  protracted  course  lengthens  the  distress  and  dis- 
ability connected  with  disease,  but  at  the  same  time  it  affords 
in  many  instances  opportunities  for  spontaneous  recovery. 
Therefore,  whilst  we  allenipt  to  shorten  the  course  of  chronic 
disease,  we  sliould  take  advantage  of  fiivourable  phases  and 
events  in  it,  and  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  primary  func- 
tions of  the  body.      [A:)  Xatvral  Convalescence. — Wlien  disease 
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is  ended  the  body  may  be  restored  more  or  less  perfectly  by  its 
own  natural  forces.  These  ought  to  be  assisted  by  every  possible 
means,  and  care  taken  to  afford  them  abundance  of  time. 

It  thus  appears  that  whilst  disease  often  terminates  in 
disablement  or  death  because  of  its  severity  when  it  is  acute, 
and  of  the  exhaustion  which  it  produces  when  chronic,  yet  in 
the  majority  of  instances  its  course  is  naturally  favourable, 
and  its  usual  end  is  complete  restoration  to  health  in 
various  ways.  In  other  words,  it  is  only  when  these  natural 
methods  of  promoting  a  favourable  termination  fail  that 
the  result  is  unfortunate. 

Cardinal  Conclusion, — We  thus  reach  a  conclusion  of 
primary  importance  derived  from  a  review  of  the  clinical 
course  of  disease  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the 
term :  that  disease  has  a  natural  tendency  to  cease  or  to  be 
arrested  spontaneously,  whereupon  the  body,  which  has  been 
maintained  meanwhile  by  its  natural  forces,  is  restored  to 
health.  There  are  many  circumstances ,  however,  which  inter- 
fere with  these  provisions  or  entirely  prevent  them,  so  thai 
disablement  or  death  instead  of  recovery  is  the  result. 

These  considerations  teach  us  that  there  are  both  need  for 
interference  with  the  course  of  disease  in  many  instances  and 
abundant  opportunities  of  doing  so.  Spontaneous  subsidence 
may  not  occur ;  spontaneous  arrest  fails,  from  severity  of  the 
pathological  process  or  feebleness  of  the  recuperative  pro- 
visions ;  the  body  becomes  exhausted,  suffering  from  the 
chronicity  of  the  disease  instead  of  profiting  by  it.  The 
therapeutist,  who  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  this 
part  of  the  natural  history  of  disease  and  with  its  significance, 
finds  here  fresh  opportunities  of  interfering  with  profit  and 
success.  In  every  instance  he  can  support  the  natural  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  severity,  duration,  and  evil  effects  of 
disease  are  controlled.  He  can  combat  some  of  the  patho- 
logical processes  directly  in  such  ways  as  to  curtail  them ; 
others  in  such  a  way  as  to  diminish  their  severity  and  shorten 
their  course  at  the  same  time — variola,  for  instance,  by  vac- 
cination, rheumatism  by  salicylates.  He  may  permit  the 
occurrence  of  some  diseases,  such  as  measles,  at  fjivoural)le 
periods  of  life;  or,  if  not,  he  at  least  takes  extraordinary  pre- 
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cautions  to  protect  persons  at  certain  ages  and  under  other 
circumstances  of  an  unfavourable  kind.  He  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  anticipating  complications  and  sequelae,  and  he 
works  for  completeness  of  recovery  and  thorough  convales- 
cence. 

Value  and  Practical  Applications  of  Indications  from 
THE  Course  of  Disease. — If  the  indications  which  have  been 
drawn  from  a  study  of  the  course  of  disease  be  correct,  the 
value  of  them  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  entire  plan  of 
treatment,  as  it  is  drawn  up  at  the  commencement  of  a  case 
of  disease  and  pursued  with  proper  modifications  during  its 
progress,  might  be  said  to  turn  on  the  course  which  it 
naturally  follows  and  on  its  natural  terminations.  The  pro- 
spective issues  in  cancer,  tuberculosis  and  acute  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  respectively,  determine  practically  the  action 
of  the  therapeutist  from  the  very  first.  The  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  indication  for  so-called  expectant  treat- 
ment in  acute  diseases  (particularly  such  as  are  of  limited 
duration)  constitutes  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  Scarcely  less  valuable  are  the  indications  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  complications  and  sequelae,  and 
for  the  thorough  establishment  of  convalescence,  which  an 
improved  knowledge  of  these  parts  of  the  natural  history  of 
disease  has  enabled  us  to  reach. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  TREATMENT  FOUNDED  ON  THE 
PERSONAL  FACTOR  IN  DISEASE. 

Having  completed  our  search  of  the  natural  history  of  disease 
in  general  for  principles  of  treatment,  we  must  not  fail  to 
remember  that  disease  as  it  presents  itself  in  practice  occurs 
in  the  individual,  and  that  individualism  or  personality  is  also 
a  factor  to  be  regarded  in  respect  of  the  aetiology,  pathology, 
and  clinical  characters  and  course  of  disease.  The  importance 
of  the  personal  factor  as  a  guide  to  treatment  is  difficult  to 
impress  on  the  student,  who  acquires  much  of  his  knowledge 
of  disease  and  diseases  systematically  in  books,  and  from 
pathological  material  in  the  post-mortem  room.  As  clinical 
clerk,  it  is  true,  he  elicits  the  age,  social  position,  occupation, 
domestic  and  family  relations,  etc.,  of  his  cases,  but  even  then 
he  can  have  but  little  knowledge  of  the  patient's  individuahty 
— at  any  rate  at  first.  Tlie  resident  officers  and  nurses  under- 
stand it  better.  They  discover  how  patients  differ,  not  only 
in  age,  appearance,  vigour,  bearing,  but  in  disposition,  courage, 
patience,  hopefulness,  in  reaction,  in  recuperative  power,  and 
80  on.  But  even  after  extended  hospital  experience,  no  l)eginner 
is  prepared  for  the  revelation  in  this  direction  which  will  ojien 
to  his  mind  when  he  becomes  a  practitioner.  The  importance 
of  the  pei*sonal  factor  in  his  patients'  disposition,  in  respect  of 
repair  and  other  forms  of  recovery,  in  the  tolerance  of  suftering, 
and  in  what  he  will  call  "  response  to  treatment,"  grows  in  his 
estimation  daily.  He  discovers  it  in  the  astonishing  recovery 
of  one  patient  from  an  appalling  injury,  in  his  failure  to 
advance  a  second  patient  beyond  a  certain  stage  of  repair :    in 
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the  persistent  discharge  from  a  wound,  or  the  breaking  out  of 
fresh  foci  of  disease ;  in  the  steady  downward  course  of  some 
cases ;  in  the  startling  rapidity  with  which  one  grave  symptom 
follows  another  and  death  supervenes  in  the  man  whose  personal 
history  and  present  habits  will  not  bear  investigation.  Thus 
the  practitioner  learns  for  himself  by  intimate  contact  with 
nature  that  which  no  amount  of  reading  can  impress  upon  him, 
what  indeed  his  hospital  training  has  possibly  tended  to  conceal 
from  him — that  in  planning  his  treatment  he  has  to  reckon 
with  facts  of  a  different  order  from  those  commonly  included 
in  aetiology,  pathology  and  clinical  histories,  although  they 
might  be  partially  reckoned  with  under  all  of  these.  A 
subject  of  this  importance  calls  for  careful  examination  by  us. 
The  chief  elements  in  the  personal  factor  which  require  to 
be  discussed  in  the  present  connexion  are  age — ^particularly 
childhood,  adolescence  and  old  age;  sex;  and  the  individ- 
ualism of  the  patient.  Other  personal  elements,  such  as  race, 
nationality,  occupation  and  social  position  must  always  be 
duly  regarded  by  the  practitioner  in  planning  treatment,  but 
do  not  call  for  special  notice  here. 

Childhood  and  Adolescence. 

\  In  infancy,  childhood,  and  adolescence  life  is  compara- 
tively unstable,  and  body  and  mind  are  both  peculiarly 
plastic.  Incessant  activity  and  change  characterise  these 
phases  of  existence:  the  functions  of  alimentation,  metabolism, 
growth,  development,  excretion  are  all  fully  exercised :  there 
is  a  steady  strain  on  nutrition,  which  becomes  precarious 
on  the  occurrence  of  disease.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that 
disorders  as  well  as  diseases  may  become  serious  or  even 
prove  fatal.  Acute  disease  develops  quickly,  follows  a 
rapid  course,  and  terminates  earlier  whether  favourably  or 
unfavourably.  Children,  particularly  infants,  soon  "  run 
down."  The  indication  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  an 
urgent  one.  Treatment  must  be  prompt  when  we  are  dealing 
with  children.  To  be  of  use  it  must  be  employed  without 
delay  ;  even  disorders,  short  of  actual  structural  diseases,  must 
be  arrested   speedily.      Further,  nutrition  is  paramount,  par- 
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ticularly  in  infants.  Depressing  measures  are  inadmissible. 
Stimulants  are  often  indicated  in  acute  disease ;  and  they  are  ^ 
found  to  act  quickly,  to  agree  with  children,  and  to  do  good.  ' 
The  chief  occasion  for  their  employment  is  at  the  crisis  of 
acute  disease.  Under  the  same  circimistances  and  for  the 
reasons  just  studied,  the  practitioner  must  be  prepared  for 
more  rapid  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  young  patient  than 
of  the  adult ;  and  will  have  to  attend  more  closely  to  the 
phenomena  and  course  of  acute  disease  and  visit  his  cases  at 
shorter  intervals.  For  the  same  reasons  also  attention  should 
be  unremitting  however  desperate  the  condition  of  a  child  may 
appear  to  be,  nourishment  and  stimulants  being  continued 
unhesitatingly  to  the  last. 

The  changefulness  of  childhood  and  youth  has  also  to  be 
remembered  by  the  practitioner  in  connexion  with  the  diflferent 
periods  of  development — of  breast-  or  artificial  nursing,  of  the 
first  and  second  dentitions,  of  bodily  and  mental  training,  and 
of  puberty.  Here  there  are  far  more  occasions,  and  oppor- 
tunities as  well,  for  remembering  and  respecting  critical  ages, 
making  allowance  for  them,  arranging  treatment  by  them,  and 
taking  advantage  of  them  in  planning  operations,  courses  of 
treatment,  hygiene,  education  and  management  generally. 

The  diet  of  the  infant  and  child  is  quite  special,  and  calls 
for  close  attention  from  the  practitioner  as  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  treatment.  The  naturally  keen  appetite  of  the  young 
becomes  capricious  in  illness,  passing  into  complete  anorexia 
and  a  craving  for  cold  water  only  which  makes  feeding  very 
difficult.  Digestion  is  active  and  afforded  but  little  rest  in 
health ;  and  with  it  are  connected  a  large  proportion  of  the 
complaints  of  childhood,  the  intestines  particularly  becoming 
deranged.  Disorders  of  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver  and  organs 
of  elimination  are  often  accountable  for  wasting,  anaemia, 
languor,  restlessness  and  other  nervous  affections  which  are 
credited  to  constitutional  delicacy.  We  learn  from  this  fact 
to  be  chary  of  ordering  tonics  for  children.  Tonics  should 
always  be  preceded  with  laxatives ;  and  very  often  laxatives 
only  are  required,  mercury,  rhubarb  and  alkalis  being  peculiarly 
valuable  in  these  subjects.  Equally  important  and  even  more 
frequently  necessary  is  attention  to  the  bowels  in  adolescents. 
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It  m  in  youth  that  we  chiefly  meet  with  that  dispoBitioii  to 
inertia  of  the  intestines  and  absorbent  system  whic*h  leads  to 
simple  aniemia  and  its  many  unfortunate  results. 

The  muscles  are  esaentially  activej  of  increasing  strength 
and  constantly  exercised  iu  the  young,  who  exhibit  in  a 
remiirkable  degiiae  a  diajxjsition  to  spontaneous  exercise  in  the 
form  of  aniUBements,      We  have  to  remeiut»er  in  oi'deriug  pre- 

(ventive  and  remedial  treatment  that  confinement  to  the  house 
is  unnatural  to  a  child;  and  that  childhood  is  the  period  of  S 
life  when  permanent  benefit  to  the  constitution  can  he  effected  ^^ 
by  free  eujoyuxent  of  tlie  wlvolei^ome  influences  of  the  open  air 
and  of  the  country,  whether  during  lengthened  peiioda  or  on 
fretjueut  occasions  for  a  few  days  at  a  time.  But  wg  must  not 
forget  that  young  persons  are  tempted  to  abuse  permission  for 
muficular  exercise,  and  in  many  casee  require  to  be  firmly 
restrained  in  this  respect 

The  nervous  system  during  the  first  years  of  life  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  or  excitable.  Keflex  action  and  reaction 
in  other  forms  are  very  ready  and  extreme*  Acute  disease  may 
be  ushered  in  with  convuLsiona.  Constitutional  disturbance  aa 
a  whole  and  in  its  several  elements  is  often  severe,  Ee- 
membering  this,  the  therapeutist  is  careful  not  to  have  recourse 
to  powerful  measuras  to  depress  the  temijerature  in  pyrexia,  to 
quiet  the  circulation  or  to  arrest  delirium — measures  which 
are  usually  unnecessary  and  often  positively  hannfuL  On  the 
othi*r  hand,  he  possesses  in  me^isurea  that  lict  rcflexly  througli 
the  nervous  system,  such  aa  fomentations,  liniments  and  the 
milder  forms  of  counter-irritants,  more  active  remedies  than 
they  prove  to  be  for  adults.  With  respect  to  the  higher 
nervous  functions,  children  are  naturally  very  sensitive,  shy 
and  timid.  Every  precaution  must  therefore  Ije  taken  in 
approaching  sick  chihlren  not  to  alarm  them,  but  to  ple^ise, 
interest  and  amuse  them.  The  medical  attendant  must 
cultivate  a  reassuring  kindly  manner.  The  nursing  of  children 
is  almost  a  sjjecial  gift.  As  a  rule  a  trained  nurse,  a  stmnger 
to  the  patient,  is  better  fltt^l  for  the  task  than  the  mother  ^ 
or  other  relative,  who  mig!it  fail  to  exei-cise  the  necessary 
authority  and  to  induce  the  child  to  take  his  medicine  or  even 
his  food.     Nervous  and  excitable  though  children   be,  it  is 
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usually  a  mistake  to  control  sleeplessness  and  other  forms  of 
nervous  disturbance  in  the  night  by  means  of  medicinal 
sedatives.  Naturally  they  sleep  long  and  soundly ;  but  rest- 
lessness, fearfulness  and  the  like  are  far  less  likely  to  be  due 
to  disease  or  disorder  of  the  nervous  system  than  to  be  reflex 
phenomena  of  disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal,  calling  for 
revision  of  diet  and  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  One  cause  of 
trouble  and  crying  during  the  night  in  children  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  namely,  cold.  Children,  especially  babies,  are  very 
easily  chilled;  all  the  more  so  if  nutrition  be  impaired  by 
disorder  of  the  alimentary  canal.  They  must  be  kept  warm 
therefore,  the  lower  limbs  and  belly  being  well  clad  with  light 
garments. 

Bepair  and  compensation  are  very  active  in  early  life. 
The  vital  forces  naturally  spend  themselves  to  a  large  extent 
on  growth  and  development.  Operations  are  well  borne ;  and 
boys  in  particular  recover  from  injuries  of  alarming  severity. 

In  ordering  medicinal  remedies  for  the  young  the  subject 
of  proportionate  dosage  must  be  kept  before  the  mind ;  and  a 
similar  rule  applies  to  the  size  of  feeds  of  liquid  nourishment 
and  stimulants.     There  are  some  important  exceptions  to  the 

general  rule  for  prescribing  drugs  f  dose  = ^^^ — -  ) ;   and  in 

both  directions.  Children  bear  and  require  relatively  larger 
doses  than  the  adult  of  iron,  arsenic,  belladonna  and  anti- 
toxins; relatively  smaller  doses  of  opium  and  its  active 
principles.  Medicines  must  be  made  as  palatable  as  possible 
for  the  young.  Some  external  applications  ought  to  l^e  avoided 
in  these  subjects  because  of  the  delicacy  of  their  tissues,  for 
instance  blisters. 

Convalescence  is  remarkably  rapid  in  children  after  com- 
plete recovery  from  acute  disease ;  but  on  the  contrary  sequelae 
are  particularly  liable  to  occur  after  some  of  the  diseases 
incidental  to  this  period  of  life,  such  as  measles,  whooping 
cough  and  scarlet  fever  ;  and  recurrence  in  regular  or  irregular 
forms  is  characteristic  of  rheumatism  before  and  about  the  age 
of  puberty.  These  considerations  are  full  of  practical  sugges- 
tions for  prevention  and  treatment.  In  the  same  connexion 
it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  chronic  affections  of  tlie  lynipliatic 
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system  are  common  and  proti'acted  in  young  people,  and  ought 
to  be  more  often  prevented  by  attention  to  the  primary 
catarrhs  and  other  local  troubles  in  which  they  originate. 

Lastly,  it  is  in  the  young — ^possibly  in  the  child,  certainly 
in  the  adolescent — that  the  all-important  question  of  the  work 
of  his  life  has  often  to  be  settled  on  the  advice  of  his  medical 
attendant:  as  to  the  profession,  trade  or  other  occupation 
which  the  boy  is  to  follow.  Very  often  actual  disabilities 
have  to  be  regarded  when  the  doctor  is  consulted,  such  aa 
heart  disease  or  tuberculosis.  In  every  instance  the  bodily 
conformation  in  general,  the  build,  the  mould  in  which  the 
body  is  cast,  the  quality  of  the  tissues,  and  the  disposition 
must  be  estimated  faithfully  before  advice  is  given. 

Old  Age. 

In  old  age  all  the  vital  activities  are  relatively  feeble, 
and  have  to  be  assisted  more  or  less  during  chronic  as  well 
as  acute  illness.  The  general  body  temperature  is  low ;  and 
not  only  do  old  persons  require  to  be  kept  warm,  whether  in 
or  out  of  bed,  but  those  of  them  who  can  afford  and  bear  to 
be  moved  to  a  milder*  climate  are  benefited  by  spending  the 
winter  in  the  South.  The  diet  of  aged  subjects  must  be 
ordered  with  particular  care,  bearing  in  mind  that  although 
appetite  may  be  surprisingly  preserved,  the  digestion  of  what 
is  taken  is  relatively  incomplete  and  characterised  by  flatu- 
lence, the  action  of  the  bowels  sluggish,  and  assimilation  im- 
perfect. If  we  are  to  succeed  in  nourishing  them,  it  is  always 
wise  to  respect  their  long  established  tastes  and  habits  with 
regard  to  food,  which  should  not  be  given  at  too  short  inter- 
vals nor  in  highly  concentrated  forms,  and — whilst  digestible 
— should  be  as  little  different  as  possible  from  what  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  in  health,  milk  for  instance  often 
disagreeing  with  them.  An  attempt  may  be  cautiously  made 
to  control  the  quantity  of  food  taken  and  to  reduce  its  nitro- 
genous richness,  so  as  to  relieve  the  waning  capacity  of  the 
metabolic  organs ;  but  speaking  generally,  it  is  wiser  to  order 
and  regulate  the  diet  by  the  result,  including  the  occurrence 
or  not  of  flatulence  and  the  evidences  of  defective  assimilation. 
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than  by  theoretical  views  of  the  amount  and  chemical 
composition  or  kinds  of  food  demand<^d  by  senile  organa 
Peptonised  preparations  or  digestive  adjuvants  are  peculiarly 
suitable  in  the  aged ;  and  stimulants  in  the  form  of  soimd  old 
spirits  ^  increase  relish,  quicken  the  secretions  and  movements 
connected  with  digestion,  and  ensure  more  successful  absorption 
of  the  products.  Habitual  laxatives  are  almost  a  necessity 
in  aged  subjects,  confined  as  they  are  to  the  house. 

The  impoverished  state  of  the  blood  of  old  persons  in 
respect  both  of  quantity  and  composition  suggests  great 
caution  in  the  employment  of  depletion.  The  vessels  have 
become  dispossessed  of  part  of  their  elasticity,  thickened  and 
lengthened;  the  blood  pressure  is  relatively  high,  and  the 
heart  correspondingly  enlarged  although  often  irregular  in 
action.  All  this  must  be  duly  allowed  for  when  treating  aged 
patients — in  the  prevention  of  dangerous  flatulence  and  consti- 
pation, by  strict  supervision  of  diet  and  attention  to  the  bowels ; 
in  the  judicious  permission  of  wholesome  stimulants  only  at 
meal  times ;  in  the  addition  to  whatever  medicines  may  be 
ordered  of  moderate  doses  of  cardio- vascular  tonics,  such  as 
strychnine,  iodide  of  potassium  and  it  may  be  a  little  iron 
and  arsenic.  The  liability  to  "  weak  "  pulmonary  congestions 
met  with  in  old  subjects  is,  mainly  at  least,  an  affair  of 
the  heart  also ;  but  the  respiratory  tissues  and  function  as 
a  whole  are  impaired,  and  the  comparative  feebleness  and 
inefficiency  of  cough  and  expectoration  are  to  be  particularly 
regarded. 

Metabolism  is  lowered  and  necessarily  altered  in  some 
respects  as  regards  its  products  in  the  aged.  But  little  active 
exercise  can  be  taken ;  therefore  passive  exercise,  ventilation 
and  the  state  of  the  skin  must  be  attended  to  all  the  more 
closely.  Specific  drugs  may  be  less  active,  but  they  are  not 
to  be  used  less  cautiously,  being  also  slowly  eliminated ;  and 
poisoning  may  readily  occur  with  opium,  belladonna  and 
arsenic.  The  interdependence  of  tlie  different  viscera  (whether 
by  internal  secretions  or  otherwise)  is  less  close;  so  that 
whilst  disease  of  one  disturbs  the  others  less  than  in  adult 
subjects,  vicarious  help  cannot  be  reckoned  on  with  tlie  same 

^  Druitt,  " Report  on  The  Cheap  Wines,"  London,  1865,  pp.  6  and  164. 
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confidence  as  in  the  young.  Excretion  is  less  free  and  mor 
pi-eeiirious — ibe  urine,  far  example,  being  less  abundant  and 
the  total  solid  excreta  diminished.  This  lowered  activity  of 
metabolism  in  general  and  tlie  hazarilous  state  of  the  ex- 
cretions (as  well  as  many  other  eii^cumstances  connei'ted  with 
advancing  yearB)  suggest  gresit  eaution  in  the  employment  of  so- 
called  "altertitive'*  nieaaurea  This  indication  applies  particularly 
to  spas — mineral  waters  and  the  various  methotis  practissed 
at  bathing  establishments.  Old  persons  may  be  seriously  and 
permanently  damaged  by  the  routine  use  of  these  powerful 
therapeutic  agents,  unless  they  are  prescribed  after  deliberate 
estimation  of  the  structural  and  functional  state  of  the  indi- 
vidual pitient. 

Clinical  phenomena  connected  witli  the  nervous  system 
present  ch^iracteristic  features  in  the  aged ;  and  great  tact, 
pit  fence .  consideration  and  kindness  are  demanded  both 
of  practitioner  and  nurse,  who  have  to  please  and  humour 
them  instead  of  attempting  to  control  them  by  enforcing 
authority.  These  patients  are  naturally  conservative  and 
probably  antiquated  in  their  views  on  hygiene  and  the 
management  of  the  sick  and  sick-room ;  often  they  have 
become  self-opinioned,  wilful,  oljstinate  and  most  trying  to 
nurse  on  this  account  or  because  unaccustomed  to  illness  and 
new  to  confinement  and  restraint.  Old  people  are  usually 
wakeful,  especially  in  tlie  morning :  and  in  the  ca^  of  men 
they  are  difficult  to  amuse  or  interest  during  the  day  indoors 
or  in  bed*  One  should  be  slow  to  interfere  with  the  habits 
of  an  old  person,  even  if  they  do  not  appear  wholesome,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  safely  followed  hitherto ;  and  this  with 
respect  to  eating,  drinking,  indulgence  in  smoking,  the  hours 
of  exercise  and  rest,  and  either  innocent  addiction  to  taking 
medicine  or  the  systematic  avoidance  of  it. 

Speaking  generally,  disease  in  the  aged  is  often  insidiously 
developed,  even  when  acute,  because  of  diminished  reflex  ex- 
citability ;  of  an  atlynamic  type ;  easily  overlooked,  and  there- 
fore deceptive  as  regards  the  greater  necessity  for  support, 
stimulation  and  nursing;  and  slower  in  its  course.  Healing 
and  recovery  as  a  whole  are  less  active  and  less  complete :  the 
tendency  is  towards  degeneration  rather  than  regeneration. 
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Convalescence  is  correspondingly  slow ;  and  whilst  it  may  be 
said  in  some  instances  never  to  be  accomplished^  a  longer 
period  must  be  afforded  for  it  after  middle  life,  more  time 
being  spent  in  bed  than  is  necessary  for  children  or  adult 
patients. 

Women. 

The  special  considerations  which  the  practitioner  keeps 
before  his  mind  in  ordering  treatment  for  women  priacipally 
relate  to  the  different  phases  of  female  life :  puberty,  the 
menstrual  and  inter-menstrual  periods,  pregnancy,  parturition, 
the  puerperium  and  lactation,  and  finally  the  menopause.  Not 
only  has  each  of  these  phases  its  own  particular  liabilities  to 
disorder  and  disease,  and  its  own  special  affections  with  which 
we  are  not  concerned  here ;  but  without  regard  to  their  in- 
fluence on  repair  and  other  methods  of  recovery,  and  still 
more  on  the  actions  of  medicinal  and  non-medicinal  remedies, 
disorders  and  diseases  not  peculiar  to  the  sex  cannot  be  treated 
rationally.  No  medicine  is  prescribed,  no  operation  aiTanged, 
without  reference  to  menstruation.  Pregnancy  necessitates 
modification  of  many  ordinary  methods  and  means  of  treatment. 
Lactation  demands  special  consideration  of  diet  and  drugs,  for 
the  sake  of  the  child  as  well  as  of  the  mother. 

The  peculiar  cast  of  the  feminine  mind  is  so  powerful 
an  element  in  illness  that  respect  for  it  may  be  the  most 
effectual  factor  of  treatment.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  on  this  subject  here  than  that  women,  each  individual 
woman  as  she  comes  under  our  care,  must  be  understood 
and  managed  if  success  is  to  be  attained  in  treatment. 
Whilst  women  are  fanciful,  wayward,  imreasonable,  insus- 
ceptible of  convincement  as  compared  with  men,  they  are 
perfectly  amenable  to  the  influence  of  an  intelligent,  com- 
petent practitioner  and  an  observant,  thoughtful,  tactful, 
kind  nurse.  A  larger  proportion  of  nervous  disorders,  as  con- 
trasted with  structural  diseases,  are  met  with  in  women  than 
in  men ;  and  a  different  class  of  remedies  is  called  for,  including 
non-material  measures  and  the  removal  of  local  derangements 
which  are  a  fruitful  source  of  emotional  and  reflex  complaints 
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in  the  femal©  ebx.  Women  are  naturally  more  senBitive,  ex- 
eitabk  or  nervous  tliau  men ;  timid  and  delicate.  Yet  whilst 
a  big  strong'looking  man  may  shrink  from  the  pain  of  a 
trifling  operation,  or  faint  during  physical  examination  of  his 
diest,  a  woman  even  of  neurotic  ty\m,  habitnally  full  of  com- 
plainta  and  caprices  of  treatment,  often  will  face  the  surgeon 
with  equanimity  and  come  through  the  most  acute  and  severe 
ordeals  of  Ulness. 

Complementar)'  of  the  prominence  of  the  emotional  md6 
of  their  nature,  and  confurmably  with  their  more  delicate 
physique,  is  tiie  comparatively  inferior  must^ular  development 
of  women  and  their  greater  disposition  to  sedentary  lialiits 
and  occupations,  Necesmrily  the  appetite  is  less  hearty,  par- 
ticidarly  in  the  mornings ;  and  unless  c^ire  he  taken  faintness 
and  epigastric  cravings  may  he  felt  towards  the  middle  of  the 
day,  which  in  some  predispo^sed  and  weak  individiiala  prompt 
recourse  to  stimulants.  The  much  more  vi^mrous  out-dtxir 
pursuits  which  women  have  adopted  lately  are  to  he  heartily 
encoui'aged  for  this  reason  and  many  others.  The  addition  of 
tennisp  cycling,  gymnastics,  fencing,  gidf,  rowing  and  mountain- 
dirabing  to  the  means  at  our  disposal  for  the  treatment  of 
clironic  disorders  and  diseases  in  women  as  well  as  in 
njen  promises  to  be  of  great  service  both  to  patient  and 
practiticmer. 

Women  bear  the  many  miseries  of  an  acute  illness 
moi-e  quietly  and  altogetlier  make  better  patients  than  men. 
Whilst  they  are  more  critical  and  fastidious  with  respect  to 
the  appearance,  personality  and  manners  of  their  nurse,  and  rui 
the  whole  less  tractable  than  men,  they  take  more  naturally 
to  her  presence  and  ministrations,  Oa  the  other  hand,  in 
plauuing  treatment  for  chronic  diseane  less  hesitation  may  be 
exeixised,  less  trouble  taken  and  less  anxiety  felt  about 
recommending  a  protracted  course  for  women,  who  submit 
more  naturally  to  confinement  to  the  house  and  to  bed.  The 
majority  of  women  still  spend  their  time  at  home,  whiL^t  men 
attend  to  business.  The  former  therefore  chafe  less  under  the 
restraint  of  chronic  illness,  whilst  the  latter  mope  indoors  and 
are  often  greatly  benefited  by  being  permitted  to  go  and  do  Sk 
little  work 
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Individuausm. 

This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  personal  elements 
to  deal  with  practically,  inasmuch  as  it  has  to  be  accurately 
estimated  to  begin  with.  When  the  patient  comes  before 
us  we  have  to  note  with  attention  his  appearance  and  bodily 
conformation  as  a  whole.  We  survey  a  man  from  head 
to  foot,  his  build,  complexion,  expression  and  manner.  Is 
he  possessed  of  great  muscular  development,  intended  by 
nature  for  physical  work  in  the  fields,  and  therefore  dys- 
peptic, fretful  and  impatient  of  the  restraints  and  confinement 
of  an  office;  or  does  his  appearance  suggest  a  disposition 
to  intellectual  pursuits  and  sedentary  life  ?  We  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  not  only  to  elicit  the  facts  of  his 
history,  work  and  habits,  which  are  all- important  to  us,  but 
to  discover  his  disposition,  the  cast  of  his  mind.  We  take 
means  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  possessed  of  courage,  self- 
control,  patience  and  cheerfulness,  or  the  reverse ;  whether  he 
is  docile  and  tractable,  or  impatient  of  control  whilst  a  slave 
to  his  own  work ;  whether  he  believes  implicitly  in  medicine, 
craves  for  physio  and  is  ever  on  the  outlook  for  fresh  and 
recent  "cures,"  or  despises  all  treatment,  or  by  preference 
treats  himself.  Any  inherited  or  at  least  family  peculiarity 
should  also  be  carefully  noted,  including  the  mode  of  reaction 
to  disease  and  to  treatment — whether  in  general,  to  particular 
drugs  like  opium,  quinine  and  iron,  or  to  different  natural 
influences,  including  climate,  weather,  etc. 

The  immediate  domestic  surroundings  of  the  patient  must 
always  be  studied  and  reckoned  with.  The  disposition  of  his 
relatives  to  be  cheerful  and  confident  on  the  one  hand,  or 
despondent  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  a  sufficient  weight  to 
turn  the  scale  in  a  critical  case.  In  particular,  the  anxiety  of 
relatives  may  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  many  diseases  in 
many  obvious  ways,  and  demand  the  exhibition  of  great 
judgment  and  tact  by  the  practitioner. 

When  all  this  information  has  been  compiled,  the 
practitioner  still  feels  as  it  were  but  on  the  surface  of  the 
patient.  The  individual  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  mere  com- 
bination of  qualities  and  circumstances.     The  several  children 
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of  a  family^  with  no  obvious  difference  in  their  upbringing 
and  aurroundings,  may  be  altogether  u id  ike  eacli  other  in 
constitution  and  disposition.  Beyond  what  is  appreciable 
there  are  other  fat-tors  of  individualism  of  e^^ual  or  even 
greater  importance  in  relation  to  disease  and  treatnientb 
These .  cannot  he  accurately  estimated ;  nor*  if  they  couJd  be  H 
appraised,  could  tliey  be  easily  reekoned  with  or  a^o^vp^^  for 
the  rape  ntieiiUy.  In  most  cases  no  doubt  there  remains  undis- 
covered, and  unregarded  in  treatment,  the  very  t^n  of  the 
patient.  It  is  hut  few  pirsons,  even  the  simplest  and  most 
open  I  who  wear  their  heart  upon  their  sleeve. 

In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  a  man's  pei-sonaLity  in  health 
will  be  always  a  key  to  his  behaviour  in  disease  and  to  his 
reaction  to  treatment.  Striking  observatioEs  to  the  contrary  ■ 
are  being  made  constantly.  The  fine  handsome  muscular  man 
may  not  only  l>e  easily  stricken  by  raorbilic  influences,  but 
may  prove  unexpectedly  deficient  in  activity  of  repair,  in 
endurance  of  the  suffering  w^hich  disease  entaik,  in  complete- 
ness of  convalescence,  and  in  response  to  well- planned 
measures  for  his  recovery.  The  small,  delicate-looking  man^ 
on  the  other  hand,  often  exhibits  a  reserve  of  strength  and  a 
power  of  recuperation  beyond  all  expectation.  It  is  fortunate 
that  of  all  circumstances  culcidated  to  reveal  a  man's  true 
chamcter  and  constitution  to  us  as  practitioners,  Ulness  is  the 
most  likely.  It  discovers  his  qualities,  good  and  bad,  material  _ 
and  moral :  his  pluck  and  tenacity  of  life,  or  on  the  contrary^™ 
his  rapid  collapae  in  tlie  presence  of  acute  disease.  Personal 
characteristics  ai-e  i-evealed,  not  concealai,  by  disease.*  It  ia 
easier  to  read  a  man  when  he  is  under  treatment  than  when 
he  is  well,  active  and  indefiendent.  Here  is  an  opjK)rttmity 
for  the  practice  of  those  precious  faculties  known  as  acumen, 
insight  and  personal  influence  which  have  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  medicine  and 
surgery  and  made  their  patients*  minds  like  glass  to  them* 
These  are  faculties  in  part  innate,  in  part  acquired ;  which 
are  tlie  more  carefully  to  be  cultivated  the  less  liberally  they 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  practitioner  by  nature.  In  greats 
*  Pagetp  Quaiti's  "Dictionaiy  of  Medicine/'  1854^  voL  IL  pi  S15. 
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measure  they  consist  of  keenness  of  observation,  by  which 
character  can  be  read  in  face,  voice,  gesture,  dress,  manners 
and  bearing  generally,  and  in  the  smallest  and  most 
insignificant- looking  details  of  a  patient's  surroundings  and 
circumstancea  Help  in  most  instances  can  be  got  from  the 
patient's  friends  and  relatives,  particularly  women — wife, 
mother,  sister  or  intimate  friend.  They  appeal  to  us  very 
significantly  when  they  say,  "You  leave  him  to  me:  I 
miderstand  him " ;  or  "  He  must  be  approached  very 
cautiously:  if  you  once  upset  him  he  will  never  listen  to 
you  again ! " 

The  patient's  character  is  revealed  still  further  and  usually 
more  fully  as  his  case  progresses.  We  note  the  effect  on  him, 
bodily  as  well  as  mentally,  of  improvement,  of  aggravation 
or  relapse,  of  suspense,  of  a  favourable  pronouncement.  The 
actions  of  medicines  and  other  means  of  treatment  are  studied 
closely  as  guides  to  his  personal  characteristics  as  well  as  to 
how  far  the  plan  which  is  being  pursued  may  be  still  followed. 
Idiosyncrasy  towards  particular  drugs,  stimulants  and  foods 
are  attentively  observed — whether  they  are  strikingly  bene- 
ficial or  toxic  and  unsuitable.  Some  patients  are  found  to  do 
far  better  when  left  entirely  alone  as  regards  medicines,  and 
even  as  regards  food  for  a  short  time. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  this  review  that  besides 
respecting  the  many  indications  which  have  come  before  us  in 
our  study  of  the  natural  history  of  disease  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  therapeutist,  we  must  be  careful  to  mould  treatment 
to  the  individual.  This  principle  applies  to  the  drugs  which 
we  may  prescribe,  and  to  the  food,  stimulants  and  other  non- 
medicinal  means  which  we  may  order.  It  applies  also  to  the 
general  management  of  the  case.  At  the  very  commencement 
of  this,  in  giving  our  opinion  followed  by  our  advice,  the  tone 
as  well  as  the  substance  of  our  statement  must  be  deliberately 
considered.  The  sensitive  are  to  be  treated  with  particular 
kindness ;  the  weak  encouraged  ;  the  obstinate  firmly  handled  ; 
the  careless  warned ;  the  disobedient  threatened  or  even 
thoroughly  alarmed.  Sometimes  our  ap|)eal  must  be  made  to 
the  intellectual,  sometimes  to  the  emotional  side  of  the 
patient's    mind,    in    setting    before    him     his    condition,    his 
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prospects  and  his  duty.  According  to  the  individual  an 
important  factor  in  the  treatment  will  be  to  yield  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  direction,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  decline 
all  compromises;  and  to  employ  promises — very  valuable 
means  of  treatment — with  discrimination  and  tact 


CHAPTER   VII 

THE  PEOPER  RELATION  OF  TREATMENT  TO 
DISEASE 

We  have  now  completed  our  study  of  the  natural  history  of 
disease  from  the  therapeutical  point  of  view — its  causation, 
pathology,  clinical  phenomena  and  course,  and  the  personal 
&ctor  which  impresses  a  diflferent  character  upon  it  in  each 
instance.  According  to  the  scheme  which  we  laid  down  for 
ourselves  in  the  first  Chapter,  we  ought  now  to  be  in  a 
position  to  formulate  the  fundamental  principles  of  treatment, 
based  on  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  true  relations  of 
Therapeutics  to  Disease.  We  shall  do  so  under  the  four 
heads  of  the  Nature  of  Disease,  the  Need  of  Interference,  the 
Opportunity  of  Interference,  and  lastly  the  Justification  of 
Treatment 

The  Nature  of  Disease. — Our  enquiry  has  revealed  to 
us  that  disease  is  a  dual  process.  It  involves  two  opposing 
tendencies  from  first  to  last,  that  is,  in  its  origin,  in  its 
anatomical  and  chemical  pathology,  in  its  clinical  manifesta- 
tions, and  in  the  course  which  it  pursues.  As  in  every 
struggle,  so  in  the  struggle  for  life  and  health  there  are  con- 
tending forces  at  work.  The  one  set  are  pathogenetic — these 
we  call  the  causes  and  the  destructive  factor  of  disease.  The 
other  set  are  physiological — these  we  call  provisions  for  Natural 
Resistance,  Recovery  and  Relief.  By  these  provisions  disease 
is  largely  prevented  ;  by  these,  if  it  be  established,  it  is  greatly 
controlled  ;  and  by  these  (or  by  a  spontaneous  limit  of  its  own) 
it  is  often  brought  to  a  happy  termination.  In  a  word,  the 
prevention  and  remedy  of  disease  are  founded  on  the  great 
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natural  law  of  evolution :  that  life  involves  a  Btru^gle  or 
attempt  at  recovery  and  sarvivai  on  the  part  of  e^t^k  indhnduni 
by  memis  of  Ms  own  hodUy  activiiies.  This  is  our  first 
fuudamental  conclusioiL  It  affords  us  something  more 
than  infai'ioation  :  it  givea  us  confidence  to  pro^^eiK 
It  assurea  ua  that  the  control  of  diseaBe  rests  on  a  scientific 
basis. 

Need  of  Interference. — The  struggle  involved  in  disease 
is  an  unequal  one*     Pathogenetic  influences  prevaiL     In  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  cases  natural  provisions  prove  in^siifficient  ■ 
or  miscarry,  one  or  all,  at  difterent  stages  of  the  conflict —  | 
tliose  for  prevention,  those  for  relief,  and  those  for  repair ;  or 
it  may  be  that  the  bodily  strength  is  exliausted  before  or  after 
they   come    into   play.      The    provisions    fail    from    ditfci'ent 
causes  and  in  different  ways ;  and  the  results  are,  respectively,  ■ 
disease,  suffering   and  death.     We   mtu^t  try  to  account    for  " 
these  shortcomings.     Possibly  they  may  be  reiluc^d  to  law. 
At  any  rate  the  Ciiuses  or  circumstances  of  failure  call  for  ■ 
examination  and  study  by  us  if  we  desire  to  make  our  treat-  " 
ment — our  interference  with  the  uatiual  processes  of  disease — 
thoroughly   rational.      In    an    inquiry  like    the   present    we 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  Nature's  efforts,  even  if  we  were  so 
to  mistrust  and  despise  them  as  to  internipt  them  on  every 
occasion  in  our  daily  practice.      If  we  understand  the  causes 
of   Nature's  im|>erfectious,  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position 
to    control     disL'iise,      Let    us    briefly    reconsider,    from    the 
general    point    of    view,    the    weakneases    which  we    bavefl 
discovered     in     Natural     Resistance,    Relief   and    Recovery ; ' 
that  is,  such  shortcomings,  excesses,  or  other  forms  of  mis- 
carriage of  these  salutary  provisions  as  are  of  a  fundamental 
kind 

In  the  tirst  place,  spontaneous  resistance,  recovery  and  relief 
are  by  their  very  nature  limited  in  their  scope.  There  are 
absolute  limits  to  the  range  of  action  of  these  provision? 
— to  tlie  range  of  adjustment  to  externtj  temperatures,  of 
byperti^phy,  of  anatomical  repair,  and  the  like.  But  in 
addition  to  absolute  limitation,  there  are  several  res|>ects  in 
which  tliese  processes  stand  at  a  great  relative  disadvantage  to 
morbific  influences  and  consequently  prove  unequal  to  them. 
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The  organs  and  mechanisms  by  which  protection  and  recupera- 
tion are  effected  act  physiologically  and  anatomically,  that  is, 
within  the  body  only.  They  do  not  reach  beyond  the  body  in 
their  effects.  Automatic  mechanisms  of  resistance  cannot 
assail  morbific  influences  actively  until  they  are  actually  within 
the  system.  They  wait  for  them  passively,  as  it  were,  behind 
entrenchments  or  prepare  the  body  against  assault — a  method 
of  warfare  recognised  as  weak.  Thus  the  provisions  within 
the  blood,  constituted  by  phagocytosis  and  serum-composition, 
for  meeting  the  micro-organisms  of  acute  specific  diseases,  have 
no  control  of  the  growth  and  spread  of  these  outside  the  body. 
The  thermotaxic  apparatus  meets  a  high  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture by  dilatation  of  the  cutaneous  vessels,  by  perspiration,  and 
by  increased  respiration ;  possibly,  too,  by  diminished  thermo- 
genesis ;  but  it  cannot  lower  the  temperature  of  the  air  by 
the  smallest  fraction  of  a  degree.  Similarly  with  the  pro- 
visions for  spontaneous  repair  and  relief.  They  effect  changes 
from  within.  They  cannot  avail  themselves  of  extrinsic 
influences.  Haemorrhage,  for  example,  is  spontaneously 
arrested  in  consequence  of  failure  of  the  heart,  by  coagulation 
around  the  broken  point,  and  by  contraction  of  the  vascular 
coats ;  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  the  body  to  secure 
the  most  effectual  and  simple  means  of  all,  pressure  from 
without,  for  such  compression  as  is  obtained  by  extravasation 
is,  after  all,  intrinsic  in  source.  On  the  other  hand,  whilst 
natural  resistance  and  recovery  are  thus  limited,  morbific 
influences  and  their  effects  are  practically  unlimited.  Many 
of  the  causes  of  disease,  mechanical,  chemical  and  electrical 
for  example,  are  often  so  extreme  in  degree,  so  sudden  in 
impact,  and  so  swift  in  their  action,  that  it  is  altogether 
impossible  for  the  body  to  meet  them  by  methods  of  a  simple 
automatic  kind. 

In  the  next  place,  we  have  constantly  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  the  methods  of  spontaneous  resistance,  repair  and 
relief  show  no  respect  for  the  individual  man.  As  they  are 
fundamental  in  their  origin  and  nature,  so  tliese  methods  are 
wholesale  in  their  application.  They  are  said  therefore  to  be 
inexorable,  blind,  cruel  to  the  individual,  who  if  disabled  or 
delicate  in  any  respect,  such  as  age  or  constitution,  may   be 
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overwhelmed  in  the  stage  of  reaction  to  disease  or  exhausted 
by  the  very  processes  of  repair.  Many  a  precious  life  is  lust 
by  spasm,  yomiting,  diarrhcea  or  suppuratiou,  which  have  this 
Bjgniiicanca  And  not  only  this,  but  the  methods  of  spon* 
taneous  repair  show  no  respect  for  the  individual  org?in  or 
tianue.  Here  again  the  law  is  iuexortihle,  cruelly  impartial  or 
misdirected.  The  result — simple  rejiair — ^is  attaine4i  at  the 
cost,  it  may  be,  of  a  precious  function  which  is  inipaLred  or 
lost.  Fibroid  tissue,  a  valuable  material  for  repair  as  well  as 
for  the  limitation  of  morbid  processes  and  thtidr  products, 
often  interferes  gravely  with  the  functions  of  delicate  organs 
like  the  cornea,  the  spinal  cord  or  the  mitral  valve ;  or  it  may 
lead  to  stricture  of  canals  the  patency  of  which  is  vitiiL 
"  It  is  important  to  remember  that  changes,  the  necessaiy 
consequences  of  the  lesion,  may  be  of  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  injurious  to  the  organism,  ,  .  ,  It  must  be  admitted 
that  tlie  compensiitiug  processes  are  due  to  inevitable  natural 
laws  which  govern  and  regulate  all  biological  processea"  * 
Now,  if  we  attempt  to  trace  the  origin  and  significance  of  this 
inflexible  provision,  we  discover,  first,  that  it  is  a  means  of 
restoring  the  anatomical  continuity,  integrity  and  life  of 
the  parts  at  the  cost  of  functional  value,  A  lower  tissue 
is  substituted  for  a  higher  ti."3sue.  Repair  in  the  grejit 
majority  of  instances  is  but  a  de-generation  although  it  appears 
to  be  a  re-generation,^  After  all,  repair  is  but  the  best 
that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  Higher  functions 
have  to  be  sacrificed  in  ortler  to  secure  the  lower  condition 
of  anatomical  soundness.  The  mitral  valve  is  repaired 
8j.*ontaneously  after  endocarditis,  and  the  result  is — mitral  in- 
competence :  the  restilt,  let  us  observe,  not  of  the  endocarditis 
directly  but  of  the  process  of  repair. 

Another  unfortunate  feat  tire  of  the  same  order  cannot 
have  failed  to  strike  the  reader,  namely  that  the  methotis  of 
natural  resistance,  repair  and  relief  show  but  little  respect 
for  time.  They  are  often  slow,  protracted  and  exhausting 
Suppuration    and    the    separation   of   sequestra   may  occupy 

^  NofchtiAgel,  BtU,  Med.  Joum.^  London,  18&4,  vol,  i,  p.  741. 
*  CoDipare  Adami  in  All  butt  a  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol,  i,  pp.ll6»  119  (7) 
and  lU  (UMe). 
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months  of  misery  in  doing  what  is  done  in  as  many  minutes 
by  the  surgeon.  Necessarily  these  spontaneous  processes  are 
also  independent  of  season,  period  and  occasion  generally. 
They  contrast  unfavourably  in  this  respect  also  with  surgical 
interference,  which  selects  a  favourable  opportunity. 

In  the  next  place  the  need  of  interference  with  nature's 
efforts  arises  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  intrinsic  failure. 
— We  have  found  again  and  again  that  the  very  mechanisms 
themselves  may  be  attacked  by  disease ;  and  failure  is  then 
inevitable.  In  diphtheria,  for  instance,  death  may  result  from 
the  entrance  of  foreign '  material,  including  the  virus  of  the 
disease,  into  the  lungs  through  the  disabled  larynx.  Paralysis 
of  the  thermic  centres  in  the  central  nervous  system  leads  to 
hopeless  hyperpyrexia.  In  other  instances  the  automatic 
mechanisms  for  resistance,  recovery  and  relief  l)ecome  exhausted 
by  prolonged  effort  and  thus  practically  disabled. 

Closely  alHed  to  intrinsic  failure  is  the  unhappy  develop- 
ment of  vicious  circles.  In  the  chapter  on  Clinical  Indications 
we  drew  particular  attention  to  the  vicarious  actions  which  the 
different  organs  mutually  display,  and  we  showed  how  these 
relations  are  turned  to  good  in  many  ways  for  resisting  and 
repairing  disease,  and  for  relieving  suffering.  But  this  inter- 
dependence of  organs  proves  to  have  its  unfortunate  side  also, 
as  is  seen  in  the  establishment  of  vicious  circles.  Disease 
is  seldom  limited  to  the  organ  that  is  primarily  attacked  by 
the  cause.  Since  "  the  health  of  eiich  part  is  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  the  health  of  all  the  rest,"  ^  it  follows  that  when  one 
organ  becomes  diseased  trouble  spreads  into  the  other  organs. 
When  the  wall  of  the  heart  fails,  the  liver  affords  it  temporary 
relief — thanks  to  the  interdependence  of  the  two  organs — by 
accommodating  mechanically  within  it  the  blood  that  other- 
wise would  have  over-burdened  the  cardiac  chaniliers.  But 
the  hepatic  functions,  and  in  their  turn  the  stomach  and  bo\v(»la, 
which  are  dependent  on  the  portal  circulation,  presently  l)ec()me 
deranged  ;  and  thereupon  the  heart  is  further  weakened  and  it 
may  be  finally  undone  by  a  set  of  conditions  created  by  itself 
and  for  its  own  immediate  temjx>rary  advantage.  The  heart 
has  paid  dear  for  the  accommodation.      The  day  of  reckoning 

^  Paget,  Quain's  "Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  1894,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 
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has  come.  Bad  has  led  to  worse.  A  vicious  circle  is  estab- 
lished :  tlie  penalty  attending  the  accommodating  process  and 
the  vit:iarious  action  bjr  which  one  organ  relieves  another  organ  ■ 
in  distresH.  This  result  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  at  varianca  " 
with  the  self-ad  justing,  selT-righting  properties  of  the  bodv. 
Instead  of  spontaneoualy  recovering,  one  diseiised  organ  is  found 
upsetting  other  organs  to  its  own  further  detrimentj  if  for  its 
own  temporary  reliet  It  would  apj»ear  tliat  this  must  be 
accepted  as  a  primary  or  essential  physiological  necessity  in 
connexion  with  all  complex  organisations  an<l  structures.  In 
physiology,  just  as  in  finance,  mutual  aci?oinniotlatiuii  is  in- 
valuable and  indeed  indispensable,  and  it  is  often  permanently 
as  well  as  temporarily  sucx^essful  inasmuch  as  it  aft'urds  time 
and  opportunity  for  recovery  of  position.  But  the  relation  on 
which  the  employment  of  it  depends,  namely,  the  mutual 
dependence  of  aasociated  mterests,  is  liable  to  land  us  in  wide- 
spread and  hopeless  ruin.  In  a  W(»rdj  vicious  circles  are  one 
of  the  penalties  that  have  to  be  paid  for  the  many  advant-ages 
of  orgauiaatiou,^  The  number  and  area  of  the  %aeious  circles 
set  up  by  tUseiuHe  are  practiciilly  uidimited.  Tlie  instances  just 
given  are  striking  examples,  but  a  similar  order  of  widening 
and  deef^ening  disturbances  may  be  tmced  into  all  the 
great  systems  in  disease  of  any  moment:  arrest  of  diges- 
tion, alimentittion  and  elimination;  disoixier  of  sleep;, 
interference  with  exei-cise  and  its  attendant  benefits,  and 
so  on. 

Another  feature  of  spontaneous  recovery  which  suggests  to 
the  most  casual  observer  the  necessity  of  interference  is  its 
intimate  association  in  many  instances  with  pain»  Some 
of  the  methods  of  Natural  Resistance,  Eelief,  and  Recovery 
involve  suffering,  that  is,  they  are  evoked  by  jmin  and 
other  kinds  of  distress.  The  effect  of  suffering  may  he 
to  arouse  attention  to  danger  and  to  originate  or  compel 
acts  tliat  are  favouralde  to  esciipe  or  relief.  We  have 
also  seen  that  ].iain  occupies  an  important  place  amongst  the 
conditions  that  favour  spontaneous  repair  and  recovery.  All 
this  is  true;  but,  however  valualde  its  promptings,  distress  is 
in  itself  essentially  evil   or   destructive.     Humanity   resents 

*  Cf.  AUchia,  Qtiwn'*  **Dieti(iniiry  of  Medicine,"  1804,  vol.  i.  p.  486* 
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this  dispensation:  it  is   impatient   of  distress   and   urgently 
demands  the  removal  of  it. 

Lastly,  our  study  of  the  natural  history  of  disease  has 
proved  to  us  that  recovery  is  seldom,  if  ever,  perfect.  New 
tissue  is  less  resistant  than  the  original.  Collateral  circula- 
tion is  a  more  precarious  condition  than  the  normal.  Com- 
pensatory hypertrophy  of  organs  is  comparatively  unstable. 
And  many  other  facts  bearing  on  this  point  will  occur  to  the 
reader. 

Clearly  it  is  not  enough  for  us  in  framing  general  prin- 
ciples of  treatment  to  recognise  the  existence  of  Natural 
Besistance,  Belief  and  Kecovery  working  in  our  favour,  and 
to  leave  the  result  to  Nature.  It  is  true  that  Nature  will 
always  make  an  attempt.  Occasionally  she  will  succeed.  But 
very  often  she  will  fall  short,  or  be  feeble  or  slow.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  her  methods,  adapted  for  general  application,  will  prove 
excessive,  damaging  or  even  disastrous  to  the  individual 
Therefore,  whilst  the  practitioner  of  medicine  must  make 
frank  and  free  acknowledgment  to  Nature,  and  must  study 
and  iinderstand  her  methods,  he  must  at  the  same  time 
realise  the  limited  character  of  her  activity,  and  not  only  this 
but  the  weaknecsses  and  drawbacks — in  a  word,  the  failures — 
of  some  of  her  provisions.  Clearly  Nature  is  not  enough. 
Whilst  the  conservative  factor  of  disease  is  to  be  recognised 
and  reckoned  with,  whilst  it  is  not  so  feeble  that  it  can  bo 
ignored,  it  is  not  perfect  nor  to  be  entirely  relied  upon.  It 
is  the  end  which  Nature  seeks  to  attain,  the  effect  which 
she  attempts  to  secure,  that  we  must  respect  and  promote : 
not  necessarily  Nature's  method,  which  is  often  imperfect 
and  too  often  ends  in  failure.  Thus  we  have  reached  a 
second  fundamental  conclusion  :  that  Nature  requires  guidance 
and  control  as  well  as  direct  assistance} 

Opportunity  of  Therapeutics. — In  such  interference 
consists  preventive  and  remedial  medicine,  speaking  broadly, 
for  many  other  considerations  of  a  lesser  kind  have  also  to 
be  weighed,  as  we  have  seen.  When  medicine  conies  to  the 
assistance  of  resistance  it  is  called  preventive  medicine, 
*  Cf.  Metchnikoff,  op,  cit.  p.  194. 
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prophylactic  treatment,  or  hygiene.  When  it  promotes 
recovery  and  affords  relief  it  constitutes  remedial  or  curative 
treatment  and  palliative  treatment,  or  simply  therapeutics. 

In  other  words,  preventive,  remedial,  and  palliative  treat- 
ment consists  in  throwing  ourselves  into  the  struggle  for  life 
and  health  on  the  side  of  spontaneous  resistance,  recovery 
and  relief.  This  constitutes  the  broadest  possible  statement 
of  the  aim,  object  or  rdU  of  the  practitioner  of  rational 
medicine;  and  of  the  position  which  he  ought  to  occupy 
in  relation  to  disease. 

The  Justification  of  Treatment. — The  proper  rela- 
tion of  Treatment  to  Disease  cannot,  however,  be  regarded 
as  satisfactorily  settled  without  some  reference  to  a  theo- 
retical objection  on  principle  which  has  been  raised  to  treat- 
ment :  that  it  is  contrary  to  nature's  great  law  of  evolution. 
The  Justification  of  Treatment  introduces  us,  first,  to  the 
Significance  of  Disease,  that  is,  the  place  which  disease  occupies 
in  the  great  scheme  of  life. 

All  the  previous  considerations  with  respect  to  patho- 
genetic influences,  resistance,  failure  of  resistance,  and  the 
occurrence,  course  and  ending  of  disease  relate  to  Man  as  an 
Individual.  The  effect  of  disease  on  Collective  Man — that  is, 
on  tlie  Race — is  altogether  different.  Whilst  disease  ends  in 
the  disablement  and  death  of  the  Individual,  it  promotes  the 
survival  and  progress  of  Collective  Man,  who  is  rising  to  a 
higlier  and  higher  position  in  relation  to  other  animals  and 
to  the  rest  of  nature,  and  in  respect  of  his  own  comfort  and 
happiness.  Disease  is  a  process  of  selection  by  which  nature 
maintains  and  improves  tlie  Eace.  Those  individuals  who  are 
insufiiciently  protected  and  repaired,  in  whom  natural  re- 
sistance, relief  and  recovery  fail,  become  diseased,  suffer  and 
die.  Tlio  unhealthy  are  tlius  eliminated,  Iciiving  those 
l)ehind  who  possess  resistance  and  recu]^x5rative  powder  more 
fully,  to  represent  and  to  continue  tlie  Race,  and  to  transmit  to 
^K)sterity  those  structures  and  qualities  which  are  best  adjusted 
to  the  circumstances  of  life.  Perfection  is  thus  being  con- 
stantly sought,  selection  being  in  effect  a  mefins  of  elaborat- 
ing^ the  provisions  of  adjustment  to  the  endless  variety  and 
incessant  changes  of  the  conditions  or  circumstances  of  life — 
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climatic,  seasonal,  cyclic,  social  and  otherwise — so  that  health 
may  be  constant  whilst  life  varies.  Natural  selection  thug 
insures  more  than  continuance  of  the  Race :  it  also  insures 
its  progress.  This  appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of 
life :  that  Nature's  first  concern  is  w^ith  the  life  of  the  Eace, 
not  with  that  of  the  Individual,  who  exists  not  for  himself 
but  for  the  Bace,  to  preserve  and  continue  it  and  to  benefit  it 
generally,  at  whatever  cost  of  health  and  life  to  himself,  until 
his  work  is  accomplished  and  his  time  ended : 

So  careful  of  the  type  she  seems, 
80  careless  of  the  single  life. 

Disease  and  death  in  the  Individual  constitute  the  method 
and  means  of  Natural  Selection,  and  are  essential  to  life  and 
inseparable  from  it,  as  far  as  it  is  known  by  us.  "  From 
famine  and  death,"  says  Darwin,  in  the  closing  words  of  Tht 
Origin  of  Species,  "  the  .  .  .  production  of  the  higher  animals 
directly  follows." 

Now  Medicine  is  charged  with  being  essentially  an  attempt 
to  defeat  this  great  natural  law,  because  its  object  is  to  pre- 
serve the  delicate,  disabled  and  infirm  individuals  whom 
selection  is  weeding  out  and  would  sweep  away  so  as  to  purge 
the  Bace  of  the  unfit.  This  is  a  serious  indictment.  It 
questions  the  very  morality  of  remedial  as  distinguished  from 
simple  palliative  treatment.  Happily  it  is  not  difficult  U) 
answer.  Medicine  can  be  justified  by  an  appeal  to  Nature  as 
well  as  to  sympathy. 

The  opposition  of  treatment  to  Nature  is  in  appearance 
only.  Those  who  urge  it  fail  to  consider  that,  even  when  un- 
fitness exists,  Tiaturcd  attempts  at  survival  are  made.  What- 
ever the  result  may  be — whether  health  and  life,  or  disease 
and  death — there  is  always  a  struggle,  that  is,  an  effort  or 
display  of  the  great  natural  provisions  of  resistance,  relief 
and  recovery.  Disease  does  not  originate  until  there  has 
been  a  struggle  of  the  natural  provisions  for  resistance  with 
pathogenetic  influences.  Disease  does  not  continue  without 
an  elaborate  and  persistent  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  natural 
provisions  for  repair  and  other  kinds  of  recovery;  and  at 
the  same  time  a  struggle  for  relief  from  pain  and  other  forms 
13 
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of  distress.  And  lastly,  when  the  force  of  disease  is  spent, 
the  body  does  not  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
left,  without  a  struggle  for  convalescence.  It  appears  to  be 
another  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  life,  equally  with 
natural  selection,  that  Nature  concerns  herself  with  the 
Individual  as  well  as  with  the  Race,  and  permits  and  enables 
the  Individual  to  employ  provisions  with  which  he  is  fur- 
nished, to  struggle  for  his  own  life  and  health  against  the 
causes,  the  presence,  and  the  effects  of  disease.  If  the  study 
of  life  introduces  us  to  disease  and  death  in  the  form  of 
natural  selection,  it  happily  introduces  us  also  to  prevention 
and  remedy  in  the  form  of  natural  resistance  and  recovery. 

Our  complete  duty  therefore  is  to  copy  and  favom-  Nature 
in  both  respects.  It  is  just  as  natural  to  lighten  the 
struggle  as  it  is  to  promote  the  selection.  First,  from  the 
side  of  the  Eace  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Race  it  is  correct 
to  preserve  and  advance  it :  to  assist  Nature  in  selecting  the 
fittest  individuals  and  thus  to  promote  and  advance  evolution. 
Second,  from  the  side  of  the  individual  and  in  the  interests  of 
the  Individual  the  chief  end  to  be  favoured  is  to  save  him,  and 
spare  him  the  many  penalties  and  sacrifices  attending  natural 
selection  as  a  means  of  evolution,  and  to  fit  him  to  stjind  the 
test  of  selection.  Now  "  fitness  "  means  fitness  for  the  circum- 
stances in  which  life  is  being  maintained,  for  the  environment : 
not  absolute  fitness,  which  is  an  unintelligible  quality.  If 
it  be  said  tliat  a  consumptive  is  unfit  to  survive,  and  therefore 
is  not  a  proper  object  of  treatment,  the  statement  to  be 
complete  and  accurate  should  run — in  the  ordinary  English 
climate,  or  in  a  changeable  climate.  A  consumptive  is  not 
unfit  to  survive  in  a  fresh  open  country  with  an  equable 
temperature.  He  lives  in  such  a  place  with  comfort ;  very 
probably  is  the  most  valuable  life  of  the  whole  community ; 
and  ought  to  be  preserved. 

Thus  the  aim  or  end  of  Medicine  might  be  said  to  consist 
in  taking  under  our  care  the  interests  of  the  individual 
patient  that  he  may  not  be  left  to  suffer  from  the  miserable 
application  of  general  laws :  to  promote  the  life  and  happiness 
of  the  individual  (without  breaking  an  elementjiry  law  of 
Nature   by  retaining  tlie   uiitit)  by  so   altering  the   circum- 
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stances  around  him,  or  so  altering  him,  that  they  and  he  may 
be  mutually  adapted  to  each  other  (preventive  treatment) ;  and 
if  disease  or  disability  have  arisen,  by  placing  and  keeping 
him  in  circumstances  so  modified  or  so  selected  that  he  may 
regain  fitness,  and  recover  or  at  least  survive  in  them,  free 
from  discomfort  and  from  the  risk  of  further  disease  (remedial 
treatment).  In  a  word,  artificial  selection  is  substituted  for 
natural  selection.  Both  the  Race  and  the  Individual  may 
then  be  preserved.  Man  controls  Nature  in  this  direction  as 
in  80  many  others ;  turns  to  his  advantage  her  great  laws ; 
and  claims  that  his  hygienic  and  therapeutical  methods  are 
scientific 


CHAPTER   VIIL 
MEANS   OF  TREATMENT. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  the  many  different  means  which  are  employed  to 
fulfil  the  indications  for  treatment  reached  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  Only  a  brief  survey  will  be  made  of  the  different 
groups  of  remedial  measures,  which  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
find  fully  discussed  in  other  treatises. 

Drugs  fall  under  the  head  of  Materia  Medica,  Phar- 
macology and  Therapeutics.^  Surgical  measures  are  studied 
practically,  in  connexion  with  lectures  and  text -books  on 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Surgery.  Electricity,  Baths  and 
Massage  are  the  subjects  of  special  treatises,  but  cannot  be 
learned  usefully  without  close  practical  study  and  training 
in  the  use  of  apparatus  and  manipulations.  Greneral  care  and 
management  in  acute  disease  includes  feeding  of  the  sick, 
ventilation  of  the  room,  and  attention  to  the  skin,  urine, 
bowels,  and  the  wants,  comfort  and  happiness  generally  of  the 
patient ;  it  is  practically  synonymous  with  Nursing.  The 
student  will  turn  to  works  on  nursing  and  diet  for  information 
on  the  theory  of  this  essential  department  of  treatment ;  but 
he  must  also  learn  the  subject  practiciiUy.  He  must  not  regard 
it  as  the  nurse's  province  to  plan  these  or  any  measures  of  a 
remedial  kind.  Her  duty  is  to  carry  out  the  practitioner's 
orders  in  this  as  in  every  other  part  of  her  task.  The 
medical  attendant  ouj^ht  to  be  able  to  control,  criticise  and 

*  See  **  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  :  au  Introduction  to  the  Rational 
Treatment  of  Disease,"  by  the  Author. 
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correct  when  necessary  all  that  the  nurse  does,  down  to  the 
smallest  detalL  Beyond  general  management  in  acute  disease, 
the  same  great  group  of  therapeutical  measures  are  employed  in 
chronic  disease  and  in  the  many  slight  ailments  or  disorders 
which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  ordinary  medical  practice. 
Thus,  amongst  the  principal  means  of  treatment  in  such  a  case 
we  always  have  to  consider  Exercise,  Best,  and  particularly 
the  balance  of  these  two  powerful  influences  on  health — 
occupation,  relaxation,  habits  of  work;  and  the  Nervous 
Influences  which  surround  the  patient.  Every  prescription 
that  is  given  under  these  circumstances  is  kept  subordinate  to 
directions  for  living  in  accordance  with  the  elementary  laws 
of  physiology.  Attention  to  these  is  in  many  instances  the 
only  help  that  nature  requires. 

Of  the  different  means  of  treatment  which  have  been 
mentioned,  only  four  groups  appear  to  call  for  examination 
in  the  present  work,  namely  food,  exercise,  rest  and  the 
purely  nervous  influences.  The  reader  will  understand  that 
in  discussing  the  actions  and  uses  of  these  powerful  remedies 
we  propose  to  deal  with  principles  only.  The  details  of  their 
therapeutical  applications  will  be  illustrated  in  Section  II. 


FOOD. 

Food  occupies  a  peculiar  place  amongst  the  means  of 
treatment  in  this  respect  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  them  that 
is  always  employed.  There  are  many  instances  of  illness  in 
which  drugs,  rest,  exercise,  surgical  measures  and  other  classes 
of  remedies  are  neither  indicated  nor  ordered  :  food  is  indicated 
and  given  in  every  instance.  Yet  it  would  appear  that  this 
consideration  is  frequently  overlooked  by  the  young  practitioner. 
In  spite  of  it  and  of  the  fact  that  he  has  studied  the  com- 
position and  actions  of  food  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
physiology  even  more  fully  than  he  has  learned  those  of  drugs 
in  connexion  with  pharmacology,  he  fails  to  appreciate  the 
powerful  instrument  for  good  or  for  evil  which  he  possesses  in 
diet,  and  which  he  employs,  or  is  supposed  to  employ,  in  the 
treatment  of  every  patient.     Excepting  in  acute  disease  and 
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in  disorders  and  disectses  of  the  alimentary  canal,  he  often 
orders  diet  in  response  to  the  casual  suggestions  of  patients  and 
their  friends,  or  as  a  matter  of  routine ;  or  more  often  he 
simply  ignores  it.  No  doubt  in  some  instances  the  beginner 
in  private  practice  is  driven  to  take  up  this  position  by  the 
consciousness  that  his  patients  know  more  about  the  details  of 
the  subject  than  he  does  himself,  and  because  he  finds  tliat  it 
is  easier  to  be  complacent  than  to  enter  on  a  discussion  where 
his  ignorance  might  be  exposed.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that  the  therapeutist  should,  to  begin  with, 
appreciate  the  following  two  points  in  relation  to  the  employ- 
ment of  food  as  a  means  of  treatment.  The  first  of  these  points 
is  that  food  has  a  variety  of  actions  on  the  body  in  health  and 
disease  besides  that  of  simple  nutrition.  Food  is  not  a  mere 
matter  of  feeding  or  giving  nourishment.  Food  is  to  be  em- 
ployed as  a  means  of  treatment  at  once  powerful  and  delicate, 
calculated  not  only  to  nourish  the  tissues  but  to  produce  im- 
mediate, specific  and  remote  effects  of  a  perfectly  definite  and 
natural  character  on  the  different  organs  of  the  body  just  like 
the  different  medicines.  Beginning  with  its  admission  into 
the  mouth,  and  ending  with  the  elimination  of  its  products 
by  the  different  organs  of  excretion,  food  possesses  a  remarkable 
number  and  variety  of  physiological  actions  in  respect  of  its 
kind,  form  and  amount,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  given. 
So  potent  a  means  of  treatment  ought  to  be  intelligently 
handled  in  obedience  to  clearly  defined  indications,  such  as  we 
have  discovered  in  the  preceding  chapters.  The  second  point 
is  that  if  the  practitioner  do  not  order  the  diet,  some  one  else 
will — his  patients  or  their  friends.  Wlien  he  permits  them 
to  do  so,  that  is  to  take  an  important  part  of  the  treatment 
out  of  his  hands,  he  usually  finds  that  patients  yield  to  tastes 
and  habits  that  may  be  morbid,  or  to  advice  which  is  well- 
meant  but  probaUy  unwise ;  and  that  patients'  friends  are 
moved  by  one  thought  only — to  "  supj)ort  the  strength " 
wliatever  else  may  be  the  result,  ignorant  or  unmindful  as 
they  are  of  the  other  actions  of  food.  Therefore  the  prac- 
titioner must  never  lose  control  of  the  diet.  It  is  not  enough 
that  he  should  permit  different  foods:  he  must  employ  them 
definitely  as  carefully -ordered  means  of  treatment.     And  when 
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he  is  deliberately  planning  treatment  and  reviewing  his 
remedies  in  each  case,  he  should  always  think  of  food  before 
he  thinks  of  medicine,  and  give  it  a  corresponding  position  of 
importance  in  his  directions  to  the  nurse  or  patient. 

Kinds,  Forms,  Amount  and  Frequency. 

Of  the  hinds  and  forms  of  food  employed  in  the  treatment 
of  disease  no  systematic  description  is  called  for  in  this  place. 
These  subjects  are  fully  discussed  in  works  on  Dietetics;  and 
they  will  only  be  alluded  to  incidentally  in  the  following 
pages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  actions  and  uses  of  food  cannot 
be  profitably  noticed  for  our  present  purpose  without  a  brief 
preliminary  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  amount  and 
frequency  of  administration. 

Amount. — ^Whatever  the  kind  and  form  of  food  indicated, 
the  amount  of  it  must  be  definitely  arranged  as  a  point  of 
equal  importance.  Quantity  is  estimated  and  ordered  by  the 
fluid  ounce  and  pint  for  fluids,  by  the  ounce  for  solids  in 
hospital  practice,  but  less  rigidly  in  private  practice ;  by  the 
number  of  eggs ;  by  the  tea-spoonful  or  table-spoonful  of  jellies 
and  other  concentrated  materials,  and  so  on. 

Naturally  the  allowance  varies  widely  with  the  age,  sex, 
habits  and  circumstances  of  the  patient,  and  of  course  with 
the  nature  of  his  disease.  Quite  independently  of  this,  how- 
ever, quantity  is  an  element  of  food  or  feeding  which 
possesses  of  itself  quite  definite  actions,  and  can  be  turned  to 
useful  therai>eutic  ends.  A  large  amount  of  food  has  the 
effect  of  overfeeding  the  patient ;  and  is  employed  mainly  in 
wasting  diseases,  especially  tuberculosis,  in  the  repair  of  wounds 
in  strong  healthy  subjects,  and  during  convalescence.  Over- 
feeding is  carried  out  by  making  the  diet  attractive  in  form 
and  kind,  with  an  allowance  of  beer  or  wine  or  other  agreeable 
beverage ;  by  insuring  pleasing,  cheerful  surroundings  at  meal 
times;  or  in  the  case  of  severe  illness  by  presenting  it  purtly  in 
fluid,  partly  in  highly  concentrated  form.  On  the  contrary, 
a  small  amount  of  food  constitutes  what  we  call  "  spare  diet," 
which  relieves  the  alimentary  canal,  the  assimilative  organs, 
the  metabolic   functions  and   the  excretory  organs,  of  much 
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work,  and  especially  allowe  complete  disposal  of  the  excrenien- 
titious  products  of  previous  excess.  Spar©  diet  is  therefore 
employed  in  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  Iwwets,  portal  con- 
gestion,  hepatic  disorder,  high  tension,  gcait,  rbeiimatism,  and 
renal  disorders  and  diseases.  There  may  be  considerable 
difficulty  in  ordering  low  diet,  and  still  more  difficulty  in 
enforcing  it,  at  least  in  private  practice.  Sometimes  we  have 
to  be  content  witli  such  general  directions  as  *'  Don't  eat  much 
of  anything;"  or  we  are  more  specific  and  say  "  Omit  every 
second  dish,**  and  *'  Never  take  two  helpinga"  Another  plan 
is  to  direct  the  patient  to  fast  on  a  particular  day  of  tlie 
week,  that  18,  to  fast  as  regards  all  but  the  simplest  fooda 
Or  a  deliberate  attempt  is  made  to  spoil  the  patient's  appetite 
for  his  regular  n^eals  by  ordering  a  glass  of  milk  or  taa»* 
sayi  an  hour  before  luncheon  or  dinner,  or  plain  unattractiva 
far'e.  When  it  is  a  question  of  gmallness  of  bulk  only,  food 
is  given  of  a  highly  nutritions  kind. 

In  a  small  number  of  instances  the  invaluable  action  of 
complete  fasting  is  indicated.  In  all  cases  of  grave  abdominal 
disease,  such  as  acntc  intestinal  obstruction,  peritonitis  (h^ml 
or  general),  perforations,  etc.,  this  means  is  temporarily  em- 
ployed, in  order  to  secure  as  complete  rest  of  the  viscera  as 
e<an  be  obtained  without  drugs,  and  also  in  order  to  prevent 
the  evil  effects  of  the  presence  of  uudigesteil  food  and  its 
chemical  and  flatulent  products  witliin  the  alimentary  canaL 
Feeding  is  often  carried  to  a  dangerous  as  well  as  fofjlish 
extent  under  tliese  circumstances.  TJie  patient's  condition  is 
critical,  life  or  death  is  to  be  decided  within  a  few  hours, 
and  food  is  positively  hartafuL  Probably  many  lives  are  lost 
in  the  stage  of  reaction  of  Asiatic  cholera  by  erroneous  en- 
deavours to  '*  keep  up  the  patient's  strength,"  ' 

Biiferent  from  the."^  extremes  is  the  action  of  what  may 
he  called  moderate  feeding,  for  instance,  of  the  three  pints  oi 
good  fluid  nourishment  which  are  now  geneniliy  recogidsed 
as  the  proper  allowance  in  acute  specific  fevers.  The  dangers 
of  unnecessary  and  excessive  feeding  have  just  been  refen*ed 
to  ]  but  short  of  these  extremes,  it  must  be  remembered  that 

^  W.  Rol*erte,  BriL  Mtd.  Journ.,  London,  18&0,  YoL  ii,  p,  S85. 
'  Macnaniara,  Quaiu'ii  "  Dictionary  of  Mt^tiicintJ,**  vdi  i,  p,  32d, 
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tiiere  are  limits  to  the  usefulness  of  what  many  might  regard 
aa  a  moderate  allowance  of  nourishment,  and  that  whatever 
is  not  required  by  the  system  is  calculated  to  create  disorder. 
These  limits  must  therefore  be  respected.  There  is  great 
diflSculty  in  this  matter  with  patients'  friends,  especially 
women.  The  present  disposition  is  to  overfeed  all  patients. 
Even  the  profession  must  plead  guilty  to  this :  the  reaction 
induced  in  the  treatment  of  fevers  by  Graves's  famous  motto 
has  been  extreme.  Feeding  is  also  the  ready  method  of  treat- 
ment adopted  by  anxious  relatives  in  every  instance  where 
one  "  is  looking  poorly."  But  the  very  excess  of  nourishment 
thrown  into  the  system  tends  to  interfere  with  the  activity  of 
nutrition,  much  as  heaping  on  coal  chokes  or  drowns  a  fire. 
A  great  many  persons  are  short  of  elimination,  not  of  ali- 
mentation, when  they  are  looking  poorly.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  many  so-called  "  strengthening  things  "  are 
really  of  low  nutritive  value  and  that  others  of  them  are 
very  imperfectly  assimilated. 

When  a  patient's  condition  becomes  critical  from  refusal 
of  food  or  insuperable  antipathy  to  it,  resort  must  be  had  to 
forced  feeding. 

Frequency, — Inseparably  associated  with  the  amount  of 
food  is  the  frequency  of  its  administration.  To  insure  the 
effect  desired,  food  is  ordered  to  be  given  or  taken  at  certtiin 
intervals.  In  acute  disease  patients  are  fed  every  two  hours, 
one  hour,  or  half-hour,  day  and  night,  according  to  the  urgency 
of  the  indications.  As  recovery  advances,  the  frequency  of 
feeding  is  steadily  reduced,  until  the  ordinary  number  of  meals 
is  reached.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  nurse  to  observe  the  hours 
of  feeding  with  punctuality  ;  but  she  may  be  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  freedom  of  judgment  in  this  direction,  if  sleep  be 
more  important  or  other  circumstances  contraindieate  nourish- 
ment. Indeed  there  are  cases  in  which  the  paradoxical  course 
must  be  observed  of  withholding  nourishment  because  the 
patient  is  so  low.  Even  a  nutrient  enema,  a  most  promising 
method  of  giving  support  in  such  conditions,  may  do  harm 
at  the  crisis  of  a  disease  or  in  the  profound  anaemia  of 
gastric  haemorrhage,  the  movement,  distress  and  reflex  effect 
which  attend  its  administration  quenching  the  last  spark  of 
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lifa  Again,  if  a  patient  be  moribund  from  acute  disease,  or 
his  condition  utterly  hopeless,  as  in  advanced  carcinoma,  it 
is  unnecessary  and  cruel  to  observe  strictness  of  feeding  in 
respect  of  frequency,  amount,  fixed  hours,  and  character  of 
nourishment. 

Even  in  chronic  disease  the  frequency  of  feeding  is  not 
immaterial.  Thus  gravel  indicates  a  somewhat  larger  number 
of  small  meals  with  a  view  to  prevent  extreme  height  and  depth 
of  the  acid  and  alkaline  waves ;  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  on 
the  contrary,  demands  longer  intervals  than  ordinary  between 
meals,  in  order  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  the  stomach. 

Special  times  or  hours  of  feeding  have  to  be  arranged  in 
some  diseases.  In  phthisis  the  first  meal  of  the  day  is  given 
very  early  in  the  morning,  so  that  cough  may  be  assisted  or 
lightened,  expectoration  promoted,  the  exhaustion  of  a  bad 
night  counteracted,  and  the  patient  enabled  to  rise  betimes 
and  leave  his  bedroom  for  a  fresher  atmosphere.  Asthmatical 
and  certain  other  patients  may  have  to  eat  their  principal 
meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  order  to  prevent  dyspeptic 
and  reflex  troubles  in  the  night ;  and  so  on. 

Actions  and  Uses  of  Food. 
Immediate  Local  Actions  and  Uses. 

The  physiological  actions  of  food  may  and  often  do  begin 
before  it  reaches  the  mouth.  Its  value  as  a  lueans  of  rousing 
tlie  digestive  organs  and  thus  indirectly  of  nourishing  as  well 
as  stimulating  the  body  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  impres- 
sion it  makes  on  the  senses  of  smell  and  sight ;  and  indeed 
on  the  impression  which  is  made  on  the  patient's  mind  by 
the  circumstances  connected  with  planning  and  preparing  his 
diet  and  placing  it  before  him.  It  is  not  only  to  insure  its 
being  taken  tliat  food  is  made  attractive,  pleasing  or  at  least 
tolerable.  Another  effect  of  the  first  importance  originates 
in  agreeable  stimulation  of  the  palate,  eye  and  mind  by  a 
well-arranged  meaL  All  the  digestive  functions  are  aroused 
—  salivation  very  quickly  to  begin  with,  and  thereupon 
insalivation,  deglutition,  gastric  activity  and  the  rest.  The 
tlierapeutist   must   not    forget  that  the  palate,  in  particular. 
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is  more  than .  a  janitor  and  guard.  It  gives  a  signal 
through  the  nervous  system  to  the  active  organs  of  digestion; 
and  if  it  have  been  affected  agreeably,  evokes  circulatory 
excitement,  secretions  and  muscular  movements  throughout 
the  alimentaiy  canaL  This  is  a  necessaiy  physiological 
arrangement  in  the  healthy  body:  how  important  must 
it  be  to  make  a  pleasing  impression  on  the  palate  in 
acute  disease  where  nutrition  is  vital!  All  the  parts  of 
the  digestive  function  are  depressed  in  acute  disease,  parti- 
cularly febrile  affections,  and  there  are  serious  difficulties 
in  sustaining  or  restoring  them.  The  first  difficulty  is  the 
anorexia  which  attends  most  illnesses,  at  least  for  a  time. 
Thirst  is  the  only  prominent  form  of  demand  for  ingesta. 
What  is  more  serious,  stupor,  indifference  and  apathy  super- 
vene in  the  worst  phases  of  acute  disease,  feeding  is  violently 
resisted  in  delirium,  and  the  patient  would  perish  of  exhaustion 
if  left  to  himself.  That  acute  disease  also  arrests  or  perverts 
the  digestive  activities  is  proved  by  the  state  of  the  tongue 
and  mouth,  by  the  hopeless  way  in  which  a  bolus  is  rolled 
about  in  the  mouth  and  "will  not  go  down,"  and  by  the 
discomfort,  sickness  or  diarrhoea  which  it  may  set  up  if 
it  be  swallowed.  The  nausea,  loathing  and  positive  misery 
which  attend  feeding  in  some  patients  ought  to  be  pre- 
vented. It  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  that  invalid 
diet  is  usually  plain.  Patients  describe  dietetic  treatment 
as  consisting  in  cutting  off  everything  that  is  worth  eat- 
ing. It  is  also  commonly  monotonous.  Milk  and  beef-tea 
are  given  continuously  and  with  painful  frequency  and  re- 
gularity for  weeks  on  end ;  and  even  the  appetite  of  a  con- 
valescent flags  at  the  sight  of  his  daily  mutton  chop  and  custard 
pudding.  In  many  chronic  affections,  particularly  nervous 
disorders  of  digestion,  sufficient  study  is  not  made  of  dishes, 
menUy  table  and  company  as  distinguished  from  the  simple 
food.  It  is  not  surprising  that  loss  of  weight  and  strength 
as  well  as  depression  of  spirits  is  our  usual  experience  under 
these  circumstances. 

Clearly,  in  order  to  be  of  use  in  disease,  food  should  be 
of  a  kind  or  form  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  please 
the  patient.      This  end  can  be  secured  in  several  ways : 
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In  the  first  place,  we  may  do  so  by  orilering  attractive 
and  attractively  cooked  food,  or  Food  whicl*  if  not  positively 
attractive  8hall  be  as  little  unattractive  as  jKisj^ible.  In- 
valid cookery  as  an  art  ougbt  to  be  more  studied  by  the 
practitioner.  In  acute  disease  food  is  presented  in  fluid 
form  which  invites  the  thii'sty  patient.  But  this  is  not 
enough ;  and  moi*6  should  Ite  done  to  cultivate  relish.  Even 
milk,  the  most  nimple  aud  monotonous  of  all  nutritious 
foods,  can  be  presented  in  a  gieat  variety  of  forms  with 
VLuy  little  trouble — natural,  boiled,  peptonised,  iced,  curdled, 
mixed  with  a  little  tea  or  coffee,  strained  off  liread,  etc.  Tea 
made  with  water  or  with  milk  might  be  gi%*en  more  often 
than  is  tlie  custom.  Broths  are  of  quite  different  tiiste,  but 
of  pnicfcically  equal  value,  according  to  the  kind  f»f  meiit  from 
which  they  are  mada  We  discover  here  the  importance  of 
variety  in  invalid  dietetics.  A  delicate  child  who  refuses 
meat  will  take  freely  of  almost  equally  nutritious  hread-«ind- 
butter ;  and  the  addition  of  a  little  preserve  will  entice  it  to 
eat  still  more.  An  alcoholic  whose  Ivope  of  temiwraiy  reform 
and  recovery  Ues  in  hia  being  able  to  substitute  food  lV>r 
drink  may  loattie  fish  and  chicken  but  enjoy  tripe  judiciously 
recommended  to  him.  In  his  attempts  at  scientific  feeding, 
the  practitioner  too  often  forgets  to  ask  the  patient  what  he 
would  like  to  hava 

Of  course  it  is  possible  to  carry  the  atti^activeness  of  invalid 
food  too  far.  Oljviously  it  must  not  be  m  rich  as  to  l>e  indiges- 
tible or  to  terupt  the  chronic  patient  to  excess.  Neither  must 
diet  be  ordered  in  such  a  way  or  in  such  form  jis  to  be*' attractive" 
to  the  patient  iu  another  sense — in  the  sense  of  making  him 
think  of  every  dish  he  Uistes  and  every  mouthful  he  consumei^ 
and  tjua^tion  whether  it  suits  him.  This  caution  is  parti- 
cularly necessary  in  certain  aises  of  dyayjepsia,  in  gout  and  in 
gravel.  When  the  directions  for  diet  in  these  diseases  are 
being  given,  and  still  more  when  their  results  are  being 
watched  and  tested,  it  i^  of  the  fimt  im^Hirtance  that  the 
whole  arrangement  should  be  made  as  simple,  easy,  natural, 
undemonsti-ative,  iis  much  a  matter-of-course,  as  possible. 
Otherwise  the  patient's  attention  is  daily  or  even  hourly 
attracted  to  his  condition  and  to  the  activity  and  success  of 
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his  digestive  functions ;  and  he  watches  in  particular  whether 
and  how  far  each  diet  and  dish  agrees  with  him.  We 
must  therefore  respect  it  as  an  important  complement  of  the 
rules  appertaining  to  the  selection  of  food,  that  the  patient 
be  discouraged  and  distracted  from  self-observation  of  this  kini 
We  need  scarcely  add  that  there  arq  many  instances  in  which 
it  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  unwise  to  entice  the  patient 
to  eat  or  drink.  The  "  sinking  "  of  the  dyspeptic,  the  fits  of 
"  lowness  "  of  the  gouty,  the  "  faint  feelings  "  of  the  alcoholic, 
and  the  cravings  of  the  subject  of  acute  rheumatism  and  the 
.typhoid  convalescent  must  all  be  firmly  resisted. 

In  the  second  place,  judgment  should  be  exercised  in 
suggesting,  proposing,  and  offering,  presenting  or  administer- 
ing food.  It  is  often  unwise  to  plan  the  diet  in  the 
patient's  presence;  and  it  is  still  more  unwise,  as  well  as 
unnecessary,  to  keep  the  whole  stock  of  the  day's  food  in 
the  sick-room  as  is  so  often  done.  There  are  great 
differences  between  nurses  and  between  friends  in  the  art 
of  persuading  patients  to  be  fed :  in  coaxing  food  down  in 
the  child,  in  the  irritable,  in  the  aged,  in  the  semi-demented, 
in  the  insane,  by  a  variety  of  artifices  and  the  exercise 
of  patience,  by  affecting  indifference,  or  even  by  recommend- 
ing the  reverse.  Another  way  of  overcoming  a  patient's 
objection  to  food  is  to  make  the  quantity  offered  him  smalL 
Each  of  the  feeds  is  not  unwillingly  taken  ;  and  given  every 
hour  they  reach  the  necessary  amount.  But  patients  do  com- 
plain of  the  worrying  effect  of  frequent  feeding:  they  tell 
us  that  they  get  no  rest.  Great  judgment  and  tact  are 
demanded  of  the  nurse  in  such  circumstances. 

Lastly,  in  chronic  disorders  and  diseases,  when  nutrition 
is  an  important  indication,  appetite  can  be  created  artificially 
by  means  of  well-planned  aromatic  bitters  given  immediately 
before  meals,  and  relish  promoted  by  an  allowance  of  wine 
or  beer  of  suitable  kind  and  amount.  This  is  one  of  the 
chief  uses  of  these  beverages,  and  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  the  young  practitioner.  Of  equal  importance  is  it  that  he 
should  learn  the  value  of  attention  to  the  menu,  the  table,  the 
room,  the  service,  the  company  and  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  meals  of  some  of  his  patients. 
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When  food  reach  as  the  stoinach  it  excites  the  rliga*!t] 
and  aksfjrptive  acti^'ities  of  that  organ.  Gastric  digestion 
a  complex  process.  Nerves,  ves&ela,  miiscles,  aixd  glands  are 
all  called  into  action  and  cnntinue  at  work  for  ^veral  honn?^ ; 
the  elastic  walla  are  subjected  to  a  considerable  strain  by  the 
mechanical  presence  of  food  and  its  gaseous  products;  and 
the  elTect  of  an  ordinary  meal  is  only  completed  on  the 
evacuation  of  the  stomach  with  a  view  to  rest*  The  succeae 
of  this  bout  of  functional  activity  depends  on  (inter  alia)  the 
amount,  kind,  form  and  frequency  of  the  food.  If  food  be  un- 
suitable  in  any  of  these  or  in  other  raspects,  entarrh  occurs* 
wTong  decompositions  of  the  inge^ta  are  set  up,  retention  in- 
atead  of  evacuation  occurs,  and  the  many  familiar  plieuoraena 
of  indigestion  am  developed,  Now  auitability  is  a  relative 
terra.  It  depends  on  stomach,  on  food  or  on  both.  It  is 
essential  to  rememl>er  this  in  health ;  in  feeding  the  sick  it 
has  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  constantly.  In  the  first  _ 
place  the  organs  of  digestion  are  depressed  or  othervsiee  dis-  ■ 
turbed  by  disease  with  few  exceptions.  Nausea,  flatulence, 
hiccup,  diarrhoea,  large  pale  stools,  bilious  aspect,  and  thick 
urine  all  proclaim  weak  digestion.  Many  tliseases  of  tlie  heart, 
lungs,  and  liver  are  tiec^ssarily  attended  with  p<:>rtal  con- 
gestion and  dyspepsia.  Disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
digestive  and  absorbent  system  themselves  constitute  a  c^n* 
eiderable  proportion  of  the  crises  met  with  in  pmctice. 

In  the  second  place,  indepentlently  of  disability  of  tha 
organs  of  digestion,  the  kind  of  food  intlicated  liy  the  nutritive 
demands  during  illness  may  be  difticult  to  digest  Milk  is 
by  no  means  so  easily  digested  as  some  believe.  Broths  and 
other  slops  may  prove  so  flatulent  that  they  have  to  be  dis- 
continued Stimulants  oft^n  disagree*  Idiosyncrasies  as  to 
eggs  and  milk  unfortunately  are  met  with  occasionally,  and 
when  they  occur  together  they  reduce  the  practitioner  to  a 
condition  approaching  positive  helplessness  in  his  attempts  at 
feeding.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the  quantity  of  nourish- 
ment given  in  disease  is  apt  to  cause  indigestion,  however 
digestible  it  may  be  in  kind.  Flatulence,  vmuiting,  diarrhcea^ 
undigested  matters  in  the  fasces,  broken  sleep  and  palpitation, 
as  they  are  met  with  in  acute  disease,  are  common  eflects  of 
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o^verfeeding ;  and  tympanites,  haemorrhage  and  even  perfora- 
tixcn  may  be  the  i-esult  in  typhoid  fever.  Anxious  relatives 
&xie  slow  to  be  convinced  of  this  truth ;  and  practitioners  are 
xiLot  infrequently  blind  to  it.  When  will  people  learn  that  an 
SLmount  of  highly  nutritious  food  which  would  upset  the 
li^ealthy  cannot  possibly  benefit  the  sick  ? 

All  these  considerations  are  to  be  kept  in  view  when  food 
ijs  employed  as  a  means  of  treatment.      In  every  case  that 
ocmes  under  our  care,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  food  must 
not  only   be   given :  we   must  see   that  it   is   digested,  as  a 
necessary  preliminary  to   assimilation,   and   that  indigestion 
and  its  many  disturbing  or  even   dangerous  effects  on  the 
other  organs,  particularly  the  heart,  are  prevented ;  and  if  the 
appetite  of  the  invalid  fall  away  (for  instance  in  phthisis),  a 
"purgative  and  several  days'  spare  diet  are  to  be  ordered  in- 
stead of  the  abundant  liquid  nourishment  which  is  usually 
thrust  upon  him. 

Digestibility  of  invalid  food  can  be  secured  in  several 
ways.  The  degrees  of  digestibility  of  the  ordinary  kinds  of 
food  are  well  known — of  meats,  chicken,  poultry,  fish,  shell- 
fish and  Crustacea,  eggs,  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  bread  and 
other  cereal  products,  farinaceous  and  saccharine  preparations, 
vegetables,  fruits,  and  the  many  kinds  of  beverages,  etc.  Next 
to  selection  of  the  kind  of  food,  the  form  of  it  win  be  so  ordered 
as  to  simplify  digestion.  The  endless  number  of  dishes  made 
from  the  foods  just  named  afford  abundant  choice  from  this 
point  of  view.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  in  acute 
disease,  when  the  digestive  functions  of  the  stomach  particu- 
larly are  at  a  low  ebb,  the  fluid  food  which  must  be  pre- 
Bcribed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  comparatively  easily  dealt 
with  by  the  stomach  and  intestine.  But  this  method  must 
not  be  abused :  fluid  nourishment  proves  very  flatulent  in 
cardiac  cases,  for  example.  We  have  seen  also  that  one  of 
the  simplest  and  surest  methods  of  insuring  the  digestion  of 
food  in  disease  is  to  restrict  the  amount  of  it,  and  to  regulate 
the  frequency  of  its  administration ;  and  it  is  far  bett^^r  to 
attain  the  desired  end  in  this  way  than  by  prohibiting  a 
number  of  articles  altogether. 

The  digestion  of  invalid  food  can  be  promoted  indirectly 
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by  increasing  the  digestive  activities  of  the  alimentaiy  canal. 
Stimu hints  of  the  ap|>etite,  palate  and  imlivary  glands,  arid  of 
the  gastric  and  iutestiiial  nerves,  circulation,  glantisand  muscles, 
have  this  action  when  given  shortly  before  meals,  and  are  ex-  ■ 
teueively  employed,  particularly  duiing  canvalescence.  A  short 
rest  Ijefore  meals  lias  the  same  gwjd  etfect ;  and  we  may  rejiait 
that  every  well -ordered  well-appointed  mejil  is  a  stomtiebic  tonic  ■ 
in  itself  of  the  i>est  kind.  It  may  appear  remarkable  at  first 
fiiglit  that  there  are  limits  even  to  the  advantages  of  iligesti- 
bility  of  food  for  the  sict  The  functionfl  of  the  stomach  and 
bowel  tend  to  become  impaired  by  complete  or  protracted 
rent ;  and  the  liabitnal  employment  of  pepsin  and  pancreatic 
prepamtions  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  digestion  of 
a  ki*g6  meal  is  unscientific  and  unsonud.  At  certain  stages 
of  convalescence,  as  we  saw  in  Chapter  Y.,  change  must  be 
made  from  liquid  to  semi -solid,  from  semi -solid  to  solid  fare. 
Sir  William  Koberts  suggests  that  tea  and  coffee  4ict  bene- 
ficially ou  the  stomach  in  part  hy  retarding  digestion.^ 
There  are  also  coniEtioua  in  which  gastric  digestion  is  left 
uncompleted  with  advantage.  Certain  articles  of  diet  are 
deliberately  selected  because  a  large  residue  leaves  the 
stomach  undigested  and  serves  to  excite  the  peristaltic  action  ■ 
and  gknda  of  the  bowels  when  these  are  feeble;  such  are 
whole-meal,  fruits,  etc.  In  yet  another  class  of  cases  the 
other  extreme  is  indicated— complete  readiness  of  food  forfl 
absorption  independently  of  gastric  digestion ;  and  tliis  is 
attained  by  ordering  x*eptonised  preparations.  Indeed  nutri- 
tion has  often  to  be  maintained  whilst  every  function  of  the 
stomach  is  in  complete  abeyance  for  a  time ;  and  then  re- 
course is  had  to  the  rectum. 


I 


In  tlie  intestine  food  and  its  products  excite  similar 
activity  of  glands,  vessels,  nerves  and  muscles  to  that  of  the 
stomach.  The  result  is  further  digestion  and  complete  prepara- 
tion for  absorption,  which  is  carried  on  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  bowel,  including  tlie  rectum,  under  the  stimulat- 
ing iufiuence  {inter  alia)  of  the  presence  and  character  of  the 
products  and  residues  of  digestion.     With  the  excreta  added 

^  W.  Rolieits,  op.  cU^t  p.  110. 
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to  them  the  food-residues  excite  peristalsis  and  secure  their 
own  evacuation. 

In  dietetic  treatment  every  advantage  is  taken  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  physiological  actions  of  food  on  the  intestine, 
and  also  of  the  fact  that  here  also  all  the  functions  of  the 
parts  concerned — digestive,  absorptive,  excretory,  propulsive — 
are  lowered  by  disease.  Thus  when  the  bowel  itself  and  the  re- 
lated parts  are  disordered  or  diseased,  we  may  order  diet  either 
to  afford  them  rest  or  to  increase  their  functional  activity  accord- 
ing to  the  indication  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  we  accomplish  these  • 
ends  by  means  of  the  kind,  the  composition  or  the  quantity  of 
the  food.  Thus  we  allow  water  only,  and  this  sparingly,  in 
acute  appendicitis;  we  insure  perfect  gastric  digestion  in 
chronic  dysentery;  we  order  brown  bread,  green  vegetables 
and  salad  oil  in  atonic  constipation.  Anaemia  from  deficient 
assimilation  is  also  met  with  an  aperient  diet,  quickened 
peristalsis  promoting  absorption  and  sanguification.  The  same 
rule  applies  in  some  degree  to  the  treatment  of  disease  of  every 
kind.  The  bowels  must  be  moved  regularly  during  illness, 
particularly  when  repair  is  active ;  and  this  consideration  is 
kept  before  the  mind  in  ordering  diet.  The  removal  of 
excreta  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  result  of  this  provision. 
Absorption  is  promoted  at  the  same  time,  as  we  have  just 
seen ;  the  passage  of  food-products  is  facilitated  through  the 
bowel,  and  into  the  bowel;  and  thus  gastric  digestion  is 
quickened,  and  indeed  the  appetite  itself. 

Actions  on  the  Blood,  and  Specific  Actions  and    Uses. 

By  the  time  that  the  products  of  the  assimilation  of  food 
enter  the  blood  and  tissues,  its  proximate  principles  have 
been  rearranged ;  and  they  severally — the  proteids,  hydro- 
carbons, carbohydrates,  salts  and  water — affect  the  different 
parts  of  the  great  metabolic  processes  in  association  with 
oxygen  conveyed  by  the  haemoglobin.  Stated  comprehensively, 
the  result  is  nutrition.  Naturally  we  possess  in  food  the  most 
powerful,  ready  and  convenient  means  of  influencing  the 
activity  and  structure  of  the  force-producing  organs,  that  is,  of 
every  organ  and  cell  in  the  body ;  and  this  not  in  a  general 
14 
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way  only  but  in  detail,  certain  aliments  being  recogniaed  m 
force-producing,  others  as  calorifacient,  others  again  as  tiesh- 
formers,  iat-fonner3,  and  so  on,  iBspectivelj,  whilst  some  foods, 
particularly  tea,  coffee  and  alcohol,  subserve  the  higher 
fuuctiariE  \A  the  nervous  system  instead  of  the  needs  of 
general  nutrition** 

It  is  as  a  source  of  nourishment  and  the  only  source  of 
nourishment  that  food  chiefly  conc^rrns  the  therapeutist  in 
search  of  means  of  treatment.  Interesting  a8  the  other  actio ns 
and  useB  of  food  are,  which  we  have  studied  partly  or  have 
still  to  examine,  they  are  of  but  eecondoiy  importance  com- 
pared with  its  essential  ]M)-siti*m  as  nutriment  or  nourishment,  ^ 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  vital  energy.  Therefore  the  first  f 
property  that  a  food  must  possess  when  it  is  ordered  for  tlie 
invalid  is  that  it  be  nutritious.  In  disease  even  more  than  iu 
health  a  continual  decomposition  of  food  is  necessary  in  order 
to  obtain  vital  force,  that  is,  to  support  life  and  anatomical 
soundness — to  supply  the  demands  of  general  nutrition,  and 
of  growth  and  development  also  in  the  young.  But  this  is 
only  a  small  part  of  its  employment  in  treatment.  Food  is 
the  principal  means  of  fulfilling  the  all-irapoitant  indication  U 
€om.p€maie  pyr  the  iTicreajied  wmte  of  strength  and  substance 
which  attends  the  exhausting  prtjoesses  of  inflammation,  fever, 
degeneration  and  new-growth ;  the  malnutrition  attending 
tlie  same  diseases,  as  well  as  intrinsic  tlisordera  of  the  meta- 
bolic processes  themselves,  such  as  diahetes  and  obesity ;  and 
the  impairment  of  the  alimentary  and  assimilating  processes 
usually  iiaaociated  with  the  functioaal  disordei's,  debility  and 
distress  constituting  so  large  an  element  of  illness.  In  other 
instances  the  [JM>verty  of  nutrition  which  has  to  be  relieved  by 
a  free  supply  of  nourishment  originates  in  want  rather  than 
in  waste.  But  beyond  all  this,  the  heavy  demands  made 
upfjn  rmtrition  in  diseiise  by  (he  proceMes  of  rer^overg 
must  tils<>  be  supplied  by  food.  We  have  recognised  thase 
demands  in  our  study  of  repair,  in  hypertrophy,  in  the 
protracted  processes  of  removal  of  products,  and  in  main- 
taining the  preliminaiy  struggle  of  phagocytcKsis.  The 
extraordinary  need  and  relish  for  nourishment  during  re- 
^  W.  Eoberta,  BrU,  Med.  Joum.  >  London,  1890*  vaL  ii.  p,  SSS, 
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covery  are  most  readily  appreciated  in  surgical  cases,  but 
they  are  also  striking  in  chronic  wasting  diseases  like  tuber- 
culosis. When  recovery  so-called  is  practically  ended,  the 
demand  for  increased  nutrition  continues,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  complete  restoration  of  health  which  occupies  con- 
valescence.  There  is  but  one  way  to  re-accumulate  the  store 
of  potential  energy  which  perfect  health  signifies,  and  that  is 
to  replenish  it  by  means  of  food.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  in  disease  and  the  comparative  rest 
which  accompanies  it  the  function  of  metabolism  is  perverted, 
like  the  functions  of  the  mouth  and  stomach  which  we  have 
studied,  as  is  proved  by  the  nervous  and  muscular  debility, 
by  the  derangements  of  all  the  excretions,  and  by  the  occur- 
rence of  such  affections  as  glycosuria,  functional  albuminuria, 
azoturia  and  obesity. 

Bearing  all  this  in  mind,  we  conclude  not  only  that  a 
sufficient  amount  of  nourishment  is  caUed  for,  but  that 
different  kinds  of  foods  may  be  employed  to  fulfil  the 
different  indications.  Some  are  calculated  to  correct  nitro- 
genous waste,  some  to  compensate  for  loss  of  fat;  some  will 
neutralise  the  effects  of  the  destructive  factor  of  disease,  some 
will  supply  the  materials  demanded  by  repair ;  other  foods 
again  will  furnish  suitable  material  for  the  vital  energy 
which  the  body  must  possess  throughout  the  whole  process  of 
recovery,  and  which  in  particular  has  to  be  displayed  during 
convalescenca  Manifestly  judgment  wiU  be  called  for  in 
ordering  invalid  diet,  lest  disturbance  instead  of  improvement 
of  nutrition  be  the  result. 

In  acute  disease  nitrogenous  foods  of  animal  origin  furnish 
us  with  ready  means  of  meeting  the  consumption  of  both 
tissue-  and  circulating  proteids.  The  many  derivatives  of  meat, 
milk,  and  eggs  constitute  our  staple  materials  of  this  kind 
Under  the  same  circumstances  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  less  urgent  but  still  exhausting 
conditions,  such  as  the  subacute  infective  processes,  new- 
growths  and  degenerations,  cereal  products  answer  the  same 
purpose,  only  somewhat  less  rapidly ;  bread  and  other  prepara- 
tions of  flour  are  the  type  of  food  of  this  kind.  In  all  but 
the  most  acute  forms  and  phases  of  disease  the  hydrocarbons. 
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whether  as  fats   and  oils,  or   as  con  tain  ed  in  eggs  and  in 
milk  and  its  derivatives,  and   the  carbohytlrat-es  (sacchanna 
*md  amyloid  eubstaucea  of  eudless  variety)  are  a»santial  con^fl 
stituents  of  a  nutritions  diet.      They  lielp  to  sustain  the  vital 
forces,  to  spare   tissue- waste,  and  to   build  up  new  tissue  in 
repair  and   growth ;    and    they  are    peculiarly    valuable    lafl 
convalescence*     In  all  morbid  conditions  the  nutritive  value  nf 
vegetables  and  fruits  of  different  kinds  is  to  be  remembered. 
It   is  but  seldom   that   some  or  other  of  them   may  not  be 
given  with  safety  and  advantage;    occasionally,  as  in  st^ujvyM 
and  diabetes  mellitus,  they   may  aer\'e  to  fulfil  exactly   thdfl 
indications   for   nourishment   presented    by    disease.     Water 
should  be  freely  allowed   in   subacute  disease  ;    and   broadly 
speaking  is  far  too  little  employed  in  treatnieut.     The  speed  fie 
actions  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  different  forma  have  always 
to  be  considered  in  onleriug  diet,  whether  for  acute  or  for 
chronic  disease,  and  definite  instructions  given  for  or  against 
their  use,  ■ 

An  important  class  of  diseases  appear  to  consist  in  de- 
rangements  of  metaliolism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term, 
particularly  gout  Although  the  pathology  of  these  diseases 
is  still  but  imperfectly  determined,  there  is  a  fairly  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  diet  as  a  whole  and  in  detail  is  an 
essential  means  of  their  treatment.  But  with  respect  to  this 
pcjint,  and  indeed  with  respect  to  all  our  attempts  to  employ 
food  as  a  means  of  influencing  nutrition,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  attach  undue  importance  to  what  we  may  regard  as 
scientific  considerations.  Our  knowledge  of  this  part  of 
physiology  is  still  so  imperfect  that  we  cannot  afford  to  make 
light  of  experience;  and  the  wisest  course  that  we  can  follow 
is  to  order  and  regulate  our  dietetic  treatment  of  metabolic 
disorders  rather  by  carefully  obser\^ed  results  than  by  theory. 


JRemote  Loeal  AcHom  and   Usts, 
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The  chemical  products  derived  from  the  elements  of  food 
when  tliey  have  passed  through  the  bliMid  and  tissues  are 
eliminated  by  the  bowel,  kidneys,  skin  and  lungs.  Nitro- 
genous products  pass  out   mainly  iu  the  urine  and   f^ec^ 
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carbonic  acid  and  water  derived  from  the  carbohydrates  and 
iiydrocarbons  escape  in  the  air  of  expiration  as  well  as  other- 
wise ;  the  salts  and  the  water,  greatly  re-arranged  in  their 
chemical  combinations,  are  excreted  through  all  the  four 
channels.  Although  the  elimination  of  these  different  sub- 
stances appears  to  be  a  simple  affair,  the  therapeutist  finds 
that  he  cannot  afford  to  disregard  it  when  he  is  planning 
invalid  diet. 

Besides  the  usual  physiological  reasons  for  insuring  com- 
plete removal  of  the  products  of  food  from  the  system,  several 
considerations  have  to  be  kept  before  our  minds  in  connexion 
A^ith  this  subject  in  disease.  The  first  of  these  is  that  elimination 
is  already  under  heavy  strain,  consequent  on  increased  waste 
and  repair,  whilst  all  the  organs  concerned  are  more  or  less 
disabled  or  impaired  in  their  activities,  partly  by  the  morbid 
process  directly,  partly  by  the  enforced  rest  and  confinement 
inseparable  from  the  treatment  of  many  diseases.  In  the 
second  place,  the  food  of  the  sick  is  usually  made  particularly 
nutritious,  attractive  and  digestible,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the 
amount  of  egesta  will  be  correspondingly  large.  Thirdly,  the  dis- 
ordered metabolism  of  disease  may  give  rise  to  certain  products 
more  difficult  to  eliminate  than  those  of  health,  particularly 
uric  acid ;  the  water  gets  diverted  from  the  kidneys ;  and  all 
the  excretions  present  characters  (in  fever,  for  example) 
suggestive  of  complete  chemical  disturbance.  Acute  gout 
may  be  cited  by  way  of  an  extreme  instance  of  several  of  the 
effects  on  the  excretions  referred  to.  An  attack  often 
originates  in  enforced  rest  after  an  accident,  combined  with 
invalid  feeding;  and  the  urine  speedily  reveals  how  marked 
the  chemical  disturbances  are  within  the  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  familiar  effect  for  good  of  a  regular  laxative 
during  illness  is  no  doubt  to  be  explained  partly  in  this  way. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  foods,  of  their 
products,  and  of  the  channels  of  their  final  excretion  is  now 
so  extensive  and  exact,  and  the  control  which  we  possess  over 
the  ingesta  so  complete,  that  all  that  is  required  in  ordering 
dietetic  treatment  which  shall  be  suitable  in  respect  of 
elimination  is  a  little  trouble  and  intelligent  effort.  First, 
we  must  never  forget  the  total  excreta  to  be  disposed  of  in 
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illuesa  In  this  connexion  we  apprei'iate  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  a*  modemta  diet,  and  of  the  abKohitely  spare 
diet  indicated  for  many  diseases.  J  tore  particularlr,  we  must 
consider  when  planning  invalid  diet  how  far  the  nitrogenous 
product?^  L*an  l>e  succesBfuIlj  eliminated  by  the  ki<ineys.^ 
Ditfiiiulties  and  dangers  ocaisionaUy  attending  the  disjNJsal  of 
urea  suggest  the  vise  of  fmuls  containing  a  minimum  ofi 
digestible  albuminoids — farinas,  vegetables,  fndts,  fats^  white' 
meats ;  abundance  of  water ;  and  other  diuretic  eonstitnenta  j 
Milk  fnliils  these  requirements  as  a  food,  and  proveft| 
pecuharly  valuable  practiettlly.  Uric  acid  hits  to  be  mortl 
often  if  less  anxiously  regarded  in  planning  invalid  dietJ 
namely  in  relation  to  gout  and  calculus,  and  those  foods  veiyj 
ffparinglj  ordered  wliieh  contain  a  high  percentage  of 
albuminoid  matteiu  The  salts  contained  in  the  food  or 
produced  by  its  decomiiosition  determine  the  reaction  olfl 
the  urine.  There  are  alkali -yielding  foods,  such  as  fruits 
and  vegetables,  and  acid-yielding  fcMjdSj  including  an  excess 
of  meat,  aeid  fruits,  alcohol,  etc  We  here  meet  with  many 
familiar  beverages,  such  as  the  natural  and  artificial  alkaline 
and  saline  watei-s,  wines,  beers,  etc>  Water,  bith  an  a 
constituent  of  the  excretions  and  as  the  most  imixjrtantfl 
medium,  vehicle  or  solvent  of  other  excreta,  is  in  this  respect, 
as  in  so  many  otlier  respects^  one  of  the  elements  of  diet  to  V»e 
regarded  and  ordered  with  particular  attention.  It  is  so 
familiar  or  ordinary,  however,  that  it  is  ltal»itually  forgotten 
botli  by  piitients  and  doctors,  md*.^ss  an  artificial  interest  l>e 
attached  to  it  by  onlering  it  hot  or  prescribing  a  course  of 
water-drinking  at  a  st>a.  The  appearance  in  the  excretions 
of  certain  morlvid  prixlucts^  sugar  especially,  has  to  be  oon 
sidei-ed  in  ordering  the  diet  in  disease. 

A  word  of  caution  is  nec4JS8ary  here  again.  Tcki  much' 
may  be  made  of  chemical  themijeutics  of  this  kind.  It  looks 
as  if  we  simply  had  to  give  acids,  alkalis,  waters,  nitrogenoiis 
food,  etc.,  as  may  be  indicated  by  analysis  of  the  urine-  This 
is  an  error.  The  processes  of  digestion  and  metabolism,  as 
well  as  the  personal  Victor,  must  never  be  ignored  See  Qtfmd 
mni  Uriruxry  Culeidn^ 

^  Munru  Smith,  Bristol  Mid.*0iir.  Jottm,  ^ev^l.  vii.  24 .  p.  77. 
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EXERCISE. 

The  term  "  exercise "  has  several  diflferent  significations. 
Popularly,  exercise  means  physical  or  muscular  exercise. 
More  correctly  it  includes  physiological  exercise  ako— exercise 
of  the  heart  in  systole,  of  the  bowel  as  a  propulsive  tube, 
of  the  stomach  as  a  secreting  organ,  of  the  brain  in  intel- 
lectual and  moral  education.  Again,  "  taking  exercise "  is 
often  applied  to  single  casual  acts  or  efforts,  such  as  a  walk 
or  a  game  of  golf ;  whereas  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
therapeutist  it  implies  the  methodical  systematic  employment 
of  active  organs,  muscular,  nervous,  secretory,  etc,  graduated 
and  arranged  as  a  whole  to  effect  definite  ends.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  term  is  used  here.  What  is  sometimes  known 
as  "  passive  exercise  "  consists  of  manipulations,  massage,  etc., 
and  will  be  referred  to  incidentally  only. 

Methods  and  Forms  of  Exercise. 

By  far  the  most  common  as  well  as  the  most  obvious  way  of 
exercising  an  organ  is  to  ihrow  more  work  upon  it  This 
is  otherwise  known  as  raising  the  load,  increasing  the 
weight  or  the  resistance,  and  calling  for  larger  results  or  more 
products.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  exercised  by  walking,  run- 
ning, cycling,  rowing,  swimming  and  other  out-door  occupations 
and  amusements  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasiimi. 
The  amount  of  energy  obtained  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  is  increased  by  filling  it  more  rapidly  with  venous 
blood  and  raising  the  arterial  tension  in  muscular  exercise. 
The  bowels  are  exercised  by  means  of  food  in  such  quantity 
and  of  such  a  kind  as  will  leave  a  considerable  residue  of  un- 
digested material;  and  also  by  care  not  to  evacuate  them 
severely  but  to  leave  a  sufficient  amount  of  undischarged 
faeces  to  provoke  peristalsis.  The  stomach  is  exercised  by 
generous  diet.  Cerebral  activity  is  heightened  by  closer 
intellectual  occupation  of  a  wholesome  kind.  Instead  of  an 
increased  amount  of  work,  increased  frequency  of  periodic 
work   may   be   employed    to    exercise    organs.     This    is   the 
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same  as  diminishing  the  period  or  phase  of  rest  in  rhythmical 
action,  a  method  best  illustrated  in  the  heart. 

The  smxind  method  of  exercising  active  organs  ia  by  the 
action  of  siimulajUs,  medicinal  and  non-medicinal.  Electricity 
belongs  to  this  clasa  The  heart  displays  greater  energy  under 
the  influence  of  digitalis  and  other  sj*eciiic  cardiac  Btimulantfi. 
The  peptic  action  of  the  stomach  is  quickened,  the  stomach  is 
exercised,  when  a  well-planned  combination  of  alkalis,  aromatic 
hitters  and  a  trace  uf  alcohol  is  given  systematicitlly  a  few 
minutes  before  eacli  meal  for  several  weeks.  Constipated 
boweb  are  regulated  by  means  of  a  habitual  pill  of  aloe^ 
and  strychnine  until  they  mgain  the  muscular  tone  which 
they  have  lost. 

Lastly,  exercise  can  be  effected  by  r^momng  vieartous  amsi- 
ame^  In  convalescence  patients  are  encouraged  daily  to  walk 
with  less  and  less  help  fi'om  niu'se  and  stick  ;  the  intlolent 
adipose  individual  ia  set  dawn  from  his  carriage  and  com- 
pelled to  find  his  way  home  by  himself.  The  stomach  is 
exercised  by  cutting  ofl"  pepsin  or  pept<.>aised  food  and  ordering 
ordinary  diet,  Tlte  effect  of  diuretics  is  increased  by  keeping 
the  skiu  comparatively  cool  and  the  sweat-glands  in  check ; 
and  trice  vrrsa.  We  thus  eomj^»el  in  an  organ  a  system  of 
self-reliance,  as  it  were,  by  removing  extraneous  a&^istance, 
and  re-establishing  it  in  a  position  of  independence.  In  the 
same  way  an  indolent  youth  may  be  treated  most  aucM^essfuUy 
by  being  relieved  of  his  tutor  and  taught  to  lean  upon  himself* 

Nfc^tsm7y  CojiffUlons. —  When  an  organ  is  deliljienitely 
exercised,  whether  directly  or  indirec^tly  by  one  of  these 
methods,  certain  conditions  have  to  l)e  insured  at  the  8ame 
time  in  order  to  make  it  a  success  as  a  means  of  treatment 
The  nutrition  of  the  organ  has  to  be  maintained  by  promoting 
an  abundant  supply  of  arterial  lilnml,  t*j  bring  it  plasma  and 
oxygen,  and  also  a  free  venous  outflow.  Completa  elimina- 
tion must  be  provided  for.  Wholesome  ner^-^ous  influences 
must  be  insured.  Unfortunately  as  a  result  of  disease  or 
debility  some  or  all  of  these  ciuiditions  are  apt  to  be 
im|>erfect  in  the  very  cases  which  call  for  exertdse,  including 
convalescence^  To  make  exercise  a  success  as  a  mettiod  of 
treatment  time   is  also  uecessary.      This   ia   implied  indeed 
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iri  the    accepted   meaning  of   the   term   exercise — that   the 
c^Tgan  is  brought  into  action  repeatedly  and  regularly  for  a 
length    of   time,   the   ease   and    completeness   of    the   result 
increasing    steadily,   and    care    being    taken    to    begin    very 
cjautiously    and    to    proceed    in    graduated    fashion.     Lastly, 
it  must   be  employed  with   moderation   in   respect  both   of 
degree  and  of  duration.     As  a  means  of  hygiene,  wholesome 
xecreation  and  treatment,  exercise  is  readily  abused.     Exhaus- 
tion instead  of  simple  fatigue  is  the  result,  distress  instead  of 
-pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  and  there  follow  other  evils  which 
will  be  noticed  more  conveniently  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
the  uses  of  exercise. 

Actions  of  Exercise. 

When  an  organ  is  exercised,  certain  associated  events 
accompany  the  display  of  energy.  Whilst  muscular,  nervous, 
chemical,  electrical  and  thermic  forces  are  liberated  and 
work  is  thereby  accomplished  —  respiratory,  cardiac,  vaso- 
motor, gastric,  cerebral — the  nutrition  of  the  cells,  vessels, 
nerves  and  other  tissues  of  the  parts  exercised  is  profoundly 
affected.  The  blood  vessels  are  dilated  and  the  circulation 
through  them  is  markedly  increased.  Katabolism  and  ana- 
bolism  become  more  active  in  each  instance.  Frequent 
methodical  repetition  of  this  effect  in  the  course  of  exercise 
leads  to  development  or  improvement  of  the  nutrition,  vitality, 
and  structure  of  the  organ.  Increase  of  work  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  gradually  sets  up  hypertrophy,  which  we  have 
already  studied  (page  75):  the  active  elements  of  an  organ 
grow  under  the  influence  of  abundant  work.  This  great 
physiological  law  is  equally  familiar  to  the  physician  and  to 
the  trainer.  The  heart  grows  in  its  proper  muscular  structure 
when  its  load  is  raised  by  increased  intra-cardiac  pressura 
When  one  kidney  is  disabled,  its  fellow  becomes  hypertrophied 
in  consequence  of  increased  excretory  labour.  One  of  the 
means  of  recovery  from  damage  of  the  brain  by  hcemorrhage 
is  compensatory  action  of  other  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
under  the  influence  of  well-arranged  exercises.^  But  exercise 
*  Gowera,  Quain's  '*  Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  vol.  i.  p.  194. 
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does  more  than  this.  With  improved  nutrition  and  in* 
of  the  aiuoiiut  and  quality  of  the  active  tissues  of  the  organ 
under  the  influence  of  exercise,  there  comes  fuller  development 
of  its  functional  capacity ^  measured  by  the  amount  of  force  which  _ 
it  could  display  as  distinguished  from  what  it  does  display  ;  that  I 
is,  its  ability  to  m^et  any  severe  demand  that  might  be  made 
upon  it.  We  maintain  a  high  level  of  functional  capacity  in  a 
muscle  fibrei  in  a  nerve  cell  or  in  the  stomach  by  giving  it  work 
to  do :  by  continuing  to  evoke  active  energy  from  the  potential 
charge  in  its  elements.  This  physiological  law  again  is  in 
conformity  with  popular  experience.  The  more  work  we 
have  to  do,  it  is  said,  the  better  it  is  done,  that  is,  the 
gi'eater  the  capacity  of  our  organs  for  accomplishing  it* 
Nothing  makes  our  organs  more  fit  for  present  work, 
or  more  prepai^d  for  an  emergency,  than  full  and  constant 
occupation;  whereas  they  readily  "fall  out  of  form*'  as 
the  result  of  relaxation.  This  local  effect  of  exercise  is 
attended  in  man  (ami  obviously  in  animals)  with  a  sense  of 
exhihiration  and  enjoyment.  Under  the  demand  for  increased 
work,  the  improvement  in  nutrition  and  the  growing  functional 
C4ipacity  j^prejid  firif^t  to  jMirts  related  to  the  organ  exercised, 
and  thence  through  the  body.  It  is  scaix*ely  necessiiiy  to  ^ 
dwell  on  this  subject,  at  any  rate  in  Great  Britain  and  | 
America,  t!iat  exen;ise  raises  tlie  working  power  of  tha 
syatem  generally,  although  it  might  not  be  obvious  at  first 
that  health  depends  on  work  and  waste  of  the  active 
organs-  The  Anglo-Saxon  spares  neitlier  nerve  nor  muFcle, 
and  holds  that  he  is  never  so  well  and  never  m  happy  as  wlieti 
he  is  at  work — nay  more,  that  work  is  one  of  the  best 
means  for  restoring  health  and  happiness  in  many  instances, 
**  The  decay  of  muscle  and  of  organs/'  says  one  of  our  gi*eatest 
authorities  on  life-assurance^  "  is  precipitated  by  want  of  use; 
and  the  due  exercise  of  all  faculties  of  mind  or  body  is  M 
conducive  to  longevity.*'  ^  The  same  physiological  truth  is  " 
to  be  learned  by  obser\'ation  of  the  soume  of  the  simple 
disturbances  of  the  individual  functions*  The  sluggish  bowel 
in  habitual  constipation  returns  to  health  and  normal  vigour 
if  we  re-establish  the  natural  phystologicid  stimulus  of  a 
)  James  Follock,  Qualu's  **  Dictiouaiy  of  Medicine/'  vuL  i,  p*  lir4« 
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Teasonable  bulk  of  faeces,  the  avoidance  of  excessive  ^  acuation, 
and  the  healthy  nervous  incitement  to  movement  which  is 
begotten  by  habit.^ 

It  will  be  observed,  then,  that  when  an  organ  is  exercised 
two  associated  effects  are  obtained:  (1)  work  is  accomplished^ 
and  (2)  nutrition  is  modified.  Sometimes  the  therapeutist  uses 
exercise  to  secure  the  former  of  these  effects,  sometimes  to 
secure  the  latter,  sometimfes  to  secure  both.  It  will  simplify 
the  present  discussion  to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible 
distinct  from  each  other. 

Uses  of  Exercise. 

Exercise  is  employed,  in  the  first  place,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  an  increase  of  the  amount  of  force  liberated  by  the 
organ,  the  output,  the  products  of  its  activity.  Professional 
athletes  and  indeed  also  amateur  athletes  exercise  their  muscles 
in  order  to  cover  a  distance  or  lift  a  weight  more  successfully 
than  their  rivals.  The  failing  heart  is  exercised,  whether  by 
means  of  digitalis  or  by  graduated  movements,  in  order  that 
it  may  accomplish  more  perfectly  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
which  threatens  to  accumulate  on  the  venous  side.  The 
stomach  is  gently  and  methodiciiUy  required  to  digest  more 
and  more  solid  or  substantial  food  in  convalescence,  mainly 
because  more  nourishment  is  required  by  the  body.  Tlie 
mind  is  educated  in  only  too  many  instances  less  for  the 
sake  of  training  than  to  enable  the  candidate  to  pass  a  single 
examination.  In  all  these  instances,  and  in  many  others  that 
might  be  cited,  the  use  or  object  of  exercise,  primarily  at 
any  rate,  is  the  direct  return  from  the  organ  of  its  specific 
product 

Manifestly  there  is  a  limit  to  this  usefid  employment 
of  exercise.  Acute  strain  may  occur  during  severe  exertion 
of  the  muscular  organs  ;  and  short  of  this,  complete  exhaustion, 
pain,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  other  forms  of  distress  and 
even  syncope  are  not  infrequent  events.  It  is  quite 
possible  to  exhaust  the  heart,  stomach  and  brain  by  well- 
meant  but  excessive  efforts  in  corresponding  directions. 
*  Andrew  Clark,  Lancet^  London,  1887,  vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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When  the  brain  is  habitually  taxed  beyonci  legitimate  limits 
(not  by  the  diiticultj  or  hardueas  of  work  so  much  a^  by  the 
length  of  work  and  insuflicienoy  of  rest  and  sleep)  there  are 
developed  gradually  a  series  of  evidences  of  ''  irritable  weak- 
ness "  instead  *jf  vigour.  This  is  cliaracterised  by  restlessnesB, 
imimtience,  flurry,  irresolution,  and  the  execution  of  work 
which  is  of  inferior  quality  and  mthout  finish,  though  no 
doubt  of  increased  qiuuitity,  Presently  prod  tic tioti  ceases 
eiitiiiely,  either  snddeuly  or  slowly;  the  organ  has  broken  down. 
Fur  a  variable  length  of  time  there  continues  inability  to 
return  to  work  without  recrudescence  of  the  synipt*jras  just 
mentioned.  A  considei'atioii  of  great  practical  moment  occurs 
to  UB  in  this  connexion.  As  long  as  an  organ  or  an  individual 
works  under  physiu logical  conditions,  Nature  compels  rest  at 
proper  intervals,  which  prevents  break-down.  But  in  many 
of  the  cases  of  the  kind  referred  to,  wr^rk  is  acct^mplished 
u ruler  tlie  iutluence  of  artificial  assistance.  Stijoulants  such 
as  tea,  coffee,  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instauces  alcohol, 
indeed  posi^ibly  morpliine,  twMe  the  man  to  overwork  himstlf. 
This  is  overwork  prrjper :  woik  done  by  tlie  aid  of  stimulants 
after  the  normal  stock  or  store  of  energy  is  spent.  The  residt 
is  disiistcr.  Tlie  practitioner  must  keep  before  his  mind  the 
limit  of  the  usefulness  of  exercise  in  this  respect.  He  must 
not  overtax  the  failing  heart  with  digitalis,  strychnine,  alcoholic 
stimulants  or  food  lest  he  exhaust  it  entirely.  He  will  have 
frefj^uent  occiision  to  peremptorily  interrupt  mu^iiular  and 
nervous  overwork  of  the  kinds  referred  to,  as  well  as  others — 
a  very  diBftcult  task  when  resort  has  been  had  to  artificial  aids 
80  long  as  t*j  have  established  evil  habits. 

The  second  use  to  wJdeh  exercise  is  turned  ia  impr&tth 
ment  of  nuiritUni,  strmiurc  and  caqiainty.  It  is  fi>r  this  pur- 
pose that  muscular  exercise  is  taken  by  the  majority  of  young 
men  and  women,  and  for  this  purpose  that  it  is  ordered  in 
most  instances ;  to  invigorate  the  circulation,  t*J  improve  the 
Tifcality  of  the  protoplasmic  structures,  to  prevent  atrophy  of 
paralysed  or  otherwise  disabled  parts,  to  promote  hypertrophy 
if  it  be  required  ;  to  raise  the  working  capacity,  to  perfect  the 
rhythm  of  action,  to  maintain  or  restore  as  the  c^ise  may  l»e 
normal  periodicity  of  habit ;  to  promote  absorption  of  intlain- 
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matory  products,  to  prevent  or  even  break  down  adhesions. 
Torpidity,  "  want  of  tone,"  "  slackness,"  and  flabbiness  of  sub- 
stance are  banished  far  more  satisfactorily  by  bodily  activity, 
systematically  practised,  than  by  means  of  so-called  tonics. 
It  is  the  same  with  our  organs  individually :  the  feeble  heart 
of  the  gouty  individual,  the  atonic  stomach  of  the  chronic 
dyspeptic,  the  costive  bowels  of  the  sedentary  woman,  the  dull 
intellect  and  weak  morals  of  the  neglected  or  ill-trained  youth. 
In  each  instance  a  rational  means  of  treatment  is  wholesome 
exercise  under  the  influence  of  their  natural  stimulants 
respectively.  The  gouty  heart  is  remedied  by  graduated 
muscular  exercise,  which  fills  the  cardiac  chambers  with  more 
blood,  raises  the  peripheral  resistance,  and  thus  calls  on 
the  myocardium  for  increased  effort.  Atonic  dyspepsia  is 
met  by  well-planned  exercise  of  the  gastric  vessels,  nerves, 
glands  and  musculature,  evoked  by  a  generous  but  digestible 
diet,  stomachic  drugs,  and  cheerful  appetising  influences 
during  meals.  The  costive  colon  is  not  washed  out  mechani- 
cally with  enemata  (unless,  specially  indicated),  but  stimu- 
lated by  an  entire  reform  of  diet,  eating,  clothing  and  occupa- 
tion, and  by  respect  for  the  physiology  of  defsecation  and 
intestinal  action  as  a  whole.  The  vicious  youth  may  be 
reformed  as  successfully  as  is  the  indolent  by  being  given 
wholesome  employment.  In  each  of  these  instances,  and  in 
many  others,  evil  dispositions  and  habits  are  dispelled  by 
exercise  and  proper  occupation. 

One  important  application  of  exercise  is  to  improve  the 
vigour  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  "  the  general  health."  We 
have  seen  how  the  beneficial  effects  of  exercise  on  one 
part  spread  to  other  parts.  The  chief  direction  in  which  this 
important  physiological  result  applies  is  of  course  muscular 
exercise.  The  voluntary  muscles  are  the  organs  which  in 
every  respect  are  best  calculated  and  adapted  to  be  exercised  for 
the  purpose  of  quickening  and  l^enefiting  related  organs,  that 
is,  every  organ  of  the  body  in  its  entirety.  They  constitute 
nearly  one-half  the  body ;  they  are  under  easy  control  as  often 
as  we  care  to  use  them ;  and  they  are  the  means  of  accomplish- 
ing feats  not  only  of  strength  but  of  dexterity  and  skill,  with 
grace  and  dignity   and   a  sense  of  exhilaration.      Muscular 
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exerciBes  are  tised  aocordinglj  as  one  of  the  chief  ineaus  of 
hygiene,  of  restoring  healtii  and  strength  diuing  convalescence, 
and  indeed  of  reiubdying  a  oonsiderahle  variety  of  disorders  and 
diseases — of  the  blood,  metabolism,  liver,  Btomaoh,  heart,  orgims 
of  respiration  and  nei^*oua  syatem.  Witldn  the  List  few  yeai^ 
important  improvements  have  been  matle  in  the  direction  of 
regulating,  graduating,  system  at  isiiig  different  exeivisea ;  hut 
iix  Grreat  Britain  and  America  out-tloor  games  and  sp<jrts  are 
still,  and  are  likely  to  con  tin  ne,  much  raore  popnUr  thau 
gymnastics  or  the  many  systems  of  movements  and  meclianical 
"  cures  '*  in  vogue  on  the  CVmtinent  of  Europa 

Perhaps  the  most  familiar  and  popular  of  the  uses  of 
exercise  is  as  fi  tneam  of  affording  vfholesomf^  pleami/re  in  a 
puT&  aimospkere.  As  we  have  seen  more  tlntn  once,  physical 
exercise — indeed  the  correct  exercise  of  every  natural  func- 
tion— is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  enjoyment.  Within 
reasonable  limits  this  effect  is  beneficial  to  the  hudy  directly. 
In  the  C4ise  of  muscular  exercise  it  is  also  l^eneticial  in- 
directly, and  to  a  far  greater  degree.  Muscular  exercise 
when  proptirly  arranged  is  taken  in  the  open  air  or  at  any 
rate  in  the  freah  air.  The  chief  sports  of  Britain  and 
America  are  held  out  of  ducu*s ;  a  few  of  them  in  lofty,  v^^ell- 
ventilated  buildings.  Thus  the  town-dweller  is  attiiicted  or 
compdled  to  spend  part  of  etic-h  day  or  at  least  part  of  each 
week  out  of  the  unnatural  and  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
workrooms  and  living  rooms.  Great  benefit  caimot  hut  come  to 
the  individual  and  to  the  race  as  a  whole  from  the  modern 
development  of  cycling,  were  the  effect  of  it  nothing  more 
than  to  carry  thousands  of  young  persons  every  few  days  into 
the  country  with  all  its  refreshing  influences. 

It  is  hardly  necessary,  Jiowever,  to  Siiy  that  abuse  of  exeix-ise 
ia  too  often  committed,  and  must  he  prevented  by  timely 
warning.  Fjven  with  these  veiy  proper  ends  in  view  — 
the  improvement  or  restoration  of  structure,  function  and 
capacity,  both  locally  and  generally  —  exercise  is  often 
carried  too  far.  Ith  beneficial  effects  on  an  organ,  both 
immediate  and  remote,  functionally  and  structurally,  then 
pass  into  disturbance,  distress  and  damage.  The  im- 
mediate   phenomena    of    exhaustion,  as    distinguished    from 
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^irliolesoine  and  agreeable  fatigue,  are  familiar  to  all.  Ex- 
liaustion  is  felt,  and  is  plainly  visible.  Pain  is  complained 
of  in  the  parts  that  have  been  over-used :  headache,  back- 
ache^ eye-ache,  and  particularly  aches  in  the  limbs;  and 
it  persists  or  readily  returns,  as  distinguished  from  the  healthy 
feeling  of  tiredness  left  by  ordinary  effort.  The  pulse  and 
temperature  are  raised,  as  we  study  in  convalescents  after  the 
visits  of  their  friends,  however  agreeable  they  may  be ;  the 
appetite  and  sleep  are  very  readily  impaired.  If  the  effort 
have  been  made  by  a  person  actually  ill  or  but  imperfectly 
recovered,  local  distress  and  disorder  are  the  results  of  what 
ought  to  have  been  a  pleasing  useful  change :  pyrexia,  pain, 
cough,  and  possibly  aggravation  of  haemorrhage,  inflammation, 
suppuration,  ulceration  or  dropsy,  or  at  least  local  swelling 
and  weakness.  These  effects  and  others  may  be  observed  in 
pulmonary  tuberculosis,  enteric  fever,  gastric  ulcer,  cardiac 
disease,  chronic  rheumatism  and  the  like.  It  is  obvious 
therefore  that  exercise  like  every  other  valuable  means  of 
treatment  is  readily  abused,  misused  or  misapplied.  Because 
it  is  so  powerful,  so  readily  available  and  so  pleasant  amongst 
remedies,  the  greater  is  the  need  of  judgment  in  ordering 
it,  of  watchfulness  in  observing  its  effects,  of  caution  lest  it 
be  carried  too  far.  Whether  it  take  the  form  of  muscular 
movements,  of  sport,  of  gymnastics,  of  mental  occupation,  of 
particular  kinds  of  food  or  of  physic,  it  must  be  apportioned 
to  the  age,  sex,  habits,  circumstances,  and  naturally  to  the 
state  of  health,  convalescence,  disorder  or  disease  of  the 
person  for  whom  it  is  prescribed.  In  most  instances  the 
amount  and  frequency  of  it  prescribed  are  moderate  at 
first  and  are  increased  gradually.  The  guides  to  be  employed 
are  on  the  one  hand  improvement  locally  and  generally, 
on  the  other  hand  the  evidences  of  overwork  which  have 
been  enumerated.  When  any  of  these  occur,  particularly 
when  they  recur  and  persist,  the  practitioner  must  retrace 
his  steps.  This  is  quite  a  common  occurrence  in  convalescence 
from  fevers,  injuries,  cardiac  lesions,  internal  inflammations 
Uke  hepatic  abscess,  dysentery  and  gastric  ulcer ;  and  especi- 
ally in  affections  of  joints  and  nerv^es,  such  as  chronic 
rheumatism,   gout    and    sciatica.       The  necessity  of  time  as 
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one  of  the  conditions  of  benefit  from  exercise  is  too  often 
forgotten. 

EEST. 

When  studying  the  natural  history  of  disease  in  search  of 
indications  for  treatment  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to  rest.  We  discovered  that  it  is  naturally  secured  by  pain 
and  other  forms  of  distress,  by  the  debility  and  sense  of  ill- 
ness which  attend  disease,  sometimes  even  by  muscular  action ! 
In  many  connexions  rest  proved  to  be  an  important  indica- 
tion for  treatment.  Both  independently  and  in  relation  to 
exercise  and  work,  the  principles  on  which  rest  may  be 
employed  as  a  means  of  treatment  demand  close  consideration. 

Rest  as  a  therapeutical  measure  includes  physical  and 
physiological  rest.  Physical  rest  consists  in  mechanical  re- 
straint of  movement  by  means  of  bandages,  splints,  etc. 
Physiological  rest  consists  in  reduction  of  the  specific  activity 
of  the  bodily  organs — muscular,  nervous,  secretory  and  others. 
Different  degrees  of  rest,  whether  physical  or  physiological,  are 
employed — complete  rest,  entire  rest,  moderate  rest,  and  re- 
laxation. 

Methods  and  Forms  of  Rest. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  resting  an  organ  is  to  unload 
it  or  relieve  it  of  its  work  or  function,  wholly  or  in  part.  AVe 
rest  our  muscles  vohiutarily,  and  with  them  the  entire  body, 
by  recumbency,  which  uuburthens  them  of  the  weight  which 
they  have  constantly  to  support.  The  overtaxed  heart  also  is 
rested  by  this  means,  which  reduces  both  the  arterial  resistance 
and  the  influx  of  venous  blood.  Nitro-glycerin  produces  the 
same  effect  in  the  first  of  these  two  ways.  We  give  the 
stomach  complete  rest  by  withholding  food  entirely.  Pepton- 
ised  food  relieves  the  stomach  of  its  work  of  secretion,  that  is, 
affords  rest  to  the  glands,  wliilst  the  muscles,  nerv^es,  vessels 
and  absorbents  continue  active  in  various  degrees ;  and  we 
can  insure  more  or  less  gastric  rest  by  ordering  diets  of  differ- 
ent degrees  of  digestibility  and  different  amounts.  The  brain 
of  the  man  of  business  may  be  rested  by  sending  him  on  a 
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long  sea- voyage  where  neither  newspaper,  letter  nor  telegram 
reaches  him,  or  by  ordering  him  to  give  up  a  certain  portion 
of  his  work  The  eye  is  rested  by  means  of  a  bandage  or 
darkened  glasses ;  the  ear  with  a  plug  of  cotton-wool. 

However  simple  this  method  may  appear  in  theory,  it  is 
beset  with  difficulties  in  practice,  and  obviously  so.  Absolute 
rest,  as  such,  even  for  a  short  time,  in  respect  of  organs  like 
the  heart  and  lungs  is  incompatible  with  health  and  indeed 
with  life.  Their  functions  will  have  to  be  carried  on  whilst 
the  organs  rest.  Neithej:  can  we  always  compel  rest  by  direct 
meana  Patients  may  positively  refuse  to  rest  either  their 
brains  in  insomnia  or  their  bodies  in  aneurysm.  It  is  clear 
that  when  employing  rest  therapeutically  we  have  to  do  more 
than  order  it  and  attempt  to  enforce  it.  The  amount,  kind 
and  form  or  manner  of  rest  must  be  ordered,  and  the  individual 
considered,  with  as  much  judgment  and  discrimination  as  we 
employ  in  prescribing  diet  and  medicine.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  ways  in 
which  organs  can  be  relieved  of  work  indirectly.  These  will 
now  be  reviewed. 

Vicarious  help  is  an  important  method  of  securing  rest 
of  an  orgjin  indirectly.  We  have  already  traced  this  as  a 
natural  provision  in  a  large  number  of  the  organs,  and  have 
seen  how  it  is  indicated  as  a  therapeuticid  measure.  The 
kidneys  can  be  relieved  of  part  of  their  work,  and  rested  pro 
tanto,  by  an  appeal  to  the  skin  and  bowels.  Eectal  feeding 
satisfactorily  replaces  for  a  time  the  function  of  the  stomach, 
which  is  thus  afforded  absolute  rest.  The  j)eculiar  advantage 
of  vicarious  help  as  a  therapeutical  method  is  clearly  seen  in 
this  instance :  it  affords  rest  of  the  organ  without  cessation 
of  the  function  as  far  as  the  body  is  concerned.  AVhat  one 
organ  does  for  another  in  tliis  way  a  portion  of  an  organ  or 
system  does  for  another  portion  in  difficulty.  The  lungs 
enable  each  other  to  rest  in  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  by  taking 
on  extra  work.  The  thoracic  come  to  the  help  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  when  there  is  urgent  need  for  them  to  rest ; 
and  the  therapeutist  takes  advantage  of  tliese  and  similar 
natural  provisions  in  many  instances.  At  the  same  time, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  vicarious  action  requires  to  be 
15 
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assisted,  directed,  controlled  and  altogether  used  with  dis- 
crimination. As  a  luethod  it  is  precarious ;  its  limitB  are 
readily  exceeded ;  it  involves  a  second  organ  in  difficultj. 
The  heart  comes  to  the  help  of  the  lungs  in  acute  pneumonia, 
providing  by  increased  circulatory  activity  for  uxygenatiou, 
which  is  imperilled  by  loss  of  respiratory  area  \  but  cardiac 
failure  from  this  cause  amongst  others  is  the  most  dangerous 
feature  of  the  disease. 

When  the  work  of  an  organ  is  discontinuous,  periodic  and 
possibly  rhythmical,  another  obvious  way  of  affording  it  com- 
parative rest  is  by  advantageous  distribution  of  its  work.  The 
heail  is  rested  indirectly  by  increasing  the  length  of  diastole. 
Instead  of  a  number  of  beats  with  short  intervals,  a  powerful 
systolic  contraction  is  followed  by  a  relatively  long  pause, 
during  which  time  the  blood  pressure  is  maintained  by  the 
force  thrown  into  the  elastic  walls  of  the  arteries  in  systole. 
Energy  is  thus  economised  and  time  afforded  for  cardiac  rest 
and  nutrition,  a  very  advantageous  dynamic  arraogement.  In- 
creased activity  is  associated  with  an  increased  amount  of  rest. 
On  the  same  principle  we  insure  better  disposal  of  the  time 
devoted  to  intellectual  work  by  shortening  the  hours  of 
laljour,  and  making  this  more  effei'tive  whilst  it  lasta  In 
this  connexion  it  is  important  to  observe  tliat  the  period  iif 
rest  must  be  devoted  to  rest  only  j  that  rest  must  be  complete. 
Best  of  an  intiamed  or  injured  part  means  the  most  perfect 
and  continuous  immobility  that  can  tie  secured*^  This  rule  is 
consonant  with  experience*  That  man  is  most  successfnl, 
accomplishes  the  best  work,  and  withal  maintains  his  health 
most  perfectly  and  for  the  longest  time,  who  works  hard  whilst 
he  is  engaged,  and  takes  complete  rest  when  he  is  disengaged. 
It  is  the  same  with  eiich  of  our  organs;  and  we  must  keep 
this  physiological  truth  before  us  in  ordering  treatment,  A 
young  woman  with  a  weak  spine  is  directed  to  have  her  definite 
exercises  and  then  lie  down  flat  on  the  floor  instead  of  seeking 
half-support  on  or  in  a  chair. 

A  fourth  method  of  carrying  out  rest  auccessfuOy  is 
diversion.  T!ie  brain  of  the  nenrasthenic  remains  active  and 
excited  until  there  is  provided  for  the  escape  of  its  energy 
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some  fresh  channel  which  is  perfectly  safe,  such  as  sport, 
gardening  or  farming.  He  thus  rests  whilst  he  is  occupied 
and  believes  or  at  least  feels  that  he  is  working.  The  business 
man  who  has  never  learned  to  be  idle  is  even  more  difficult  to 
control,  or  to  treat  with  rest,  when  his  brain  or  heart  or  kid- 
neys ultimately  break  down  and  he  has  no  taste  or  "  hobby  "  to 
supply  him  with  pleasing  occupation.  Such  persons  may  some- 
times be  benefited  by  being  given  innocent  worries.  Games  of 
skill  involving  moderate  exercise  are  also  very  useful  in  these 
circumstances,  such  as  golf  in  the  day  and  billiards  in  the 
evening,  which  arouse  pleasing  excitement.  Foreign  travel  is 
another  method  by  which  rest  can  be  afforded  by  diverting 
occupation.  A  man  who  would  refuse  to  be  idle  at  home  will 
spend  his  time  abroad  quite  cheerfully  in  a  new  atmosphere 
over  sights  and  places  of  interest.  There  is  of  course  a  limit 
to  this  device.  Diversion  may  be  carried  too  far.  Two  organs 
may  be  over-worked  instead  of  one.  Anxious  nervous  men  fre- 
quently abuse  muscular  exercise  when  employing  it  as  a  means 
of  resting  the  brain.  The  nervous  woman  exhausted  by  illness 
and  family  cares  readily  overtaxes  her  strength  instead  of 
resting  when  she  is  sent  to  town  for  a  change,  and  may 
indulge  too  much  in  concerts  and  the  play.  These  are  but 
ways  of  correcting  one  mistake  by  committing  another. 

Whatever  method  may  be  adopted  of  obtaining  rest  for  an 
organ,  rest  begets  rest.  It  is  doubly  important  therefore  to 
make  a  beginning.  How  this  happens  and  how  it  may  be 
applied  therapeutically  we  shall  see  presently. 

An  entirely  different  order  of  means  of  resting  an  organ 
is  furnished  by  sedatives.  Many  drugs  possess  the  power  of 
diminishing  the  activity  of  organs  and  thus  securing  their  rest. 
Opium  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  sedatives,  both  in  degree 
and  in  the  remarkable  range  of  its  action  throughout  almost 
all  the  organs  of  the  body.  The  many  nervous  and  muscular 
sedatives  and  the  drugs  which  possess  specific  effects  in  the 
same  direction  on  the  different  organs  respectively — the  heart, 
stomach,  uterus,  bladder,  etc. — need  not  be  enumerated.  In 
addition  to  drugs,  a  great  variety  of  remedies  in  popular 
and  professional  use  act  as  sedatives  and  promote  rest.  These 
include  the  external  application  of  heat  and  cold  in  different 
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instances ;  gentle  rubbing  or  stroking ;  some  forms  of  electricity ; 
certain  baths;  the  influences  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
such  as  pleasing  sounds  (especially  music  and  quiet  reading), 
different  degrees  of  light  and  different  colours ;  and  of  course 
many  circumstances  which  directly  influence  the  mind — the 
presence  of  a  trusted  friend  (or  even  a  trusted  drug),  a  cheerful 
word,  a  favourable  report,  a  confident  expression  and  manner 
on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  the  removal  of  anxiety.  In 
haemorrhage,  in  fever,  in  delirium,  and  in  cardiac  disease,  for 
example,  rest  may  sometimes  be  secured  more  successfully  by 
these  than  by  any  other  means. 

Entirely  artijicicd  assistance  can  be  afforded  to  some  of  the 
organs  so  as  to  permit  their  temporary  rest  for  therapeutical 
purposes.  There  are  endless  varieties  of  surgical  appliances 
which  insure  mechanical  relief  and  quiet,  from  the  simple 
bandage,  splint  and  crutch  to  the  elaborate  apparatus  used 
in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  spine,  joints,  etc.  The 
physician  also  possesses  a  few  means  with  a  similar  action,  such 
as  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  replace  for  a  time  the 
natural  gastric  juice  and  afford  temporary  rest  to  the  exhausted 
or  disordered  glands  of  the  stomach  ;  and  this  method  has  been 
developed  to  an  elaborate  extent  in  the  many  forms  of  pre- 
digested  food  which  we  now  employ  when  the  alimentary 
canal  is  disabled. 

Actions  of  Eest. 

Eest  is  the  negation  of  action  ;  yet  "  the  physiological 
actions  of  rest  "  is  a  convenient  expression  to  employ  in  describ- 
ing the  effects  produced  in  organs  and  in  the  body  as  a  whole 
duiing  rest  and  partly  by  rest.  These  are  very  numerous, 
but  the  principal  of  them  can  be  set  forth  under  the  two 
following  heads. 

First,  in  association  with  rest,  less  work  is  done,  less  force 
produced  or  liberated,  less  secretion  obtained.  Tufnell  calcu- 
late<l  that  the  heart  was  spared  43,200  contractions  per 
die /ft  by  confinement  of  a  patient  with  aneurysm  to  absolute 
bodily  rest  in  bed.^ 

^  Tufnell  (Joelitfo),   "Successful  Treatment  of  Internal  Aneurism  by  Con- 
solidation of  the  Contents  of  the  Sac,"  2nd  edit.  1875,  pp.  62,  63. 
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Secondly,  in  association  with  rest,  certain  changes  occur  in 
the  tissues :  fatigue  is  removed,  both  subjectively  and  as  tested 
by  stimulation ;  function  is  restored  ;  and  energy  re-accumu- 
lates in  potential  form.  Strain,  weight  and  mechanical 
pressure  of  parts  on  each  other  are  relieved,  as  is  seen  in  con- 
nexion with  the  spine  and  joints.  The  activity  of  the  local 
circulation  is  lowered.  The  irritability  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  of  the  part  is  reduced.  Muscular  strain  is  re- 
moved, and  the  irritability  of  the  associated  muscles  is  also 
quieted.  Local  anabolism  is  promoted ;  local  katabolism  is 
checked.  Local  rest  is  also  the  starting  point  of  an  important 
series  of  remote  or  general  effects.  The  general  circulation  is 
quieted ;  so  is  the  nervous  system,  and  sleep  is  promoted. 
General  anabolism  is  favoured;  general  katabolism  is  restrained. 
Thus  other  parts  are  put  in  favourable  circumstances  for  rest. 
Local  rest  thus  (and  otherwise)  promotes  general  rest.  Rest 
of  the  voluntary  muscles  comes  in  this  way  to  be  a  powerful 
influence  in  resting  all  the  viscera,  such  as  the  heart,  lungs  and 
stomach,  constituting  as  the  muscular  system  does  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  whole  body. 

Uses  of  Eest. 

The  therapeutical  uses  to  which  rest  is  turned  naturally 
fall  into  two  great  orders,  according  as  it  is  intended  to  secure 
the  one  or  the  other  of  its  principal  physiological  effects. 

First,  rest  is  employed  when  our  concern  is  with  the  work 
accomplished  or  secretion  produced  by  the  organ,  not  with  the 
organ  itself :  its  activity  is  deliberately  reduced  simply  because 
for  some  therapeutic  purpose  we  want  less  of  the  specific 
energy  of  which  it  is  the  source  and  instrument.  Thus 
when  the  indication  exists  to  lower  the  blood  pressure  in 
haemorrhage  or  aneurysm,  we  rest  the  heart  and  the  cir- 
culation as  a  whole.  Our  business  here  is  primarily  with 
the  broken  vessel-wall,  not  with  the  heart  on  which  we  impose 
the  rest.  Similarly  one  of  the  uses  of  rest  in  gnstric  ulcer  is  to 
check  the  secretion  of  the  acid  juice,  which  delays  repair  and 
indeed  is  believed  to  be  an  active  agent  of  destruction. 

Far    more    frequently,   however,    rest    is   used    to   obtain 
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certain  physiological,  mechanical,  or  strnctural  ehangts 
the  organ  or  part  itself.  Thus,  extensive  use  is  iiuiUe  of 
rest  to  remove  exhaustion :  to  restore  the  activit)'  an  J 
Ctipacity  of  the  voluiitiLry  lauscles,  heart,  brain,  stomach 
and  indeed  all  the  different  organs  when  they  are  ex- 
hausted by  disease,  disorder  or  over- use.  ThuB  the  heart  ii 
afforded  rest  by  lightening  the  load  of  blood  to  be  driven 
and  liiweriug  the  peripheral  resistance ;  and  this  both 
in  primary  disease  and  disorder  of  ite  own  structures  and 
mechaniBms,  and  when  it  is  exhausted  by  vicarions  effort  in 
acute  pueuniouia  and  bronchitis.  Cerebral  rest  under  corre- 
sponding circumstances  of  strain  and  exhaustion  is  an  equally 
familiar  application  of  the  method  Some  patients  are  directed 
to  rest  and  even  to  sleep  for  a  little  time  before  the  stomacli 
is  called  upon  to  undertake  the  wfirk  of  digesting  a  meal*  ■ 
Natviral  rest  is  especially  necessary  when  exhaustion  is 
the  result  of  overwork  done  under  the  influence  of  artificial 
stimulants,  and  followed  by  artificial  sedatives.  Tliis  is  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  form  of  cerebral  and  bixlily  strain.  A 
man  accomplishes  more  work  than  he  is  entitled  to  deiiiand 
of  his  organs  by  taking  alcohol  to  help  him  iu  the  day  and 
chloral  to  help  him  in  the  night  Both  the  stimulant  and 
the  sedative  enalde  him  to  overwork  himself — a  process  tif 
exhaustion  of  the  most  cx>mplet©  and  disastrous  character. 
The  indication  here  is  to  cut  down  the  work  (perhaps  liy 
inilireet  devices  as  w^e  have  seen)  until  the  man  cau  work,  eat 
and  sleep  without  artificial  assistanca  ■ 

Nearly  related  to  this  clasps  of  case  is  anotlier  in  which 
rest  is  indicated  and  is  successful,  namely  irritable  weakness  of 
nervo-muscular  organs  with  exaggerated  reflex  excitability,  ■ 
We  have  seen  how  cough  may  drift  into  this  form  of  disturln 
anca,the  exhausted  respiratory  centre  refusing  to  rest,  and  how 
vomiting  is  protracted  by  sheer  weakness.  The  bladder,  the 
bowels,  the  blood  vessels  and  piarticidarly  the  bniin  exhibit 
parallel  forms  of  unrest  as  a  result  of  prolonged  irritation  by 
disease,  disorder  or  strain.  In  inflammation  there  appe^irs  to 
be  hyper-sensitiveness  and  restlessness  of  all  the  pirts  con- 
earned  :  flushing  of  the  vessels,  spasms  of  the  muscles,  piin, 
disturbances  of  the  secretions,     Eest  is  urgently  indicated  for 
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all  cases  of  this  kind,  and  has  to  be  secured  in  many  instances 
by  means  of  morphine,  which  breaks  the  vicious  circle  of  un- 
rest and  irritability ;  and  a  beginning  once  made,  rest  begets 
rest  as  we  have  seen. 

Eest  is  familiarly  used  to  relieve  injured  or  diseased 
parts  from  strain,  pressure  or  other  mechanical  effects  of  an 
unfavourable  character.  This  is  the  rationale  in  part  of  the 
extensive  employment  of  physiological  and  physical  rest  of 
bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  muscles,  joints,  spine,  etc.  In- 
ternally a  most  important  application  of  the  method  is  cardiac 
rest  in  acute  endocarditis  to  prevent  concussion  of  the  valves. 
Eest  also  permits  apposition,  contact,  adhesion,  union  of 
injured  or  diseased  parts,  in  fractures,  wounds,  idcerations, 
inflammations,  perforations,  and  the  like.  We  have  already 
seen  how  it  promotes  limitation,  demarcation,  encapsulation 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances,  as  well  as  thrombosis 
in  haemorrhage,  inflammation  and  infection.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  rest  is  used  to  prevent  or  relieve  pain  and  distress 
of  every  kind  and  the  sense  of  illness.  Bodily  and  mental 
rest  are  artificially  or  automatically  secured  as  far  as  possible 
in  all  kinds  of  illness.  Speaking  generally,  recumbency  is  the 
posture  naturally  adopted,  which  insures  the  maximum  of  rest 
to  the  muscles  and  the  circulation,  relieves  pain  and  other 
forms  of  suffering,  and  promotes  sleep.  Both  man  and  animals 
withdraw  naturally  to  secure  rest  and  be  left  undisturbed 
when  they  are  unwell. 

Lastly,  rest  is  ordered  as  an  essential  means  of  promoting 
repair  of  injury  or  disease.  Rest  is  calculated  to  fulfil  this 
radical  indication  in  a  remarkable  number  of  different  ways. 
It  checks  katabolism  ;  it  favours  the  increased  anabolism  which 
is  required ;  it  controls  vascular  reaction ;  it  prevents  or 
removes  mechanical  strain,  impact,  etc.;  it  subdues  "  irritable  " 
disturbances  locally  and  reflexly  of  vessels  and  muscles;  it 
prevents  or  arrests  haemorrhage  ;  it  promotes  demarcation, 
localisation  and  adhesion,  as  we  have  seen ;  it  relieves  general 
bodily  and  mental  unrest  and  favours  sleep,  appetite  and 
digestion ;  and  it  quiets  cardiac  action  and  moderates  tem- 
perature. Rest  is  an  indispensable  element  of  repair  in  all 
but  exceptional  cases.      Nor  can  we  afford  to  forget  this  in 
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convalescence.  However  pleasant  and  necessary  exercise  may- 
be during  convalescence,  it  must  be  absolutely  shorter  and 
less  severe  than  during  health.  Rest  must  follow  it  at  short 
intervals  to  begin  with,  and  be  complete  and  prolonged.  This 
is  necessary,  both  to  favour  the  increased  anabolism  which 
is  going  on  throughout  the  body,  and  to  relieve  the  sense  of 
fatigue  whicli  supervenes  so  early  on  effort  during  this  period. 

For  whatever  purpose  it  may  be  employed,  rest  should  l3e 
employed  early.  If  a  pathological  process  be  permitted  to 
advance  deeply,  {e.g.  arthritis),  not  only  will  there  be  more 
difficulty  in  arresting  it,  but  repair  when  it  does  occur  under 
the  influence  of  prolonged  rest  will  be  more  likely  to  cause 
serious  impairment  of  the  structure  of  the  parts. 

Drawbacks  and  Dangers. — When  it  is  employed  as  a  means 
of  treatment,  rest  has  its  limits  of  benefit  and  usefulness. 
It  is  easily  abused  as  we  have  already  seen,  and  then  may 
do  positive  harm  instead  of  good.  Unfortunately  too  there 
is  a  disposition  to  carry  it  too  far:  to  employ  it  when  it 
is  not  required ;  to  make  it  too  absolute ;  to  continue  it 
too  long.  Rest  produces  a  sense  of  rcilief  and  comfort 
which  encourages  rest.  The  early  fatigue,  stiffness,  and 
even  pain  which  attend  first  attoinpts  to  return  to  work 
are  misinterpreted  as  evidences  of  continued  disease  and 
indications  for  further  rest ;  whereas  they  signify  only  tempo- 
rary del>ility  and  would  pass  off  with  perseverance  after 
trifling  discomfort.  The  dilHculty  is  obvious.  There  are  few 
harder  problems  in  therapeutics  than  to  determine  correctly  the 
period  at  which  rest  of  joints,  stomach,  heart,  brain  or  body  as 
a  whole  should  cease  and  work  be  resumed.  The  difference  of 
opinion  whicli  has  ])rovailed  on  the  sul)Ject  of  exercise  in 
cardiac  disease  is  alone  sufHcient  to  remind  us  of  this. 

If  muscular  rest  be  overdone,  that  is,  if  depression  of  the 
local  circulation  and  in(Tease<l  anal)olism  l)e  permitliHl  to  con- 
tinue, or  be  interru])ted  only  1)y  short  ])eriods  of  activity,  the 
aceumulation  of  functional  energy  attains  its  limit,  and  the 
pabulum  which  reaches  the  tissues  is  dis])osed  of  otherwise. 
It  is  diverted  to  mitritive  i)urposes,  but  not  to  the  growth  of 
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muscular  tissue,  which  falls  away  and  loses  tonus ;  patients 
confined  to  bed  for  any  length  of  time  complaining  that  they 
grow  "  thin  and  weak."  Meanwhile  both  locally  and  gener- 
ally fat  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  In  consequence  of 
this  and  of  other  changes  in  the  metabolism  of  the  body,  the 
structure  of  the  active  organs  deteriorates  as  active  organs ; 
and  on  this  there  follow  impaired  activity  and  after  a  time 
reduced  capacity  for  work.  Thus  function  and  structure  act 
and  react  unfavourably  upon  each  other.  At  tlie  same  time 
the  eliminating  organs  also  become  relatively  inactive,  and 
arrears  of  excretion  accumulate  within  the  body,  producing 
languor  and  further  inertia  of  nervous  and  muscular  organs. 
A  vicious  circle  is  now  established. 

How  long  is  an  organ  to  be  rested  ?  When  may  exercise 
be  resumed  with  safety  and  benefit?  The  removal  of  the 
splints  from  a  fractured  limb ;  the  commencement  of  active 
movement  of  a  joint  after  the  rest  which  has  cured  synovitis ; 
sitting  up  for  the  first  time  at  the  end  of  acute  pericarditis ; 
the  first  step  out-of-doors  in  convalescence ;  the  return  to 
business  after  rest  for  neurasthenia ;  the  resumption  of  school- 
ing and  cricketing  by  a  boy  who  has  passed  tlirough  an  attack 
of  choreic  endocarditis — these  are  instances  of  the  different 
forms  in  which  this  question  is  presented  to  the  practitioner 
in  his  everyday  work  and  causes  him  considerable  anxiety. 
The  problem  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  range  of 
therapeutics,  but  we  may  make  the  following  comprehensive 
statements  in  accordance  with  the  principles  at  which  we 
have  just  arrived. 

The  time  has  arrived  to  stop  rest  and  attempt  work : 
(1)  When  the  result  desired  from  tlie  method  is  attained — the 
fracture  is  firmly  united,  the  arthritis  is  remedied,  the  wound 
is  healed.  (2)  When  a  certain  period  has  elapsed  which  ex- 
perience teaches  us  is  usually  sufficient.  This  guide  has 
frequently  to  be  followed  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  of 
inaccessible  parts  like  the  stomach  and  brain.  (3)  When  the 
symptoms  of  the  destructive  part  of  the  pathological  process, 
particularly  pain,  have  quite  disappeared  and  do  not  return  on 
moderate  use  of  the  part.  (4)  When  the  constitutional  oon* 
dition  is  deteriorating  seriously  as  a  result  of  rest.     Besid 
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these  broatl  guides  there  are  numerous  specific  and  local 
guitlea  to  the  condition  of  the  dilTereut  urgans  undergoing 
rest,  particul^xrly  guides  of  a  surgical  kind,  which  do  not  call 
for  notice  here. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  changing  from  rest  to  move- 
ment or  work  is  to  make  trial  in  a  cautious,  gi-adual  way,  and 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  exercise  as  we  proceed  by  emplojing 
the  tesfci  of  over-use  given  in  the  chapter  on  Exercise,  p^ige  222. 
If  these  phenomena  are  abBent,  or  if  (as  is  often  the  case)  they 
appear  but  for  a  short  time  and  disappear  under  continued 
use,  then  the  change  from  rest  is  beneticial  and  is  to  be  con- 
tinued. On  the  contrary,  if  pain,  exhauatiou  and  the  other 
ill  effects  there  enumerated  make  their  appearance,  rest  must 
bo  resumed  for  a  time. 

Certain  details  of  a  practical  kind  have  to  be  observed : 
First,  a  little  nourishment  should  be  given  before,  during 
and  after  the  first  attempts ;  sonietimeB  stimulants  may  Xm 
advisable.  Sometimes  a  light  meal  is  taken  wlien  the  patient 
sits  up  for  the  first  time  after  a  severe  illness.  Secondly,  a 
short  sleep  before  rising  is  also  a  good  preparation  for  the  effort, 
Sound  sleep  generally  follows  it  if  it  have  been  beneficial  ■ 
Thirdly,  care  should  be  taken  to  encourage  the  convalescent  in 
his  advance  towards  recovei-y ;  but  with  caution^  Vmt  he 
abuse  his  strength  and  sufier  relapse.  Lastly,  with  respect  torn 
change  from  i-eet  to  exercise  of  a  part,  such  as  a  joint,  it  is 
well  at  first  to  follow  the  tentative  use  of  it  during  the  day 
by  complete  rest  during  the  night.     See  Gonvidcacemt^'p*  104. 
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NERVOUS  INFLUENCES, 

We  have  already  discussed  at  some  length  the  important ' 
part    played  by  nervous  influences  in  the  origin,  processes, 

and  phenomena  of  disease;  and  by  the  nervous  system  in 
determining  the  personal  factor  which  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  in  treatment.  In  addition  to  these  subjects,  tiiere  is  fl 
another  relation  of  the  nervous  gjBtem  to  disease  and  treats 
ment  wiiich  may  be  profitably  stu<lied  here.  Whatever  the 
disease  may  be,  and  whatever  the  individuality  of  the 
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certain  nervous  influences  and  certain  nervous  efifects  have 
always  to  be  respected,  and  possibly  may  be  turned  to 
advantage  as  therapeutic  means  when  we  are  planning  and 
pursuing  our  line  of  treatment.  The  observant  practitioner 
learns  the  correctness  of  this  statement  more  and  more  every 
day.  He  is  repeatedly  defeated  by  nervous  influences  which 
at  first  he  failed  to  appreciate ;  and  gradually  discovers  that 
he  succeeds  by  employing  measures  which  act  solely  on  his 
patient's  mind.  The  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in 
treatment  is  more  fully  recognised  by  the  laity  than  by  the 
profession.  It  receives  indeed  excessive  recognition  from 
patients'  friends.  The  young  practitioner  concerns  himself 
more  with  the  investigation  of  physical  than  of  psychical 
conditions :  he  is  apt  to  overlook  for  instance  the  influence  of 
worry  and  anxiety  in  maintaining  disease  and  in  interfering 
with  treatment,  and  he  trusts  more  to  medicinal  than  to 
moral  agents  in  his  application  of  remedies.  It  is  important 
that  he  should  learn  his  position  more  correctly  in  this  direction, 
and  be  careful  that  every  favourable  natural  circumstance  that 
is  available  is  employed  to  his  patient's  advantage. 

Kinds  and  Circumstances. 

If  we  assume  an  ordinarily  sensitive  nervous  system, 
and  exclude  personal  peculiarities,  what  are  the  influences 
incident  on  a  sick  man  for  evil  or  for  good  which  we  have  to 
control  or  turn  to  account  in  treatment  ? 

UnfavourMe  influences  form  a  very  long  and  discourag- 
ing list.  They  include  actual  suffering,  especially  pain,  and 
the  anticipation  of  pain ;  dread  of  death,  of  disablement,  of 
critical  operations ;  the  shock  that  attends  the  discovery  of 
serious  disease  such  as  calculus  or  cancer,  or  the  refusal  of  the 
surgeon  to  operate  for  its  removal ;  anxiety  about  business, 
means,  the  settlement  of  one's  worldly  affairs,  one's  pro- 
spective profession,  or  it  may  be  a  marriage  engagement ;  the 
distress  and  difficulties  brought  on  one's  family ;  confinement 
to  bed,  want  of  occupation,  monotony,  and  possibly  depressing 
surroundings,  as  in  hospital ;  disappointment  with  the  result 
of  medicinal  or  operative  treatment ;  interruption  of  habits. 
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and  disability  for  social  enjoyment ;  disagreeable  physic,  un- 
attractive feeding,  and  troublesome  dressings  and  nursing  as  a 
whole ;  and  the  novel  experience  of  being  nursed  by  a  stranger, 
which  upsets  many  men,  and  women  too. 

These  depressing  influences  may  be  present,  one  or  many 
of  tliem,  from  the  first.  In  addition  to  them,  further  troubles 
develop  during  the  course  of  the  illness,  and  as  the  direct 
effects  of  it.  A  kind  of  vicious  circle  is  established,  bad 
leading  to  worse.  Patience,  cheerfulness,  hope  and  courage 
fail  as  the  result  of  suffering  and  the  other  disheartening 
circumstances ;  and  a  process  of  demoralization  sets  in.  "  I 
have  seen  a  few  people,"  says  Weir  Mitchell,  "  who  were 
ennobled  by  long  sickness,  but  far  more  often  the  result  is  to 
cultivate  self-love  and  selfishness,  and  to  take  away  by  slow 
degrees  the  healthful  mastery  which  all  human  beings  should 
retain  over  their  own  emotions  and  wants."  ^ 

Favourable  influences  that  fall  upon  the  nervous  system 
during  illness,  few  though  they  be,  have  to  be  carefully 
noted  and  weighed,  not  only  because  they  may  help  to 
neutralize  the  depressing  effects  of  the  other  class,  but  in 
order  that  they  may  be  turned  to  good  account,  and  yet 
wisely  controlled  lest  by  their  excess  they  prove  injurious 
instead  of  beneficial.  They  include  the  sense  of  relief  from 
pain  and  other  forms  of  suffering  which  is  eflected  by  suc- 
cessful treatment ;  reassurance  in  general,  tis  regards  the 
immediate  and  remote  results  and  the  duration  of  illness  and 
incapacity ;  hope ;  the  assurance  and  the  consciousness  of 
improvement ;  and,  as  collateral  influences  of  a  favourable 
kind,  tlie  attention  and  devotion  generally  of  friends,  nurse 
and  doctor;  tlie  pleasing  sense  of  relaxation  and  change  from 
tlie  serious  work  of  life  to  light  oecu])ation  of  a  literary  or 
artistic  kind ;  intUilgonce  in  innocent  amusements,  hobbies 
and  habits  such  as  smoking;  and  at  a  later  stage,  along  with 
tlie  incomparable  deli;^'ht  of  a  sense  of  convalescence,  the 
pleasures  of  release  from  the  l)ed  and  from  the  sick-room,  the 
return  to  the  (^pen  air,  change  of  scene,  and  finally  the  re- 
sumption of  congenial  work  with  full  consciousness  of  fitness. 
In  this  connexion  there  is  also   to   be  mentioned   the  mental 

^   (fp.  fit.,  p.  -10. 
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certain  nervous  influences  and  certain  nervous  effects  have 
always  to  be  respected,  and  possibly  may  be  turned  to 
advantage  as  therapeutic  means  when  we  are  planning  and 
pursuing  our  line  of  treatment.  The  observant  practitioner 
learns  the  correctness  of  this  statement  more  and  more  every 
day.  He  is  repeatedly  defeated  by  nervous  influences  which 
at  first  he  failed  to  appreciate ;  and  gradually  discovers  that 
he  succeeds  by  employing  measures  which  act  solely  on  his 
patient's  mind.  The  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in 
treatment  is  more  fully  recognised  by  the  laity  than  by  the 
profession.  It  receives  indeed  excessive  recognition  from 
patients'  friends.  The  young  practitioner  concerns  himself 
more  with  the  investigation  of  physical  than  of  psychical 
conditions :  he  is  apt  to  overlook  for  instance  the  influence  of 
worry  and  anxiety  in  maintaining  disease  and  in  interfering 
with  treatment,  and  he  trusts  more  to  medicinal  than  to 
moral  agents  in  his  application  of  remedies.  It  is  important 
that  he  should  learn  his  position  more  correctly  in  this  direction, 
and  be  careful  that  every  favourable  natural  circumstance  that 
is  available  is  employed  to  his  patient's  advantage. 

Kinds  and  Circumstances. 

If  we  assume  an  ordinarily  sensitive  nervous  system, 
and  exclude  personal  peculiarities,  what  are  the  influences 
incident  on  a  sick  man  for  evil  or  for  good  which  we  have  to 
control  or  turn  to  account  in  treatment  ? 

Unfavourable  influences  form  a  very  long  and  discourag- 
ing list.  They  include  actual  suffering,  especially  pain,  and 
the  anticipation  of  pain ;  dread  of  death,  of  disablement,  of 
critical  operations ;  the  shock  that  attends  the  discovery  of 
serious  disease  such  as  calculus  or  cancer,  or  the  refusal  of  the 
surgeon  to  operate  for  its  removal ;  anxiety  about  business, 
means,  the  settlement  of  one's  worldly  affairs,  one's  pro- 
spective profession,  or  it  may  be  a  marriage  engagement ;  the 
distress  and  difficulties  brought  on  one's  family ;  confinement 
to  bed,  want  of  occupation,  monotony,  and  possibly  depressing 
surroundings,  as  in  hospital ;  disappointment  with  the  result 
of  medicinal  or  operative  treatment ;  interruption  of  habits. 
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clear.  The  patient  must  receive  the  full  licnefit  of  the  Lnpe, 
If  he  be  a  man  cast  in  common  mould  as  legards  love  of  lite 
and  dread  of  death,  expression  must  not  be  given  to  our  feaiB 
in  any  form.  The  bare  suggestion  of  death  to  such  a  mau 
itiay  turn  the  scale  against  recoveiy.  'WTiilst  we  conceal 
iiothitig  from  his  relations,  we  assume  an  air  of  confidence  in 
the  presence  of  the  patient  which  we  may  not  feel,  and  secure 
as  far  as  possible  from  nurse  and  friends  a  promise  of  cheer- 
ftilneas  of  expression  and  action.  We  confess  to  him  that  his 
caaa  is  *■  serious/'  but  we  do  not  call  it  "  hopeless."  lu  other 
cases  of  equal  gravity  we  speak  of  a  tumour  as  a  ''swelling"; 
cancer  we  call  a  "  groi^iih."  OccasionaUj  we  meet  with  patients 
who  refuse  to  listen  to  auytliing  but  the  whole  truth.  They 
are  natumlly  brave,  are  prepared  for  the  worst,  and  insist  on 
having  it  set  before  them.  To  conceal  the  truth  under  these 
circumstances  would  leave  the  patient's  mind  in  a  state  of 
unbelief  and  unrest  which  would  harm  liim  more  than  full 
knowledge  and  lose  u^  his  confidence  and  respect  ■ 

In  cases  of  leas  gravity,  that  is,  in   treatment  generallyi 
it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  practitioner,  and  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  turning  nervous  intluences  to  useful  atxMmnt  in  ■ 
treatment,  to  inspire  the   patient  with  fortitude  and  clieerful- 
ness.      He   reassures  him   with   respect   to   the  duration  and 
result  of  the  illness  and  his  ability  to  relieve  distress ;  and  ha 
is  careful  to  dwell  upon  the  more  favourable   features  of  tlie 
case  and   to   acknowledge    every   improvement.       The    mere 
presence  of  the  doctor  at   the  bed-side  may  be  of  paramount 
service,  as  in  ciises  of  haemorrhage  and  of  lieart  disease-      The  M 
immediate  Burroundings  of  the  patient  are  made  as  pleasing  as  ■ 
possible.     Food  and  medicine  are  given  in  the  most  agreeable 
forms  consistent  with  usefulness ;  and  the  same  kind  of  atten* 
tion  is  paid  to  every  method  of  treatment  employed.      In  the  _ 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  as  Brudenell  Carter  says,  ■ 
a  bandage  is  better  than  a  dark  room  wliich  deprives  a  man 
of  comixmionship,^     An  effort  is  made  to  re-establish  peace 
of  mind  in  the  matter  of  business  and  in  social  and  family 
affairs.     Advantage  is  taken  of  the  smallest   progress  in  the 
right  direction  to  grant  a  little  liberty  as  a  practical  assurance 
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certain  nervous  influences  and  certain  nervous  efifects  have 
always  to  be  respected,  and  possibly  may  be  turned  to 
advantage  as  therapeutic  means  when  we  are  planning  and 
pursuing  our  line  of  treatment.  The  observant  practitioner 
learns  the  correctness  of  this  statement  more  and  more  every 
day.  He  is  repeatedly  defeated  by  nervous  influences  which 
at  first  he  failed  to  appreciate ;  and  gradually  discovers  that 
he  succeeds  by  employing  measures  which  act  solely  on  his 
patient's  mind.  The  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in 
treatment  is  more  fully  recognised  by  the  laity  than  by  the 
profession.  It  receives  indeed  excessive  recognition  from 
patients'  friends.  The  young  practitioner  concerns  himself 
more  with  the  investigation  of  physical  than  of  psychical 
conditions :  he  is  apt  to  overlook  for  instance  the  influence  of 
worry  and  anxiety  in  maintaining  disease  and  in  interfering 
with  treatment,  and  he  trusts  more  to  medicinal  than  to 
moral  agents  in  his  application  of  remedies.  It  is  important 
that  he  should  learn  his  position  more  correctly  in  this  direction, 
and  be  careful  that  every  favourable  natural  circumstance  that 
IB  available  is  employed  to  his  patient's  advantage. 

Kinds  and  Circumstances. 

If  we  assume  an  ordinarily  sensitive  nervous  system, 
and  exclude  personal  peculiarities,  what  are  the  influences 
incident  on  a  sick  man  for  evil  or  for  good  which  we  have  to 
control  or  turn  to  account  in  treatment  ? 

Unfavourahle  influences  form  a  verj'  long  and  discourag- 
ing list.  They  include  actual  suffering,  especially  pain,  and 
the  anticipation  of  pain ;  dread  of  death,  of  disablement,  of 
critical  operations ;  the  shock  that  attends  the  discovery  of 
serious  disease  such  as  calculus  or  cancer,  or  the  refusal  of  the 
surgeon  to  operate  for  its  removal ;  anxiety  about  business, 
means,  the  settlement  of  one's  worldly  affairs,  one's  pro- 
spective profession,  or  it  may  be  a  marriage  engagement ;  the 
distress  and  difficulties  brought  on  one's  family ;  confinement 
to  bed,  want  of  occupation,  monotony,  and  possibly  depressing 
surroundings,  as  in  hospital ;  disappointment  with  the  result 
of  medicinal  or  operative  treatment ;  interruption   of  habits. 
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patient's  face,  ami  exhaust  instead  of  refreshing  hiiiu  Cheer- 
fuliiess  under  §uch  cii'camstaiices  may  prove  irritating,  uut 
comforting ;  and  even  during  convalesceiica  it  is  surprising  bow 
quickly  a  patient  tires  of  attempts  Uy  ainuBe  him.  The  medioal 
attendant  should  not  forget  that  in  a  measure  this  truth 
applies  to  himself,  in  particular  at  his  evening  \im.i,  which 
ought  always  to  be  punctual  to  apptiintment  and  never  nndulv 
late  n(U*  protracted.  It  is  scarcely  neceHstiry  to  atld  that  under 
similar  circumstances  all  exciting  news,  whether  good  or  tmd, 
must  be  strictly  forbichlen,  unless  it  serve  to  remove  a  worry 
from  the  mind.  It  rdises  the  temperature^  impaii's  the  appetite 
and  digestion,  and  is  followed  by  a  restless  night.  Scarcely 
less  disturhing  are  the  visits  of  well-nieaniiig  but  silly  goRsii>s, 
who  go  from  one  invalid  to  another  cruitking  i»f  evil*  ^nd 
comparing  freely  the  unfavourable  features  of  dilferent  cuaee. 

Tlie    mental   Oi:tm^atwn   of    tlie    invalirl    must    be    briefly 
referred  to  as  an  importiiiit  in  tine  nee  to  lie  regjirded  in  treat'- 
ment.     When  an  organ  or  the  lx>dy  as  a  whole  is  the  seat  <iJ 
diso^ise,  a  cardinal  rule  in  therapeutics  is  to  secure  nervous 
resti  and  to  remove  iien^ous  unreJSt   as  speedily  and   as  com- 
pletely as  possible — its  causea,  its  various  manifestations,  and 
its  eftects.      We  have  already  touched  on  the  value  of  cheerful- 
ness, eiicoumgement  and  hopefulness  in  answering  this  indica- 
tion.    Distraction   or  diversion    by   means  of  occupation    isi 
another  means  to  the  same  end.       The   patient   forgets   his 
troubles  for  a  time  if  provided  with  some  object  of  fresh  and 
more  wholesome  interest.       \^'ith  chihlren  there  is  but  little 
difficulty  ;  they  have  their  toys  and  picture-lxjoks.    Adolescents 
are  usually  v\illing  readei*s  and  interested  in  games.     Women  ^ 
take  more  kindly  than  men  to  bed  or  the  house.     The  labrniref  ■ 
or  mechanic  ap|><?ars  Uj  enjoy  the  phyHit:al  rest  which   li-cat* 
nicnt  in   hospital  entails,  at  any  rate  for  a  time.     Our  chief  ^ 
difficulty  is  with  that  class  of  men  who  have  s  profession  orfl 
business  on  their  mind.      Litentture  of  a  li<4:lit  kind  ur  out  of 
their  own  line  is  the  chief  means  of  o<,'Cupying  their  time  with 
some  amount  of  pleasure  and  advantag^^;  but  tho  prai'tititinef 
must  keep  his  eye  on   the  class  of  book  reail,  ami  the  daily 
paper  is  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  sick-room  without  hift 
deliberate  permission.     Art  in  different  forms  affords  pleasing^ 
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resrb  to  some  minds  jaded  by  the  incessant  labours  and  anxieties 
of  Tnercantile  or  professional  pursuits.  The  sense  of  ilhiess, 
isolation  and  unrest  is  lessened  for  some  patients,  especially 
th.ose  suffering  from  protracted  illness,  by  bringing  a  little 
domestic  life  into  the  room :  a  cheerful  wife  or  daughter  with 
her-  work,  her  simple  conversation  or  a  pleasant  book,  but 
al^^ays  with  watchful  eyes  and  thoughtful  mind  which  inform 
her  when  it  is  time  to  go. 

In  chronic  diseases  and  disorders,  when  the  patient  is  not 
coxifined  to  the  house,  mental  occupation  as  a  method  of  treat- 
^*^ent  by  diversion  is  of  even  greater  importance ;    and  fortu- 
nately there  is  a  much  greater  variety  of  means  to  provide  it. 
I^  many  cases  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  energy  may 
fc>^  spent  in  those  forms  of  exercise  which  afford  relief  and  rest 
^<>  the  mind.      The  chief  concern  of  the  medical  adviser  in  tliis 
^iirection  at  the  present  time  is  to  forbid  the  abuse  of  these 
^^cellent  therapeutical  measures.     The  best  means  of  relaxation 
of  the  kind  are  such  as  exercise  the  body  moderately  whilst 
tihey  insure   mental  rest,   or   exercise    the   mind   in    a   light, 
pleasant  and  novel  way  by  directing  attention  and  interest  to 
some  object  external  to  itself.      Golf,  shooting,  climbing,  hunt- 
ing, tennis,  fencing  are  all  suitable  means,  different  in  degree 
as  well  as  in  kind,  of  occupying  the  mind  in  chronic  diwjrders 
of  digestion,  assimilation,  nutrition  and  elimination,  and  still 
more  in  the  different   forms  of  imj>airment   of  the    ner\'ou« 
system  caused  by  nervous  strain  and  t^jwn-life.     On  the  other 
hand,  ordinary  walking,  voyaging  and  fi.'thing  give  the  {^atient 
too  much  opportunity  of  being  by  himself  and  indulging  in  un- 
wholesome solitary  musings,  anxious  thought**,  and  Htudy  of  his 
symptoms.      The  constant  attention,  judgment   and    resr>urr>^ 
demanded  by  riding,  driving  and  cycling  make  th^-^  forms  of 
occupation  partieolariy  saiiai>Ie   for  «^/me  r-U.^^^  of  y%Uhu\.^, 
whom  nervous  exhaustion  has  led  to  intr^^ji^-tiori  and  m^lan- 
choly.      Others  again  ^z^.  mor^  s^if:fy-^.i:dlr  tr^5*f>^}    hy  }0-\u^ 
induced  to  engage  themseivt^   in   th'/Lril   ;:iV:T'^r>.   ^f  ^   more 
continuous  kind^  soeh  *s  ihsk  g^^r:-:.     ^y/>    ''/,r\A^  hori^f^,  or 
even  the  vestrror  IocaI  ptolinLt::* :   \\z  '.r..^  ;,>:^..v/';  ::,\At  r..%t  V 
abused.      There  k  o^  diA-^-jftni'.'^z.  >:  ir/',l,-iAr  ^A  w.m.j  ''I^i./^-e 
persons  and  invaiiii*  n^j  -^^  .}.  'j,  :.ji-:  y/::  v,  \^^.  ^,V.  .^^r.,  %y 
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to  their  friends  the  little  strength  which  they  require  bo 
urgently  themaelveB,  For  women  whole  so  me  nervous  distrac- 
tions must  in  some  respects  be  of  a  different  order*  For 
older  persons  of  both  sexes  change  of  air,  scene,  and  social 
occupation  is  more  commonly  ordered ;  and  there  is  here  a 
wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  practitioner's  knowledge 
not  only  of  climatology  but  of  human  nature,  **  Change  " — - 
especially  abroad — brings  an  almoftt  endless  series  of  refresh- 
ing nervous  influences  to  the  relief  of  the  invalid ;  and  moat  ■ 
persons  are  much  more  docile,  amenable  to  treatment  or 
obedient  to  instruction,  more  likely  to  be  on  their  good 
behaviour,  when  from  home. 

Whilst  the  practitioner  carefully  plans  and  directs  m^sures 
of  this  kind,  and  expects  his  patient  to  be  faithful  to  his 
instructions,  he  must  not  be  forgetful  of  his  own  bearing  aiid 
action  in  relation  to  the  case  which  is  in  his  hands^  He  must 
set  an  example  to  others — to  patient,  patient's  friends,  and 
nurse — in  the  display  of  those  qualities  of  mind  which  he 
desires  to  see  in  them.  Let  him  be  kind,  sympathetic  and 
self-denying,  but  cheerful  and  confident ;  whilst  he  never  fails 
withal  to  be  precise^  strict,  exact  and  exacting,  resolute,  calm, 
self-reliant  and  tenacious  of  purpose.  The  exhibition  of  these 
viitues  in  himself  will  not  <jnly  serve  to  sustain  and  revive  the 
patient  directly  and  to  establish  his  faith  in  hia  medical 
attendant,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  influeocea 
which  conduce  to  recovery;  it  will  prove  infective  to  those 
about  him,  and  will  impart  a  character  of  thoroughness  and 
method  to  the  general  management  of  the  case  which  will 
secure  appreciation  and  confidence.  At  the  same  time  it  will 
be  well  both  for  doctor  and  for  patient  not  to  be  thrown  no- 
necessarily  together.  Familiarity  need  not  exactly  breed  con- 
tempt fur  the  doctor's  skill,  hut  it  may  dissipate  wastefully  the 
benefit  which  attends  a  strictly  professional  visit  ■ 

It  is  of  endless  importance  that  the  nur'se,  who  represents 
meciical  authority  in  tlie  absence  of  the  practitioner,  slionld 
also  display  the  qualities  of  mind  that  have  been  described. 
Tliis  must  be  seen  to,  by  close  obser\^ation  of  the  manner  and 
spirit  in  which  she  performs  her  duties.  The  highly  traintxl 
nurse  tf  to-day  is  not  always  the  most  tender,  faithful  or 
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certain  nervous  influences  and  certain  nervous  effects  have 
always  to  be  respected,  and  possibly  may  be  turned  to 
advantage  as  therapeutic  means  when  we  are  planning  and 
pursuing  our  line  of  treatment.  The  observant  practitioner 
learns  the  correctness  of  this  statement  more  and  more  every 
day.  He  is  repeatedly  defeated  by  nervous  influences  which 
at  first  he  failed  to  appreciate ;  and  gradually  discovers  that 
he  succeeds  by  employing  measures  wliich  act  solely  on  his 
patient's  mind.  The  part  played  by  the  nervous  system  in 
treatment  is  more  fully  recognised  by  the  laity  than  by  the 
profession.  It  receives  indeed  excessive  recognition  from 
patients'  friends.  The  young  practitioner  concerns  himself 
more  with  the  investigation  of  physical  than  of  psychical 
conditions :  he  is  apt  to  overlook  for  instance  the  influence  of 
worry  and  anxiety  in  maintaining  disease  and  in  interfering 
with  treatment,  and  he  trusts  more  to  medicinal  than  to 
moral  agents  in  his  application  of  remedies.  It  is  important 
that  he  should  learn  his  position  more  correctly  in  this  direction, 
and  be  careful  that  every  favourable  natural  circumstance  that 
is  available  is  employed  to  his  patient's  advantage. 

Kinds  and  Circumstances. 

If  we  assume  an  ordinarily  sensitive  nervous  system, 
and  exclude  personal  peculiarities,  what  are  the  influences 
incident  on  a  sick  man  for  evil  or  for  good  which  we  liave  to 
control  or  turn  to  account  in  treatment  ? 

Unfavourable  influences  form  a  very  long  and  discourag- 
ing list.  They  include  actual  suffering,  especially  pain,  and 
the  anticipation  of  pain ;  dread  of  death,  of  disablement,  of 
critical  operations ;  tlie  shock  that  attends  the  discovery  of 
serious  disease  such  as  calculus  or  cancer,  or  the  refusal  of  the 
surgeon  to  operate  for  its  removal ;  anxiety  about  business, 
means,  the  settlement  of  one's  worldly  affairs,  one's  pro- 
spective profession,  or  it  may  be  a  marriage  engagement ;  the 
distress  and  difiiculties  brought  on  one's  family ;  confinement 
to  bed,  want  of  occupation,  monotony,  and  possibly  depressing 
surroundings,  as  in  hospital ;  disappointment  with  the  result 
of  medicinal  or  operative  treatment ;  interruption   of  habits, 


CHAPTEE  IX 

THE  ART  OF  TREATMENT. 

Thb  Art  of  Treatment  as  distinguished  from  the  Science  of 
Treatment  consists  in  the  employment  of  natural  means  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  or  remedying  a  disease.  The 
medical  sciences  have  guided  us  in  the  previous  chapters  to 
the  objects  which  ought  to  be  attained  if  possible,  and  we 
have  sketched  briefly  some  of  the  principal  means  of  attaining 
them.  But  these  guides,  essential  though  they  be,  are  guides 
only.  The  art  of  treatment  rests  with  the  individual  prac- 
titioner in  the  individual  case.  Should  therapeutics  as  a 
science  ever  become  complete,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  be  in 
the  possession  of  all,  there  would  be  as  much  room  as  ever  for 
distinction  in  the  practice  of  it  as  an  art.  Let  us  enquire 
how  this  art  is  to  be  acquired,  and  how  it  may  be  practised. 

How  THE  Art  of  Rational  Treatment  is  Acquired. 

The  student  and  practitioner  are  taught  the  art  of 
rational  treatment  in  two  very  different  ways.  First,  they 
learn  it  theoretically  from  treatises  or  lectures  or  other  forms 
of  systematic  exposition  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  "  Treat- 
ment "  is  the  last  subject  in  the  series  discussed  under  each 
disease :  aetiology,  pathological  characters,  clinical  characters ; 
pathology,  diagnosis,  prognosis  and  treatment.  In  our  best 
text-books  the  account  of  the  art  of  treating  a  disease  is 
introduced  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the  rational  indications 
for  treatment,  gathered  from  the  preceding  sections.      Direc- 
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"tions  are  then  given  what  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  and  how  to 

<ic:>  it.     The   medicines  and  other  means,  including  surgical 

^tneasures,   are   named,  and   the    manner    of   using    them    is 

ciescribed,  as  well  as  the  difl&culties,  failures,  etc.,  which  may 

l>e  anticipated.     The  directions  for  treatment  are  laid  down 

<iogmatically  and  made  as  practical  as  possible.     "  The  patient," 

it  is  said,  for  example,  "  is  to  be  put  to  bed,  the  bowels  are  to 

l^e  opened  with  a  brisk  purgative,  and  a  mixture  prescribed 

oonsisting  of  three  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  twenty 

xninims  of  tincture  of  squill  and  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  " ;  and 

similarly  with  respect  to  diet  and  other  measures.     Suggestions 

are  then  made  for   modifying  the   treatment  as  the  disease 

progresses,  whether  favourably  or  unfavourably,  and  in  respect 

of  possible  complications  and  sequelae  and  of  convalescence. 

In  the  more  elaborate  treatises  on  special  diseases  re- 
ference is  also  made  to  the  treatment  that  may  have  to  be 
followed  in  individual  cases,  in  certain  subjects,  under  different 
circumstances,  and  so  on.  But  at  the  best  the  result  is 
incomplete,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  working  practitioner. 
It  is  notorious  that  book-learning  frequently  fails  to  bear  the 
strain  of  practice.  It  is  often  said  that  Medicine,  particularly 
the  art  of  treatment,  has  to  be  learned  over  again  when  the 
student  has  left  his  medical  school ;  or  even  that  "  the  sooner 
one  forgets  what  he  has  learned  about  treatment  from  books 
and  lectures  the  better  for  his  patients  " ! 

There  is  an  element  of  truth  in  this  cliarge  against  the 
theory  of  Medicine.  No  amount  of  book-knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  treatment  or  of  the  means  and  methods  available 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  a  good  practitioner.  He  must 
be  trained  at  the  bedside,  in  the  out-patient  room,  in  the 
surgery,  in  the  dispensary,  over  the  individual  patients  as  they 
present  themselves.  In  conformity  with  this  important  con- 
sideration, the  student  of  medicine  i^  practically  instructed  by  his 
clinical  teacher  with  the  patient  before  him,  whether  in  hospital 
or  in  private  practice,  how  to  set  about  treatment;  and  every  case 
that  afterwards  comes  under  his  care  as  a  practitioner  increases 
his  experience  and  skill  if  it  be  dealt  with  intelligently.  Like 
other  practical  arts  and  crafts,  treatment  has  to  be  learned  as 
work   undertaken   and   done   in   individual    instances.     Now 
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what  most  impresses  the  student  of  the  art  of  treatment 
in  probably  the  necessity  of  ac:i{uiriiig  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
instruments,  and  readiness  in  prescribing  medicines,  in  order- 
ing tHeti  and  in  giving  counsel,  warning  or  eneuiiragement  to 
patients.  Naturally  he  follows  and  copies  his  teacher  in  these 
directions.  Unless  the  teacher  or  master  be  careful  to  guide 
and  warn  the  student  of  treatment  there  are  cert-ain  dangers 
connected  with  this  method  of  training,  The  beginner,  fre^h 
from  books  and  lectureSj  is  confident  of  lus  knowledge  of  "  the 
treatment "  of  eiich  disease.  This  he  has  learned  as  if  it  con- 
sisted of  established  facts  co-eciual  with  the  great  facts  of 
aetiology,  i^atho logical  anatomy  and  clinical  medicine,  w^hereas 
it  amounts  to  nothing  moi'e  than  a  collection  of  temporarily 
settled  opinions*  He  believes  that  when  he  has  named  tha 
diseasd  before  him  he  has  but  to  order  *^  ita  treatment "  for  it 
He  sees  the  physician  turn  from  patient  to  prescription.  He 
heare  the  surgeon  call  for  a  knife  after  diagnosing  an  abscesa 
He  naturally  conchules  that  diagnosis  is  immediately  followed 
by  the  application  of  the  authoritative  method  laid  down  in 
books  on  the  theory  of  treatment.  He  fails  to  note^  and 
very  often  is  not  taught,  that  a  step  of  vital  iniportance 
comes  between  diagnosis  and  treatment :  grasping  the  indica- 
tions presented  by  the  particular  ca^  before  Lim.  If  there 
were  nothing  more  in  practice  than  to  follow  blindly  the 
authority  of  writers  and  lecturers  on  the  Theory  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  thempeutica  would  be  a  simple  art — indeed,  un- 
worthy of  the  name  of  art. 

Personal  experience  and  responsibility  quickly  undeceive 
the  young  praetitiouer.  He  finds  that  the  theory  of  treatment 
and  the  practice  of  it  as  an  art  are  two  very  different  things. 
The  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  is  a  real  art :  it  meana 
i^mng  ami  using  thtji  which  is  best  in  the  pitHicMiar  inBtaimt 
before  us;  not  copying  in  a  routine  and  meclianical  fashion 
what  has  been  done  in  other  instances.  Eon  tine  treatment  ia 
boimd  to  fail  more  or  leas  completely  when  put  to  the  test 
of  practice,  even  if  based  on  sound  general  principles. 

Let  us  consider  the  principal  ciit:um stances  %vliich  make  the 
practice  of  Medicine  and  Surgeiy  an  entirely  ditfereut  matter 
from  the  theory,  and  are  the  occasion  of  many  of  the  difficulties 
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which  the  beginner  feels  when  he  is  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
for  the  first  time. 

Treatment   of  a  disease   is  not   treatment   of  the  patient, 
that  is,  of  the  case  or  instance  of  the  disease  before  us.     The 
simple  recognition  or  naming  of  a  disease  is  not  a  diagnosis 
of  the  case.     It  is  not  sufldcient  to  furnish  indications.     It 
is  not  a  working  diagnosis.     Here   we  discover  at  the  very 
first  an  essential  weakness  of  treatment  (however  rational  it 
may  be  in  appearance)  that  is  founded  solely  on  book -know- 
ledge.     There  are  no  two  cases  of  any  disease  exactly  alike — 
in  severity,  in  stage,  in  associated  conditions  of  the  organs  and 
functions,  in  the  circumstances  which  surround  the  patient ; 
and  this  whether  it  be  a  grave  disease  like  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis   or   a   simple    disease  like   eczema   or  abscess.     Each 
case  presents  a  fresh  problem   which   has  to  be   studied  and 
solved   before    action    is    taken.     The    individual    subject    is 
difTerent  in  each  instance ;  in  some  respect  or  other  the  indica- 
tions are  different,  too.     No   treatment  could   be   laid   down 
previously  as  entirely  correct  and  suitable  in  every  case,  that 
is,  in  any  particular  case.     We  must  "  beware  of  systematisiiig 
too  much ;  a  therapeutic  formula  which  applies  to  all  cases 
indiscriminately  cannot  be  admitted."  ^ 

It  is  obvious  that  complete  diagnosis,  that  is,  diagnosis 
sufficiently  complete  to  afford  grounds  for  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment, involves  a  series  of  enquiries  and  observations  entirely 
independent  of  the  guidance  of  systematic  descriptions  of 
the  disease ;  and  also  the  exercise  of  independent  judgment 
in  adapting  treatment  to  the  result.  It  may  take  the  be- 
ginner years  of  experience  to  grasp  the  significance  of 
this  radical  difference  between  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  Medicine,  and  many  more  years  to  learn  how  to  give 
effect  to  it  in  treatment.  He  may  have  to  deal  with 
many  cases  of  common  pulmonary  phthisis,  for  example, 
before  he  appreciates  fully  that  the  rational  treatment  of 
this  disease  is  different  according  as  it  occurs  in  the  young 
or  in  the  old,  in  the  married  or  the  single,  in  the  rich  or  the 
poor ;    according   as   one   or   both   lungs    are    involved ;    the 

'  Dujardin-Beaometz,   "Treatment  of  Typhoid   Fever,"  Practitioner^  1891, 
▼ol.  xlvL  p.  296. 
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prrxiess  active  or  quieFceut ;  the  unaffected  parts  of  th® 
luags  striL'tly  normal  or  not ;  the  laiyux,  intoKtiues  and 
kidiieya  sound  or  diseased ;  and  so  on^  including  such 
appiirentlj  insignifieant  differences  sis  the  particular  profession 
the  piitieut  follows,  and  the  season  of  the  year.  We  may 
confess  at  once  that  the  temptation  to  omit  a  great  part  of 
this  enquiry  is  often  too  strong  to  he  resisted.  The  busy 
pnuititioner  may  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  for 
this  mental  exercise.  He  rests  content  vdth  simple  recognition 
of  the  disease — "  phthisis,"  and  proceeds  to  order  *'  treat- 
ment for  it."  Unfortunate  results  nmy  attend  treatment 
planned  in  this  fashion.  The  Bimple  naming  or  labelling  of  a 
disease  is  regarded  as  practically  equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  whole  nature  of  the  case.  It  is  supposed  Uy  be  enough  to 
diagnose  '*  mitral  incompetence/'  perhaps  "  heart  disease " 
perhaps  even  '*  a  systolic  murmur  "  ! 

The  same  considei-ationa  apply  to  the  ngnificanct  of  the 
inddmduai  Bi^mptoms  or  phenomena  presented  by  the  patientw 
Having  made  a  diagnosis,  for  example,  typhoid  fever,  the 
practitioner  is  disposed  to  regard  all  the  clinical  phenomena  of 
the  case  as  "  syinptonis  of  the  disease/*  and  to  treat  them  aa 
such  on  a  uniform  system  learned  from  liooka — for  example, 
the  tliarrhcea.  But  a  disorder  attending  a  disease  may  arise 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  be  of  various  significance  ;  and  each 
mode  of  origin  will  demand  Rj^fecial  int^rpreUition  and  its 
own  proper  treatment.  Thus  the  diarrho?^  of  tv^ihoid 
fever  is  very  likely  caused  by  improper  feeding  rather  than 
by  the  pathological  prfKiess  itself,  and  its  rational  treatment 
involves  au  intelligent  study  of  the  stoob  and  reconsideration 
of  tlie  diet.  Here  is  firesh  opportunity  and  necessity  for 
investigation  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner 
independently  of  all  books,  and  only  attention  and  thoughtfvU- 
ness  will  enable  him  to  apply  skilful  treatment. 

Another  gre^t  difference  between  theory  and  practice 
depends  on  the  relative  importaTwe  to  he  aiiached  tt*  thf  difffreni 
parts  of  iht  diseme.  Tlie  coudition  retiUy  calling  for  relief  or 
remedy  in  any  individual  case  is  often  misappreliended.  Not 
the  disease  itself,  soy  tuberculosis,  hut  some  superficial, 
transient  disorder  of  the  itigestiTe  tract,  maj  be  the  source 
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of  distress  and  the  proper  object  of  treatment.  Blue  pill  often 
proves  the  most  valuable  of  remedies  in  phthisis  by  removing 
anorexia,  indigestion  and  languor.  By  experience  and  by 
experience  only  does  the  physician  come  to  appreciate  this 
important  consideration  and  to  give  it  due  weight.  He  can- 
not too  clearly  realise  that  a  large  measure  of  the  success 
which  attends  practice  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  it  is  not  grave  pathological  conditions,  known 
as  valvular  disease,  Bright's  disease,  and  the  like,  that 
call  for  treatment,  but  a  series  of  minor  disturbances  of  a 
functional  character  which  have  supervened  upon  them  and 
which  are  quite  remediable.  Much  of  what  is  known  as 
"acumen"  in  one  practitioner  as  compared  with  another 
consists  in  a  faculty — a  disposition  and  perhaps  a  cultivated 
method — of  discovering  these  casual  elements  in  a  case  and 
dealing  with  them. 

In  many  instances  treatment  has  to  be  attempted 
mthout  a  diagnosis  of  the  disease.  The  disease  has  not 
been  identified  because  of  the  inherent  difl&culty  of  the  case ; 
or  because  urgency  forbids  attempts  at  diagnosis,  e.g,  in 
asphyxia  or  convulsions;  because  the  nature  of  the  disease 
may  not  declare  itself  for  some  days,  as  in  typhoid  fever ;  or 
because  the  state  of  the  patient  forbids  physical  examination, 
as  in  haemorrhage  from  the  chest.  Without  a  name  to  the 
disease  it  is  impossible  for  the  beginner  to  consult  authority. 
But  something  must  be  done.  The  practitioner  has  to  be 
guided  by  the  proper  use  of  clinical  phenomena  and  by  his 
own  judgment;  and  has  to  display  readiness,  resource,  and 
resolution,  based  indeed  on  sound  knowledge  but  on  something 
beyond  it  and  of  a  higher  order  as  a  qualification  for  the  art 
of  treatment.  Still  more  often,  cases  present  themselves  in 
ordinary  practice  which  are  nondescript :  slight  ailments  of  the 
digestive  and  respiratory  tracts,  complaints  of  want  of  mental 
or  bodily  vigour,  pains,  cardiac  disturbance  and  the  like,  con- 
forming to  no  disease  as  it  is  described  in  systematic  treatises 
on  Medicine  and  Surgery,  but  equally  demanding  attention 
from  the  medical  attendant.  Under  these  circumstances,  that 
is  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  all  the  cases  which  he  will  be 
asked  to  treat,  the  young  therapeutist  keenly  appreciates  what 
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the  art  of  Medicine  is,  aa  distinguished  from  the  theory,  ami  >io 
unskilled  lie  is  in  it.  There  is  some  danger  lest  in  learning 
to  de^il  with  illnlefined  illness  of  this  sort  he  acquiiie  a 
certain  routine  readiness  in  prescribing,  to  the  negleot  of 
investigation, 

Tkt  rdative  importance  ajtd  urgency  of  the  different 
i7Ldi€atioti&  are  often  difficult  to  determina  Tiie  question 
always  ari^ea  what  is  to  be  done  &st,  whether  because  of  itj* 
radical  importance  in  relation  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
disease,  or  because  of  its  urgency,  tliat  is,  in  relation  to  danger 
and  distress.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  tliis  point. 
Sometimes  the  fetiological,  sometimes  the  pathological,  some- 
times the  clinical  indications  must  l>e  first  attended  to.  In 
opium  poisoning  the  immediate  and  instant  treatment  eoiiBists 
in  removal  of  the  cause ;  in  abaeeas  it  lies  in  dealing  with  the 
patholijgical  sUtte ;  in  I'cnal  colic  it  lies  in  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  but  in  relieving  the  sufferings  and  depression  of 
the  patient.  This  step  in  the  treatment,  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  moment,  usually  appears  to  be  taken 
instinctively,  but  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  insult  of  the 
exercise  of  sound  judgment  however  quickly  formeil.  Beyond 
thisi  to  give  each  indication  its  proper  and  relative  value 
demands  a  judicial  mind — -indeed  the  judicial  mini  How- 
ever it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  this  kind  of  judgment 
appears  to  be  a  spoci^d  faculty,  a  personal  gift.  In  Law, 
in  Alt,  in  public  and  private  businesB^  in  the  affairs  of 
e very-day  life,  and  so  in  treatment,  some  men  have  the 
faculty  of  seiiiing  on  the  essential  and  the  correct,  and  brui?lj- 
ing  aaide  the  non-  or  the  less  essentid.  They  **  go  straight 
to  the  root  of  the  matter,"  they  "  see  through  it "  they  "  grasp 
the  situation  at  a  glance." 

But  perhaps  the  difficulty  felt  most  acutely  in  learning 
the  art  of  treatment  is  in  respect  of  the  progrtm  of  the  earn. 
Treatment  may  liave  I  teen  planned  and  instituted  with  com- 
parative ease  and  success  at  first;  but  with  the  development 
of  the  case  the  problem  changes  and  difficulties  increase^  just 
as  the  situation  changes  in  a  battle  or  in  a  campaign  with 
every  move  of  tiie  enemy.  Increase  of  the  disease,  the 
appearance  of  complications,  failure  of  remedien,  and   othar 
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evidences  of  want  of  success,  disconcert  the  therapeutist 
Theory  is  but  an  imperfect  guide  now;  art  is  everything — to 
seize  on  the  essential  and  useful  at  the  right  moment.  The 
practitioner  is  indeed  thrown  on  his  own  resources.  Hard 
and  fast  routine  is  felt  to  be  useless  even  by  the  most 
casixal  practitioner;  the  immense  value  of  general  prin- 
ciples rather  than  of  specific  authority  or  direction  is  fully 
*PI>xeciated. 

Passing    from  the    difficulties    connected  with   the   ends 
^    tihose  connected  with  the  metms  of  treatment,  we  appreciate 
^^ JJ.  more  keenly  the  great  difference  between  the  theory  and 
th^    practice  of  medicine.     Quite  irrespective  of  the  use   of 
^^^^truments,  which   has  to  be  learned  practically,  there  are 
^^iiy  details  of  the  therapeutic  art  which  nothing  but  ex- 
P^x-ience  founded  on  careful  observation  and  cultivated  judg- 
^^ent  can  teach  us.     These  are  connected  especially  with  the 
^^xiployment  of  non-material  remedies.     Medicines  and  food 
^^"6  easily  ordered  and  administered :  persuasion,  appeal,  con- 
"Viction,  encouragement  and  warning  are  difficult  to  employ — 
Jor  instance  in  a  case  of  chronic  alcoholism.     There  are  end- 
less other  ways   in   which   art   is   required   in   practice   and 
cannot  be  learned  theoretically.      Clinical  skill  and  tact  are 
shown   in   the   adaptation   to   treatment   as   the   opportunity 
arises,  of  time,  place  and  the  patient's  circumstances ;  in  en- 
couraging and  satisfying  the  patient  with  the  treatment  and 
inspiring    him    with    confidence    as    the    case    proceeds;     in 
managing  his   relatives   and    friends,  and  assisting  him  and 
them  in  dealing  with  the  many  questions  of  occupation,  work, 
ixjst,  change,  etc.,  which  constantly  arise  in  the  course  of  con- 
siderable illnesses,  as  well  as  in   his  more   delicate   relations 
with   his  spiritual   and   legal  advisers;    even   in  prescribing 
elegantly,  instead  of  ordering  nauseous  or  otherw  ise  objection- 
able remedies ;  and,  if  all  else  fail  and   hope  be  ended,  in 
practising  euthanasia. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  one  cause  or  other  the  task  of 
the  young  therapeutist  is  beset  with  practical  difficulties  when 
he  loses  the  authoritative  guidance  of  his  teachers.  He  is  now 
in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  value  of  sound  principles,  and 
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of  judgment  cultivatefl  by  obsenration  aod  experience,  that  is» 
bj  careful  self^trainiug. 


I 
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Order  of  Teeeapeutic  Procedure. 

It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  strict  lines  on  which  the 
practitioner  should  proceed  when  he  tinds  himself  cast  on  hiB 
own  rasources,  &:)  indnite  is  the  diversity  of  cases  presentiug 
themselyea  for  ti'eatiiient  Still  there  are  a  few  rules  relating 
to  therapeutic  priK^e^lure  which  he  miglit  profitably  bear  in 
mind,  and  which  had  best  be  furmulated  categoritBlly, 

Commencement  of  the  Case.^ — Never  approach  the 
treatment  of  a  patient  without  making  a  genuine  effort  to 
diagnose  tlie  pathological  condition  with  which  you  have  to 
deal,  aa  distinguished  from  the  mere  recognition  of  symptoms. 
Even  in  the  presence  of  urgent  danger  (from  haemorrhage  tor 
example)  let  your  treatment  be  regulated  by  this  couaidersition 
as  far  as  possible  \  in  cases  devoid  of  urgency  spare  no  pains 
to  employ  every  fact  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis^  and  on  this 
found  your  treatment. 

Make  a  complete  diagnosis  of  the  case  as  distinguished 
from  the  disease :  be  prepared  to  treat  iht  patient 

I.  If  the  diagnosis  have  been  remhcd,  proceed  as  follows  :-^ 

1.  Consider  the  course  which  the  case  may  be  expected  to 
follow,  aud  the  complications  and  sequehie  which  may  arise. 

2.  Kext  re\devv  as  deliberately  and  methodically  as  ]x>saible 
the  indicaiiom  furnished  by  the  a3tiological,  pathological,  and 
clinical  facts  of  the  case  as  far  aa  they  are  known. 

S.  Consider  the  order  in  which  tlie  diHerent  indications 
are  to  be  attended  to,  according  to  their  absolute  and  relative 
importance  respectively. 

4,  Let  weM  akmt.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  indica- 
tions of  a  negative  kind  which  can  be  drawn  from  a  study  of 
the  natural  history  of  disease  in  general  Do  nut  interfere 
unless  iuterference  be  definitely  called  fur.  Itoutine  treat- 
ment for  the  sake  of  "  doing  something ''  is  wrong.  It  is  ■ 
easy  to  do  harm  by  uncalled  for  inter\^entinn.  When  the 
n;»tural  provisions  for  resistance  or  recovery  are  suHicient,  as 
evidenced  by  the  insignificance  of  the  cause,  the  jniidness  of 
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tihe  symptoms,  and   the   favourable   progress   of  the   disease, 
t:x^eatment  is  meddlesome  and  likely  to  prove  mischievous.      It 
disturbs  the  natural  course  of  disease,  confuses  the  diagnosis, 
c^nd  deprives  the  medical  attendant  of  valuable  materials  for 
jndging  of  the  progress  of  the  case,  for  reaching  a  prognosis, 
cind   for   indicating  treatment   when   it   comes   to   be  really 
x^equired,  as  may  happen   later.     Unnecessary   treatment   is 
often  positively  harmful.     It   sets   up   disorders   within   the 
"body  which  are  interpreted  to  be  fresh  evidence  of  the  original 
cLisease  and  to  call  for  further  treatment.     The  management 
of  a  case  which  originally  was  doing  perfectly  well  without 
treatment  may  easily  drift  in  this  fashion  from  bad  to  worse. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  remember  that  a  person  who  is  un- 
sound may  be  perfectly  healthy  and  require  no  treatment.     A 
case  of  compensated  mitral  stenosis  ought  not  to  be  interfered 
with  simply  because    a   murmur   happens  to  be  discovered ; 
and  if  giddiness  or  palpitation  occur,  it  probably  calls  for  a 
dose  of  Epsom  salts  or  reform  of  diet,  not  for  digitalis  or  rest. 
In  the  skilful  management  of  "  surface  troubles  "  supervening 
upon   unsound   conditions   of  the   viscera,  as  we   have   seen 
already,  the  Art  of  Medicine  wins  and  indeed  deserves  repute ; 
that  is,  in  doing  little  (but  still  enough)  where  routine  treat- 
ment would  be  excessive   and  unsound.     As  for  the  practi- 
tioner himself,  and  Medicine  as  a  science,  unnecessary  treat- 
ment    fosters    an    exaggerated,    possibly    an     entirely    false, 
estimate  of  the  suction  and  value  of  drugs.     From  a  profes- 
sional  point   of  view,  meddlesome  interference  may   readily 
prove    demoralising.     At    the    same    time    it   is   not  always 
easy   to  leave  a  case  to  spontaneous   recovery.      It   takes    a 
wise  man  to  know  when  to  hold  his   hand ;   and  in   treat- 
ment   it  is    certainly    a    more    severe    test    of   judgment   to 
deliberately  do  nothing  than  to  do  much.      And    the   prac- 
titioner  may   be   driven  to   interfere   by   the   sentiments   of 
the  patient  or  more  often  of  the  patient's  friends.     "  Masterly 
inactivity"  might  beget  want  of  confidence,  an  unfortunate 
and    unfavourable  position    for    the    practitioner  to    occupy. 
The  sensitive  attendant,  too,  may  be  haunted  by  a  want  of 
confidence  in  his  diagnosis  and  by  an  over-mastering  sense 
of  responsibility.     He  "  fears  he  may  have  missed  something," 
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and  he  "wants  to  give  the  patient  every  chance/*  This  13 
natural,  but  it  is  mx  evi^lence  of  lack  of  fielf-Cfiafidence  and 
resolution,  two  eflaeotiEl  qualities  in  the  mental  equipment 
of  the  practitioner.  On  the  wliole,  young  practitioners  are 
disposed  tu  interfere  too  much  and  too  often;  to  be  over- 
diligent;  to  have  too  much  faith  in  their  remedies.  After 
studying  grave  aisea  in  hospitals,  they  are  not  prepared  for  the 
considerable  class  of  patients — women  mostly — who  have  no 
real  structural  disease,  and  they  fail  at  first  to  understand  and 
to  manage  them.  These  patients  fear  ''  a  young  doctor,"  and 
with  good  reason.  They  are  seriously  treated  witli  pliysic,  and 
may  be  seriously  upset, 

5*  When  treatment  can  l^e  deliberately  planned,  i.e.,  except* 
ing  in  cases  of  emergency,  remMies  art  to  he  ordered  methodic 
cally ! — 

a.  Begin  with  directions  for  the  fftn^ral  mnnagemtnt  of 
the  tiii^ :  whetlier  treatment  is  to  !:«  conducted  in  lied,  at 
home,  or  without  interruption  of  ordinary  occuxjation.  Never 
forget  ordinary  or  everyday  means  of  treating  disease — 
exercise,  sleep,  baths,  clothing,  ventilation,  nervous  influences 
and  the  like.  Do  not  miss  the  help  or  let  slip  the  control  of 
these  invaluable  remedies  whilst  ordering  bottles  of  physic, 
liniments  and  blisters.  Emergency  however  may  compel  dis- 
regard of  tliese  oonsidenitiona :  it  involves  instant  action, 

h  Next  order  the  diet  YmA  is  to  l)e  considered  before 
drugs.  Food  is  always  oue  of  the  means  employed  ;  medicines 
are  often  unnecessary.  Alcohol  and  tobacco  should  also  be 
referred  to. 

c.  In  many  cases  ndn-medkinal  rem^die^  are  to  be  planned 
next :  surgical  meiisurea,  local  i*est,  electricity,  massage,  move- 
ments, lavage,  eneniata,  spectacles,  eta 

d,  Medkines  are  ordered,  the  actions  of  which  are  known 
pharmacologically  or  therajieutically-  Drugs  are  combined,  in 
order  to  fultil  the  different  indications;  and  prescribe  in 
different  forms  (piUs,  mixtures,  enemata,  lotions,  etc.)  according 
to  the  subject,  the  seat  of  the  disea^,  the  rapidity  with  which 
tlieir  action  is  desired,  etc, 

II.  if  the  diagnom  have  Twt  bem  rtmhtd,  proceed  as 
follows : — ' 


I 
I 
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1.  When  the  facts  warrant  only  an  alternative  diagnosis,  let 
it  be  a  rule  of  practice  to  employ  a  line  of  treatment  which, 
while  calculated  to  benefit  one  or  other  or  more  than  one, 
particularly  the  gravest,  of  the  morbid  processes  that  may 
possibly  be  present,  will  aggravate  neither.  This  is  often  our 
position  in  apoplexy,  for  example  ;  cerebral  haemorrhage  calling 
for  lowering  measures,  thrombosis  for  stimulation.^  In  severe 
sore  throat  of  doubtful  nature,  but  possibly  diphtheritic,  we 
use  antitoxin  which  may  be  invaluable  if  employed  without 
delay  and  cannot  possibly  do  harm.  When  called  to  a  man 
sufifering  from  haemoptysis  we  may  be  unable  to  reach  more 
than  an  alternative  diagnosis ;  the  bleeding  may  be  a  symptom 
either  of  mitral  disease,  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  or  of  aortic 
aneurysm.  Physical  examination  of  the  chest  is  not  permis- 
sible. We  abstain  from  ordering  specific  treatment  directed 
either  to  the  heart  or  to  the  lungs.  We  prescribe  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphine,  absolute  bodily  rest,  and 
restricted  diet,  all  of  which  are  calculated  to  be  of  use,  none  of 
them  objectionable,  whether  the  blood  proceed  from  an  en- 
gorged area  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  from  a  broken  branch 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  from  a  leaking  aneurysm. 

2.  When  facts  do  not  justify  any  diagnosis,  several  courses 
are  open : 

a.  Expectant  treatment.  Wait  and  watch.  If  we  are  at 
a  loss  what  to  do,  if  we  cannot  be  sure  of  doing  good,  let 
us  see  that  we  do  no  harm.  Let  well  alone ;  being  prepared 
to  act  the  moment  an  opportunity  occurs.  If  there  appear  to 
be  nothing  likely  to  be  gained  by  action,  a  man  should  be 
honest  enough  to  confess  his  ignorance — to  himself,  and 
attempt  nothing.  But  in  practice  we  have  already  seen  that 
expectant  treatment,  so-called,  is  not  a  passive  attitude.  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  involve  abundance  of  work — mainly 
attention  to  symptomatic  indications :  the  relief  of  distress, 
the  removal  of  disorder,  feeding,  stimulation,  etc.  Care  must 
be  taken,  however,  not  to  interfere  in  a  meddling  way  with 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  such  as  pyrexia,  which  are  likely  to 
prove  of  diagnostic  importance. 

^  Gowers,  Quain's  "Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  art.   "Apoplexy,  Cerebral.*' 
vol.  i.  p.  104;  cf.  Brudenell  Carter,  ibid.,  art.  "Eye,  etc.,  Diseases  of,"  p.  661. 
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K  Experiment.  Try  certain  safe  meaaurea  which  may  be  at 
service,  and  if  so  will  af^slst  tha  diagnosis  at  tha  same  time. 
Mercury  J  iodide  of  potaeaium  and  quinine^  for  example,  are 
often  given  in  doubtful  cases  with  the  double  result  of  being 
remedial  and  diagnostic.  Salicylates  may  serve  to  reduce 
fever  and  at  the  same  time  to  effect  the  diagnosis  of  its  signiti- 
ta  nc^ — rheum  atisHL 

€.  AUention  to  the  indim^tud  indicdtions  furnished  by^  the 
facts  of  the  case,  considered  separately,  since  their  mutual  and 
collective  bearing  cannot  be  ascertained*  In  this  we  must  in- 
terpret, as  far  as  possiblci  the  astio logical,  pathological  or  clinical 
significance  of  each  fact.  Wlien  we  fail  to  discover  whether 
acute  arthritis  be  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  gODorrh<.cal,  we  follow 
the  indication  furnished  by  tlie  pain  and  swelling,  and  set  the 
joint  at  rest*  It  is  correct  to  tap  the  chest  when  it  is  the 
seat  of  a  large  efl'usion  whether  it  be  inflammatory  or  drop- 
sicaL      A  considerable  part  of  practice  falls  under  this  bead* 

d  If  vre  are  ignorant  of  the  significance  of  even  tha 
clinical  phenomena  of  a  disease,  both  aB  a  whole  and  in- 
dividuidly,  they  are  to  he  regarded  a^  symptoms  a7id  ugns  of 
physiologicai  didurlmnet  (the  nature  of  w^hich  remains  to  be 
ascertained),  and  as  furnishing  for  the  present  symptomatic 
indications,  for  instance  glycosuria 

3.  Ee member  that  to  temporise  is  not  to  treat  th^  disease, 
even  if  relief  have  Ijcen  afforded.  Grave  mischief  is  often 
done  by  resting  satisfied  witli  attention  to  individual  symptoms, 
by  expci'tancy,  and  especially  by  masking  8ymptom& — by  con- 
cluding that  because  a  patient  is  comfortable  he  is  doing 
welL  More  probably  the  pre<^ious  time  for  decisive  action  jb 
lost  Therefore  relax  no  effort  in  the  meantime  to  complete 
the  diagnosis  of  the  case  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and 
to  institute  mare  fundamental  treatment  based  on  aetiologicjil 
and  pathological  considerationa  After  a  few  days'  observa* 
tion  lieadache  proves  to  be  a  manifestation  of  syphilis,  indi- 
eating  mercury ;  or  it  turns  out  to  be  a  symptom  of  Bright'a 
disease,  in  which  case  anodyne  drugs  might  be  positively 
dangerous.  The  treiitraent  of  convtdsions  is  a  matter  of 
urgency,  but  it  is  a  question  of  extreme  importance  whether 
they  are  a  manifestation  of  Bright's  disease  or  of  cerebral  j 
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tumour.  Equally  desirable  is  it  to  ascertain  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  whether  hsematemesis  which  we  have  to 
treat  without  a  complete  diagnosis  proceed  from  active  gastric 
ulcer  or  from  portal  congestion ;  whether  haemoptysis  in 
phthisis  be  referable  to  rupture  of  an  artery  in  a  cavity  or 
to  active  hypersemia  around  fresh  tuberculous  growth  ;  whether 
delirium  be  an  effect  of  poisoning  by  alcohol  or  by  belladonna, 
or  a  symptom  of  meningitis  or  of  uraemia. 

Progress  of  the  Case. — It  is  usually  more  difficult  to 
conduct  the  treatment  as  the  case  progresses  than  to  order 
it  at  the  commencement  of  the  illness :  more  difficult  to  con- 
tinue than  to  start.  Eoutine  methods  are  ready  at  hand  the 
moment  the  diagnosis  is  reached,  for  instance  in  syphilis  and 
typhoid  fever;  difficulties  begin  to  be  felt  as  the  different 
phases  develop.  Progress  is  ascertained  by  the  familiar  in- 
quiry, "  How  is  he  getting  on  ? "  or  "  How  is  he  to-day  ? "  by 
the  regular  examination  of  the  patient's  state — his  posture, 
expression,  puke,  tongue,  temperature  etc.,  and  by  perusal  of 
the  nurse's  record.  We  say  that  he  is  better  or  worse, 
or  that  there  is  no  change.  Progress  is  therefore  one  of 
the  practitioner's  chief  guides ;  indeed  it  furnishes  the  test 
of  treatment  as  well  as  one  of  the  series  of  indications  for  it. 
The  simple  fact  of  improvement  or  the  reverse,  whatever  the 
cause  of  the  change  may  be,  influences  treatment.  Improve- 
ment suggests  the  inquiry,  "  Need  the  treatment  be  con- 
tinued ? "  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  patient  be  worse,  we 
anxiously  ask  ourselves, "  Are  we  on  the  right  line  ? "  and  "  Must 
not  the  treatment  be  reconsidered  ?  "  In  acute  disease  these 
are  anxious,  possibly  momentous,  inquiries.  They  severely 
tax  the  confidence  of  the  young  practitioner,  and  they  test 
the  character  of  all  of  us  for  judgment  and  self-reliance. 

Before  we  attempt  to  formulate  the  therapeutic  principles 
on  which  a  case  of  illness  is  to  be  conducted  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  from  day  to  day,  we  have  to  discuss  certain  considera- 
tions connected  with  its  progress,  particularly  the  cJiief  events 
in  it  which  may  he  turned  to  account  as  guides  to  treatment 

Every  considerable  change  in  the  patient's  condition, 
whether  for  better  or  for  worse,  must  be  faithfully  observed 
as  it  arises,  and  its  significance  studied.  The  meaning  of  each 
17 
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event  and  every  new  fact  must  be  carefully  weighed  before 
we  arrive  at  the  resolution  to  continue  as  before,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  plan,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fresli  departure  or  £ 
modification  of  the  original  scheme. 

The  results  of  treatment,  whether  successful  or  unsuc- 
cessful, are  to  be  added  to  the  natural  history  of  the  case 
that  is,  to  the  material  from  which  further  or  more  accurate 
indications  can  be  drawn.  The  correctness  of  diagnosis  anc 
the  soundness  of  treatment  can  often  be  tested  by  the  eflfectJ 
of  the  administration  of  drugs  of  unquestionable  action.  Ir 
this  way,  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  confirms  or  disproves 
a  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  and  the  observation  guides  our  pro- 
ceedings as  the  case  progresses.  Quinine  sometimes  reveals  h 
malarial  taint  in  a  patient  which  ordinary  clinical  inquiry  had 
missed,  and  suggests  an  etiological  indication  which  is  at 
once  accepted  and  fulfilled.  A  few  doses  of  bicarbonate  oi 
potassium  have  been  known  to  disclose  the  gouty  nature  of  a 
violent  headache  that  had  bafHed  the  resources  of  an  experi- 
enced practitioner  for  weeks,  simplifying  at  once  the  whole 
future  treatment  of  the  case. 

Great  caution  must  be  exercised,  however,  in  referring 
changes  that  occur  in  the  progress  of  a  case  to  the  treatment 
em] Joyed.  It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  point  foi 
various  reasons,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  discussed. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  patient 
and  his  friends  to  attribute  every  change,  whether  improve- 
ment or  the  reverse,  to  the  medicinal  remedies  tliat  have 
been  administered.  Nor  is  the  pnictitioner  hiniself  by  any 
means  always  unprejudiced.  As  a  rule  he  is  ready  to  credit 
his  treatment  with  whatever  improvement  may  occur.  Posx 
hoc  sed  non  j)Topt€r  hoe  is  a  hackneyed  aphorism  in  treatment 
but  one  which  is  often  disregarded.  Popular  faith  in  drugs 
is  still  unn^asonably  strong ;  but  the  modern  practitioner 
ouji^ht  to  have  no  difficulty  in  disabusing  his  own  mind,  if  not 
the  minds  of  liis  patients,  of  erroneous  conclusions  in  this 
direction.  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  that  many  of  the  "  cures  " 
on  which  practitioners  once  prided  thenis(dves  were  si)ontaneouSj 
that  is,  occurred  (juite  independently  of  treatment,  possibly 
in   spite  of  it.      Even  when  we  deserve  credit  for  a  successful 
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result,  it  is  by  no  means  always  the  particular  measure  which 
we  esteem  so  highly  that  has  brought  relief.      In  an   urgent 
CHse  of  cardiac  dropsy  in  a  poor  man  it  may  not  be  the  digi- 
talis that  has  induced  free  diuresis,  but  the  rest,  warmth,  and 
general  comfort  which  the  hospital  afforded  him  at  the  same 
time.     In  many  instances  of  this  character,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  we   never   reach   the  disease  itself  with  our  medicinal 
remedies ;   we  only  remove  some  supervening  cause,  such  as 
exertion  or  privation  or  alcoholism,  which  is  accountable  for 
the   urgent  symptoms.       Still  if  the   progress  of  a  case  be 
unfavourable,  we  must  be  prepared  to  inquire  how  far  our  line 
of  treatment  is  accountable  for  the  result.      Treatment,  esi>e- 
cially  by  drugs,  is  sometimes  blamed  undeservedly,  as  we  have 
already  seen  and  as  we  shall  see  again  presently,  but  in  many 
instances  the  charge  is  well  founded.      This  is  not  a  matter 
^f  sentiment,  but  of  urgent  practical  importance.      There  is 
danger  in    blindness   to   the    harmful    effects    of   treatment, 
P^irticularly  of  treatment  by  drugs.     Whilst  a  remedy  has  ful 
fiUed  satisfactorily  the  indication   for  which  it  was  ordered,  it 
^^y  have  done  positive  harm  otherwise.     Opium  is  the  drug 
'^ost    abused   in  this  way.     We  are  satisfied  with  the  relief 
^hich  it  affords  from  pain,  cough,  or  insomnia ;  we  blind  our- 
^Ivos  to  the  unpleasant  fact   that  this  result  lias  been  pur- 
pha.5$ed  at  the  cost  of  deranged  digestion,  arrest  'of  hepatic  and 
^J^t^^tinal  action,  cessation  of  usefid  expectoration,  and  other 
^^"^1^   immediate   and    remote,    possibly   even    the   morphine 
'^^l>it.     Chronic  alcoholism  not  infrequently  originates  in  the 
^^^^^^xal  recommendation   of  brandy   by  the  medical  attendant 
^^    some  insignificant  complaint. 

Beyond  this  there  lies  a  liability  to  error  of  an  equally 

^^*"iou8  but  more  complex  and  obscure  kind.      In  our  blind- 

^^^^  and  self-confidence,  we  fail  to  observe  that  a  new  symptom 

^*^Xch  has  made  its  appearance  during  the  progress  of  a  cjise 

"*^^    ^ue  to  a  drug  which  we  have  prescril>e(l.      A  fresh  drug  is 

S^"V-en  to  meet  the  fresh  symptom.      This  drug  in  its  turn  sets 

^     disturbances,  which  again  are  attributed  to  the  original 

^-^^^ase,  not  to  our  own  mismanagement.      Thus  we  flounder 

^^^,  treating  symptom  after  symptom  all  of  our  own  making, 

^^^d  led  fartlier  and  farther  away  as  if  by  an  iynis  fatuas  from 
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the  primary  makdj  and  the  proper  line  of  treatment.  For 
insfciince,  an  aged  hidy  suffering  from  gouty  bronehitis  w  doF^ 
with  paregoric  elixir.  The  urine  becomes  thick,  scanty  and  acid,  | 
and  the  bladder  irritable.  Hyoscyamui^  is  preBorilied  fur  the 
"  cystitis/'  Delirium  follows.  A  double  doj^e  of  hyoscyanvna 
is  ordered  as  a  sedative.  With  difficulty  the  patient  ia  fl 
rescued  from  death  by  complete  cesstition  nf  all  drugging—^ 
simple-looking  remedy  but  a  strictly  ratiomil  one,  founded  on 
the  diagnosis  that  the  patient  has  been  nearly  poisoned  with 
two  ].x)werful  drugs,  the  effects  of  which  the  practitioner  had 
been  crediting  ttJ  the  disease.  In  this  instmice  the  stgnifi- 
canee  of  several  valuable  observations  had  Ijeen  missed  lit 
connexion  with  the  effects^  of  treatment :  first,  that  %\  small 
dose  of  opium  |K>werfully  depressed  the  functions  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys— a  very  eiguificaut  fact ;  second,  that  a  moderate 
dose  of  hyo8C!yanius  also  pnxhiced  toxic  effects— a  strong  con- 
firmation of  the  meaning  of  the  first  event,  namely,  inadequacy 
of  the  renal  functions.  How  much  better  for  the  patient, 
some  would  stiy,  had  there  been  no  drug  to  give  ot  all  How 
much  better,  let  us  say  instead,  had  correct  interpretation  uf  a 
series  of  valuable  clinical  facts  brought  the  truth  fully  before 
the  practitioner*8  mind. 
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Broad  rults  for  the  management  of  a  case  of  disease  duriDg 
its  progress  which  iniiy  be  Imsed  on  the  preceding  considera- 
tions will  now^  be  formulated, 

I,  Tk^  line  of  treatment  which  wm  adoptfd  at  ike  cum'  ! 
mejK-^mejit,  \mng  the  outcome  of  all  the  knowledge  jiossea^d 
by  the  practitioner,  must  he  adhered  to  for  a  sr^cuiU  length 
af  iinie  to  test  it  fairly.  It  must  not  be  immediately  and 
repeatedly  altered  if  it  fail  (or  appear  to  fail)  to  be  success- 
ful Vacillation  is  one  of  the  worst  of  weaknesses  in  a  _ 
practitioner.  It  is  to  be  classed  with  indccif^ion,  hesitation,  ■ 
irresolution,  which  let  t^lip  many  a  g<:ddcn  opportunity* 
The  advantages  of  consistent  adherence  to  a  definite  plan 
or  line  of  treatment  are  many,  dii^ct  and  indii'ect;  to  the 
patient  fii'^t  and  also  to  the  pnuititiuner*  In  the  first  ]dace, 
it  gives  the  treatment  a  chauce.  Without  time  no  trcittment 
fsan  be  expected  to  succeed,     A  fact  which  is  too  often  foi 
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gotten  is  that  some  drugs,  even  drugs  of  great  power,  take 
a  considerable  time  to  make  their  action  felt,  for  example, 
digitaUs,  mercury  and  arsenic  Secondly,  it  compels  attention 
to  the  result  of  the  metliod  employed.  It  is  only  in  this  way 
that  the  recuperative  powers  of  the  patient  can  be  determined. 
It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  method,  and  the  practitioner's 
acquaintance  with  diagnosis  and  with  practical  treatment,  can 
be  tested.  Probiren  geht  iiber  sttcddren.  Thirdly,  the  resolu- 
tion to  adhere  to  a  plan  compels  the  making  of  a  plan,  which 
i^  its  turn  compels  a  careful  diagnosis — a  diagnosis  not  in 
^ftme  only  but  a  working  diagnosis.  Lastly,  it  prevents 
the  miserable  make-believe  "treatment"  which  consists  in 
i^otrliing  more  than  meeting  each  symptom  individually  as 
it  axisea 

2.  If  the  case  he  doing  well  on  the  treatment  employed, 
th^  indication  is  to  continue  this  until  fresh  indications  arise, 
^^   consequence  either  of  a  change  of  diagnosis,  relapse,  compli- 
cation, decided   improvement  or  the  reverse.      It  is  a  golden 
^^e  in  practice   to   let  well  alone.     We   have  akeady  said 
^Jiough  in  support  of  this  self-evident  principle.     It  is  only 
^^cessary  to  add  here  the  further  argument  in  its  favour  that 
^f  improvement  have  commenced  and  be  increasing  under  a 
^^tional  line  of  treatment,  the  indications  and  the  diagnosis 
^O  which  they  were  built  are  most  probably  coiTect.     To  have 
^tablished  these  facts  will  greatly  facilitate  and  strengthen 
ftirther  action. 

3.  If  the  case  still  continue  to  progress  favourably ,  treatment 
is  to  be  changed  in  accordance  with  the  new  indications, 
such  as  the  termination  of  a  febrile  process,  the  healing  of  a 
wound,  the  disappearance  of  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity,  the 
restoration  of  compensation,  the  advent  of  convalescence. 
Such  changes  should  be  deliberate  and  gradual :  not  made 
casually  but  for  specific  reasons.  Salicylates  are  slowly 
reduced  in  acute  rheumatism ;  solids  are  cautiously  admitted 
to  the  diet,  and  stimulants  cut  off,  at  the  end  of  typhoid 
fever;  the  strict  regimen  is  jealously  relaxed  in  diabetes 
mellitus  even  when  sugar  has  disappeared  ;  the  successive 
forward  movements  of  sitting  up  in  bed,  rising  for  an  hour, 
walking    round    the    room  and   going  out    in    convalescence 
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from  acute  disease  have  to  be  permitted  with  due  caution, 
step  by  step. 

4.  If  the  case  do  not  improve  on  the  treatment  employed 
after  a  reasonable  trial,  as  already  discussed,  a  change  of  treai- 
ment  is  indicated.  Apart  from  incurable  disease,  the  question 
that  arises  under  these  circumstances  is :  What  better,  what 
other,  can  be  done  ?  To  be  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
change  is  one  thing ;  to  know  what  to  do  next  is  another. 
We  should  first  of  all  try  to  account  for  our  want  of  success. 
Now,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  of  treatment,  beyond 
incurability  of  the  disease,  is  probably  incorrect  or  incom- 
plete diagnosis.  The  diagnosis  must  therefore  be  first  re- 
considered. If  it  prove  to  be  correct,  the  indications  will  next 
have  to  be  revised — as  a  whole,  in  respect  of  the  relative 
importance  and  urgency  of  the  different  indications,  and  as 
regards  those  of  them  which  can  be  most  easily  fulfilled  to 
begin  with.  Thus,  if  we  have  been  treating  without  success 
a  case  of  cavity  at  the  btuse  of  the  lung  by  means  of  intra- 
laryngeal  injections,  we  reconsider  our  diagnosis  and  we  find  it 
correct.  We  revise  our  indications  and  adhere  to  the  desir- 
ability of  evacuation  and  disinfection ;  but  we  determine  to 
observe  more  fully  than  before  the  equally  important  prin- 
ciple of  promoting  healing  l)y  attention  to  the  general  heiiltli, 
and  for  this  purjxjse  to  stop  the  injections  whicli  have  int^r- 
feretl  with  the  appetite  and  general  comfort  of  the  patient. 
In  another  very  large  number  of  instances  the  means  em- 
ploi/ed  to  fulfil  the  indications  have  proved  insufficient  or 
incorrect — in  kind,  in  dose,  in  form,  in  frequency,  or  in  com- 
bination. Many  minor  changes  in  this  direction  can  be  made  ; 
and  not  infrequently  with  success.  It  is  almost  unneccvssjiry 
to  repeat  thiit  under  these  circumstances  the  very  fact  and 
the  details  of  the  failure  of  the  first  attempt  at  treatment 
may  often  he  turned  to  good  account  in  amending  or  ampli- 
fying the  <lia^niosis  jnid  indications  and  in  suggesting  fresh 
remedies.  Unsuccessful  treatment  properly  intei-preted  is  a 
valujihle  means  of  ohservation.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that 
every  exception  to  a  law  is  an  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  another  law  still  undiscovered.  But  we  must  also 
reniemh(-r    that,    if   we    are    to    take    full    advantage    of    this 
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ooxisideration,  we  must  be  careful  tioI  to  make  the  change  of 
tre^HrtiMnt  too  extensive.  The  cliange  is  to  be  definite  and 
coinplete  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  only  in  one  direction  at  a  time. 
For  instance,  a  case  of  subacute  nephritis  does  not  benefit  by 
a  course  of  several  weeks'  treatment  with  rest  and  warmth  in 
bed,  rigid  milk  diet,  saline  diuretics  and  iron.  In  making  a 
cha.xige,  we  begin  by  altering  only  one  of  these  measures, 
the  diet,  meat  and  vegetables  replacing  the  milk.  Whether 
^"^  sre  now  successful  or  whether  we  are  not,  we  sliall  at  least 
"^'V'c  determined  in  a  week  by  following  this  plan  the  in- 
fl^^nce  of  diet  as  an  element  of  the  treatment. 

5.  In  connexion  with  the  progress  of  a  case,  let  it  be  a 
^^^^x*clinal  principle  of  treatment  to  make  an  effort  to  interrupt 
'^*^'iom  circles.     In  a  complex  organisation  like  the  body,  the 
^^riallest  help  afforded  at  the  right  time,  the  briefest  arrest  in 
^He  downward  course  whicli  disease  is  disposed  to  pursue,  may 
b^^'^ak  the  continuity  of  the  destructive  factor  of  the  process, 
Px^vent  or  relieve  suffering,  arrest  or  remove  complications, 
^Horten  the  duration  of  tlie  case,  and  favour  u)mpleteness  of 
^^covery.     The  great  point  is  to  make  a  beginning,     Treat- 
^uent  often  consists  in  opportunely  throwing  a  weight  into 
Nature's  scale,  after  which  she  may  be  left  to  right  herself. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  treatment  to  do  everything  that  has 
to  be  done :  only,  perhaps,  to  start  spontaneous  recovery  on 
the  right  line,  to  relieve  the  diseased  part  of  arrears  of  work 
which  hamper  it.      We  puncture  the  abdomen  or  the  legs  in 
cardiac  dropsy,  but  not  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  fluid  away. 
As  each  ounce  of  serum    flows,  the    he<irt   and    kidneys  are 
gradually  relieved,  and  circulation,  digestion,  absorption  and 
elimination  recover  vigour,  and  come  to  the  help  of  the  em- 
barrassed heart.    For  the  same  reason  it  is  of  special  importance 
in  the  treatment  of  all  classes  of  cases  to  remove  accumulated 
disorders  of  the  primce  viw ;  and  so  it  is  a  leiiding  indication 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  generally  to  be  wireful  to  avoid 
disturbing  the  digestive  and  nutritive  systems  when  making 
attempts    at    local    or    specific    therapeutics.       The    force    of 
another  fundamental  principle  of  practical  treatment  is  best 
appreciated  in  this  connexion.      The    interdependence  of  all 
the  bodily  organs,  on  which  the   formation  of  vicious  circles 
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depends,  must  never  be  forgotten :  in  other  words,  the  state 
of  the  body  a^  a  whole,  which  implies  the  state  of  every 
individual  organ,  must  always  be  estimated.  "  The  most 
judicious  medical  men  are  those  who  will  take  the  body  as 
a  whole,  the  good  and  bad,  observe  all  tlie  different  func- 
tions, and  so,  by  simple  methods,  rule  and  guide  the  whole 
bodily  organism  as  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  adjustment."  ^ 

6.  Avoid  excessive  length  of  treatment.  Let  the  duration 
of  treatment  be  as  much  as  is  needed  and  nothing  more. 
Treatment  must  never  be  unnecessarily  prolonged.  A  dis- 
position to  interfere  incessantly  with  disease  when  its  progress 
is  satisfactory,  and  to  persist  in  treatment  after  recovery  is 
fairly  established,  is  a  mark  of  ignorance  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  therapeutics.  The  limited  course  and  the  favourable 
tendency  of  many  diseases  are  often  disregarded. 

7.  As  disease  appro6u;hes  a  successful  termination  it  may  be 
wise  to  he  content  with  a  moderate  result  The  attempt  to 
secure  complete  recovery  in  every  instance  may  be  more  than 
unsuccessful :  sometimes  it  proves  harmful.  Repair  and 
recovery  are,  after  all,  very  often  only  the  best  that  can  be 
done  under  the  circumstances,  as  we  have  already  seen.  In 
the  successful  treatment  of  a  case  of  diabetes  mellitus,  it  may 
do  more  harm  than  good  to  attempt  to  remove  with  drugs 
the  last  few  grains  of  sugar. 

'  Wilks,  Med,  Press  aiul  Circ,  London,  1885,  voL  iL  p.  117. 


PART  11. 

ILLUSTEATIONS  OF  THE  PEINCIPLES  OF 
TREATMENT 


CHAPTER   X. 

ACUTE  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  HEAET. 

Acute  Endocarditis. 

The  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis  affords  the  young  practi- 
tioner an  exceptionally  favourable  opportunity  of  studying  and 
applying  the  principles  of  rational  therapeutics.  Its  aitiological 
relations  are  obvious,  and  its  chief  cause — acute  rheumatism — 
can  be  successfully  attacked  with  a  specific  remedy.  The 
pathological  process  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  endocardium 
is  readily  intelligible,  particularly  as  regards  its  distribution  or 
location,  its  tendency  to  spread  in  area  and  in  depth  and  the 
circumstances  which  favour  this,  the  disposition  of  the  re- 
parative process  to  end  in  permanent  valvular  lesion,  and  the 
development  of  compensatory  enlai^ement  of  the  heart. 
Whilst  the  physical  signs  keep  the  practitioner  informed  of 
these  pathological  changes  in  the  valves  and  myocardium,  tlie 
prominent  clinical  features  are  those  of  the  primary  disease, 
and  a  remarkable  disposition  to  other  complications  and  to 
temporary  improvements  alternating  with  recrudescences  and 
relapses.  The  intelligent  management  of  these  relations  of 
acute  disease  of  the  heart  demands  from  the  practitioner  the 
display  of  many  valuable  clinical  qualities,  particularly  fore- 
sight,-watchfulness,  accuracy  and  strictness  in  the  details  of 
the  measures  employed,  consistency  with  the  method  which  has 
been  rationally  adopted,  and  continuity  and  completeness  in  the 
course  of  treatment.  Nor  can  tliese  qualities  be  remitted 
during  convalescence  which  (as  well  as  the  compensation 
often  attending  it)  is  imperilled  by  persistent  liability  to 
return  of  rheumatism  and  fresh  endocarditis.      In  a  word,  the 
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gravity  of  endocarditis  is  found  to  lie,  not  in  its  being  a  disease 
that  causes  distress  or  immediately  threatena  life,  but  in  the 
great  liability  of  it  to  end  in  chronic  valvular  disease,  T\\\% 
feature  oi  the  disease  has  to  be  ke])t  cleai^y  and  coiitiiiuoUBly 
before  the  mind  from  the  teginning. 

.Etiological  Indications,— Acute  endocarditiB  illustratee 
in  a  very  complete  and  instructive  manner  the  value  to  the 
therajieutist  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  tliree  orders 
of  eaufies  of  disease  which  we  studied  in  Part  I.  In  the 
first  place,  the  chief  aitiological  indication  derived  fram 
such  knowledge  as  we  possess  of  its  efficient  causes  is 
to  deal  with  them  directly ;  and  the  sjiecific  means  of 
doing  so  are  practiailly  the  same  as  those  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism/  namely  the  salicyl 
compounds.  The  second  set  of  intluences  at  work  in  the 
causation  of  this  disease  are  the  predisposing.  The  part 
played  by  predisposition  in  endocarditis  is  very  marked.  The 
vulnerability  of  the  endocardium  of  the  young  heart  suggests 
to  us  that  the  greatest  possible  c^are  should  be  exercised  jji 
rheumatic  childi-en.  Even  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  it  ia 
the  endocardium  covering  the  valves,  more  particularly  those 
of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  that  offei-s  least  resistance  to 
infection — in  other  words,  the  parts  which  are  specially  in  a 
state  of  movement  and  mutual  percussion.  It  is  clear  that  if 
endocarditis  is  to  be  prevented  these  \Tilnemble  parts  cannot 
be  protected  one  moment  too  soon  in  rheumatism,  and  that 
this  end  will  be  best  effected  by  means  of  rest  Ignorance  or 
disregard  of  this  consideration  affords  an  opportunity  for  the 
incidence  of  the  determining  circumstances  of  acute  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart,  which  are  chiefiy  exertion  and  excitement 
We  believe  that  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  valvular  dise^tse  of 
the  lieart,  particularly  mitral  stenosis,  originate  in  pei-sous 
(child  i^n)  who  have  had  latent  endocarditis  and  been  per- 
mitted to  move  about  freely  during  its  course.  Theretbre 
in  articular  rheumatism  however  slight,  in  all  acute  illnesses 


'  In  a  smaU  pro|iortion  of  instances  codocarditii  i»  tecoadairy  to  acule 
bpeuiGo  prf>cess«aori>t]i<-t-  kinds,  %^x\>^\  as  scarlet  fever  and  ieptioienii^  ;  but  th« 
principles  of  treatiug  it  ^iU  be  toa^t  oouvtiniently  diBctisafrd  aa  it  Li  iu«t  with 
when  A  phaae  of  rheunmti^m. 
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which  may  possibly  be  of  rheumatic  ongin  such  as  tonsillitis, 
erythema,  pericarditis  and  pleurisy,  as  well  as  in  chorea,  the 
danger  of  involvement  of  the  cardiac  valves  should  be  reckoned 
witli,  and  not  only  specific  means  but  bodily  and  mental  rest 
ena ployed,  and  employed  as  early  and  fully  as  possible,  to 
pr^^'ent  it. 

If  the  attempt  to  prevent  endocarditis  fail,  the  indications 

i^Tdain  in    force — to    try  to    remedy    it    by   destroying   the 

specific  cause  of  the  rheumatic  valvulitis  with  specific  means, 

ao.d  by  reducing   the  strain   on  the  heart.     Invasion  of  the 

h^art  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  the  use  of  salicylates,  but 

tl^e   contrary.     A    belief   is    widely   prevalent    that   because 

a^tlicylates    are   "depressing   to    the    heart"    the    appearance 

of  cardiac  disease  ought  to  be  a  signal  for  their  interruption. 

The  very  opposite  is  the  casa     Our  chief  hope  of  arresting 

the  endocarditis  lies  in  directly   assailing  its  cause;  and  of 

two  cardiac   poisons,  the  salicyls  and   the  rheumatic  poison 

(whatever  it  may  be),  the  latter  is  infinitely  the  worse,  whilst 

the  former   may  be  combined  with   digitalis   and   ammonia. 

We  shall  return  to  this  point  presently. 

Pathological  Indications.  —  The  first  question  that 
naturally  arises  in  connexion  with  the  pathological  characters 
of  acute  endocarditis  relates  to  arrest  of  the  destructive  factor 
of  the  inflammation  and  control  of  the  circulatory  reaction  in 
the  tissues  of  the  valves.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that 
apart  from  the  salicylates  we  possess  no  direct  means  of  accom- 
plishing either  of  these  ends.  Neither  bleeding,  leeching, 
cupping,  blistering  nor  the  use  of  mercury  is  any  longer 
employed  in  simple  endocarditis.  But  if  we  are  powerless 
in  this  respect,  there  are  several  indirect  ways  in  which  wc 
can  fulfil  the  same  indications.  The  favourite  seats  of  endo- 
carditis prove,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  the  valves  of  the  left 
ventricle  and  other  parts  specially  subjected  to  stress  and 
impact.  The  evil  effects  of  unrest  are  plainly  demonstrated. 
The  indication  here  is  to  save  the  valves  :  by  reducing  the  force 
and  frequency  of  valvular  percussion,  by  lessening  the  work 
thrown  on  them  in  each  cardiac  revolution,  and  by  quieting 
the  muscular  and  nervous  irritability  of  the  heart.  The 
feet  that  valvular  disease  is  practically  confined  to  the  mitral 
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and  aortic  valves  plainly  suggests  to  us  that  if  we  could  safely 
reduce  the  force  of  the  left  ventricle  to  that  of  the  right,  the 
lesions  might  be  entirely  prevented.  The  application  of  the 
great  principle  of  rest  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  endocarditis.  In  the  adult  bodily  rest  has 
been  already  effected  by  the  rheumatism ;  and  the  relief  of 
pain  and  pyrexia  speedily  obtained  by  the  salicylates  insures 
mental  calm  and  promotes  sleep.  The  chief  danger  is  in 
children,  who  suffer  little  with  their  joints  and  who  are 
frequently  permitted  to  sit  or  even  to  walk  about  with 
latent  arthritis  and  active  endocarditis. 

Our  next  concern  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  with  repair. 
There  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  resolution  may  occur  in  in- 
flamed valves.  Vegetations  may  disappear  and  leave  behind 
them  but  slight  traces  of  their  existence.  Far  more  often, 
unfortunately,  resolution  is  incomplete ;  the  softened  valves 
are  stretched  by  the  intracardiac  pressure ;  or  repair  is  exces- 
sive, and  disabling.  Either  way  the  result  is  chronic  valvular 
disease,  in  the  form  of  stiffness,  irregularity  or  unnatural 
adhesion  of  the  segments,  or  stenosis  of  the  openings,  with 
incompetence  or  obstruction  of  the  valvular  mechanism. 
The  indiciition  is  clear — to  secure  complete  resohition  of 
the  inflamniiitiou.  Just  as  we  try  to  limit  the  extent  and 
degree  of  damage  by  preventing  contusion  of  the  valves,  so 
we  have  to  control  repair  l)y  checking  immoderate  growth  of 
vegetations  and  by  accelerating  their  disappearance.  In  this 
way  we  may  hope  to  obtain  what  a  surgeon  would  call 
successful  repair  of  the  valves,  or  a  good  cicatrix,  free  from 
irregularity,  mal-apposition  and  deformity.  We  know  (p.  67) 
that  to  effect  these  ends  repair  will  have  to  begin  early,  to 
proceed  rapidly,  but  at  the  same  time  to  be  thorough,  that  is, 
the  conditions  favourable  to  it  will  have  to  be  maintained  for 
a  suflicient  length  of  time.  Tlierefore  in  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis we  not  only  order  salicylates  and  rest,  but  we  order 
them  at  once  and  in  full  amount,  and  we  continue  them  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  associated  synovitis  has  dis- 
appeared. It  is  (l()ul>trul  whether  we  possess  drugs  which 
promote  absorption  of  intlammatory  material  in  and  on  the 
valves.     The  particular    lesion    that    there    is  least    hope  of 
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influencing  in  this  respect  is  infiltration  of  the  structures  at 
the  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  which  shows  an  unfor- 
tunate disposition  to  end  in  progressive  stricture,  constituting 
mitral  stenosis. 

When  we  bring  together  the  previous  considerations 
relating  to  the  destructive  and  reparative  factors  of  acute 
endocarditis,  we  find  that  the  leading  pathological  indication 
for  treatment  is  to  promote  rest.  Now  rest  of  the  heart  can 
only  be  relative.  It  cannot  be  made  absolute,  for  the  circula- 
tion must  be  carried  on.  It  is  also  rest  of  quite  a  special 
kind,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  at  rhythmically  recurring  intervals, 
in  diastole.  How  rest  is  to  be  secured  under  these  circum- 
stances will  be  best  discussed  in  our  study  of  the  clinical 
indications.  We  shall  then  be  able  to  appreciate  how  many 
influences  there  are  that  may  disturb  the  heart,  and  how 
extensive  in  its  bearings  and  how  valuable  this  elementary 
indication  is.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  if  we  clearly 
understand  the  existence  and  prime  nature  of  the  pathological 
guid& 

Clinical  Indications. — Acute  endocarditis  affords  us  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  illustrating  the  correct  employment 
of  clinical  phenomena  as  guides  to  treatment.  In  this 
disease  they  consist  almost  exclusively  of  physical  signs ;  and 
the  student  should  pause  here  and  ask  himself  what  this  term 
means.  It  means  that  certain  murmurs  which  he  hears,  and 
the  associated  observations  which  he  makes  in  connexion  with 
the  heart,  pulse,  and  circulation  as  a  whole,  are  signa  or 
significant  of  pathological  states.  In  themselves  they  are  but 
phenomena ;  when  translated  into  pathological  terms  they  are 
pregnant  with  information  and  instruction.  An  apical  systolic 
murmur  developed  under  the  student's  observation  brings 
before  his  mind  the  mitral  valve,  swollen,  covered  with  fresh 
vegetations,  and  tightened  and  bruised  by  each  contraction  of 
the  ventricle.  This  morbid  condition,  not  the  murmur,  calls 
for  and  indicates  treatment — and  obviously  for  the  treatment 
which  we  have  just  studied  under  the  last  head.  But  whilst 
no  one  would  propose  to  treat  tlie  murmur,  many  appear  to 
forget  that  what  applies  to  the  murmur  and  other  physical 
signs  applies  equally  to  the  palpitation,  pnecordial  pain  and 
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other  symptoms  which  are  also  present  in  acute  endocarditis, 
A  clinical  symptom  is  only  a  phenomenon  of  anotiier  oi-der, 
fiigiiificant  of  a  pathologio^Ll  condition  or  a  functional  diBturb-  ■ 
anctj,  and  it  should  lie  intelligently  employed  as  a  guide  to 
treatment  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to  a  physicnl  sign.  In 
simple  endocarditis  the  symptoma  are  few  and  of  small 
account  or  they  are  covered  by  those  of  the  "prinmry"  dis* 
ease ;  and  the  practitioner  is  seldom  distracted  by  tliem  from 
attention  to  the  more  radical  indications  which  we  ha%'e  just  ■ 
studied.  But  in  the  more  severe  type  of  the  disease  associated 
with  the  spetiific  fevers  the  myocardium  becomes  involved,  and 
there  are  then  definite  symptoms  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
heartj  including  pain,  dyspncea,  li%'idity  and  prerecord  ial  distress 
generally,  Tliese,  when  they  do  occur,  are  evidences  of 
cardiac  failure,  and  e^U  for  measures  to  relieve  and  sustain  the 
heart,  and  also  quite  properly  for  palliative  treatment,  including 
the  free  use  of  ether,  digitalis,  ammouia,  alcohol  and  strych- 
nine,  and  even  venesection,  leeching  or  cupping  {p.  304).  ■ 

We  may  next  profitably  study  how  some  of  the  more 
important  indications  which  we  have  discovered  can  he  fulfilled, 
respectively^  by  feeding,  rest,  and  control  of  the  nervous 
influences  that  reach  the  patient  in  rheumatic  endocarditis. 

The/mf/;t[?  in  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  one  of  the  matters 
of  chief  concern.  The  diet  must  be  fluid,  unstimulating  and 
distinctly  moderate  in  amount ;  and  it  must  be  strictly  con- 
trolled for  some  time  after  the  rheumatiism  appears  to  have 
left  the  patient  and  the  appetite  has  returned  Tested  by 
experience,  no  clinical  indication  could  be  clearer  than  this, 
for  if  solid  food  be  allowed,  or  prematurely  r^umed,  the 
rheumatism  does  not  yield  or  it  relapses,  as  the  caae  may  be. 
We  have  constantly  to  resist  tlie  appeal  of  the  patient  and 
friends  for  something  more  substantial  than  milk  and  beef 
tea.  The  patient's  liungry  eyes  meet  us  on  our  visit  after  the 
temperature  has  fallen  and  the  pains  have  disappeared,  follow 
us  during  the  examination,  and  crave  for  food.  Return  to 
solids  at  this  time  proves  to  be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
necrudescence  or  relapse  of  the  rheumatic  process,  with  fresh 
danger  to  the  heart.  Faith lul  attention  to  elimination 
must  be  associated  with  careful  feeding;  and   for  the 
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^Bason.     Whatever  view  may  be  taken  of  the  relation  of  the 

^ieumatic    poison    to    accumulation   or    retention    of   certain 

cj^cxrementitious  elements    in    the  blood  and    tissues,  clinical 

^I>^rience    is  here    unquestionable  in   its  indications.     Con- 

^tipfc^tion   is   a   definite  factor  in   relapse;   the  appearance  of 

^"^^►1:68  and  fall  of  volume  of  the  urine  may  be  expected  to 

'^^^:^^d  fresh  rheumatism.     Dryness  of  the  skin  is  a  symptom 

^*       serious  moment.      The  output  as  well  as  the  intake  must 

^^^Tefore  be  faithfully  regulated.      Besides  all  this,  the  heart 

it^i^lf  is  always  found  to  be  benefited  by  the  evacuation  of 

^^  bowels,  and  by  a  free  flow  of  urine  which  promotes  the 

^^^Xnoval  of  excrementitious  products  from  the  system. 

The  clinical  indications  for  physical  and  physiological  rest 

^^  acute  endocarditis  are  as  clear  as  those  which  we  discovered 

t>y  a  study  of  the  aetiological  and  pathological  characters  of 

the    disease.     Physical  exertion  of  any  kind  in  active  heart 

disease  is  found  to  raise  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse, 

to  induce  palpitation,  pain,  dyspnoea  and  cardiac  distress ;  and 

either    to   increase    the    loudness  of  a    previous   murmur  or 

actually  to  bring  out  a  murmur  where  none  could  be  heard 

in  quiet  recumbency. 

In  the  management  of  acute  disease  of  the  heart  an 
unusual  amount  of  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  nervmis  influences. 
Even  more  disturbing  to  the  heart  than  rheumatic  pain  are  the 
depressing  emotions — anxiety,  fear  and  dread  of  impending 
death  or  of  the  ultimate  results  of  valvular  damage,  particularly 
in  persons  who  have  had  previous  experience  of  rheumatic  heart 
disease.  Distress  often  becomes  urgent,  accompanied  with 
restlessness,  palpitation  and  great  frequency  of  the  jnilse ;  and 
the  condition  as  a  whole  is  most  unfavourable  and  discouraging 
to  us  in  our  effort  to  save  the  valves  from  permanent  lesion. 
Therefore  salicylates  would  be  indicated  in  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis, even  if  they  were  not  specific,  inasmuch  as  they 
reduce  pain  and  fever.  The  condition  of  nervous  perturbation 
is  further  unhappy  in  that  it  may  be  excited  by  other  than 
emotional  causes,  particularly  flatulence ;  that  it  is  worse  in 
the  night,  disturbing  sleep  which  is  so  urgently  required  by 
the  patient ;  and  that  it  tends  to  go  from  bad  to  worse  unless 
confidence  be  restored.  Of  great  importance  iii  estimating  the 
18 
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sigiiifieance  of  this  set  of  sjmptoiim  is  an  acquaiiitaiice  with 
the  perstmal  eknuiU  oi  temperauiyut  of  the  patient*  Excite- 
ment at  a  later  stage  of  the  disease,  as  the  period  of 
convalescence  approaches,  when  the  appetite  returns  and 
with  it  the  desire  for  movement  and  mental  occupation,  m 
scarcely  less  n!isafe.  Such  excitement  may  he  caused  by 
the  visits  of  friends  or  the  enjoyment  of  a  pleasant  book,  by 
disappointment  in  indulgences  of  difterent  kinds,  or  by  an 
incautiously  expressed  opinion  as  to  the  future,  l^lien  tlie 
practitioner  appreciates  the  effects  of  these  nervous  influences 
and  of  others  that  will  occur  to  him,  he  will  understand 
the  urgent  indication  for  their  control, 

iNDiCAxroKs  FKo^t  THK  Couu.SE,— The  most  imjKirtant  of 
aU  the  cliniciil  indications  connected  with  acute  rheumatic  iu- 
flatnmation  of  the  heart  are  those  which  are  furnished  by  its 
coni'se,  duration,  progress,  and  terminations.  When  he  under- 
takes the  tresitment  of  a  case  of  endocarditis  the  practitioner 
must  place  before  his  mind  a  clear  picture  of  the  protracted 
and  devious  course  which  the  rheumatic  process  may  follow, 
particularly  in  the  young  suhjeet  He  has  to  deid  %vith  an 
acute  disease,  but  one  which  is  indefinite  in  its  duniLion  j 
which  is  prone  to  involve  the  heart  more  and  more  seriously 
the  longer  it  continues ;  which  is  remarkably  liable  to  relapses, 
followed  by  slow  convalescence  characterised  by  debility, 
amemia,  and  possibly  recurrence  even  then  of  the  rheumatism  ; 
and  which  often  ends  in  chranie  valvular  diseasa  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  leading  indications  here  are 
to  shorten  the  duration  of  the  disease,  and  to  control  its 
course  generally.  We  must  attend  therefore  with  more  than 
oniinary  care  to  the  indications  which  present  themselves  ill 
every  acute  febrile  diseasa  Treatment  must  be  prompt ;  for 
it  is  in  immediate  action  that  we  shall  have  the  best — perhaps 
the  only — hope  of  controlling  the  valvuhtis,  and  certaiidy  of  fl 
preventing  its  extension.  Tlie  line  of  treatment  must  be 
clearly  planned  and  strictly  followed  :  and  for  the  same  reasi>n 
treatment  must  be  consistent,  continuous  and  thorough,  the  fl 
great  lending  principles  being  closely  and  persistently  aclhen*d 
to,  in  spite  both  of  disturhmg  compHcations  and  of  delusive 
improvements. 
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In  rheumatic  endocarditis  these  indications  are  fulfilled  at 
the  invasion  by  putting  the  patient  without  delay  under  the 
influence  of  salicylates,  insuring  rest  of  body  and  mind,  and 
attending  strictly  to  feeding  and  elimination,  as  already  sketched. 
The  state  of  the  joints,  the  temperature,  tongue,  skin,  and  general 
appearance  of  the  patient,  the  pulse  and  the  cardiac  signs  will 
serve  to  inform  us  how  long  the  plan  of  treatment  is  to  be 
followed.  When  pains  and  fever  have  been  absent  for  a  few 
days,  the  dose  of  salicylates  is  reduced  in  size  or  in  frequency ; 
and  if  all  go  well,  they  are  gradually  but  very  slowly  with- 
drawn. During  this  time  bodily  and  nervous  rest  and  our 
control  of  food  and  elimination  are  as  strictly  enforced  as 
before,  for  with  the  removal  of  the  specific  remedy  comes 
danger  of  relapse.  Indeed,  as  the  case  progresses,  the  guiding 
clinical  features  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  are  the  possibility 
of  deceptive  improvement,  particularly  in  the  subjective  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  and  the  liability  to  relapse,  that  is,  to 
develop  fresh  manifestations  of  rheumatism  in  the  joints,  heart, 
or  elsewhere.  Under  these  circumstances  the  correct  principle 
of  treatment  would  be  immediate  return  and  close  adherence 
to  the  plan  laid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  illness  in 
all  its  details.  Experience  teaches  us,  if  it  be  honestly  inter- 
preted, that  relapse  is  commonly  a  direct  consequence  of  pre- 
mature relaxation  of  our  method,  or  (to  speak  plainly)  of 
injudicious  treatment.  Neglect  of  the  bowels,  return  to  solid 
food,  indiflference  to  the  effect  of  the  nervous  influences  to 
which  our  patient  ls  exposed,  premature  abandonment  of 
specific  remedies — one  or  other  of  these  may  permit  a  relapse 
of  rheumatism  and  with  it  fresh  cardiac  troubles.  On  the 
contrary,  the  success  which  attends  the  somewhat  severe 
methods  here  recommended  will  soon  convince  us  of  their  sound- 
ness. Unfortunately  rheumatism  may  relapse  again  and 
again,  particularly  in  children.  The  skill  and  courage  of  the 
practitioner  as  well  as  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  the 
patient  are  then  severely  taxed.  Yew  therapeutical  problems 
of  the  kind  are  more  ditlicult  than  the  management  of  per- 
sistently relapsing  rheumatism  with  disease  of  the  heart  in  a 
child  extending  over  a  period  of  several  months. 

Of  the  complications  which  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
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the  treatment  of  acute  endocarditis  the  chief  are  direct  reeulte 
of  tlie  specitic  process  and  t  lie  severe  measures  employed  to™ 
control  it  The  patient  rapidly  l>ecomea  amemie,  debilitated^ 
and  wasted^  It  ret^nires  a  firm  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
practitioner  that  Iub  system  is  sound  to  be  able  to  withhold 
the  solid  food  and  stimidaut^  which  are  now  urgently  suggested 
by  the  patient^s  appearance  as  well  as  by  his  cravings  and  the 
advice  of  his  friends. 

The  innuediate  iei'mmniian  of  acute  rheumatic  endocarditis 
is  with  very  few  exceptions  recovery  ;  the  ultimate  termination 
is  in  many  instances  valvular  disease  of  the  heart.     This  un- 
fortunate result  has  had   to  be  kept  prominently  before  our 
minds  ti-om  the  first ;  and  as  convalescence  approaclies  we  hav&^ 
not   otdy  to  provide  for  restoration  of  the   blood,  body-weight^ 
and  vigour  generally,  as  we   do  after  acute   disease  of  every 
kind,  but  to  work  for  prevention  of  permanent  valvular  disease. 
Our  chief  efforts  must  still  be  directed  to  relie%'e  the  valves  of 
strain.     Specific  treatment  is  now  to  be  stopped,  and  restorative 
treatment  cautiously  substituted  in  the  form  of  simple  touicafl 
and  hffmatiiiics.     Cardiac   rest  mnst  still  be  insisted  on,  bnt 
the  severity  of  the  restrictions  in  this  direction  may  be  very 
gradually  relaxed.  fl 

The  period  q{  convalesctfice  from  acute  inflammation  of  the 
heart  is  always  a  time  of  anjdety  to  the  medical  attendant,  and 
calls  for  more  attention  than  it  usually  receives.     It  ia  slow 
it  is  attended  with  marked  anaemia ;  it  may  be  interrupted  h; 
relapses  of  rheumatism ;  and  it  cannot  be  properly  regarded  a$ 
completed  until  the  valvulitis  has  been  repaired  or  any  valvular 
lesion  that  may  have  been  left  has  been  compensated  by  enlnrgt>  h 
ment  of  the  heart.     Four  distinct  ends  have  now  to  be  attained fl 
if  jxjssible*     In  the  first  place,  the  blood,  and  the  sulBtance, 
weight  and  vigour  of   the  body  have  to  be  restored.     This 
piHJcess  calls  for    food,  air,  modemte    exercise^  cheerful    sur- 
roundings, iron,  and  time^ — and  for  all  of  these  even  more  than 
is  the  case  after  the  majority  of  acute  diseases.      If  the  valves 
hav^  been  damaged,  it  is   now  that  the  process  of  repair,  still 
actively  proceeding,   must    he    controlled,  for    it    is    in    con^^ 
valeaceiice  that  the  lesion  may  be  aggravated  and  confirmed 
as  chronic  valvular  disease  on   the  one   hand,  or  diuiinishttd . 
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and  possibly  removed  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  treat- 
ment pursued.  The  principles  already  insisted  on  must  still 
be  observed,  exercise  being  gradually  and  definitely  ordered, 
and  no  attempt  made,  as  was  once  the  piuctice,  to  complete 
the  cure  of  acute  rheumatism  by  a  day  or  fraction  of  a  day 
earlier  than  the  average !  But  functional  as  well  as  structural 
repair  has  to  be  accomplished.  It  is  during  convalescence  that 
compensation  of  permanent  valvular  lesion  is  instituted.  An 
indication  is  to  promote  compensation,  and  to  establish  it  as 
soundly  as  possible  in  relation  to  the  lesion,  before  the  case  passes 
out  of  our  hands.  As  convalescence  proceeds  in  a  patient 
whose  heart  has  been  damaged  by  acute  rheumatism  this  great 
therapeutic  end  becomes  supreme.  How  compensation  is  to  be 
attained  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter  under  the  head 
of  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  compensation  in 
chronic  valvular  disease.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  say 
now  that  one  of  the  essential  conditions  for  the  establishment 
of  compensatory  hypertrophy  is  an  abundant  supply  of  good 
blood,  which  demands  in  its  turn  plenty  of  food  and  air.  Here 
a  practical  difficulty  arises  inasmuch  as  it  may  still  be  un- 
safe to  allow  a  liberal  diet  or  permit  outdoor  exercise.  This 
brings  us  to  the  fourth  end  that  has  to  be  secured.  Eecurrenee 
has  still  to  he  prevent ed^  and  rheumatism  to  be  treated  if  it 
arise.  We  are  landed  here  in  a  practical  difficulty :  we 
have  to  feed  the  heart  and  starve  the  rheumatism.  In 
carrying  out  the  restorative  treatment  so  plainly  demanded 
under  the  three  previous  indications,  great  care  will  have  to  be 
exercised  lest  the  rheumatism  return.  The  practitioner  cannot 
make  it  too  clear  to  the  patient,  or  to  the  parents  of  the  patient, 
that  the  chief  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  immediate  future  ought 
to  be  recurrence  of  rheumatism ;  tliis  they  forget  in  their 
concern  about  tlie  heart  directly.  For  a  time  the  amount  and 
kind  of  food  consumed  must  be  controlled  ;  strict  attention 
paid  to  the  bowels  and  urine  and  the  proju^r  cleansing  and 
clothing  of  the  skin ;  and  the  strain  of  reduction  entirely 
interrupted,  lest  chorea  supervene.  The  sovereign  remedy 
is  time.  In  spite  of  the  j»rotests  of  the  patient  and  his  friends, 
no  expenditure  of  time  can  be  called  unreasonable  that  is  the 
means  of  thoroughly  restoring  his  health,  limiting  the  severity 
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of  the  valvular  lesion,  effecting  complete  compensation  of  the 
damage  that  is  left  behind,  and  last,  but  not  least,  eradicating 
the  persistent  disposition  to  rheumatism.  In  the  case  of  a 
child  the  proper  rule  is  to  order  his  surroundings  and  life 
generally  in  such  a  manner  that  he  cannot  well  do  other  than 
what  is  safe,  and  thus  incessant  warnings,  disappointments 
and  corrections  are  avoided. 

OuTUNB  OF  Practice. 

I.  Commencement  of  the  Case.  —  General  ManagcTnent 
and  Nursing. — Kest  in  bed  immediately;  arrangements  for 
several  weeks'  treatment  (p.  277).  Hot  water  tin  or  bag  to 
feet  continuously.  IHet. — Fluids  only,  as  in  acute  disease 
generally,  as  long  as  rheumatism  continues  and  until  salicy- 
lates have  been  removed  without  relapse  (p.  272).  Barley- 
water  with  lemon  for  thirst.  Stimvlants :  as  in  other  acute 
diseases,  or  if  the  heart  fail.  Spirits  best,  in  small  doses 
at  short  intervals,  highly  diluted.  Medicines. — A  brisk  purga- 
tive pill  (p.  273):  ft  Pilulie  Hydrargyri  gr.  iii,  Pilulae  Colo- 
cynthidis  et  Hyoscyami  gr.  ii.  [U.S.  P.  ft  Massae  Hydrargyri 
gr.  iii,  Extracti  Colocynthidis  Compositi  gr.  iss,  Extracti  Hyos- 
cyami gr.  ^.]  At  once.  To  be  followed  by  a  saline  purgative 
in  six  hours :  Mitte  Pulverem  Soda3  Tartaratis  Effervescentem, 
(B.P.)  [Pulverem  Effervescentem  Compositum  U.S.P.].  An 
aperient  powder  for  a  child  of  twelve  years :  ft  Hydrargyri 
Subchloridi  gr.  i,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  i,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.]  At  bed-time. — A 
specific  for  rheumatism  (p.  268):  ft  Sodii  Salicylatis  gr. 
15-20,  Aqme  Ji.  Every  thrue  hours  for  eight  doses.  Add 
to  mixture  if  indicated  by  pulse  (p.  272)  Ammonii  Car- 
bonatis  gr.  iv,  or  Tincturae  Digitalis  TT^v,  or  both. — For  attacks 
of  flatulence  and  pni'cordiid  distress  : — (1)  ft  Spiritus  -^theris 
ni^xxv,  Spiritus  Animoniaj  Aroniatici  n^^xxv,  Tincturae  Aurantii 
ni^xxx,  Aquie  ad  Si.  [U.S.P.  ft  Spiritus  ^^theris  T\xxv, 
Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromatici  nj^xxv,  Tinctune  Auranti  Amari 
lll^xxx,  Aquie  Destillatie  ad  gi.]  When  required.  (2)  ft  Hy- 
drarg}"ri  Subchloridi  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  iii.  [U.S.P. 
ft    Hydrargyri  Chloridi   Mitis   gr.  ii,  Sacchari   Lactis  gr.  iii] 
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At  bedtime ;  to  be  followed  by  a  saline  purgative  (as  above) 
in  the  morning. — For  attacks  of  serious  cardiac  failure,  a 
hypodermic  injection  of  3  minims  of  Liquor  Strychninae 
Hydrochloridi.  [XJ.S.P.  ft  Strychninse  Hydrochloratis  gr. 
^,  Aquae  Destillatse  tt\^x.] 

II.  Progress  of  the  Case. — 1.  At  second  and  subsequent 
visits, — General  Management  and  Diet,  as  befora  If  rheuma- 
tism he  controlled :  frequency  of  salicylate  to  be  slowly  reduced 
(p.  275)  to  every  four  hours;  every  six  hours;  every  eight 
hours ;  the  dose  reduced  to  ten  grains ;  and  so  on  until  (all 
going  well)  it  is  stopped  several  days  after  cessation  of  pyrexia. 
If  relapse  of  rheumatism:  salicylates  to  be  immediately 
resumed;  and  again  gradually  reduced  and  stopped  (p.  275). 

2.  Later  Stage,  —  Gen£i*al  Manxigemervt  and  Nursing, 
Avoidance  of  efforts  in  bed — stretching,  lifting,  or  holding 
heavy  books,  etc.  Avoidance  of  excitement  even  of  a  pleasing 
kind  (p.  273).  Patient  to  keep  his  bed  for  at  least  fourteen 
days  after  disappearance  of  pain  and  fever.  Ability  to  bear 
the  exertion  of  sitting  up  to  be  tested  by  pulse  (rate  and 
rhythm);  praecordial  signs;  and  absence  of  dyspnoea,  cough, 
faintness  and  palpitation,  rise  of  temperature  and  relapse  of 
rheumatism.  Very  gradual,  graduated,  return  to  work. 
Food, — Fluids  to  be  changed  for  farinaceous  foods,  fish, 
chicken,  mutton,  light  non- flatulent  vegetables,  in  careful 
succession,  the  effect  of  each  step  being  observed  by  reference 
to  temperature,  joints  and  heart,  and  fluids  resumed  if  rheu- 
matism threaten  to  return  (p.  272).  Medicines. — Mild  h»ma- 
tinic  and  antacid  mixtures  (p.  276)  :  (1)  ft  Potassii  Citratis  gr. 
XX,  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citratis  gr.  x,  Aquae  Chloroformi  gi. 
[U.S.P.  ft  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx,  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citratis 
gr.  X,  Aquae  Chloroformi,  5iv,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  gi] 
Three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  (2)  ft  Tincturoe  Quininae 
Ammoniatae  Tll^xxx,  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citratis  gr.  x,  Glycerini 
Tll^xx,  Aquae  ad  si.  [U.S.P.  ft  Quininae  Sulphatis  gr.  ^, 
Aquae  Ammoniae  TT|^iii,  Alcohol  TT|^xx,  Glycerini  TT\^xx,  Ferri  et 
Ammonii  Citratis  gr.  x,  Aquae  ad  gi.]  Three  times  a  day, 
after  meals.      Eegular  aperients,  as  required. 

3.  Convalescence. — Treatment  for  establishment  of  com- 
pensation (see  p.  276). 
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of  the  valvular  lesioa,  effeetmg  complete  eompensation  of  tli€ 
damage  that  is  left  behind ,  aad  kst,  but  not  least,  eradicatiDg 
the  persistent  disposition   to   rheuiaEitisin,      Tn   the  case   of 
child  the  proper  rule   is   to  oidi^r  Iuh  surroundings  and  lifefl 
generally  in  such  a  manner  thafc  he  cannot  well  do  other  than 
what  13  safe,  and   thus  incessant   warnings,   disappointment 
and  corrections  are  avoided. 

OuTLiKE  OF  Practice. 

1  Commencement  of  the  Case.  ~  Gmeral  Ma 
and  Nurmtg.- — llesfc  in  bed  immediately ;  arrangements  for 
eeveral  weeks'  treatment  (p.  277J*  Hot  water  tin  or  bag  to 
feet  GDntinuoLisly.  BieL — Fluids  only,  as  in  acute  disea^ 
generally,  as  long  as  rheumatism  continues  and  until  saiicy- 
lates  have  been  removed  without  relapse  (p.  272),  Barley- 
water  with  lemon  for  thirst.  StimulanU:  as  in  other  acute 
diseases,  or  if  the  heart  faU,  Spirits  best,  in  small  doses 
at  short  intcrv^als,  highly  diluted.  Medicines, — A  brisk  purga- 
tive pill  (p,  273) :  li  Pilula5  Hydrargyri  gr*  iii,  Pilulie  Colo- 
eynthidis  et  Hyoscyami  gv.  il  [U.S.R  II  Massa;  Hydrargyri 
gn  iii,  Extract!  Colocynthidis  Corapositi  gr.  iss,  Extract!  Hyiis- 
cyami  gr.  |-.]  At  once.  To  be  followed  by  a  saline  purgative 
in  six  hours:  Mitte  Ptdverem  Sodi£  Tartaratis  Eflervesceutem^ 
(B.R)  [Pulverem  Eflervescentem  Com posi turn  UKP.].  An 
aperient  powder  for  a  child  of  twelve  years :  ft  Hydrargyri 
Subchloridi  gr.  i,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr,  ii,  [U.S,P,  B  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Mitis  gn  i,  Saccimri  Lactis  gr.  ii.]  At  bed -time.— A 
specific  for  rhcuinatistn  (p.  268):  1%  Sudii  SaHcjktis  gr, 
15-20,  Aqme  gL  Every  tbiee  hours  for  eight  doses.  Add 
to  mixture  if  indicated  by  pulse  (p.  272)  Ammonii  Car- 
bonatis  gr.  iv,  or  Tinctnrae  Digitalis  iii^v,  or  both,^ — For  attacks 
of  flatulence  and  pniK*ordial  distress  :^ — -(1)  ft  Spiritus  vEtheris 
TTt^xxv,  Spiritus  Ammouiai  Aromatici  ni^xxv,  Tincturda  AurantU  ^ 
n^^xxx.  Aqua  ad  gi.  [U,S.P.  ft  Spiritus  J-'theris  ni^xxv,^ 
Spiritus  Ammoniee  Aromatici  TH^xxv%  Tinctun^  Auranti  Aniari 
!T\^xxx,  Aqu«  DestillaUe  ad  3I]  When  required.  (2)  ft  Hy- 
drargyii  Sul»chloridi  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  iii.  [U.S*P. 
ft   Hydrargyri  Chloridi   Mitis  gr.  ii^  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  iii.] 
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and  the  liability  to  uraemia  and  the  other  grave  incidents  of 
the  nephritis. 

Pathological  Indications. — The  feature  in  the  pathology 
of  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis  which  most  interests  the  prac- 
titioner is  its  disposition  to  spontaneous  recovery.  Provided 
the  cause  and  associated  inflammation  of  the  endocardium 
receive  proper  attention  by  rest  in  bed  and  specific  treatment, 
it  is  rarely  necessary  to  attempt  to  modify  the  hyperemia, 
effusion  and  subsequent  resolution  proceeding  around  the 
heart.  The  activity  of  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammatory 
process  can  be  reduced  by  the  local  application  either  of  heat 
in  the  form  of  poultices,  or  of  cold  by  means  of  the  ice-bag ; 
and  either  of  these  methods  may  be  employed  as  they  possess 
the  further  advantage  of  relieving  local  discomfort.  Leeching 
also  fulfils  both  indications,  and  especially  gives  remarkable 
relief  from  cardiac  distress.  Practitioners  disposed  to  active 
treatment  pursue  the  inflammatory  process  through  its  next 
stage,  effusion,  with  blisters  and  absorbent  drugs,  such  as 
mercurials,  potassium  iodide,  and  saline  and  other  diuretics. 
As  a  rule  these  proceedings  are  unnecessary,  and  they  in- 
terfere more  or  less  with  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
and  endocarditis.  But  in  association  with  acute  nephritis 
pericardial  effusion  should  be  treated  with  free  counter- 
irritation,  and  the  addition  of  digitalis  to  the  remedies  ordered 
for  the  primary  disease.  The  most  important  indication  at 
this  stage  is  to  support  the  heart,  which  may  be  the  seat  of  a 
degree  of  myocarditis.  Undoubtedly  as  a  very  rare  event 
pericardial  effuSon  calls  for  attention  from  us  on  account  of 
its  bulk  or  persistency.  The  remedies  just  mentioned  may 
then  be  tried  for  a  short  time;  but  if  they  fail  or  if  the 
condition  become  urgent,  paracentesis  pericardii  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Adhesion  of  the  pericardial  layers  as  the  result  of  peri- 
carditis is  a  form  of  repair  which  usually  leads  to  no  serious 
results ;  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  power  of 
treatment  to  avert. 

Clinical  Indications.  —  The  striking  physical  signs  of 
acute  rheumatic  pericarditis  are  no  doubt  accountable  for  the 
active  treatment  which  this  disease  so  often  receives.     K  * 
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Acute  Pericarditis 

The  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis  is  a  subject  of  far  less 
interest  to  the  practitioner  than  the  management  of  inflam- 
mation within  the  heart  and  chronic  valvular  disease.  At  the 
same  time  a  study  of  the  disease  serves  to  illustrate  in  an 
instructive  manner  several  therapeutical  principles  of  im- 
portance. The  cause  or  nature  of  the  inflammation  proves  to 
be  the  key  to  the  course  which  it  follows :  pericarditis 
associated  with  rheumatism  ends  favourably  ;  with  Bright's 
disease  it  usually  terminates  in  death.  The  pathological 
changes  in  the  pericardium  show  a  remarkable  tendency  to 
spontaneous  arrest,  provided  the  cause  be  controlled.  They 
present  a  complete  picture  of  the  different  stages  of  acute  in- 
flammation, proceeding  to  removal  of  the  products  and  the 
establishment  of  fibrous  repair.  Further,  what  little  functional 
disability  is  produced  by  adhesions  proves  to  be  insignificant 
compared  with  the  unhappy  results  of  concomitant  valvulitis, 
and  is  speedily  and  easily  compensated  by  hypertrophy  of  the 
heart.  We  shall  now  study  these  different  points  in  their 
natural  order. 

.Etiological  Indications. — Acute  pericarditis  in  a  large 
majority  of  instances  has  the  same  causal  relations  as  acute 
endocarditis,  with  which  it  is  usually  associated.  In  other 
words,  we  are  seldom  called  upon  to  treat  it  apart  from 
rheumatism  or  chorea  and  acute  infective  processes ;  and 
under  these  circumstances  attention  to  the  cause  con- 
stitutes the  chief  part  of  our  duty.  The  patient  is  in 
bed,  and  as  a  rule  under  the  influence  of  salicylates  when 
the  pericarditis  supervenes ;  and  he  remains  strictly  cared 
for  until  tlie  inflammation  naturally  ends.  In  a  widl- 
deflned  but  happily  small  number  of  instances  acute  peri- 
carditis is  referable  to  liright's  disease,  acute  or  chronic. 
It  then  constitutes  in  itself  or  along  with  inflammation  of 
other  serous  cavities  one  of  the  gravest  complications,  ending 
very  frei|ucntly  in  d(*ath.  In  these  instances  also  the  ivtio- 
logical  relations  of  tlie  disease  have  to  be  kept  prominently 
before  the  mind,  with  respect  especially  to  feeding,  elimination, 
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and  the  liability  to  uraemia  and  the  other  grave  incidents  of 
the  nephritis. 

Pathological  Indications. — Tlie  feature  in  the  pathology 
of  acute  rheumatic  pericarditis  which  most  interests  the  prac- 
titioner is  its  disposition  to  spontaneous  recovery.  Provided 
the  cause  and  associated  inflammation  of  the  endocardium 
receive  proper  attention  by  rest  in  bed  and  specific  treatment, 
it  is  rarely  necessary  to  attempt  to  modify  the  hyperaemia, 
effusion  and  subsequent  resolution  proceeding  around  the 
heart.  The  activity  of  the  first  stage  of  the  inflammatory 
process  can  be  reduced  by  the  local  application  either  of  heat 
in  the  form  of  poultices,  or  of  cold  by  means  of  the  ice-bag ; 
and  either  of  these  methods  may  be  employed  as  they  possess 
the  further  advantage  of  relieving  local  discomfort.  Leeching 
also  fulfils  both  indications,  and  especially  gives  remarkable 
relief  from  cardiac  distress.  Practitioners  disposed  to  active 
treatment  pursue  the  inflammatory  process  through  its  next 
stage,  effusion,  with  blisters  and  absorbent  drugs,  such  as 
mercurials,  potassium  iodide,  and  saline  and  other  diuretics. 
As  a  rule  these  proceedings  are  unnecessary,  and  they  in- 
terfere more  or  less  with  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
and  endocarditis.  But  in  association  with  acute  nephritis 
pericardial  effusion  should  be  treated  with  free  counter- 
irritation,  and  the  addition  of  digitalis  to  the  remedies  ordered 
for  the  primary  disease.  The  most  important  indication  at 
this  stage  is  to  support  the  heart,  which  may  be  the  seat  of  a 
degree  of  myocarditis.  Undoubtedly  as  a  very  rare  event 
pericardial  effuSon  calls  for  attention  from  us  on  account  of 
its  bulk  or  persistency.  The  remedies  just  mentioned  may 
then  be  tried  for  a  short  time;  but  if  they  fail  or  if  the 
condition  become  urgent,  'paracentesis  pericardii  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

Adhesion  of  the  pericardial  layers  as  the  result  of  peri- 
carditis is  a  form  of  repair  which  usually  leads  to  no  serious 
results ;  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  power  of 
treatment  to  avert. 

Clinical  Indications.  —  The  striking  physical  signs  of 
acute  rheumatic  pericarditis  are  no  doubt  accountable  for  the 
active  treatment  which  this  disease  so  often  receives.     If  they 
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are  faithfully  watched  and  interpreted  aa  they  appear,  iiicr^ase^^ 
decliiie  and  disappear,  such  interference  usually  will  pix>ve  to  1 
uncalled  iVjr.     On  the  other  hand,  llie  syniptinns  of  pericarditis,] 
although  quite  often  absent  or  lost  in  the  presence  of  those  of 
the  primary  disease,  may  indicate  the  need  of  attention  to  th^  1 
heart,  and  also  of  direct  relief  of  dtstj'ess,      Pr*ec«rdial  pain« 
objective  and  subjective  anxiety,  and  palpitation  are  allayed  tol 
some  extent  by  the  local  apphcations  already  named,  particularly 
leeching,  as  well  as  by  the  nursing  and  general  raanageTneut 
of  the  rheumatism.     When  further  meaisures  are  required,  two 
remedies  are  of  great  value — opium  (or  morphine)  and  the 
presence   of    a   cheerfid   and  jtidicious    friend   in    whom    the 
patient   has    confidence,       A   couibination    of    morphine    and 
Btrj^chnine  hypoderniieally  may  afford  relief  in  urgent  distress. 
Mental  and  bodQy  rest  and  comfort  are  as  iiidi8|>eiisable  aaj 
in  endocarditis.      The  existence  of  pericarditis   calls   for    no  ( 
modification    of    the    diet    recommended    for    acute    vahTilar  j 
disease. 

Outline  of  PHAcncE. 
A — Amdt  BheuTrhatic  Pericarditis, 

L  Commencement  of  the  Case, — General  MmmgrnitfU.— 
Eest  in  bed.  Posture  as  may  be  most  comfortable,  Nurdiyj, 
I>Ul,  Silmulards,  and  Meduines  as  in  rheumatic  endocai^lltis 
(p.  27S).  Bodily  and  mental  quiet  indispensable  (p*  273). 
Zoeal  Afipiicaiwus^^Light  linseed  meal  poultice,  changed 
every  four  boura.  Or  ice-bag  if  preferred  (p." 281).  If  sense  ■ 
of  anxiety  or  pain  great,  6-12  leeclies  to  sternal  region.  Or^ 
hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  (01^2-11^5  B,P.  1898).  For 
sieiphssnvss  and  distress  geiwralbj :  (1)  Pulveris  Ipecaeuanb^B 
Compositi  (B*P.)  [Pulveris  Ipecacuanh^e  et  Opii  U.g.p,]  gr,  x. 
at  8  to  10  VM.  (2)  In  moi^e  severe  cases;  %  Injeetionis 
Morphin^e  Hypodermicie  ^iii,  IJquoris  Strychnime  Hydro- 
chloridi  n\^iii.  [U.S.P.  B  Morpbinte  Tartratis  gr.  -|,  Strychninse 
Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^\^,  Aqute  Destillatse  n\^x.]  llypodermically, 
at  8-10  P,M.     Hot  milk  and  brandy  or  whisky, 

II,  PnoGRESS  OF  the  Case. — As  in  acute  rheumatic  endo- 
carditis (p.  279).     (1)  ^  effusion  large :  wait,  unless  symptoma 
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urgent;  or  blister  praecordia  with  Emplastrum  Cantharidis 
(p.  281).  If  urgency  arise,  perform  paracentesis  pericardii 
in  the  fourth  left  intercostal  space,  one  inch  from  sternal 
border  (p.  281).  (2)  When  effusion  has  disappeared, — Eeduce 
doses  of  salicylates ;  combined  with  digitalis  and  iron,  as 
demanded  by  primary  disease  and  endocarditis  (p.  279). 
(3)  Convalescence, — Prolong  period  of  rest.  Guard  a^nst 
return  of  rheumatism.     Favour  compensation  (p.  288). 

B.  Acute  Pericarditis  in  Acvie  BrigMs  Disease, 

Observe  the  plan  of  treatment  for  acute  Bright's  disease 
(p.  328).  Stimulants,  highly  diluted,  up  to  3  fl.  oz.  of 
bi-andy.  Modify  medicines :  R  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx, 
Liquoris  Ammonii  Acetatis  3iv,  Tincturae  Digitalis  T^^v,  Aquae 
ad  §L  Every  four  hours.  Locally. — Leeches  to  praecordia  or 
wet  cupping,  or  dry  cupping.  Counter-irritation  with  Liquor 
lodi  Fortis,  B.P.  if  eflusion  be  larga  Paracentesis  may  be 
necessary. 

C.  Acute  Pericarditis  in  Chronic  Bright*s  Disease. 

Observe  the  plan  of  treatment  for  chronic  Bright's  disease 
(p.  345).  Best  in  bed.  Nurse.  Prepare  for  grave  illness. 
Warmth  of  skin,  etc.  Food:  Milk,  farinaceous  foods  made 
with  water,  or  milk  and  water.  Stimulants:  if  demanded 
by  pulse,  etc.  Locally. — Leeches,  dry  cupping,  wet  cupping. 
Energetic  counter-irritation  with  iodine  as  abova  Para- 
centesis may  be  necessary,  but  is  not  usually  of  avail 


CHAPTER  XL 
CHEONIC  VALVULAR  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  rational  treatment  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
demands  great  variety  and  breadth  of  knowledge — of  physiology, 
pathological  anatomy,  the  aetiology  of  disease  in  general  and 
the  actions  of  remedies.  All  this  is  necessary  for  the  theoretical 
discussion  of  the  subject ;  and  in  practice  not  only  this,  but 
also  delicacy'  and  accuracy  of  diagnosis,  clear  appreciation  of 
the  particular  problem  to  be  solved,  and  great  judgment  in 
employing  the  means  of  treatment.  The  reason  of  this  is  not 
far  to  seek.  Chronic  valvular  disease  is  not  a  single  or  con- 
stant pathological  condition.  It  comprises  a  number  of  differ- 
ent pathological  processes  and  a  variety  of  stages  or  i)hases 
which  are  of  ditfereiit,  indeed  opposite,  significance  and  call 
for  totally  different  kinds  of  management.  For  clearness  of 
exposition,  the  therapeutics  of  the  two  extreme  states  in  this 
series,  compensation  and  failure,  must  be  considered  apart 

The  best  order  for  us  to  follow  in  this  discussion  is  the 
natural  history  of  the  disease  itself.  Chronic  valvular  disease 
begins  with  the  lesions  WTOught  by  acute  endocarditis  which 
were  considered  in  the  last  chapter,  or  with  chronic  inflamma- 
tory or  degenerative  processes  of  more  insidious  development. 
These  anatomical  changes,  whatever  their  particular  seat  and 
form,  aortic  or  mitral,  obstructive  or  regurgitant,  are  calculated 
to  disturb  the  balance  of  the  circulation  in  the  directions  of 
undeifilling  the  arteries  or  lowering  arterial  pressure,  and  per- 
mitting unnatural  delay  and  accumulation  of  blood  within 
the  different  chambers  of  the   heart  and   the  veins  behind   it. 
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Side  by  side  with  this  destructive  process,  there  arises,  and 
is  gradually  perfected,  a  process  of  physiological  recupera- 
tion, which  we  call  compensation,  represented  by  enlargement 
of  the  heart  and  other  changes  in  the  associated  vessels  and 
viscera.  The  abnormal  accumulations  of  blood  in  the  different 
chambers  and  the  abnormal  distribution  of  the  blood  and 
blood  pressure  in  the  veins,  heart  and  arteries  are  provided  for 
by  dilatation  of  the  different  cavities  and  vessels,  by  hypertrophy 
of  the  cardiac  walls,  or  by  both.  If  the  valvular  lesion  be 
non-progressive,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  condition  is  presently 
reached  in  which  the  disability  attending  it  is  practically 
removed.  The  first  phase  of  chronic  valvular  disease  ends  here. 
It  is  conveniently  called  the  establishmeyit  of  compensatioihs^ 
The  second  phase  consists  in  the  mairUenance  of  compensation, 
the  preservation  of  reasonable  physiological  capacity  of  the 
heart  in  the  face  of  permanent  valvular  lesion.  The  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  compensation  are  based  on  the 
same  natural  provisions  and  favoured  by  the  same  methods  of 
treatment  They,  therefore,  fall  together  conveniently  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion,  constituting  the  first  division  of 
our  present  subject.  The  third  phase  of  valvular  disease  may 
supervene  at  any  time,  according  to  circumstances.  Compensa- 
tion breaks  down ;  and  the  many  distressing  symptoms  familiar 
to  us  in  cardiac  dropsy  make  tlieir  appearance.  This  is 
JaUure  of  compensation  ;  and  it  will  receive  separate  considera- 
tion in  the  second  division  of  our  subject.  Spontaneously,  or 
as  the  result  of  treatment,  compensation  may  he  restored  or  re- 
established— to  break  down  at  a  later  period ;  again  probably 
to  be  re-established  ;  and  so  on  until  the  end.  These  alternate 
failures  and  recoveries  constitute  repetitions  of  the  original 
series  of  phases,  and  do  not  call  for  discussion  apart  from 
them,  under  the  two  divisions  just  named. 

Establishment  and  Maintenance  of  Compensation. 

In  the  last  chapter  we  traced  the  course  of  acute  valvular 
disease  as  far  as  the  point  where  convalescence  begins  to  be 
accompanied  by  compensation  in  the  form  of  enlargement  of 
the  heart.      We  have   now  to  continue  the  natural  historj'  of 
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valvular  disease  from  that  pointy  and  to  studj  its  rational 
Lreafcment  in  relation  to  compensation. 

i^Tio LOGICAL  Indications. -^ In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  ^etiological  relations  of  clironic  valvular  disease  might 
be  i'egarde<l  as  an  affair  of  the  past.  The  lesion  is  permanent 
damage  wrought  bv  previous  rheumatism.  It  is  too  late  to 
speak  of  [jrevention,  or  of  treatment  directed  against  tlie  cause. 
The  miachief  ie  done  and  irretrievable.  We  lind,  however, 
that  this  eonsideratiou  muBt  not  be  pushed  too  far  when  we 
are  dealing  with  the  development  and  hrst  establishment  of 
compensation.  As  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  tlie  risk  of 
relapse  of  rhenmatism  often  haunts  the  period  of  convalescence 
from  endocarditis,  especially  in  children,  and  has  to  be  reckoned 
with  practically.  It  therefore  happens  that  an  important 
eetiologieal  indication  does  exist,  in  young  subjects  at  any  rate, 
and  has  to  be  followed  in  connexion  with  compensating  and 
indeed  with  compensated  valvular  disease,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  increase  of  the  lesion  by  fresh  endocarditis. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  upon  this  point  once  more.  The 
attention  of  the  patient  and  his  relatives  is  absorbed  by  anxiety 
about  the  heart  itself :  the  danger  of  return  of  the  very  disease 
in  which  the  valvular  lesion  has  jvist  originated  is  overlooked- 
The  practitioner  must  instruct  the  child's  parents  that  for  the 
lirst  few  months,  at  least,  after  an  attack  of  acnite  endocarditis 
they  will  have  to  continue  on  the  outlook  fur  the  slightest 
threateniugs  of  rheumatism.  The  child  must  be  warmly  clad, 
and  avoid  cold  and  damp  in  the  matter  of  residence  as  well 
as  of  weather.  Close  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  diet ;  and 
to  the  daily  action  of  the  l>owels  and  the  charactei's  of  the 
motions.  Suspicious  thickness  of  the  urine  must  be  met  with 
purgation  and  reconsideration  of  the  diet.  At  the  same  time  a 
faithful  watch  must  be  kept  on  the  nervous  disposition  of  the 
cMld.  If  sore  throat,  urticaria,  unaccountable  pyrexia^  wander- 
ing pains  in  the  limbs  and  body,  palpitation,  pleurisy,  twitch- 
ings,  nervousness,  nocturnal  restlessness  or  other  suspicious 
symptoms  make  their  ap|>eai-ance,  anti-rheumatic  treatment 
must  be  instituted  without  delay,  in  the  form  of  rest*  liquid 
nourishment,  as  mart  purge,  and  the  exhibition  of  full  doses  of 
the  salicylates. 
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The  aetiological  indications  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  chronic  valvular  disease  originating  in  other  causes 
than  acute  endocarditis — strain,  syphilis,  degeneration,  etc. 
— do  not  call  for  special  discussion  in  the  present  place. 
Specifics  are  demanded  in  cases  distinctly  traced  to  syphilis, 
and  are  sometimes  entirely  successful. 

Pathological  Indications.  —  In  compensated  valvular 
disease  the  lesion  and  the  evidences  of  the  conservative  process 
are  very  clearly  seen  side  by  side.  One  or  more  valves  are 
incompetent  or  obstructed:  the  chambers  are  dilated  and 
their  walls  hypertrophied.  As  we  have  seen,  the  destruc- 
tive process  in  valvular  disease  originating  in  acute  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  is  usually  at  an  end.  Indeed  the  stenosis 
or  incompetence  is  directly  due  to  the  unfortunate  method 
of  repair.  We  must  be  content  if  the  lesion  do  not  increase. 
It  is  different  however  with  syphilitic  and  degenerative 
changes,  for  they  are  progressive.  The  former,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  calls  for  iodide  of  potassium.  Degenera- 
tion, as  a  pathological  change,  indicates  a  combination  of 
nutritive,  haematinic  and  absorbent  measures,  and  moderate 
graduated  exercise.  For  this  kind  of  "senile  heart"  great 
skill  and  care  are  demanded  in  the  use  of  light  nutritious  non- 
flatulent  food,  iodide  of  potassium,  arsenic,  iron,  small  quantities 
of  stimulants  well-diluted,  and  tonic  doses  of  digitalis  and  nux 
vomica  continued  over  considerable  periods  of  time.  Here  it 
may  be  conveniently  said  that  in  every  case  of  chronic  valv- 
ular disease,  whether  primary  or  secondary  to  endocarditis, 
the  importance  of  insuring  the  nutrition  of  the  valves  against 
the  oncome  of  degenerative  and  infective  processes  must  be 
kept  prominently  before  the  mind.  The  amount  of  attention 
now  paid  to  exercise  of  the  myocardium  in  the  management 
of  compensation  has  left  this  point  comparatively  unregarded. 

The  second  pathological  indication  in  connexion  with  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  compensation  is  drawn  from 
the  conservative  changes  found  in  the  heart.  This  is  to  insure 
the  conditions  favourable  to  the  two  great  methods  of  spon- 
taneous recovery,  namely  hypertrophy,  and  dilatation  with 
efficient  hypertrophy.  We  have  already  studied  these  conditions 
in  Part  I.     They  are :  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  nutritious 
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blood  in  tlie  coronary  %^essels ;  wholesome  nervous  inflnencei 
on  the  heart ;  strict  moderation  of  the  increased  work  demamleii 
of  it ;  perfect  extensihility ;  aad  time.  The  practical  question 
is,  how  these  conditions  are  to  he  fulfilled  in  vah^nlar  disease 
This  subject  will  he  more  profitably  discussed  when  %ve  come, 
as  we  do  now,  to  consider  the  directions  to  be  given  to  the 
patient  under  the  head  of  CUnical  Indiciitiona 

Clinical    Indications. — ^Compensation  implies    that    the 
heart  ia  discharging  its  functions  sufficiently ;  and  our  chief 
clinical  guide  in  promoting  the  establish  men  t  and  mainteiiaiiea  ■ 
of  this  great  process  of  natural  recovery  in  rheumatic  vedvidar  V 
disease  is  therefore  the  absence  of  symptoms  in  spite  of  the  varied 
and  increasing  demands  upon  the  heart  which   convalescence  M 
entails.      If  the  patient  under  these  circunjstauces  habitually  | 
suffers  neither  from  palpitation,  dyspnoea  nor  prsecordial  dis- 
comfort, we  conclude  that  compensation  has   been  begun  well ; 
if  the  amount  of  physical  examination  and  of  gentle  exercise 
that  he  can  bear  without  the  appearance  of  such  syuipl<mi8  be 
cousHlerable  and  increase  from  week  to  week,   we  say    that 
compensation  ia   being  estalilished  satisfactorily ;    if  he    can 
resume  what  may  be   broadly  called   the   ordinaiy   duties  of  ■ 
life  without  l>eing  aware  that  he  h£is  a  heart,  we  congratulate 
ourselves  that  compensation  has  been  established  completely  and 
can  be  maintained.      Here,  however,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to 
remember  that  compensation  is  a  relative  terra  only,  intended 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  heart  has  regained  its  power  to  some 
extent  or  other  in  relation   to   the  deraanda   made   upon  it. 
We  speak  of  "gentle  exercise"  and  of  "the  ordinary  dudes 
of  life'*;  but   it  is  obvimis  that  tliese  are  different  in  every 
patient,  and  that  a  diseased  heart  may  be  compensated  for 
work  of  that  degree  but  not  for  climlung  hilh,  taking  part  in  a 
cain{»aign,  or  conducting  an  extensi%'e    business.     Indeed  in 
the  face  of  some  grave  valvular  lesions  and  other  disabilities 
the  patient  may  have  to  remain  in  bed  in  order  to  maintain  M 
compensation.     Similarly  or  convei-sely^  *'  failui^e  of  the  heart"  ■ 
is  an   elastic   term.     Every  attack  of  dyspnoea,  palpitation, 
faintness  or  pnecordial  distress  in  valvular  disease  is  not  re- 
gai^ded  as  evidence  of  failure.      Compensation  is  boimd  to  be 
taxed   occasionally  by  sudden  calls  for  exertion  or  unaxpectdd 
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exdteroent ;  but  we  r^ard  the  effect  on  the  heart  as  nothing 

XQore  than  temporary  embarrassment,  comparable  to  that  felt 

^y  the  healthy  man,  only  less  readily  and  severely.     It  thus 

fppeara  XkaX  no  rigid  line  can  or  ought  to  be  drawn  between 

ooxEipensation   and    failure.     Neither   of  them   is   a   fixed   or 

cc^ixstant  condition.     Only  for  clearness  of  description  the  two 

ext::iiemes  must  be  discussed  separately. 

The  physical  signs  of  compensating  valvular  disease  also 
fi^^XTiish  indications  of  capital  importance.    They  inform  us  of  the 
s^^^t,  form  and  perhaps  the  severity  of  the  valvular  lesion ;  oi 
A^^  size  of  the  heart,  and  the  character  of  the  enlargement ; 
^^    the  condition  of  the  circulatory  system  generally ;  and  of 
^kk^  weakness  and  irritability  of  the  myocardium,  as  tested  by 
^^t^€  effect  of  definite  exercises-undertaken  in  our  presence  on  the 
**^te  and  rhythm  of  the  heart,  on  the  pulse,  complexion  and 
^^"^spiration.      Altogether  we  have  at  our  disposal   and  ought 
^Systematically  to  employ  in  every  instance  as  it  conies  before 
^s,  and  from  time  to  time,  a  large  body  of  clinical  evidence  by 
"^hich  we  can  judge  how  far  compensation  is  being  or  has  been 
^tabUshed  ;  whether  the  ultimate  result  promises  to  prove  com- 
plete or  no,  and  is  likely  to  be  maintained ;  whether  there  be 
any  necessity  for  interference  in  its  favour,  and  if  so,  which 
remedies  ought  to  be  employed ;  and  lastly,  in  strictly  prac- 
tical   application    of    these    conclusions,    what    amount    and 
character    of   work    and    responsibility    the    patient    may   be 
recommended  to  imdertaka      It  is  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  evidence  must  be  elicited  in  each  individual  case  by 
means  of  intelligent  examination  and  consideration.      Advice 
founded  only  on  general  principles  cannot  be  made  suflBcientl}' 
definite  to  be  of  practical  service. 

When  we  have  completed  this  estimate,  our  first  duty  to 
our  patient  in  this  connexion  is  to  give  him  plain  instructions 
in  the  general  management  of  his  life  and  health  and  to  restore 
his  blood.  Keeping  before  our  minds  the  conditions  which 
favour  hypertrophy  and  accommodative  dilatation,  we  natu- 
rally begin  by  directing  attention  to  the  digestive,  absorbent, 
hajmopoietic  and  eliminative  functions.  Food  must  be  abund- 
ant and  nutritious ;  but  we  do  not  forget  that  the  rheumatic 
subject  is  naturally  hearty,  and  tliat  his  appetite  may  have 
19 
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to  be  reatniined  instead  of  being  encouraged.  Daily  cvacuji* 
tiotts  of  healtlij,  well-cnloured  motiuns  must  be  iaBiir«d.  If 
constipation  occur,  aloe  tic  laxatives  in  combination  with  iron 
and  nux  vomica  will  best  meet  the  indications.  In  most  cas»38 
a  course  of  iron  in  suitable  form  is  required  The  urine  slioulil 
be  Liiquirt^d  into  from  time  to  time.  Ekiuallj  necessary  to  the 
restoration  of  the  blood,  which  has  been  so  Beriouslj  reduced 
in  amount  and  value  by  recent  rheumatism,  are  fresh  air  and 
sunlight.  Pel  sons  who  have  just  recovered  fi-om  acute  endo- 
carditis with  permanent  valvular  lesions,  particularly  children, 
should  if  possible  prolong  their  convalescence  for  months  in 
the  country,  as  we  have  already  seen,  leading  an  open  out-dc»or 
lifei  with  all  proper  precautions  to  be  presently  deacribed. 

In  the  second  place  the  nervous  impressions  which  reat^h 
the  heart  munt  be  kept  under  strict  control,  and  indeed  lie 
detinitely  ordered  and  regulated.  In  most  adults  this  is  ditfi- 
cnlt,  and  it  may  be  impractie^iblr',  in  consequence  of  the  demands 
of  business  and  of  the  complex  and  unavoidable  anxieties  of 
a  personal,  domestic  or  family  kind  to  wliich  they  must 
return.  Some  high-spirited  persons  are  at  first  dbposed  to 
resent  the  suggestion  of  their  incapacity,  and  the  restrictions 
entuiied  by  treatment,  which  they  feel  keenly.  The  strn^-gle 
ia  sometimes  long  and  anxious,  but  time  always  conies  to  their 
assistance,  reconciling  them  to  their  condition  j  and  the  worry 
and  its  unfavourable  influence  on  the  Ijcart  presently  pass 
away-  In  the  case  of  children  the  establishment  of  compensa- 
tion involves  re-conaideratum  and  possibly  re-aiTangement  of 
their  education.  The  loss  of  valuable  time  during  a  prolonged 
rheumatic  attack  and  subsequent  delulity  have  left  the  child 
backward  as  well  as  excitable;  and  emotional  distress  and 
intellectual  stmin  may  be  very  readily  induced  by  study. 
These  are  not  only  very  unfavourable  intluences  to  fall  u[xm 
the  compensating  heart,  but  they  may  prove  causes  of  chorea 
witli  its  attendant  cardiac  mischief.  We  find  in  this  another 
t>owerfid  indication  for  a  i>eriod  of  quiet  countiy  life. 

We  have  now  to  disctiss  with  particular  c^ire  the  third 
condition  of  compensation  by  hypertrophy,  the  control  within 
reasonable  limits  of  the  increased  demands  made  upon  the 
heart    for    physiological    work.     "What   is   reasonable  in   the 
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particular  case  having  been  carefully  estimated,  as  we  have 
already   seen,    we    might    forbid     exertion    or    over-exertion 
whether  of  a  sudden  and  violent  or  of  a  prolonged  and  sus- 
tained kind.      This  advice  would  be  too  general  to  be  of  much 
service.     In  the  adult  we  have  to  enter  into  details  connected 
with  the  patient's  occupation  and  amusements.      It  is  rarely 
necessary  to  advise  a  man  to  change  his  occupation  unless  it 
involve  great   physical   strain  or  the  lesion   be  uncommonly 
severe    The  more  active  kinds  of  sport  must  be  forbidden  for  a 
time.    As  regards  children  and  adolescents  lately  recovered  from 
rheiatnatic  endocarditis,  the  subject  of  schooling  which  we  have 
just   discussed  involves  that  of  recreation  and  physical  training. 
The    question  is  always  definitely  put  to  us  what  games  they 
i^ay  resume.     Many  out-door  amusements  are  quite  permis- 
sible.     Shnple    running    about   in    fields   and    country   lanes 
IS   svifficient  to  l)egin  with.      Quiet  cricket   may  be   allowed 
^    lads  with  recent  heart  disease  who  are  otherwise  able  to  be 
^t  school  with  their  fellows ;  but  matches,  where  boys*  courage 
^ight  not  allow  them  to  give  in  until  it  was  too  late,  are 
^    V)e  forbidden  for  the  present.     Football  and  paper-chases 
cannot  be  permitted;   nor  cycling  for  some  months,  when  it 
^ay  be   resumed   with   caution.       But   whilst   strict   control 
DiUst  thus    be  exercised    of    the  increased   work    thrown    on 
the  compensating  heart  in  these  different  ways  and  in  different 
s^^l>jects,  the  grave  eiTor   nnist   be   carefully   avoided   of   re- 
ducing  exercise   below  reasonable  limits.      It  is   not  so  long 
since   hypertrophy    of   the    heart,    and,    still    more,   eflicient 
hypertrophy   with    dilatation  were  regarded    as    morbid,  and 
the  view  extensively  held  that  the  correct  way  to  meet  valvular 
disease   is  to   give   up  work,  retire  from  business,  avoid    all 
kiuds  of  sport,  and  lead  practically  the  life  of  an  invalid  or 
Valetudinarian.     Of  course  this  is  one  of  the  two  possible  ways 
of  meeting  cardiac  disability  or  any  other  difficulty  of  life — to 
give  way  to  it,  to  bring  work  down  to  the  level  of  it.      The 
other  way  is  to  face  and  overcome  the  dilliculty :   to  bring  our 
capacity  up  to  the  level  of  it  by  encouragini^^  hypertrophy,  the 
presence    and    success    of    which    is    the    best    because    the 
natural  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  principle  of  e«erci»e  (see 
page   221).      In  order  to  avoid   both  errors — premature  and 
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exceasive  cardiac  work  on  the  one  hand,  and  abuse  of  rest  on  thi 
otlier  hand — the  excellent  system  of  exercifie  in  heart  disejida 
hag  eojue  to  be  em  ployed.  Introduced  many  years  ago  by  Stoketl 
of  Dulilin,  and  conisisteutly  recommended  during  the  whole  of 
this  time  by  lejiding  English  anthoritiea  on  the  treatment 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  it  has  recently  been  elatKirated  in 
the  form  of  gradualed  exercises  and  movements  by  Oertel 
antl  Schott  Without  having  recourse  to  these  elabonite 
methods  we  can  easily  regulate  the  degree  and  duration  of 
deliberate  exercise  of  ordinary  kinds.  Tlie  safe  rule  t-o  follow 
is  to  feel  our  way,  judging  the  etfect  ou  the  heart  by  the 
patient  s  sensations ;  by  the  force,  frequency  and  regularity  of 
the  cardiac  action  and  the  other  characters  of  the  puke ;  by 
the  evidences  of  pulmonary  embarrass  me  nt  —  dyspnoea  and 
cough  ;  and  by  the  evidences  of  arterial  anaemia^ — pallor,  faint' 
ness  and  giddiness*  fl 

An  anxious  question  often  put  to  the  practitioner  at  this 
time  relates  to  tlie  future  career  or  life-work  of  boys  with 
damaged  hearts.  All  the  public  services  are  practically  closed 
against  them.  The  more  arduous  professions,  such  as  Medicina 
and  Engineering,  can  be  recommended  only  to  a  few,  the  sub 
jects  of  slight  mitral  incompetence  or  slight  aortic  disease. 
The  Church  is  open  to  more  severe  cases ;  Art  to  a  few  ;  busi 
uesa,  bivolving  different  degrees  of  respousihility  and  physical 
strain,  ultimately  gives  occupation  to  a  great  many  of  the 
subjects  of  heart-disease.  In  every  case  the  final  choice 
should  not  be  hsistilv  made:  for  considerable  chanijes  may 
occur  in  the  condition  of  a  hoy'a  heart  in  the  course  of  thafl 
first  twelve  mouths.  These  changes  are  mostly  in  the  direction 
of  iuiprovement.  and  in  a  certain  proportion  of  instances  (un- 
happily very  small)^  the  evidences  of  valvular  disease  altogether 
disappear.  JIairy  of  these  remarks  apply  also  to  girls.  In 
valvular  disease  of  any  degree  of  severity,  particularly  in  mitiul 
stenosis,  mothers  should  be  early  advised  to  discourage  thifl 
idea  of  marriage. 

Our  second  duty  to  the  eubjecfc  of  chronic  valvular  disease 
in  this  respect  is  to  instruct  him  what  symptoms,  if  they 
should  occur,  he  is  to  regard  as  evidences  of  inadequate 
compensation-      The  most  early  and  recognisable  of  these 
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/^Jpitation,  dyspnoea,  faintness   and  praecordial  (distress.     He 

oug-iit  td  be  taught  to  regard  these  as  useful  signals  or  wara- 

^S^    that  he  is  contravening  the  rules  of  health  which  have 

'^©en.  given  him,  and  that  reconsideration  and  reform  in  Ids 

'^^x:i.iier  of  living  are  required.      The  mijre  rational  mode  of 

^^<^^  lament  (he  must  understand)  in  these  circumstances  is  to 

^^""^^vice  the  demands  on  the  heart  and  to  remedy  any  i'aults 

^*^^t  lie  may  be  committing  in   his   habits  generally,  rather 

^"*^xi  to  employ  drugs  to  enable  the  heart  to  over-work  itself. 

Indications  from  thk  Coukse. — The  preceding  review  of 

^^    pathological  characters,  conditions  and  limits  of  compensa- 

^^^xi  cannot  fail  to  impress  on  us  the  necessity  of  time  for  its 

^^^^iblishment.    We  have  repeatedly  insisted  on  the  importance  of 

X^^^onged  convalescence  after  rheumatic  endocarditis  for  other 

^^^xsons ;  here  we  find  a  powerful  argument  in  favour  of  giving 

^^ese  subjects  abundant  time  in  which  to  furnish  the  heart  with 

^^^pacity  lor  the  serious  work  of  life.     Once  established,  com- 

\>ensation  in  valvular  disease   pui-sues  a  chronic  course;    its 

duration  is  indefinite  and  happily  often  long.     Sooner  or  later 

however,  with  few  exceptions,  failure  occurs,  which  results  in 

either  temporary  i-ecovery — perhaps  repeatedly,  or  in  death. 

This  comprehensive  statement  will  suffice  to  remind  us  that 

the  principles  on  which  the  management  of  compensation  was 

based   must   be   respected   permanently.     Physical  work   and 

mental  strain  must  not  only  be  brought  down  to  the  level  of 

the  cardiac  capacity,  as  we  saw  in  connexion  with  the  clinical 

indications:  they  must  be  kept  down.    The  capacity  of  the  heart 

must  not  only  be  raised,  as  we  also  saw,  it  must  be  kept  high. 

After  compensation  has  been  established,  it  must  be  maintained. 

This  is  a  serious  undertaking  on  tlie  part  of  the  practitioner 

and  of  the  patient.     Extensive  knowledge  of  the  world  and 

breadth  of  view  are  called  for  here ;  and  invaluable  counsel  can 

be  given,  not  only  to  the  parents  of  young  subjects  of  valvular 

disease  but  to  the  subjects  themselves,  on  the  importance  to 

them  of  temperance  and  prudence  generally.     The  practitioner 

will  always  keep  before  himself  the  prime  object  of  treatment. 

This  is  to  maintain  such  a  relation  between  the  driving  power 

of  the  heart  and  the  resistance  which  it  has  to  overcome,  tliat 

the  former  is  always  greater  than  the  latter  and  the  available 
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balance  or  reserve  of  power  as  large  as  possible.  This  relation 
is  differently  attained  and  maintained  in  different  subjects, 
according  to  the  seat  and  degree  of  the  valvular  lesion,  the 
perfectness  of  the  compensatory  mechanism,  and  the  demands 
made  on  the  heart ;  and  it  is  also  imcertain  or  shifting  in  the 
same  subject  under  ditterent  circumstances.  In  some  persons 
the  balance  in  favour  of  the  driving  power  is  so  small  that  the 
condition  is  precarious ;  other  persons  re-acquire  so  much 
reserve  that  they  enter  fully  into  the  duties  of  life,  being 
"  perfectly  well.*'  Periodical  examination  of  the  heart  and  of  the 
other  viscera,  and  reconsideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  however  well  the  subject  of  chronic  heart  disease  may  feel, 
are  the  best  means  of  insuring  continuance  of  compensation. 

But  in  all  subjects  of  compensated  valvular  disease  the 
balance  may  be  disturbed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  resistance 
ahead — the  work  to  be  done  by  the  heart — may  be  increased ; 
whether  naturally,  by  age,  pregnancy,  etc.  ;  incidentally,  by 
cold,  or  acute  illness  for  example;  deliberately,  by  occupa- 
tion ;  or  carelessly  or  viciously,  by  the  development  of  bad 
habits.  For  the  practitioner  to  increase  the  force  of  the 
heart  to  meet  such  difficulties  is  not  a  serious  task,  but  it  is 
necessarily  a  costly  and  possibly  a  hazardous  one  which  calls 
for  judgment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  driving  power  of  the 
heart  may  fail :  whether  naturally,  from  age  or  the  functional 
auiomiavS  of  women ;  or  in  consequence  of  disease,  disorder 
or  neglect.  Tlie  nutrition  of  the  wall  of  the  heart  must 
tlieretbre  be  carefully  provided  for.  In  either  event, 
whether  mischief  begin  in  the  resistance  or  be^in  in  the 
myocardium,  cardiac  symptoms  (palpitation,  pain,  dyspnoea, 
fuiutness)  are  to  be  accepted  as  evidences  of  insecurity  of 
compensation,  and  as  calling  for  measures  to  strengthen  the 
physiological  relation  or  balance  on  wliich  alone  the  circula- 
tion can  be  maintained:  not  as  simple  calls  for  direct  relief. 
It  will  be  gathered  from  these  considerations  that  the 
routine  management  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart 
with  compensation  consists  in  great  measure  in  preventing  evil 
or  meeting  it  when  it  does  arise.  In  other  words  the  maint^'ii- 
ance  of  compensation  may  be  regarded  with  advantage  as  the 
prevention  of  failure  of  comjiensation  by  anticipating  or  dealing 
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with  the  causes  of  failure.  We  have  to  reckon  with  liability 
to  failure  from  such  circumstances  as  we  have  just  noticed,  and 
from  others  that  occasionally  supervene.  What  these  causes  of 
failure  are  in  detail  and  how  they  are  severally  to  be  met  will 
be  discussed  in  the  next  section. 


Outline  of  Practice. 

Genei*ul  Management, — Occupation  in  the  form  (1)  of 
work  and  (2)  of  relaxation  definitely  arranged  alter  deliberate 
and  complete  estimate  of  the  lesion  and  the  circumstances  of 
life,  age  and  sex  (p.  291).  A  period  of  quiet  open-air  life  in 
the  country  rather  than  on  the  coast,  free  from  business  or 
study,  highly  desirable  to  commence  with.  Reconsideration  of 
education  in  children  ;  selection  of  a  school  for  boys  with 
respect  to  lessons,  physical  training,  and  climate  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term  (pp.  290,  291).  Clothing:  to  prevent 
return  of  rheumatism  (p.  286).  Food:  nutritious,  plain, 
non-flatulent,  and  definitely  controlled  in  quantity  (p.  289). 
Stimulants  better  avoided.  Attention  to  bowels  and  urine 
indispensable  (pp.  286,  290).  Prompt  treatment  of  rheuvicL- 
tism  in  every  phase  (p.  286).  Medicines. — Hsematinics  in 
various  combinations  (p.  290):  (1)  Simple:  ft  Pilulfe  Ferri 
gr.  V.  [U.S.P.  ft  Pilulae  Ferri  Carbonatis.]  Three  times  a 
day  after  meals.  (2)  With  laxatives :  (a)  ft  Ferri  Sulphatis 
Exsiccati  gr.  i,  Extracti  Aloes  Barbadensis  gr.  i-ii,  Myrrhae 
gr.  I",  Extracti  Belladonna  Alcoholici  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Taraxaci 
q.  s.  ut  fit  pilula.  Every  evening.  (h)  ft  Magnesii  Sul- 
phatis gr.  XX,  Liquoris  Ferri  Perchloridi  T\viii,  Aqua3  Chloro- 
formi  5L  [U.S.P.  ft  Magnesii  Sulphatis  gr.  xx,  Liquoris 
Ferri  Chloridi  T\i,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3  iv,  Aquae  Destillatae 
ad  Ji.]  Three  times  a  day  after  meals.  (3)  With  cardiac 
tonics  :  ft  Tincturae  Ferri  Perchloridi  TH^x,  Tincturae  Digi- 
talis TH^v,  Liquoris  Strychninte  Hydrochloridi  T^^iii,  Acidi 
Phosphorici  Diluti  T^^xv,  Aqute  ad  gi.  [U.S.P.  ft  Tinc- 
tnne  Ferri  Chloridi  TH^x,  Tinctune  Digitalis  T^^v,  Strych- 
ninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^q,  Acidi  Phosphorici  Diluti  TT\^xx 
Aquae  Destillatae  ad  gi.]  Three  times  a  day  after  meals- 
(4)   With  nervine  tonics  :  ft  Ferri  et   Ammonii   Citratis  gr. 
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viiij  Liquoris  Arsenicalis  TH^iii,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iii, 
Tinctime  Nucis  Vomic£e  TT^_vii^  Aquse  Chloroforoii  ad  5i> 
[U,S.P.  IJ  Ffrri  et  Ammonii  Citratis  gn  viii,  Liquoris  Potassii  i 
Arsemtis  llLiii,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iii.  Tiuctune  Nucis 
Vomics0»  TH^viii,  Aquie  Chlorofoi'mi  3iv,  Aqiiffi  Destillatae  ad 
5i-]     Three  times  a  day  immediately  after  meak. 


Failure  op  Compensation, 

Sooner  or  later  in  moat  instances  the  favoumLile  but  pre- 
carious course  of  compensated  valvular  disease  18  interrupted 
by  the  occurrence  of  palpitation,  cardiac  distress,  dyspnoea  and 
dropsy.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  the  valvular 
disease  itself  remains  unchanged.  It  is  the  myocardium  that 
has  failed.     Compensation  is  broken. 

Failure  of  the  heart  is  moat  profitably  discussed  oa  an 
independent  pliase  of  valvukr  disease.  It  has  its  own  causa- 
tion, its  own  pathology,  its  own  cliuieal  characters  and  course; 
its  pntliogeny,  prognosis  and  treatment  are  entimly  different 
from  those  of  compensation.  Unless  the  practitioner  consider 
failure  on  its  own  account  and  in  respect  of  these  diflerent 
factors  of  the  condition,  of  course  not  independently  of  valvular 
disease  but  in  addition  to  it,  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  treat  it 
with  suceesa  We  propose  therefore  to  discuss  cardiac  failure 
in  valvular  disease  under  the  usual  headings. 

/ETiOLOGtCAL  Indications.- — Compensation  is  not  broken 
without  a  cause ;  and  the  rational  treatment  of  failure  of  the 
heart  begins  with  attention  to  the  cause  of  failure.  IMien 
failure  makes  its  apjwarance  in  the  quieacent  phase  of  valvular 
disease  it  must  have  originated  in  some  comlition  or  circum- 
stance unfavourable  to  compensation;  and  this  has  to  be 
discovered  and  reckoned  with  before  we  are  scientific-ally 
justified  in  dealing  with  the  effect.  Something  has  occurmd 
either  to  weaken  the  cardiac  wall  and  undo  hypertrophy;  or 
to  increase  the  work  of  the  heart  to  an  extent  beyond  effectual 
accomplishment,  the  completion  of  systole;  or  to  do  both. 

The  most  conmion  of  the  conditions  uudttr  which  the 
compensated  heart  fails  is  muscular  exertion—in  work,  exercise 
or  sport     The  load  has  been  raised  and  kept  perilously  near 
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the  driving  power  of  the  myocardium,  which  has  at  last  broken 
down.  A  second  set  of  causes  are  nervous,  particulariy  the 
depressing  emotions,  distress,  anxiety  (about  the  heart  itself 
amongst  other  things),  worry  in  its  many  forms,  severe  and 
continuous  mental  strain,  the  burden  of  great  responsibility 
— financial,  mercantile  or  professional.  Deficient  blood-supply 
to  the  myocardium  is  a  common  cause  of  rupture  of  com- 
pensation. On  the  one  hand,  the  coronary  arteries  may  be 
obstructed  by  degenerative  or  syphilitic  changes,  a  peculiarly 
unfavourable  condition  not  uncommonly  associated  with  lesions 
at  the  aortic  orifice.^  On  the  other  hand,  whilst  the  coron- 
aries  are  intact,  the  blood  within  them  may  be  impoverished 
or  poisoned :  it  is  either  starved  by  poverty  (a  common 
cause  of  failure)  or  by  indigestion ;  or  it  is  wasted  by  haemor- 
rhages, discharges,  the  rapid  growth  and  development  of  the 
body  at  puberty,  or  the  periodical  disturbances  and  demands 
that  attend  menstruation,  pregnancy,  parturition  and  lactation. 
Some  of  the  poisons  which  lead  to  failure  of  the  heart  in 
valvular  disease  are  intrinsic — uric  acid  and  its  allies,  the  pro- 
ducts of  disordered  digestion,  of  deranged  hepatic  action  and 
imperfect  elimination.  These  causes  are  met  with  more 
particularly  in  the  rich,  sedentary  and  over-fed,  and  in  all 
cardiac  subjects  who  have  been  injudiciously  condemned  to 
rest,  retirement  and  feeding.  Extrinsic  cardiac  poisons  are 
in  everyday  use — tea,  coffee,  tobacco  and  alcohol ;  and  many 
drugs  depress  the  circulation.  The  first  two  of  these  occasion 
passing  sensations  of  distress  and  palpitation.  Tobacco  in 
excess  markedly  disturbs  the  cardiac  action,  and  may  have  to 
be  entirely  given  up  before  the  heart  is  restored.  Alcohol 
increases  the  activity  of  the  circulation  quickly  and  for  a  short 
time,  and  thus  relieves  cardiac  distress ;  but  the  abuse  of  it 
seriously  impairs  the  nutrition  of  the  myocardium,  and  chronic 
intemperance  is  associated  with  a  peculiarly  hopeless  form  of 
dilatation. 

One  of  the  most  anxious  causes  of  failure  of  the  heart  in 

*  The  blood -supply  through  the  coronary  arteries  is  precarious  at  the  best 
in  cardiac  enlargement,  as  these  vessels  appear  not  to  enlarge  ^ari  pas»u  with  the 
increase  of  cardiac  muscle.  Wild,  Med,  Chron.f  Manchester,  1892,  vol.  xvi.  p. 
232. 
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valvular  lesions  is  the  onset  of  inter-current  disease.  This 
remark  applies  to  all  inter-current  diseases  of  a  serious  kind, 
but  there  are  some  morbid  conditions  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  compensation.  These  are,  of  acute  diseases,  affections  of  the 
lungs,  rheumatism,  and  influenza ;  of  chronic  diseases,  gout  and 
granular  kidney.  '  Of  the  other  diseases  which  handicap  the 
heart  in  the  struggle  for  compensation  must  also  be  specially 
mentioned  increase  of  the  valvular  lesion  in  the  shape  of  fresh 
endocarditis  or  progressive  stenosis  of  the  ostia ;  myocardial 
degeneration  from  age,  coronary  disease  or  injury;  chronic 
myocarditis,  and  general  arterial  degeneration.  Compensation 
may  for  a  time  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  lesion  by 
means  of  concomitant  hypertrophy,  but  there  is  a  limit  to 
this  process  of  functional  repair.  Indeed,  sooner  or  later, 
the  time  comes  in  all  but  the  most  favourable  cases  of  heart 
disease  when  the  full  limit  of  compensation  is  reached.  This 
limit  is  placed  on  health  and  life  by  the  occurrence  of 
secondary  changes  in  the  viscera,  including  the  myocardium 
itself,  referable  to  the  prolonged  affection  of  the  heart. 
Impairment  and  disturbance  of  the  circulation  in  the  lungs, 
liver,  kidneys  and  nervous  system  produce  functional  dis- 
orders of  every  kind,  and  steadily  sap  the  patient's  nutrition. 
Thus  the  consequences  of  inefficiency  of  the  heart  are  visited 
upon  its  own  walls  through  the  coronary  arteries  and  veins,  and 
through  the  quality  of  the  coronary  blood.  The  vicious  circle 
is  then  complete,  beginning  and  ending  in  the  heart. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  failure  of  the  heart  is  caused 
not  by  one  Imt  by  several  of  these  conditions  associated  together, 
in  tlie  form  of  poverty,  exposure,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  life 
both  nervous  and  physical,  or  it  may  be  indulgence,  idleness 
and  intemperance. 

The  pieceilin^^  review  of  the  causes  of  cardiac  failure  as 
they  present  themselves  to  us  in  practice  is  full  of  suggestions 
fur  treatment. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  importance  of  the  cardinal  indication 
of  all  is  very  manifest :  one  of  the  means  of  restorinj^ 
conipensation  will  be  to  deal  'irith.  the  conditions  or  cir- 
c/f nist ft/If rs  irJilrh  luire  internijtted  it.      Our  first  concern  should 
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be  to  enquire  into  and  discover  the  cause  of  failure  in  the 
particular  instance  before  us,  and  to  remove  it  or  otherwise 
control  it.  Physical  exertion  and  occupation  generally  must 
be  replaced  for  a  time  by  bodily  rest  and  quiet  Worry 
and  other  mental  strain  must  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible. 
Anaemia  is  to  be  relieved  by  attention  to  its  cause,  by  means 
of  good  food,  purgatives,  fresh  air  and  other  wholesome  in- 
fluences and  a  course  of  iron.  And  so  on  with  other  causes. 
In  the  second  place  this  mode  of  treating  failure  of  the  heart 
is  usually  practicable,  a  most  encouraging  consideration.  It  is 
not  an  impossibility  that  one  proposes  to  attempt,  like  repairing 
the  damaged  valve ;  nor  the  obscure  and  uncertain  action  of 
some  routine  drug  that  has  to  be  employed.  The  means  of 
treatment  and  the  choice  of  remedies  are  necessarily  as  extensive 
as  the  variety  of  the  causes  of  failure  themselves,  and  for  the 
most  part  readily  available.  The  poor  over- worked,  half-starved 
labourer  may  have  the  compensation  of  his  heart  restored  by 
simple  rest  and  warmth  and  food  which  he  finds  in  hospital 
The  sedentary,  free-living  man  requires  the  opposite  line  of 
treatment,  namely,  reformed  feeding  and  graduated  exercise ; 
and  of  this  there  is  abundant  opportunity  in  different  ways. 
If  inter-current  rheumatism  be  undoing  compensation  it  is  in 
salicylates  that  the  remedy  is  chiefly  to  be  found.  Tobacco, 
alcohol  and  other  cardiac  poisons,  if  proved  to  be  at  work,  are 
interdicted.  Change  to  the  country  may  be  the  best  means  of 
restoring  compensation  in  an  aniemic,  ill-fed  and  over-worked 
woman  in  town.  These  are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the 
employment  of  the  ietiological  indications,  but  they  will  suffice 
to  show  that  the  method  is  practicable  as  well  as  rational. 
Fortunately  also,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  the  method  of 
treating  failure  of  the  heart  in  valvular  disease  by  attention 
to  the  cause  often  proves  successful.  The  credit  given  to 
digitalis  for  the  relief  of  dro[)sy  unquestionably  belongs  in 
many  instances  to  rest;  and  if  rest  alone  be  ordered  in 
proper  cases  it  will  answer  the  purpose.  Failure  of  the  heart 
from  poverty,  dyspepsia,  anj^iuia  and  tlie  abuse  of  stimulants 
is  easily  relieved  for  the  time  being  by  attention  to  the  obvious 
cause,  whether  without  or  with  other  measures  that  may  be 
indicated  pathologically  or  clinically. 
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TJnhappilj,  in  certaia  circumstances,  this  system  of  treat- 
ment  fails  to  be  of  service.  The  cause,  for  instance,  may  re  main 
undiscovered.  Our  best  efforts  ocoasionallj  do  not  reveal  why 
compensation  has  broken  down.  The  patient's  mental  circum-  ■ 
stances  in  partieuknr  may  l>e  impossible  to  fathom.  In  other  | 
insUinces  the  condition  of  the  patient  is  so  urgent  that  nt^ither 
enquiry  nor  physical  examination  is  justitiable  :  the  discoverj* 
of  the  eau.se  must  lie  postponed  whilst  the  che^it  is  t-apjHjtl  or 
venesection  performedi  or  strychnine  or  ether  gi^en  for  a  time, 
lu  yet  another  set  of  ca^es  the  method  is  impracticable  Few 
causes  can  be  removed  completely  ;  and  other  indications  must 
be  concomitantly  or  even  previously  attended  to.  Indeed  over 
certain  of  the  causes  of  cardiac  failure  we  have  little  or  no  sort 
of  uaefnl  control,  such  as  degeneration  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
chronic  Bright^s  disease,  alcoholism,  increase  of  the  valvular 
lesion  by  the  persistent  rheumatism  of  childhood  or  the  steady 
increase  of  stenosis  of  the  auriculo-veutricular  of>euing»  ner%*ou3 
causes  and  those  incident  to  female  life.  In  each  instance  the  ■ 
attempt  of  course  will  be  made  l*y  the  employment  of  meana 
which  do  not  call  for  descriptioa  liera  We  have  also  to  con- 
fess that  ultimately,  whether  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  ■ 
nature  and  severity  of  the  disease^  the  limit  of  eomi>ensation 
dependent  on  general  visceral  congestion  and  degeneration 
presents  an  unsurmonntable  obstacle  to  our  therapeutical  eftbrta 
Again,  it  happens  sometimes  that  the  cause  uf  failure,  although 
obvious  and  within  our  power  to  remove,  cannot  l^e  dealt  with 
immediately.  Inter-current  diseases,  like  bronchitis,  pneumfmta 
and  gout,  have  to  run  their  course.  Toxic  effects  take  time  to 
]iass  off.  The  htocKl  catmot  \m  renewed  in  a  day.  Weeks  or 
months  may  be  required  to  restore  nutrition.  Under  all  these 
circumstances  we  have  to  trust,  whether  for  an  indefinite  or 
a  limited  time,  to  methods  of  treatment  founded  on  the 
other  indications  which  have  now  to  be  examined. 

Pathological  Indications. — The  characteristic  raorliid 
appearance  presented  by  the  heart  in  vulvular  disease  with 
ftiilui^  is  passive  or  residual  dilatation :  dilatation  from 
acciimuhition  of  undischarged  blood  within  the  chamhera  If 
the  previous  condition  have  been  one  of  pui^  hypertrophy, 
for  example,  of  tlie  left  Yentricle  in  aortic  obstruetioo  or  of 
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the   right  yentricle  in  mitral  disease,  there  are  superadded  to 

it  stretching  of  the  walls  and  inci^eased  capacity  of  the  chamber, 

inferable  to  an  entirely  new  circumstance,  namely,  insufficient 

emi>tying.     If  the  previous  condition  have  been  one  of  dilata- 

^iorx  from  overcharging,  with  efficient  hypertrophy,  for  example, 

^^     'the  left  ventricle  in   aortic  incompetence  or  of  the  left 

^^i::fctaricle  in   mitral  incompetence,  over -stretching  and  over- 

^is^ti^nsion    aggravate   it,    similarly    referable    to    insufficient 

^'^'^  X^tying.     The  subject  of  residual  dilatation  in  general  has 

*^^^xi  fully  discussed  in  Part  I. ;  but  as  it  affects  the  heart  it 

^^^■^1-ls  for  special  notice  here. 

From  one  or  other  of  the  causes  studied  in  connexion 
^^^th   the    setiological    indications,    the    heart    (say    the    left 
^^  utricle)  feils  in  its  systole  to  maintain  a  force  sufficient  to 
^"^^^reome  the  rising  pressure  within  the  aorta.      Systole  is 
l^^^maturely  ended  whilst  the  evacuation  of  the  ventricle  is 
^'till  incomplete,  that  is,  uncompleted  or  unfinished;    and   a 
lH>rtion  of  the  contents  is  left  behind.     In  the  next  follow- 
^^g  diastole  the  ordinary  charge  is  driven   from  the  auricle 
into  the    ventricle  and    added   to  the   previous  residue,  and 
Compels  accommodation  by  forcibly  stretching  the  walla     In 
each    cardiac    revolution    the    same    events   occur.      This    is 
dilatation  from  insufficient  emptying,  residual  dilatation,  dilata- 
tion with  failure  of  the  heart. 

Eesidual  dilatation  of  the  heart  does  not  stop  at  the 
chamber  first  involved.  The  incapacity  of  the  heart  makes 
itself  felt  backwards.  The  accumulating  residues  in  the 
chamber  first  dilated  (let  us  say  the  left  ventricle)  presently 
become  so  considerable  as  to  interrupt  the  free  and  sufficient 
flow  into  it  from  the  left  auricle.  This  is  unable  to  sufficiently 
empty  itself,  and  by  the  same  residual  process  becomes  dilated, 
involving  along  with  it  the  pulmonary  veins  and  capillaries, 
between  it  and  which  there  is  no  valve.  So  high  has  the 
pressure  now  risen  in  the  pulmonary  artery  that  the  right 
ventricle,  whether  previously  hypertrophied  or  not,  fails  in 
its  turn  to  sufficiently  empty  itself  in  systole,  and  undergoes 
residual  dilatation  involving  even  the  tricuspid  valves.  The 
venous  system  next  suffers.  The  centripetal  blood-flow  from 
liver,  kidneys  and  the  body  generally  is  interrupted,  and  all  these 
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parts  become  mechanically  congested.  Their  vessels  are  dis- 
tended, that  is,  dilated  from  insuflScient  emptying;  and  the 
results  are  nutmeg  liver,  portal  congestion,  intestinal  fluxes, 
gastric  catarrh,  albuminuria,  dropsy  in  its  various  forms  and 
possibly  hjemorrhages.  The  process  of  back-working,  here 
described  as  theoretically  occurring  in  stages,  naturally  involves 
the  different  portions  of  the  circulation  simultaneously  in  some 
degree.  Increased  resistance  within  the  enfeebled  heart  no 
doubt  makes  itself  felt  at  once  in  all  the  vessels  "  behind  "  it. 

As  we  have  already  seen  in  discussing  the  subject  in 
general  in  Part  I.,  dilatation  from  failure,  whilst  an  evidence 
of  cardiac  weakness,  is  the  least  evil  of  the  possible  results  of 
a  breakdown  of  the  circulation.  Dilatation  is  better  than 
cardiac  arrest,  paralysis,  spasm  or  rupture,  which  are  the  only 
alternatives.  Being  so,  it  may  be  regarded  as  relatively  and 
even  positively  affording  temporary  relief,  and  furnishing  an 
opportunity  and  a  means  of  recovery.  The  distension  of  the 
cardiac  chambers  and  veins,  the  gorged  viscera,  the  serous 
effusions  and  the  htemorrhages,  desperate  as  they  are,  provide 
the  subject  of  heart  disease  with  one  more  chance  of  recovery. 
Unfortunate  though  it  be,  dilatation  with  faihire  is  strictly  an 
accessory  misfortune  which  often  can  be  perfectly  removed. 

The  indications  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  the  ])athology 
of  residual  dilatation  of  the  heart  are  mainly  three :  To 
reduce  the  resistance  within  the  cardiac  chambers,  Lc.  the 
resistance  to  systole;  to  restore  or  increase  the  cardiac  force 
and  rehabilitate  the  hyi)ertr()phy ;  and  to  remove  the  residues 
which  have  accumulated  behind  the  lesion. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  fulfilling  the  first  of  these 
indications :  to  reditre  the  iutra-cardiac  resvitam'e,  chieliy  by 
means  of  rest  in  bed,  or  if  bed  cannot  be  tolerated  rest  in  an 
arm-chair  with  the  f(»et  down,  as  we  shall  describe  presently 
when  discussing  the  clinical  indications.  The  second  indi- 
cation under  this  head  is  to  increa^He  the  cardiac  farce  and 
rehabilitate  the  hypertrophy.  Here  there  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  employment  of  proper  food,  a  subject  to  which  we 
shall  return,  and  cardiac  and  cardio-vascular  stimulants  and 
tonics  of  different  de^^aees  and  different  kinds,  the  action  of 
which  mi<'ht  be  said  t(;  ])e  that  they  enable  the  heart  to  make 
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a  more  complete  conversion  of  potential  into  active  energy. 
Ab  far  as  a  stimulant  effect  is  required,  the  swiftest  of  all  are 
ether,  ammonia  and  alcohol,  which  should  be  ordered  without 
deil€L^\    and    strychnine    which   acts   immediately   and    satis- 
factorily when  given  subcutaneously.     More  lasting  in  their 
efloctB,  specific  in  their  action,  but  relatively  far  more  slow 
are      digitalis    and    its    allies  —  strophanthus,    squill,    senega, 
^^a,CReine,  lily   of  the   valley,   etc.     Of  these   digitalis   is   un- 
^^ic^i«tionably   the   most   valuable.     The   drugs   of  this  group 
^'^ciX'ease   the   force   and   therefore   the   effect  of    the  systole; 
^^*=^gthen   the  diastole,  during  which   the  ventricle  rests  and 
^^^  venous  fulness  is  relieved ;  and  along  with  contraction  of 
^^^    peripheral    vessels    as    a   whole,   presently    produce    re- 
^^^^cation  of  those  of  the  kidneys,  and  thus  free  diuresis.     The 
^^Vindant  flow  of  urine,  fall  in  specific  gravity,  and  decline  and 
^^^appearance  from  it  of  albumen  are  unmistakable  evidence 
^^    restoration  of  the  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  a  means 
^^  rapidly  removing  the  dropsy.      It  is  necessary  for  the  prac- 
^tioner  to  remember  the  comparatively  slow  action  of  digitalis. 
^e  must  not  expect  diuresis  much  short  of  the  third  day ;  and 
during  this  critical  period,  whilst  digitalis  is  being  faithfully 
given  but  its  effects  are  inappreciable,  he  must  trust  to  rest, 
ether,  ammonia,  alcohol,  proper  feeding,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  other 
remedies   to    be    presently   noticed — purgation,    paracentesis, 
bleeding,  potassium    iodide,  as  the  case  demands.      He  will 
usually  be  rewarded  for  his  patience  and  methodical  manage- 
ment of  the  case  by  the  appearance  of  fifty  ounces  of  urine  on 
the   third   day.     During  this  time  another  condition   of  the 
re-establishment  of  cardiac  hypertrophy  will  demand  anxious 
attention,  namely    nervous    rest.        This    will     be    discussed 
presently  under  the  head  of  the  clinical  indications. 

Purgation  greatly  contributes  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  third 
indication,  the  removal  of  residves,  mechanical  congestion  and 
dropsy,  and  thus  to  the  relief  of  the  alimentary,  nutritive  and 
eliminative  functions.  A  sharp  purge  with  compound  jalap 
powder,  calomel  or  colocynth  is  given  in  different  insUincos, 
according  to  circumstances,  such  as  ur«:^ency,  strength,  the 
amount  of  dropsy  and  the  presence  of  sickness.  Considerable 
depression  may  attend  free  evacuation  of  the  bowels  ;  but  it  is 
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tem|>orary,  and  is  followed  bj  a  sense  of  great  relief  of 
dyspnoea  and  cardiac  diatresSj  and  thereafter  by  general  im- 
provement if  the  case  be  tractable,  Pur^tives  are  to  be 
repeated  at  short  intervals  untQ  compensation  begius  to  be 
restored.  When  the  dropsy  does  not  yield,  or  if  it  invade  the 
chest  and  abdomen  in  c[uantity  sufficient  to  cause  fresh  canliac 
or  respiratory  distress,  paract^ntesis  must  be  performed-  The 
direct  removal  of  serous  residues  usually  gives  remarkable 
relief:  greatest  in  the  case  of  the  che^t,  where  the  hydrotiionix 
has  been  directly  embarrassing  the  heart ;  scarcely  less  in  lar^^ 
ascites,  for  the  same  reason ;  less  striking  but  et|milly  mitis- 
factory  in  the  extremities*  In  some  cases  paracentesis  of  the 
cheat  or  belly  is  a  matter  of  urgency,  to  be  practised  without 
the  delay  involved  in  pur<|ation>  Acupuncture  of  the 
limbs  is  usually  resorted  to  with  more  deliberation,  but  it  is 
chiefly  indicated  in  rapidly  developed  anasarca ;  and  its  effect  ^ 
being  obtained  the  drainage  should  not  be  unduly  prolonged  f 
Of  all  the  methods  available  for  the  removal  of  mechanical 
congestion  and  its  effects,  abstraction  of  blood  is  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  swift,  and  it  is  usually  reserved  for  the 
most  urgent  cases  of  cartliac  fliilure,  where  the  signs  of  over-  M 
distension  of  the  right  ventricle  are  present  with  great  engoi^e- ■ 
ment  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  and  hver.  Venesection  may  then 
be  practised,  to  the  extent  of  trom  10  to  20  or  even  30  ounces. 
Wet-cupping  or  the  application  of  a  dozen  leeches  along  the 
sternum,  a  method  to  wliich  there  is  less  popular  objection,  is 
usually  completely  successful  in  affording  relief,  and  ought  to  \m  fl 
more  frequently  practised  than  it  is  at  present.  Dry -cupping,  ■ 
a  method  of  temporary  relief  to  the  circulation,  has  an  e^iually 
lieneiicial  effect  on  the  uver -distended  heart  for  a  limited 
tima 

As  the  heart  and  venous  system  become  unloaded  and  the 
c^diac  walls  recover  their  vigour,  compensation  begins  to  ba 
regained.  All  the  measures  which  we  have  found  to  be  indi- 
cated— attention  to  the  cause  of  failure,  rest,  the  control  of 
the  venous  circulation,  and  the  employment  of  cardio-vascular 
stimulants— ai-e  continued  for  a  titne  after  the  disappearance 
of  the  urgent  symptoms.  How  these  are  gradually  relaxed 
and  tonic  measures  introduced,  to  be  followed  later  by  exer* 
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cise,  will  now  be  discussed  under  the  head  of  the  clinical 
indications. 

Clinical  Indications. — In  the  treatment  of  failing  heart 
we  readily  appreciate  the  value  of  the  general  principles  on 
which  symptoms  are  to  be  accepted  as  therapeutical  guidea 
We  have  to  translate  cardiac  symptoms  and  signs  into  the 
pathological  states  and  physiological  disturbances  of  which  they 
are  but  manifestations ;  and  we  are  to  subordinate  symptomatic 
to  aetiological  and  pathological  indications.  It  proves  to  be 
dangerous  as  well  as  irrational  to  follow  the  other  and  easier 
course  and  employ  direct  symptomatic  treatment  without 
further  enquiry.  Many  of  the  clinical  indications  in  valvular 
disease  with  failure  are  identical  with  the  pathological  in- 
dications which  we  have  just  studied,  such  as  those  furnished 
by  dropsy,  pulmonary  and  hepatic  engorgement,  and  albu- 
minuria. Clinically,  however,  we  appreciate  the  condition 
more  clearly,  for  we  see  the  events  of  it  before  us,  and  we 
employ  them  properly  as  the  evidences  and  tests  of  success 
and  as  guides  to  further  treatment.  At  the  same  time,  many 
of  these  symptoms,  such  as  pain,  anxiety,  insomnia,  faintness, 
dyspnoea  and  flatulence,  are  attended  with  distress  or  danger 
which  calls  for  direct  relief  independently  of  the  pathological 
condition  itself:  which  indeed  may  be  so  urgent  as  to  require 
instant  attention.  Thus  there  is  also  a  large  field  for  palliative 
treatment.  We  shall  now  consider  the  principal  symptoms 
that  call  for  individual  relief  in  failure  of  compensation. 

Palpitation  in  cardiac  failure  is  a  manifestation  of  difficult 
or  disordered  systole ;  and  in  its  most  severe  forms  is  marked 
by  great  anxiety,  orthopncea  and  other  phenomena  of  urgent 
illness.  It  is  to  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  the  driving 
power  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  relation  to  the  resistance,  conse- 
quent on  myocardial  weakness,  nervous  disturbance,  actual  or 
relative  increase  of  intracardiac  resistance,  or  disturbed  dis- 
tribution of  blood  within  the  chambers,  variously  associated 
with  each  other.  Gastric  disturbance  and  flatulence  play  a 
large  part  in  many  of  the  worst  attacks.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  palpitation  does  not  demand  or  receive  special 
treatment:  it  yields  to  the  measures  directed  against  the 
pathological  condition.  But  in  its  severe  paroxysmal  form  it 
20 
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urgently  demands  relief  by  rapid  stimulants  and  carminatives, 
such  as  ether,  ammonia,  aromatic  tinctures  and  alcohol  in 
other  forms,  which  induce  eructation  whilst  strengthening 
the  heart ;  by  either  warm  or  cold  applications  to  the  prae- 
cordia  or  to  the  back  of  the  left  chest ;  and  by  establishing 
the  confidence  of  the  patient.  Leeches  over  the  sternum  and 
a  calomel  purge  are  often  invaluable.  The  best  diet  is  nil  in 
ordinary  attacks;  but  if  the  palpitation  continue  for  many  hours 
or  even  days,  peptonised  foods,  strong  meat  essences  of  small 
bulk,  or  rectal  feeding  should  be  employed.  The  prevention 
of  attacks  of  palpitation  is  most  effectually  secured  by  strict 
attention  to  rest  and  quiet,  and  above  all  to  the  diet,  in  irregu- 
larities of  which  they  too  often  originate. 

Morbid  sensations  referred  to  the  prsecordia,  such  as  dis- 
comfort, tightness,  oppression,  weight  or  pain,  are  directly 
significant  of  the  disability  under  which  the  heart  is  labouring. 
When  moderate  and  continuous  these  sensations  may  be  safely 
left  to  disappear  as  the  failure  is  controlled  by  radical  measures. 
When  severe  and  paroxysmal,  on  the  other  hand,  Uke  praecordial 
anxiety  and  angina  pectoris,  cardiac  distress  calls  for  immediate 
and  direct  treatment,  as  being  not  only  distressing  but  gi^avely 
depressing  to  the  heart.  But  here  also  the  importance  of  a 
rational  method  of  procedure  is  evident.  The  measures  that 
act  most  certainly  as  cardiac  anodynes  are  leeching,  paracen- 
tesis, the  nitrites,  iodides,  carminatives  and  stimulants,  which 
reach  the  cause,  evanescent  or  persistent,  of  the  disorder. 
Morphine  combined  with  strychnine  hypodermically  give^ 
coni})lete  relief  in  the  worst  cases. 

FaintiirHs  is  the  plainest  evidence  of  acute  failure  of  the 
circulation.  It  is  one  of  the  symptoms  which  are  immediately 
recognised  as  demanding  instant  attention,  particularly  if  it 
reach  the  degree  of  actual  syncope.  Recumbency,  ether, 
alcohol  and  ammonia  are  both  speedy  and  rational  remedies. 
A  supply  of  fresh  air  is  essential ;  and  simple  fanning  is  the 
best  means  of  removing  slight  degrees  of  faintness. 

Byspnma,  the  most  constant  and  striking  of  all  the 
symptoms  of  cardiac  failure,  is  referable  to  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions which  have  developed  in  consequence  of  the  incom- 
j)etency  of  the   heart.       Disturbance   in    the  distribution   and 
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delay  in  the  movement  of  the  blood  within  the  chambers,  pul- 
monary congestion  and  oedema,  oppression  of  the  lungs  and 
heart  by  hydrothorax  and  ascites,  general  anaemia  and  renal 
congestion,  all  interfere  with  oxygenation,  oxidation  and 
depuration  of  the  blood  and  induce  automatic  acts  of  relief. 
These  are  reinforced  by  voluntary  efforts  consequent  on  a  sense 
of  respiratory  distress,  in  the  form  of  orthopnoea  and  greater 
frequency  and  depth  of  breathing.  Any  increase  of  these  diffi- 
culties, or  addition  to  them  by  movement  or  flatulence,  induces 
immediate  aggravation  of  the  distress,  which  may  be  paroxysmal 
in  character.  Dyspnoea  yields,  as  might  be  expected,  to  the 
radical  methods  employed  directly  against  the  cai'diac  failure. 
Rest,  purgation,  cardiac  stinmlants  quickly  enable  the  patient 
to  breathe  more  comfortably.  Paracentesis  gives  great  relief, 
particularly  removal  of  fluid  from  the  chest,  which  is  perhaps 
not  sufficiently  practised.  In  very  urgent  cases  venesection 
or  leeching  is  indicated,  and  used  with  good  effect.  For 
passing  attacks  of  dyspnoea  a  dose  of  ordinary  stimulant 
mixture  is  usually  sufficient ;  the  nitrites  and  even  morphine 
may  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  other  cases. 

Cough  in  failure  of  the  heart,  as  far  as  it  is  a  symptom  of 
the  disease  itself,  is  referable  to  pulmonary  congestion  and 
cedema  and  bronchial  catarrh.  In  its  typical  form  it  is  in- 
duced by  movement  or  other  exciting  causes  of  increased 
pulmonary  congestion.  Cough  hardly  calls  for  special  treat- 
ment ;  and  when  it  does  so,  cardiac  stimulants  are  demanded, 
such  as  ammonia  and  squill ;  not  sedatives. 

HcBmoptysis  in  mitral  disease  with  failure  is  the  immediate 
result  of  pulmonary  congestion.  Though  alarming  it  is  salu- 
tary, and  its  occurrence  generally  gives  the  practitioner  in- 
struction which  he  ought  to  have  gathered  from  the  other 
symptoms  before  matters  came  to  such  a  pass.  It  usually 
affords  much  relief  of  a  temporary  kind ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  an  index  of  the  degree  of  circulatory  difficulty, 
unhappily  of  a  permanent  and  possibly  increasing  kind,  namely, 
mitral  constriction.  Manifestly  haemoptysis  in  failing  heart 
calls  not  for  arrest  but  for  increased  relief  of  the  pulmonary 
circulation.  Attended  as  it  is  with  dyspnoea  and  pra^cordial 
anxiety  of  a  very  distressing  character,  it  ought  to  be  met  with 
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verni^ection,  leeching  or  cuppiug.  After  a  few  hours  it  la 
often  of  itself  so  Buceessful  iu  relieving  the  ui^dcj  of  thtj 
patient's  condition  that  nothing  more  eevere  than  a  purgt 
is  required,  and  steady  perseverance  in  the  systematic  treat* 
ment  of  the  disease.  We  need  hardly  add  that  liEEtnostati 
are  contra- indic^i ted. 

Vomit  lit ff  is  a  distressing  symptora  in  cardiac  disease  wliich 
often  reriuires  individual  treatment.  It  may  arise  iu  three 
ways  at  least  t  from  mechanical  congestion  of  the  stoniacJi, 
with  catarrh  and  even  hiemorrhagic  erosion  of  the  mucosa ; 
from  the  use  of  digitalis  or  its  allies,  other  irritant  medicines, 
or  unsuitable  food  ;  and  from  purely  nervous  disturbance, 
through  the  pneumogastric.  Vomiting  forms  a  link  in  the 
vicious  circle  which  may  ultimately  prove  fatal ;  and  if  it 
refuse  to  yield  it  accelerates  the  end.  We  have  here  to  face 
a  great  practical  ditHculty,  The  food  and  drugs  with  which 
we  have  planned  to  restore  the  action  of  tlie  heiirt  are  loathed  ; 
they  aggravate  the  sickness  by  being  rejected  if  taken ;  they 
depress  the  circulation,  and  increase  the  nervous  and  general 
vital  exhaustion.  In  severe  cases  the  best  phin  is  to 
remove  them  altogether  for  several  hours  or  even  a  whole 
day,  trusting  entirely  to  a  teaspoonful  of  brandy-and-w^ater 
at  intervals;  or  to  feed  by  the  bowel  and  give  digitaliu 
and  stryelmine  tentatively  under  the  skin.  Small  sips  of  quite 
hot  %vater,  champagne,  or  brandy  and  soda-water,  may  ^^e 
allowed;  and  diluted  prussic  acid,  bismuth  subnitrate  or  cerium 
oxalate  and  calomel  ciiutiously  administered*  Ice  is  apt  to 
incre^ise  flatulence  and  distress.  Short  of  rectal  feeding  and 
hypodermic  medication,  much  can  be  done  in  less  ui^ut  cases 
by  giving  strong  meat  essences,  peptonised  milk  or  koumiss 
in  small  quantities  closely  repeated,  stimulants  in  sparkling 
forms,  bromide  of  potassium  in  an  effervescing  mixture,  and 
small  doses  of  calomelj  which  is  rarely  rejected  and  relieves 
portal  and  gastric  congestion  by  free  purg^ition.  The  chief 
difiicuUy  lies  with  the  digitalis.  It  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
given  up ;  the  form  of  prepamtion  may  be  changed,  or 
phantbus  substituted,  or  cafifeina  By  the  tlu'rd  day  relie! 
may  he  looked  for  if  drugs  of  this  class  are  persevered  witj 
and  retained. 
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Let  us  now  illustrate  the  employment  of  some  of  the 
X)rincipal  means  which  we  possess  for  fulfilling  the  numerous 
indications  reviewed  in  the  preceding  sections.  The  two 
principal  objects  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  in  dieting 
3)atients  with  cardiac  failure  are  to  supply  food  of  such  kind 
and  in  such  quantity  as  will  yield  abundant  energy  and 
build  up  hypertrophy ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  in- 
digestion in  the  shape  of  flatulence  and  sickness.  The  typical 
meal  consists  of  light  attractive  solids,  but  these  cannot  always 
be  taken  or  borna  Unless  the  case  be  urgent,  bread-and- 
butter,  lish,  chicken  and  tender  mutton  in  small  quantities  can 
usually  be  safely  ordered.  Vegetables  must  be  replaced  by 
bread  and  rice,  or  be  very  carefully  chosen,  only  the  most 
digestible  and  least  flatulent,  such  as  spinach,  seakale  and 
asparagus  (when  in  season),  being  attempted  at  first.  Lightly 
boiled  eggs,  peptonised  preparations  of  farinaceous  foods,  bread- 
and-milk,  milk  puddings  and  the  like  may  be  taken  at  different 
meals ;  the  very  lightest  of  these,  or  small  feeds  of  milk  or 
broths,  being  given  once  or  twice  in  the  night  if  the  patient  be 
awake.  Failure  of  appetite  and  disturbance  of  digestion 
should  be  met  with  a  mercurial  pill  and  saline  purge  rather 
than  with  slops.  Alcohol  is  usually  given  with  advantage  in 
small  r^ular  allowances  at  meal  times  or  with  food  otherwise. 
As  Da  Costa  says,  "  except  for  gouty  persons,  it  is  right  to 
allow  alcohol  in  cases  where  we  think  digitalis  applicable."^ 
Simple  spirits  with  water  are  the  best  in  ordinary  cases. 
When  the  condition  is  urgent,  with  distressing  dyspnoea, 
anxiety  and  vomiting,  feeding  becomes  very  diflicult,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  considering  the  latter  symptom.  Liquid 
diet  has  then  to  be  resorted  to  for  a  time,  in  the  form  of  small 
quantities,  frequently  repeated,  of  peptonised  milk  or  farinaceous 
preparations,  beef- tea  or  meat  essences,  and  egg-flips.  Brandy 
may  have  to  be  more  liberally  allowed,  up  to  four  or  six 
ounces,  provision  being  made  for  extra  doses  in  the  event 
of  fainting  or  other  evidence  of  acute  cardiac  distress.  In 
desperate  cases  rectal  feeding  has  to  be  practised. 

For  reasons  that  we  have  already  seen  the  sufferer  from 
cardiac  failure  must  rest.     He   must   continue   to  rest  for  a 

'  Quoted,  Boston  Med,  and  Surg.  Journ.^  1888,  vol.  cxix.  p.  462. 
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suflBcient  time  to  insure  completeness  of  recovery  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  he  must  resume  exercise  in  a  deliberate, 
graduated  manner.     Let  us  consider  this  subject  in  detail 

Pain,  dyspnoea  and  palpitation  compel  rest  in  the  worst 
cases  ;  and  they  may  be  accepted  as  safe  practical  guides.  As 
a  rule  the  patient  is  in  bed  with  the  head  and  shoulders  sup- 
ported on  high  pillows  or  a  bed-rest,  the  dorsal  position  being 
maintained  unless  there  be  embarrassment  of  either  lung  or 
pleura.  Occasionally  bed  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  then  the  feet 
must  be  lowered.  This  position  can  only  be  secured  along  with 
rest  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  large  arm-  or  easy -chair,  which 
affords  great  comfort  comparatively,  the  oedema  pedum  increas- 
ing at  the  same  time — no  doubt  with  temporary  relief  of  distress 
so  that  sleep  is  obtained.  The  sitting  posture,  and  still  more 
the  frequent  shifting  into  bed  and  out  of  bed  which  some 
patients  keep  up,  are  certainly  hazardous  in  respect  of  faintness ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  digitalis  should  be  given  with  special 
caution  if  the  patient  cannot  keep  his  bed.  In  less  severe 
cases,  or  when  urgent  distress  has  been  relieved,  the  patient 
is  content  to  remain  in  bed.  Then  as  compensation  is 
restored,  more  and  more  freedom  of  movement  may  be  per- 
mitted without  breathlessness  or  palpitation.  The  next  step, 
sitting  up  out  of  bed,  must  not  be  too  early  attempted, 
certainly  not  for  a  good  many  days  after  the  disappearance  of 
dropsy.  The  practitioner  must  be  guided  here  by  the  result. 
If  palpitation,  pr^ecordial  distress,  or  dropsy  return,  the  effort 
has  been  premature  or  excessive  and  must  not  be  repeated  for 
some  time  in  the  same  degree.  By  and  by,  all  going  well,  the 
patient  may  move  about  the  room,  and  presently  may  be  taken 
out  in  a  chair  or  enjoy  a  drive  ;  but  the  comnum  mistake  must 
be  carefully  avoided  of  ]iorniitting  him  to  walk  upstairs  on  his 
return.  I'or  several  weeks,  or  it  may  be  longer,  the  subject  of 
recovering  but  still  })reuarious  compensation  nnist  be  carried 
upstairs,  lest  he  throw  away,  in  the  short  efl'ort  of  climbin<,%  the 
reserve  of  cardiac  force  which  it  has  cost  him  WTcks  to  accumu- 
late by  treatment.  It  is  an  excellent  plan,  if  it  can  be  managed, 
to  secure  a  bedroom  for  cardiac  })atients  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  further  stages  towards  the  resumption  of  ordinary 
exercise  will  be  conducted  on  the  principles  already  l.iid  down 
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under  Establishment  of  Compensation.  Graduated  exercises 
suit  some  cases,  whether  alone,  as  resistance  movements,  or 
combined  with  Nauheim  baths.  The  same  methods  are 
applicable  in  selected  instances  of  threatening  cardiac  failure 
and  of  actual  failure  of  slight  degree.  When  dOatation  is 
advanced  or  severe,  rest  is  to  be  insured. 

Slee]p  is  an   invaluable  restorative  in  cardiac  failure,  and 
unfortunately  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain. 
AVhen  bodily  distress  and  anxiety  are  urgent,  sleep  is  absent 
and  replaced  by  great  nervousness  and  restlessness,  or  it  occurs 
in  short  snatches  ending  suddenly  in  fearful  awakenings.     In 
other  instances  there  is  simple  insomnia  without  special  distress 
of  any  kind.     In  the  first  class  of  cases,  sleep  is  to  be  secured 
by  the  measures  already  directed  to  the  general  relief  of  the 
patient :    the  semi-erect   or  even    sitting  posture    with    firm 
well-padded  support  to  the  back,  ventilation  or  quiet  fanning, 
and    it   may   be   paracentesis  or    leeching,   according   to    the 
severity  of   the  symptoms.     Alcohol,  etlier,   strychnine    and 
the    presence    at   the   bed-side   of   a    kind,  trustworthy   and 
judicious  friend  or  nurae  are  invaluable  in  dift'erent  instances. 
\Vhen    it    is   distinctly   recognised    that    everything    possible 
has  been  employed  without  success  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
insomnia,  and  not  till  then,  the  question  of  direct  hypnotics  may 
be  entertained.      Cliloralamid,  sulphonal  or  paraldehyde  may  be 
tried  and  their  effect  noted  in  producing  sleep,  on  the  pulse, 
and  on  the  colour  and  general  aspect  of  the  patient.     In  one 
class  of  cases  where  pain  and  great  anxiety  and  restlessness 
are  present,  morj)hine  is  a  sovereign  remedy,  given  hypoder- 
inically  alone  or  with  strychnine  and  perhaps  digitalin.      A 
simple    dose    of    this   combination    will   afford   complete   and 
speedy  relief,  induce  several   hours  of  quiet  sleep,  and  may 
be  the   turning  point  for  recovery  in  severe  cases  of  cardiac 
failure.     An  ordinary  dose  of  potassium  br(jniide  may  suffice 
in  some   highly  nervous   subjects.       In    the   second    type   of 
insomnia,   where    the    patient   simply  lies    awake  for   hours, 
night  after  night,  cliloralamid  is   the  best  medicinal  remedy, 
combined  with  occasional  small  feeds  of  light,  warm   stimu- 
lant food  and  a  little  brandy.     Sulphonal  and  paraldehyde  are 
more  successful  in  other  patients. 
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Miminatiofi  is  morij  than  ordinarily  indicateLl  in  cardiac 
failure^  for  wliilst  pure  as  well  as  gufticietit  Llootl  m  rec|uirtfd 
for  the  restoration  of  hypertrophy,  there  is  a  disposition  to  ■ 
ai't^uiuulate  effete  or  ill-foraied  materials  within  the  circiilftttotK 
The  purgation  with  which  the  condition  is  treated  from  the 
beginuing  and  the  diuresis  wliieh  afterwards  seta  in  when  the 
Ccise  is  doing  well  sufliciently  contribute  to  this  cud. 

LvijiCATioNS  FROM  CLINICAL  CouKsK, — ^  Failure  of  com- 
pensation in  valvular  disease  of  the  heart  runs  a  chronic 
cuurse,  developing  gradually  us  a  rule  and  lasting  an  indefinite 
time.  It  then  passes  oif,  whether  spontaneously  or  us  the  result 
of  treatment,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases — at  least 
once*  Cuniptvnattion,  tlius  restored,  may  again  be  maintained 
tbr  an  iinlefiuLte  pL*rioil ;  but  failure  commonly  recurs,  to  run  a 
similar  course,  only  in  a  less  favourable  form.  Finally,  after 
one  or  two  or  many  such  occurrences,  the  disease  terminates 
in  death.  The  prolmbilitj  of  temporary  recovery  of  com* 
pensution,  the  completeness  of  it  and  the  time  for  which  it  ia 
a^ain  maintained  vary  widely  in  diflemnt  instances,  with  tlie 
nature  of  the  valvular  lesion,  the  cause  of  failure,  and  the 
circumstances  and  individuality  of  the  patient.  ■ 

Our  first  pmctica.1  consideration  in  this  connexion  will 
therefore  be  to  shorten  the  period  or  duration  of  failure :  io  _ 
redore  cmnpemalmTi  as  soon  o^  possible.  This  is  not  simply  a  ■ 
matter  of  shortening  distress,  an  urgent  indication  in  disease  of 
every  kind :  it  is  also  a  matter  of  sliortening  the  period  of 
meclumical  congestion  of  tlie  lungs,  chylopoietic  viscera, 
kidoeys,  brain  and  mytx^rdium,  which  deteriorate  steadily 
under  the  influence  of  the  di'^tnrbed  circulation,  making 
recovery  of  compensation  increasingly  difficult.  This  is  also 
one  of  numy  reasons  f(»r  preventing  recurrence  of  failure.  At 
each  failure  a  certain  amount  of  ground  is  lost,  by  degeneration 
of  the  viscera,  which  can  never  be  perfectly  regained ;  so  that 
finally  there  is  reached  what  we  ha\'e  descril)ed  under  the 
fieliological  indications  as  the  limit  of  compensation. 

Our  second  practical  consideration  will  always  1m?  to 
insure  thoroui/hHt^ss  of  tht  re-estttblislmient  of  aymjmmUwn 
which  we  effect.  If  we  properly  appreciate  the  strong  dis- 
position to  recurrence  of  fuihu'e,  we  shall  make  sure  to  begin 
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again  well  by  rehabilitating  hypertrophy.  The  disposition 
unfortunately  at  the  present  time  is  to  permit  the  patient  to 
return  much  too  soon  to  work  and  excitement.  He  does  so 
before  that  reserve  htis  been  re-acquired  which  must  back 
serviceable  compensation.  The  patient  has  been  made  well 
but  not  enabled  to  keep  well ;  and  he  breaks  down  again  in  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  It  is  not  enough  to  clear  away  dropsy 
and  then  let  the  patient  get  about :  the  feet  may  swell  again 
in  an  hour.  Similarly  it  is  only  by  affording  plenty  of  time 
ajid  insisting  on  gradual  trial  of  strength  that  hypertrophy  can 
l>e  built  up  again  in  a  lasting  form. 

Thirdly,  as  restoration  of  compensation  progresses,  we  ha\  e 
"to  observe  the  great  general  indication  to  modify  treatment  as 
xnay  be  required.       The  necessity  for  this  will  be  plain,   as 
recovery  from  failure  is  marked  by  fairly  definite  stages :  the 
removal  of  urgent  pain,  dyspnoea  and  cyanosis ;  the  disappear- 
ance of  dropsy ;  the  return  of  strength  and  colour.     As  the 
physiological  conditions  of  the  circulation  gradually  reassert 
themselves,  with  reduction  of  peripheral  resistance,  recovery  of 
cardiac  strength  and  removal  of  mechanical  residues  behind 
the  lesion,  it  would   be  a   mistake   to   persist   in   the   same 
powerful  measures  as  were  indicated  at  first.     The  problem 
and  therewith   the  indications  have  changed.       Purgation  is 
continued  only  at  considerable  intervals,  and  is  finally  suspended. 
The  doses  of  digitalis  are  reduced  in  frequency  and  amount. 
The  diet  is  made  more  free,  as  the  portal  system  is  liberated 
from  congestion,  and  the  digestive  functions  of  secretion  and 
absorption  are  restored.      Other  conditions  that  favour  hyper- 
trophy are  now  kept  more  prominently  before  our  mind.    Iron 
may  presently  be  given  without  fear  of  its  disagreeing.      More 
license  can  be  allowed  in  respect  of  pleasing  mental  occupation. 
Only   we   must   be   careful,   in    accordance   with    the   second 
indication — thoroughness  of  result — to  take  each  step  deliber- 
ately, and  to  be  assured  of  its  security  before  a  fresh  move  is 
made ;  and  in  particuhir  to  maintain  bodily  rest  for  a  more 
lengthened  period  than  other  parts  of  the  treatment,  advancing 
here   with   extreme   slowness   and    caution,  and   proving   the 
result  as  we  proceed. 
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Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  Commencement  of  the  Case. — General  Management. — 
Rest  in  bed;  high  pillows  or  bed-rest;  blankets  light.  If 
bed  intolerable,  the  sitting  posture  in  a  large  easy-chair  until 
relief  is  obtained  (p.  310).  Light,  loose,  warm  flannel  garments. 
Hot  water  bag  or  tin  continuously  to  feet.  A  nurse  essential 
Attendance  during  the  night  necessary  at  first. 

Diets. — No.  1.  (p.  3  09)  Light  attractive  solids  unless  definitely 
contra-indicated  by  nausea,  vomiting  or  flatulence,  or  unless 
they  disagree  and  aggravate  prsecordial  distress.  Regimen :  five 
meals  in  24  hours,  namely:  Breakfast  ai  8  a.m,:  Lightly- 
boiled  egg,  toast  and  butter,  or  stale  bread  and  bacon,  cup 
of  freshly  made  weak  tea,  or  coffee  or  pure  coco£u  Luncheon  ai 
11  a.m.:  Cup  of  broth  or  beef-tea,  a  finger  of  toast,  half  an 
ounce  of  brandy  with  water.  Or  (if  egg  have  not  been  eaten  at 
breakfast)  five  ounces  of  warm  milk  and  egg  with  half  an  ounce 
of  brandy  ;  or  egg-flip.  I}imier  at  2  p.7n. :  Boiled  sole  with  two 
large  tables poonfuls  of  pure  red  beef-gravy  or  beef-tea,  hot; 
stale  bread ;  one  ounce  of  brandy  with  water,  or  two  ounces 
of  old  sherry ;  or  two  ounces  of  sound  burgundy.  On  other 
days,  instead  of  fish,  tender,  lean,  underdone  roast  mutton  or 
sweetbread,  or  chicken,  or  ginne ;  with  spinach,  asparagus, 
rice,  or  even  potato  put  through  a  sieve — all  tentatively  and 
sparingly.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  pudding  or  baked 
custard.  Tta  at  5  p.m. :  One  cup  of  fresh  weak  tea  ;  l>read 
and  butter,  rusk  or  dry  biscuit.  Supper  at  7  p.m. :  A  small 
teacup  of  water  arrowroot  with  one  ounce  of  brandy  ;  or  of 
peptonised  or  ])ancreatised  food.  In  some  cases  a  small  me^l 
of  sweetbread  or  white  fish.  Durinff  the  N'ujht :  two  or 
three  feeds,  according  to  urgency  of  case  and  sleep,  of  beef-tCA 
or  broth,  tea  with  milk  or  infused  with  milk,  and  half  an  ounce 
of  brandy.  Sfinn/lanls :  as  directed  under  food.  An  extra 
allowance  of  at  least  two  ounces  of  brandy  for  emergencies. 

No.  2.  If  solids  l)e  contra-indic^ited  or  disagree  :  Milk  in 
different  forms,  l)eef-tea,  broths  or  meat  essences — all  in  snuiU 
bulk,  at  short  intervals.  Possibly  rectal  feeding  in  urgent 
vomiting  (p.  .*^08).  Stif/itdafifs :  ] },  to  G  fl.  oz.  of  brandy 
with  or  after  the  feeds,  in  water ;   also  in  emergencies. 
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Other  non-medicinal  Measures:  If  lividity,  anxiety  or 
dyspnoea  be  extreme  (pp.  304,  307):  12  leeches  to  sternal 
region.  Dry-cupping.  Wet-cupping  to  4  fl.  oz.  Venesection 
5  or  10  fl.  oz.  Paracentesis  of  abdomen  or  of  chest  accord- 
ing to  situation  of  effusion ;  subcutaneous  punctures  along 
shins  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions  (p.  304). 

Medicines, — A  variety  of  hydragogue  purgatives  (p.  303): 
(1)  ft  Pulveris  Jalapae  Compositi  gr.  30-60.  At  once.  (2) 
1%  Pilulae  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami  gr.  iii,  Pilulae  Hydrargyri 
gr.  ii.  [U.S.P.  R  Extracti  Colocynthidis  Compositi,  gr.  ii, 
Extracti  Hyoscyami  gr.  i,  Massse  Hydrargyri  gr.  ii]  At  once ; 
to  be  followed  in  6  hours  with  Pulvis  Sodae  Tartaratae  Effer- 
vescens  (B.P.)  [Pulvis  Efl'ervescens  Compositus,  U.S.P.],  in  8 
fl.  oz.  of  warm  water.  (3)  ft  Pulveris  Elaterini  Compositi 
gr.  iii  [U.S.P.  ft  Triturationis  Elaterini  gr.  |.]  At  once. 
(4)  ft  Magnesii  Sulphatis  oz.  |-,  Aquae  fl.  oz.  1.  At  once. 
A  selection  of  cardio- vascular  stimulants  and  diuretics :  (p. 
303).  (1)  ft  Potassii  Acetatis,  gr.  xx,  Tincturae  Digitalis 
n^x,  Tincturae  Scillae  n|^xx,  Liquoris  Strychninse  Hydrochloridi 
ni^iv,  Infusi  Senegae  ad.  gi.  [U.S.P.  ft  Potassii  Acetatis  gr. 
XX,  Tincturae  Digitalis  TT\^x,  Extracti  Scillae  Fluidi  n\^iv, 
Strychninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^^,  Infusi  Senegae  B.P.  ad 
5L]  Every  four  hours.  (2)  ft  Infusi  Digitalis  3ii,  Potassii 
lodidi  gr.  v,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Infusi  Senega*  ad.  5i. 
[U.S.P.  ft  Infusi  Digitalis  7>h  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  v,  Ammonii 
Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Infusi  Senegae  B.P.  ad  Si.]  Every  four 
hours,  ft  Liquoris  Strychninai  Hydrochloridi  TT\^iii.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Strychninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^^,  Aquie  Destillatie 
\y.]  ffypodermicalli/,  every  eight  hours.  (3)  ft  Tinctunt 
Strophanthi  TT\^x,  instead  of  Digitalis  etc.  as  in  (1).  (4) 
ft  Digitalis  Foliorum  gr.  i,  Scilhe  gr.  i,  l^ilulai  Hydrargyri 
gr.  L  [U.S.P.  ft  Pulveris  Digitalis  gr.  i,  Massae  Hydrur^^ri 
gr.  i.]  Three  times  a  day,  after  meals. — I)iftiLsi])le  stimulants 
for  the  first  three  days  (p.  303) ;  and  at  any  time  as  a  matter 
of  urgency :  ft  Spiritus  Athens  ni^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammoniie 
Aromatici  fH^xxx,  Tinctura*  Auraiitii  T\xx,  Aqua»  Camphora 
ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  ft  Spiritus  Aetheris  iT]^xxx,  Spiritus  Am- 
moniae  Aromatici  n\^xxx,  Tinctura  Aurantii  Aniari  n\xx,  Aqua^ 
Camphorae  3iss,  Aquae  Destillata  ad  5i.]      Every  three   hours 
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or  as  required. — For  sleep»  if  necessary"  (p.  311),  A  varietj 
of  hypuotics  in  cardiiic  failure:  —  (1)  I^  Paraldehjdi  3i, 
MistursB  Amygdalae  ad  iiss.  [U.8.P<  ft  Paraldehydi  Si, 
Emulsionis  Amygdalse  ail  %\b&^  at  10  p.m.  (2)  \\  Sulphoualis 
gr  XXV,  as  a  very  fine  powder,  in  a  cuplul  of  hot  soup,  at  5 
EM.  (3)  ft  Chloralainidi  gr.  xx,  in  soup,  as  l>efore,  at  10 
P.M. — For  insomnia  with  urgent  cardiac  distress  {after  elim- 
inatiou  of  hydrothomXj  pericardial  effusion,  etc.,  as  cause) 
(p.  311):  (1)  12  leeches  to  sternal  region,  (2)  ft  Injectionis 
Morphiuae  Hypodermicse  iT^ii,  Liquoris  Strychninie  Hydro- 
cbloridi  l\il  [U.S.P.  ft  Morphimi3  Tartratis  gr.  ^q,  Stry* 
cbnim^  Hydrochloratis  gr,  -g^,  Aquiii  Destillatti?  ni^x,]  At  1 0 
P.M.,  or  at  once.— For  priscordial  distress,  palpi tation,  dyspnoea, 
hfemoptyais,  vomiting,  ete.j  see  pp.  278,  282,  305-308. 

II.  Pbogkess  of  the  Ca^el — (1)  After  a  few  days  (fwi 
h%^  than  three),  (a)  If  ns  improvemefd  or  the  reverse ,  iciih 
hhcrui^  of  ilropsy  and  dmtress :  coutiiiue  rest,  nu losing,  food, 
stimulants,  and  purgatives,  and  diffusible  stimulants  and  ■ 
hypnotics  and  other  palliatives.  Increase  the  dose  of 
digitalis  or  strophanthus  by  one -half  Or  ft  Tincture 
Digitalis  m^xv,  Tinctura;  Scillee  \xx,  Spiritus  Ammonise 
Aroiuatici  ttlxxx,  Infusi  Senegas  ad  si,  [U,S,P,  ft  Tinctiirse 
DigitaUa  m^xv,  Extracti  Scillie  Fluidi  n^iv,  8pintus  Ainmonii 
Aromatici  fl^xxx,  Infusi  Senega  B,P,  ad  51]  Every  four 
hours,  ft  Liquoris  Strychninte  HydrochJoridi  n^iii^  [U,S.P. 
ft  Stryclminae  Hydrochloratis  gr,  ,^^,  Aqua^  Dastillatte  ]\(y.] 
Hypodermwally^  every  eight  hours.  If  persiatently  scanty 
urine:  ft  Caffeinse  Citratis,  gr.  vi,  Sodii  Salicylatia,  gr,  %, 
[U.S,P.  ft  Caffeinse  Citratis  gr,  vi,  Sodii  Salicylatia  gr,  x.] 
Every  four  houi^.  Puncture  subcutaneous  tissues,  with  full 
antiseptic  precautions,  whether  anasarca  be  extreme  or  no. 
— (6)  If  ImprovemeJit :  continue  rest  (return  to  bed),  nursing, 
solid  food,  stimulants,  purgatives  once  or  twice  a  week,  and 
digitalis  mixture — -reducing  frequency  froin  every  four  to 
eveiy  six  houm.  Diffusible  stimulants  only  as  matter  of 
urgency,  ■ 

(2)  When  tfropsi^  hm  disappmred  and  eandiHim  in  grnerni 
ig  rdieved.' — Kest  and  diet  continued;  aliniulants  reduced  to 
one-half.     i/i'^ifiW^s.— Purgatives  only  as  required.      Cardiac 
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tonics  and  hsematinics  (p.  313):  (1)  Tincturae  Digitalis  n|^v, 
Tincturae  Ferri  Perchloridi  n\^x,  Acidi  Phosphorici  Diluti  tt|^x, 
Aquae  ad  JL  [U.S.P.  R  Tincturae  Digitalis  T^^v,  Tincturae 
Ferri  Chloridi  n^^x,  Acidi  Phosphorici  Diluti  TT|^xii,  Aquae 
Destillatae  ad  JL]  Three  times  a  day  immediately  after  meals. 
(2)  I)L  Digitalis  Foliorum  gr.  i,  Ferri  Sulphatis  gr.  i,  Quininae 
Sulphatis  gr.  i,  Piperis  Nigri  gr.  ss.  Three  times  a  day  im- 
mediately after  meals. 

(3)  Whem,  dropsy  has  disappeared  for  a  week  and  symptoms 
and  siffns  are  favouraile :  patient  may  sit  up  on  couch  for  one 
hour.  Effect  in  inducing  reappearance  of  dropsy  to  be  looked 
for;  and  rest  to  be  resumed  if  it  return  (p.  313).  Other 
measures  as  before. 

(4)  Thereafter :  daily  increase  of  exercise,  watching  eflfects 
as  in  Establishment  of  Compensation  (p.  291). 


CHAPTER  XIL 

ACUTE   BEIGHTS  DISEASE 

A  STUDY  of  the  natural  history  of  nephritis  furnishes  us  with 
many  valuable  illustrations  of  the  opportunities  and  resources 
of  treatment  when  it  is  based  on  rational  principles.  -Etiology 
and  pathological  anatomy  aflford  unusually  definite  information 
of  the  nature  of  the  causes  at  work  in  acute  Bright's  disease, 
and  of  their  effects  on  the  kidneys  and  the  more  closely 
associated  organs.  In  the  majority  of  instances  spontaneous 
recovery  will  be  found  to  occur,  in  the  form  of  resolution ;  in 
other  cases  the  evil  effects  of  the  retention  of  inflammatory 
products  are  unfortunately  illustrated.  This  stage  of  the 
pathological  process  affords  another  highly  instructive  instance 
of  mutual  relief  and  recovery.  The  dunuige  to  the  tubules  and 
glomeruli  immediately  involved,  and  to  the  blood,  which  suffers 
from  insullicient  depuration,  is  functionally  repaired.  The 
cardio-vascular  system  comes  to  the  assistance  of  the  kidneys 
l)y  a  process,  ili-st,  of  accurately  graduated  reaction  (rise  of 
arterial  tension),  and  then  of  hyj)ertrophy  ;  and  in  these  two 
ways  it  affords  temporary  compensation  for  the  renal  in- 
ade([uacy,  (dthough,  it  is  true,  at  great  risk  and  with  ultimate 
disaster  to  itself  It  is  of  these  secondary  or  remote  efHects  of 
acute  nt'phritis,  both  mor])id  and  recuperative,  that  some  of 
the  chief  clinical  phenomena  of  the  disease  are  symptomatic, 
nota])ly  the  ana-mia,  the  dropsy,  the  remarkable  pulse,  and  the 
disordered  action  and  abnormal  physical  signs  referable  to  the 
heart ;  and  tliey  cannot  fail  to  teach  the  student  once  more 
the  correct  employment  of  clinical  facts  as  guides  to  treat- 
ment. 
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Etiological  Indications. — Preventive  Treatment. — The 
three  orders  of  morbific  causes  are  very  clearly  seen  in 
connexion  with  acute  nephritis.  The  efficient  causes  of  it 
are  mainly  poisons  —  alcohol,  cantharides,  turpentine  and 
other  essential  oils,  salicylates  and  allied  carbon-compounds, 
and  the  many  organised  poisons  or  toxins  produced  by  patho- 
genetic organisms,  as  well  as  the  organisms  themselves,  of  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  septicaemia,  py£emia,  influenza,  and  drain- 
poison  which  is  a  peculiarly  insidious  and  important  one.  The 
ordinary  body-excreta  thrown  in  great  excess  on  the  kidneys 
may  have  the  same  effect.  The  prevention  of  acute  Bright's 
disease  in  the  first  place  resolves  itself  into  dealing  with 
these  efficient  causes  in  many  obvious  ways.  Of  the  de- 
termining causes  of  acute  nephritis  the  most  important  appears 
to  be  chill ;  another  is  severe  exercise ;  a  third  certainly 
is  a  combination  of  these  two  circumstances.  Chill  gives 
a  sharp  check  to  the  cutaneous  secretions,  diverting  both 
the  blood  and  the  excrementitious  materials  inwards  on 
the  kidneys ;  and  if  it  follow  immediately  on  severe  and 
prolonged  exertion  when  the  blood  is  filled  with  the  products 
of  active  metabolism,  the  strain  thrown  on  the  renal  function 
must  be  enonnous.  This  is  what  we  see  in  young  subjects 
after  football  and  other  games  played  in  cold  and  damp 
weather.  Chill  is  readily  recognised  as  a  determining  cause 
after  scarlet  fever.  Obviously  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  occurrence  of  nephritis  are  full  of  practical  suggestions  for 
its  prevention  which  will  occur  to  the  student  himself.  It 
would  be  an  extreme  and  unnecessary  proceeding,  however,  to 
forbid  every  young  person  to  expose  himself  to  cold  or  to  take 
severe  exercise  occasionally  in  winter.  We  have  practically 
only  to  guard  the  predisposed  against  such  influences :  the 
individual,  for  example,  whose  kidneys  are  already  the  seat  of 
chronic  nephritis,  the  convalescent  from  scarlet  fever,  the 
alcoholic,  and  those  who  have  a  personal  or  family  liability  to 
chill.  But  beyond  these  circumstances,  which  apply  to  the 
individual  patient,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  exists 
what  might  be  called  a  specific  liability  of  the  kidneys  to 
inflammation.  As  compared  with  the  other  viscera  they  are 
pecularly  exposed   to   injury.      Such  is  their  position  in   the 
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cycle  of  tlie  viscera  that  they  are  expected  or  compelled 
to  eliminate  or  to  attempt  to  cfliminate  ettete  and  poisonous 
subBtances  of  every  kind 

A  review  of  these  cniiaes  of  acute  nephritis  ns  a  whole 
serves  to  teach  us  liow  many  of  them  might  be  prevented  by 
the  exercise  of  reasonable  care.  In  scarlet  fever  the  matter 
is  x^ry  much  in  the  hands  of  the  practitioner,  excepting  in 
mild  cases  wliere  his  advice  is  not  gwJught  or  not  fiillowed  and 
in  which  careless  feeding  and  exposure  so  often  damage  the 
kidneys. 

Eevietlial  Treatment — When  acute  nephritis  has  com- 
menced and  remedial  treatment  is  being  planned  for  it,  the 
aetiology  which  we  have  just  reviewed  furnishes  alnindant 
indications  of  the  hr^^t  rank  of  importance.  The  ingestion  of 
irritants  of  every  kind  is  to  be  stopped,  alcohol  e-specially. 
Theoretically  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  attack  the 
organised  causes  of  infective  diseases  in  the  blood  and  kidneys, 
but  we  have  no  specifics  as  yet  which  might  not  at  the  same 
time  injure  the  kidneys,  such  as  carbolic  acid,  mercttrj^  and 
anti-toxins.  Happily  it  is  quite  in  our  power  to  control  many 
of  the  other  causes.  We  cut  down  the  quantity  of  food ;  we 
order  it  of  a  kiod  which  shall  be  least  stimulant  to  the 
kidneys,  such  as  milk  and  farinaceou.s  dishes.  As  far  as 
possible  we  also  divert  the  excrementitious  materials  from  the 
kidneys,  hy  rL*storing  the  activity  of  the  circulation  and  secre- 
tion in  the  skin  l»y  means  of  warniLli,  rotit  in  bed,  worjllen 
clothing  and  warm  baths ;  and  by  giving  a  mild  hydragogue 
purgative  daily,  such  as  comf)ound  jalap  powder. 

Pathological  Indjcations. — ^The  pathology  of  acute 
Bright'a  diseiise  is  not  a  matter  of  simple  damage  and  repair, 
but  mtrmluces  us  to  a  series  of  changes  in  the  kidneys,  blood- 
vessels and  heart  whicli  give  a  special  antl  comprehensive 
character  to  the  clinical  features  of  this  affection  and  to  its 
course  and  complications.  It  is  necessary  to  trace  this  series 
in  their  natural  order  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  position 
which  the  practitioner  occupies  in  treatment 

Beyond  dealing  with  the  efficient  cause  and  other  etio- 
logical factors,  we  have  but  little  control  over  the  destructive 
or   degenerative    factor    of   acute    Bright's    disease.     Various 
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attempts  have  been  made  to  arrest  it  by  means  of  specific 
drugs  like  arsenic,  but  without  avail  There  is  no  evidence 
that  iron  acts  in  this  way. 

A  study  of  the  conservative  and  constructive  factor  of 
Nephritis  introduces  us  to  considerations  of  great  interest  and 
direct  practical  importance.  The  vascular  reaction  which 
Constitutes  an  important  element  of  the  pathological  process, 
^iid  also  involves  the  glomeruli,  presents  the  usual  indications 
^or  treatment;  which  may  be  fulfilled  by  rest,  leeching  or 
oupping  the  loins,  the  local  application  of  fomentations  or 
I>oultices,  and  irrigation  of  the  kidneys  with  bland  fluids  given 
CIS  food. 

Repair  might  be  expected  a  priori  to  be  a  promising  and 
Successful  element  of  the  constructive  factor  of  acute  nephritis. 
A  catarrh  or  desquamative  process  within  the  uriniferous 
tubules  ought  to  end  easily,  as  in  the  bowel  and  bronchi,  in 
firesh  growth  of  the  epithelial  lining ;  and  no  doubt  this  does 
occur  in  the  lai^er  proi)ortion  of  instances.  But  a  number 
of  circumstances  unfavourable  to  repair  ver}'  unhappily  affect 
the  kidneys  more  than  other  organs.  In  the  first  place,  the 
kidneys  get  no  rest.  The  kidneys  are  the  scavengers  of  the 
body  in  great  measure.  They  suffer  accordingly.  However 
urgent  may  be  the  need  of  rest  they  get  none.  It  is  not  even 
possible,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  one  part  of  the  kidney  to  rest 
from  excretion,  as  parts  of  the  lungs  or  the  muscles  for 
example  rest  in  inflammation :  necessarily  both  kidneys  are 
invaded  universally  in  acute  nephritis.^  One  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  successful  repair  is  nourishment ;  but  nourish- 
ment of  the  kidneys  again  means  increased  work :  so  much 
so  that  renal  diseswe  is  deliberately  treated  with  low  diet, 
although  as  being  a  degenerative  process  it  demands  an 
abundance  of  blood.  Nor  is  the  blood  supplied  to  them  in 
that  state  of  purity  which  we  know  to  be  necessary  for  repair : 
a  vicious  circle  ends  in  poisoning  of  the  original  seat  of  the 
disease  —  the  kidneys  themselves.  In  addition  to  these 
difficulties  connected  with  the  repair  of  renal  tissue,  fibrosis 
is  found  to  exercise  here  some  of  its  unhappy  effects.  Fibrosis 
attends   acute    nephritis   when    it    is    severe,   as    it    is    in   a 

'  Cf.  Adami,  Allbutt's  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  i.  p.  127. 
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minority    of   instances,  and    the    evil    conseqitetices   of  con 
traction   are    presently  added    to    those   of    the    prnnary    d 
generation,*      The    eflecta  of   intratnbular    retention  on    th* 
Malpighian  bodies  (to  be  presently  described)  are  aggravat 
by  the  very  similar  effects  of  inter  tubular  growth  of  a  per-« 
tuanent  and  hopeless  kitid.     The  renal  functions  as  a  whold 
and  hfe  itself  are  sacrificed  to  the  lowly  or  primitive  object 
of  local  repair*  i 

The  kidneys  are  oi^ans  that  very  readily  hypertrophy^ 
and  here  at  first  sight  there  would  appear  to  be  hope  ol 
functional  repair.  We  have  no  appreciable  evidence,  however^; 
that  this  ia  accomplished  or  even  attempted  in  acute  nephritiflj 
every  portion  of  both  organs  being  involved  in  disease,  as  hafli 
been  seen. 

Of  great  interest  and  importance  to  the  therapeutist  artt 
the  intratubal  changes,  which  have  two  grave  efleets  on  the' 
related  parts  with  respect  to  removal  of  the  products  of  inflam-" 
mation.  In  the  first  place  the  catarrhal  jiroducts  block 
the  water-way,  raising  the  pressure  in  the  Malpighian  bodies; 
and  thus  directly  depress  excretion,  even  to  the  degree  of 
arrest.  In  the  second  place  they  compress  the  intertubal 
capillary  plexus,  mechanically  congesting  the  efferent  vessels^ 
glomeruli,  capillaries  and  arteries ;  and  thus  indirectly  also 
interfere  with  excretion.  Haemorrhage  occurs,  no  doubt 
affording  some  relief,  but  adding  blood  to  the  materials  which 
obstruct  the  tubules,  and  to  the  albumen  and  casts  which  arO; 
washed  down  by  the  scanty  urine.  We  appreciate  better! 
here  than  in  most  of  the  other  viscei-al  inflammations  tha 
importance  of  that  radical  indication  in  the  treatment  of  in-; 
tiammation,  removal  of  the  products  and  relief  of  tension  \  and 
even  more  important  rejisons  for  it  will  appear  preaently* 
The  uriniferous  tubules  nmst  be  cleared  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
and  kept  clear  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  desquamated  epithelium,, 
intlammatoty  cells,  fibrinous  and  other  casta,  and  blood.  To 
fulfil  this  indication — the  maintenance  of  the  free  flow  o!| 
uriue  from  the  fii^t — two  methods  are  employed  in  addition 
to  measures  calculated  to  arrest  the  process  as  a  wholes 
simple  flushing  witli  abundance  of  bland  uriue,  mainly  water  j 

1  CX  Mott,  Allbutfii  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  i.  p*  184. 
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and  the  exhibition  of  alkalis.  The  first  method  is  carried 
out  with  milk,  which  is  otherwise  indicated  as  we  have 
seen,  and  is  highly  diuretic.  Alkalis  probably  favour  the 
disengagement  and  removal  of  the  effete  and  fatty  epithelium 
and  inflammatory  products ;  whether  or  no,  they  are  repre- 
sented by  Sir  William  Roberts  to  be  so  valuable  in  acute 
nephritis  that  if  the  urine  be  kept  alkaline  the  first  week  of 
the  disease  uraemia  does  not  occur.  The  tests  of  success  are 
plainly  increase  of  the  quantity  of  urine  and  the  free  discharge 
of  oil-laden  casts.  Abundance  of  albumen  and  blood  are 
evidences  of  the  severity  of  the  process,  although  free 
hsematuria  probably  relieves  the  vascular  tension. 

So  far  we  have  traced  the  effects  of  interference  with  the 
secrc-ting  and  circulatory  functions  within  the  kidney  itself 
only.  But  they  do  not  stop  here.  They  work  backwards  on 
the  blood  and  on  the  general  circulation.  This  part  of  the 
disease  from  our  point  of  view  is  best  studied  clinically. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  striking  clinical  phenomena 
of  acute  Bright's  disease  —  the  anaemia,  debility,  dropsy, 
urinary  disturbances,  haemorrhages,  cardio-vascular  changes, 
uraemic  threatenings  and  local  distress — can  now  be  referred 
without  difficulty  to  the  different  factors  of  the  pathological 
process  in  which  they  originata  Each  of  them  is  full  of 
significance,  and  may  be  employed  intelligently  as  a  guide  to 
treatment.  The  value  of  this  interpretation  is  peculiarly 
great  in  connexion  with  nephritis.  The  clinical  phenomena 
are  evidences  of  pathological  events  and  processes  of  capital 
importance,  conservative  as  well  as  destructive,  which  must  be 
clearly  discriminated ;  and  they  will  be  discussed  most  profit- 
ably in  their  natural  order  as  guides  to  treatment.  At  the 
same  time  we  shall  find  that  some  of  them  require  direct  thera- 
peutical attention :  to  relieve  distress,  to  remove  disorder,  and 
particularly  to  avert  death. 

The  pathological  disturbances  iu  the  kidneys  which  we 
have  just  traced  in  acute  nephritis  both  impoverish  and 
poison  the  blood.  Anaemia,  debility  and  dropsy  are  the  evidences 
of  poverty ;  uraemia  is  the  chief  evidence  of  poisoning.  The 
indications  correspond.  Whilst  the  primary  end  to  secure  is 
relief  of  the  obstruction   iu   the  kidneys,  the  blood  has   to  be 
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cautiously  restored  in  value,  and  continually  purified  by  the 
other  organs  of  elimination,  particularly  the  bowels  and  skin. 
It  is  on  these  principles  that  two  measures  of  established 
value  are  employed  in  what  is  commonly  called  acute  renal 
dropsy :  on  the  one  hand,  iron  ;  on  the  other  hand,  hot- water 
baths,  vapour  baths  or  hot-air  baths,  and  a  regular  daily 
purgative. 

The  remote  eflTects  of  acute  renal  disease  are  not  confined 
to  the  blood.  High  pulse  tension,  thickening  of  the  arterial 
walls  which  presently  may  become  associated  with  it,  and 
cardiac  enlargement  originating  in  the  increased  peripheral 
resistance  are  the  most  important  clinical  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  circulation  which  are  developed  in  the  course 
of  nephritis.  It  is  unreasonable  and  unnecessary  to  conclude 
tliat  the  rise  of  tension  and  its  cardio- vascular  consequences 
are  referable  solely  and  directly  to  mechanical  obstruction  in 
the  kidneys.  As  we  shall  see  more  fully  in  our  study  of 
Chronic  Bright's  Disease,  the  increase  of  excrementitious 
material  in  the  blood  is  calculated  to  have  the  same  effect, 
whether  by  acting  immediately  on  the  vascular  and  cardiac 
walls  or  by  stimulating  the  vaso-motor  centre.  This  element 
of  the  process  is  purely  conservative,  for  the  effect  of  it  is 
diuresis.  It  is  an  instance  of  an  eff*ort  at  increased  reaction, 
adapted  to  the  end  of  increased  elimination.  Be  the  modvs 
02)eraiidi  what  it  may,  the  facts  are  patent:  acute  renal  disease 
produces  cardio- vascular  disturbances  which  compensate  for  the 
disability  of  the  kidneys. 

When  this  condition  is  further  developed  in  the  suUicute 
course  which  the  disease  occasionally  follows,  one  or  more  of 
four  events  may  hap])en.  First,  the  increased  pressure  may 
spend  itself  forwards  (tlie  direction  of  its  strictly  physiological 
sii^niiHcance),  by  effecting  an  increased  How  of  urine  and  a 
clearance  of  the  impacted  tubules.  Acme  nephritis  happily 
ends  in  this  way  in  a  consideral)le  percentage  of  cases — with 
free  diuresis  and  discharge  of  casts  and  d  hris.  Second,  the 
tension  may  spend  itself  laterally,  as  it  were,  by  rupturing  the 
v(^ssels.  Hicniorrhage  is  the  result — from  the  nose  or  other 
mucous  tract,  into  the  retina,  or  into  other  parts.  This  is  a 
highly  critical  ami    happily  a   rare   development.      Or,  thirdly, 
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the  blood-pressure  may  tell  so  heavily  backwards  on  the  heart 
that  the  left  ventricle,  its  myocardium  being  fed  with  poor 
and  poisoned  blood,  fails  to  complete  its  systolic  emptying  and 
residual  dilatation  ensues,  ending  most  likely  in  speedy  deatL* 
The  last  of  the  four  events  is  fortunately  more  common  than 
the  two  preceding  ones :  the  heart  still  enjoys  the  conditions 
necessary  for  the  display  of  increased  work,  responds  success- 
fully to  the  strain,  and  hypertrophies.  A  state  of  compensation 
is  thus  established :  the  powerful  heart  and  the  associated  high 
pressure  in  the  vessels  serve  to  effect  a  sufficient  flow  of  urine 
to  maintain  life  at  least.  The  position  of  the  patient  is 
however  very  precarious.  The  new  adjustment  is  at  a 
dangerously  high  level,  as  the  occurrence  of  headache,  cere- 
bral confusion,  haemorrhages,  and  possibly  convulsions  and 
other  ursemic  symptoms  testifies.  After  a  certain  period,  also, 
that  is  if  acute  drift  into  chronic  nephritis,  this  compensation 
may  break  down.  The  hypertrophy  fails,  residual  dilatation 
progresses,  and  the  patient  may  perish  either  speedily  or 
with  the  familiar  symptoms  and  signs  of  cardiac  dropsy. 

The  indications  for  the  management  of  all  these  cardio- 
vascular changes  and  events  in  nephritis  hang  together  and 
must  be  considered  together.  The  radical  indication  is  of 
course  to  clear  away  the  obstruction  in  the  kidneys,  which  is 
very  difficult  of  accomplishment,  excepting  to  the  degree 
which  we  have  already  seen.  The  second  indication,  which  can 
be  fulfilled  both  certainly  and  expeditiously,  is  to  lower  the 
arterial  pressure  by  bleeding,  leeching,  the  use  of  vaso-dilator 
drugs,  or  best  of  all  by  means  of  a  brisk  hydragogue 
purgative,  which  depurates  and  drains  the  blood  and  can  be 
repeated  safely  as  required.  At  the  same  time  a  faithful  watch 
must  be  kept  on  the  action  of  the  heart.  We  have  abundant 
means  of  estimating  this  in  the  symptoms  and  in  the  signs: 
the  impulse,  first  sound,  second  sound,  murmurs,  pulse,  mechani- 
cal congestion  and  dropsy.  The  indication  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  the  whole  range  of  medicine  to  fulfil  with  accuracy 
and  success :  to  maintain  a  sufficient  but  not  excessive  display 

^  Barlow,  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.^  London,  1880,  vol.  i.  p.  426.  Goodhart, 
"Acute  Dilatation  of  the  Heart  as  a  Cause  of  Death  in  Scarlatinal  Dropsy," 
Guy  8  Hosp.  Jicp.,  London,  1889,  3rd  series,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  153. 
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of  Cttrdiac  force,  keeping  before  us  the  respective  perils  of  the 
two   extremes^  exce^ive  tension  and  cardiac  failure*      At  one 
time  a  short  course  of  cardio- vascular  tonics  like  digitalis^  nux 
voniicia  and  iron  will  be  called  for  by  falling  off  of  the  tension,  _ 
oxiema,  or  signs  of  dilatation  of  tlie  heart ;  Mt  anotlier  time  free  H 
use  must   be  made  of  aperient  salines   and   potassium   iodide; 
and  diet  and  exei^cise  will   have   to  be  varitid  correspondinglv* 
It  would  be  impossible   to  carry  out  the  system  practicjilly 
were  our  attention  not  directed  at  the  same  time  to  control  of  A 
the  blood -pressure  as  just  described.  ^ 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  further  indications  relating  to 
novyriskmcnt  in  acute  nephritis  can  be  discussed  most  profit-ably* 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  causation  of  the  Jise4jse  ami  the  ^ 
active  hyper^mia^  repair,  and  retention  of  inflammatory  pro-^ 
ducts  in  the  kidneys  call  for  milk  diet  The  aufemia.  dropsy 
and  high  tension  all  suggest  the  same  kind  of  food— food  that 
is  not  only  nutntious  but  diuretia  Milk  can  also  be  taken 
during  the  febrile  process  when  other  food  could  not  be 
taken  and  certainly  not  digested.  More  than  one  disquieting 
circumstance,  however,  connected  with  milk  diet  occurs  to  ns 
in  framing  our  plans:  that  milk  m  highly  constipating ;  that 
it  very  readily  deranges  the  Hver  and  causes  gouty  symptoms 
in  some  subjects;  tliat  it  is  not  calculated  to  estabUsh  or 
maintain  a  high  degree  of  cardiac  hypertrophy;  and  that  it  ia 
a  monotonous  unattractive  fotDt!  which  tlie  patient  presently 
comes  to  loathe  when  it  ia  presented  to  him  at  regular  shtu't 
intervals  for  weeks  on  end.  The  practitioner  must  therefore 
exercise  judgment  in  dieting  Iiis  patient,  guiding  himself  by 
urine,  headiiche,  pulse  and  heart,  as  well  as  by  other  obvious 
cireurastancea,  and  turning  to  other  kinds  of  food  than 
milk  when  advisable,  such  as  fannaceous  materials,  dresse<l 
vegetables,  fruits,  fish  and  the  lighter  forms  of  meat,  and  yolk 
of  egg.  As  improvement  continues,  a  little  more  meat  should 
be  allowed  and  its  effects  noted,  Hfilf-cooked  kidney  ap- 
pears to  benefit  some  cascjs,  perhaps  by  supplying  tlie  want 
of  internal  secretion.  Water,  particularly  distilled  water^ 
should  be  allowed  freely  along  with  the  solids.  Even  when  h 
the  diet  is  strictly  confined  to  milk»  it  may  be  varied  ex-| 
tensively    in    form    and    flavour    with    little     troubb- — milk 
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natural,  milk  boiled,  milk  allowed  to  stand  on  bread  and 
strained  or  thickened  with  arrowroot,  milk  with  a  flavour  of 
tea  or  of  coffee,  simple  junket,  butter-milk,  koumiss,  occasionally 
a  little  white  soup,  occasionally  a  little  baked  custard,  and 
80  on.  Alcohol  must  be  strictly  avoided,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
routine  practice ;  but  there  are  conditions  of  circulation  in 
which  it  may  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  emergency. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — Although  acute  in 
its  onset,  this  disease  runs  an  indefinite  and  often  protracted 
course,  with  many  possible  complications  of  a  grave  kind  and 
occasional  recrudescences.  Two-thirds  of  the  cases  end  in 
complete  recovery;  the  rest  perish  or  drift  into  chronic 
Bright's  disease,  itself  essentially  fatal.  Death  usually 
results  from  complications — acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
pleura  or  pericardium ;  from  uraemia ;  or  by  exhaustion  and 
dropsy. 

This  is  the  prospect  before  us  when  called  upon  to  treat 
acute  nephritis.  The  result  is  an  open  one.  Intelligence  and 
judgment  will  be  demanded  throughout,  and,  equally  with  these, 
special  watchfulness  and  preparedness  for  complications,  and 
unfailing  patience  and  perseverance.  Few  diseases  called 
acute  become  more  often  stagnant  and  discouraging  in  their 
course  than  nephritis.  For  weeks  or  months  we  may  have  to 
be  content  with  little  or  no  improvement,  provided  we  save 
the  patient  from  relapse  and  grave  complications ;  but  this 
position  the  patient  and  his  friends  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand,  and  they  require  careful  management  to  prevent 
discontent  or  despair.  The  period  of  control  has  further  to 
be  lengthened  because  the  termination  that  is  being  worked 
for  is  not  simple  recovery  but  complete  recovery  ;  the  danger 
of  drifting  into  chronic  Bright's  disease  being  averted  by 
thoroughness  and  strictness  of  treatment  in  every  detail 

The  complications  of  acute  nephritis  have  been  noticed 
incidentally,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  prevention  of 
them.  The  indications  for  the  treatment  of  them  individually 
will  be  discussed  in  connexion  with  chronic  Bright's  disease 
(p.  341). 

During  convalescence,  care  must  not  be  relaxed.  The 
indications  remain  :   to  insure  comparative  rest  of  the  body  as 
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a  whole  and  of  the  kidneys  in  particular;  to  protect  the 
surface  from  chills;  to  promote  elimination  by  the  skin  and 
bowels ;  and  to  restore  the  blood  and  the  tissues  by  carefully 
selected  food  of  more  generous  character  and  tonic  medicinea 
Change  to  a  mild  climate  is  invaluable  at  this  stage.  In  a 
word,  the  convalescent  from  scarlatinal  nephritis  should  be 
treated  some  months  for  threatening  chronic  Bright's  disease. 
For  years  afterwards,  possibly  for  the  whole  of  his  life,  a 
person  who  has  suffered  and  recovered  from  nephritis  will  be 
wise  to  regard  himself  as  delicate  and  to  adhere  to  these 
principles.  He  should  habituate  himself  to  a  spare  diet ; 
attend  to  his  skin  with  scrupulous  care,  in  respect  both  of  the 
tepid  soap  bath  and  of  clothing ;  avoid  violent  exertion,  such 
as  football ;  and  abjure  alcohol  entirely. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  Commencement  of  the  Case. — General  Management  and 
Nursing. — Kest  in  bed,  in  a  room  at  not  less  than  60T. ; 
flannel  garments,  blankets,  no  sheets;  careful  nursing.  Warm 
baths :  never  cold.  If  lumbar  pain,  free  htematuria  and  scanty 
urine:  a  hot  water  bag  to  loins;  or  dry-cup  (p.  321).  Diet: 
Milk  only,  or  milk  and  water.  Medicines :  A  regular  morn- 
ing purgative  (pp.  320,  324).  1^  Potassii  Tartratis  Acidi  3ii, 
Soihe  Tartaratie  gr.  xx,  Tinctura}  Aurantii  l\xv,  Syrupi 
Aurantii  TH^xxx,  A([unQ  ad  5i.  [U.S.P.  R  Potassii  Bitartratia 
oii,  Sodii  Tartratis  gr.  x,  Tinctura)  Aurantii  Amari  ll|^xv, 
Syrupi  Aurantii  n^xxx,  Aqua3  Destillatie  ad  gi.]  Every 
morning. — A  sixline  diuretic  and  diaphoretic  mixture :  ft 
Potassii  Acetatis  gr.  xx,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  x,  Li([uoris 
Anuiionii  Acetatis  oii,  Tinetune  Limonis  B.P.  tt\^x,  Syrupi 
T]|^xxx,  Aqua^  ad  Ji.       Every  six  hours. 

II.  PliOcJKESS  OF  THE  Case. — (1)  At  mihsequent  visits, — 
{a)  If  no  romjdicatinns  occvr,  continue  general  treatment  and 
diet,  but  presently  begin  to  niodiiy  them  in  detail.  In  the 
more  severe  cases:  vapour  or  liot-air  baths.  If  case  do  well, 
allow  in  addition  to  milk  in  different  forms  (pp.  326,  327)  farin- 
aceous foods ;  then  in  succession,  liglit  vegetables,  sub-iicid 
fruits,  fish,  fowl  or  game,  fat  bacon — watching  the  urine,  pulse 
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and  general  strength.  Abundance  of  distilled  water  or  Vichy, 
or  imperial  drink  with  the  solid  meals  (p.  326) :  R  Potassii 
Tartratis  Acidi  ov,  Syrupi  q.  s.,  Aquae  bullientis  Oi.  [XJ.S.P. 
IJ  Potassii  Bitartratis  3v,  Syrupi  q.  s.  Aquae  bullientis  OL] 
To  be  drunk  ad  lib.  No  stimulanta — Very  gradual  cautious 
return  to  sitting  up  and  movement.  Medicines. — A  mild,  un- 
stimulating,  haematinic  and  diuretic  mixture  (p.  324):  R 
i^erri  et  Ammonii  Citratis  gr.  v,  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xv,  Tinc- 
turae  Scillae  ir^v,  Spiritus  -^theris  Nitrosi  m^xxx,  Syrupi 
Aurantii  TT\^xxx,  Aquae  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  R  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citratis  gr.  v,  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xv,  Extracti  Scillae  Fluidi, 
T\i,  Spiritus  Aetheris  Nitrosi  n|^xxx,  Syrupi  Aurantii  n|^xxx, 
Aquae  Destillatae  ad  Ji.]  Three  times  a  day  after  meals.  A 
regular  morning  purgative :  ft  Sodii  Sulphatis  EflTervescentis 
B.P.  gr.  120,  Aquae  calidae  sviii. 

(b)  If  compHcatioTis  threaten  or  occur,  including  serous 
dropsies,  excessive  vascular  tension,  uraemia,  or  secondary  in- 
flammation: employ  appropriate  treatment,  in  respect  of 
general  management,  diet,  and  drugs.  See  Chronic  Bright's 
Disease  (p.  347). 

(2)  Convalescence, — Extreme  care  in  general  management 
(page  327).  Warmth  indoors;  warm  woollen  garments  on 
getting  out ;  change  to  a  mild  climate —  on  the  coast  or  inland. 
Exercise  at  first  passive  only.  Daily  evacuation  of  bowels. 
Diet  nutritious,  but  moderate  in  quantity,  with  relative  excess 
of  fats  and  farinaceous  elements.  No  alcohol  Medicine. 
— A  stronger  haematinic  mixture :  ft  Tincturae  Ferri  Per- 
chloridi  ir^x,  Tincturae  Digitalis  iT|^v,  Spiritus  Juniperi  ttlx, 
Glycerini  n|^xxx.  Aquae  ad  gi.  [U.S.P.  ft  Tincturae  Ferri 
Chloridi  iT^x,  Tincturae  Digitalis  w\y,  Spiritus  Juniperi  m^x, 
Glycerini  n|^xxx.  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  si.]  Three  times  a  day 
after  meals. 

(3)  Permanent  care  of  health.  Avoid  all  the  recognised 
causes  of  chronic  nephritis  (see  p.  328). 


CHAPTER  XIIL 
CHEONIC  BEIGHTS  DISEASR 

It  might  be  said  with  truth  that  the  complex  pathological 
state  known  as  chronic  Bright's  disease  illustrates  every 
principle  of  treatment  which  has  been  discussed  in  the  first 
part  of  this  treatise.  Extrinsic  and  intrinsic  poisons  will  be 
found  to  have  been  at  work  as  causes  in  a  large  number  of 
instances,  but  the  very  promising  indications  suggested  by 
this  simple  order  of  pathogenetic  influences  unhappily  are 
too  late  for  useful  fulfilment.  The  pathological  processes 
within  the  kidney  itself,  partly  degenerative,  partly  inflamma- 
tory, also  furnish  highly  instructive  instances  of  rational 
indications ;  but  again  we  find  that  few  of  them  can  be 
directly  turned  to  practical  account.  Fortunately,  however, 
there  proves  to  be  associated  with  chronic  nephritis  the  same 
means  of  natural  relief  from  its  effects  as  we  meet  with  in 
acute  Bright's  disease,  in  the  form  of  accurately  graduated 
reaction  of  the  arterial  and  cardiac  mechanisms  to  the  dis- 
ability of  the  kidneys,  and  subsequent  hypertrophy.  We  shall 
find  that  this  conservative  provision  presents  all  the  interesting 
features  of  compensation  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  study 
from  a  general  point  of  view — the  origin  and  necessary  con- 
ditions of  successful  hypertrophy,  the  Umits  of  its  usefulness, 
its  incidental  dangers  and  other  drawbacks,  and  its  ultimate 
failure.  An  opportunity  will  thus  be  afforded  us  of  appreciating 
the  many  occasions  that  may  occur  to  the  practitioner  of 
managing  a  grave  disease  with  considerable  success  in  spite  of 
*ihe  hopeless  features  of  its  local  pathology.  We  may  also 
pect  to  have  brought  home  to  us  how  different  a  disease  in 
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the  full  meaning  of  the  term  is  from  the  simple  pathological 
changes  in  the  organ  originally  affected ;  how  careful  one 
must  be  in  drawing  therapeutical  indications  from  individual 
symptoms ;  and  how  extensive  and  many-sided  the  treatment 
may  be  that  is  rationally  calculated  to  be  of  service. 

Etiological  Indications. — Preventive  Treatment.  The  pre- 
vention of  chronic  Bright's  disease  is  recognised  as  part  of  the 
practical  management  of  scarlet  fever  and  other  acute  specific 
diseases,  digestive  and  hepatic  disorders,  gout,  gravel,  and  those 
chronic  inflammatory  affections  of  bones,  lungs,  etc.,  in  which 
lardaceous  degeneration  originates.  We  have  discussed  in  the 
preceding  chapter  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  Acute 
Nephritis,  and  it  is  from  acute  nephritis  that  the  large  white 
kidney  usually  proceeds ;  convalescence  having  to  be  conducted 
with  particular  care  (p.  327).  Uric  acid,  lead  and  alcohol 
are  the  poisons  in  which  granular  kidney  arises,  as  well  as 
firom  an  excess  of  the  products  of  free  living  and  laborious 
anxious  occupations,  or  of  the  two  combined.  Chronic  Bright's 
disease  would  be  less  common  were  these  causal  relations  less 
insidious.  Improved  surgical  treatment  unquestionably  prevents 
many  cases  of  lardaceous  disease. 

Remedial  Treatment, — Although  chronic  Bright's  disease  is 
thoroughly  established,  as  its  name  implies,  by  the  time  it 
comes  under  the  care  of  the  practitioner,  there  are  still  indica- 
tions for  dealing  with  its  recognised  causes.  It  is  a  fact  that 
the  lardaceous  form,  if  it  have  not  advanced  far,  may  actually 
be  remedied  by  removal  of  the  primary  disease  in  which  it 
has  originated.  We  cannot  pretend  to  deal  so  successfully 
from  the  aetiological  side,  nor  from  any  side,  with  the  large 
white  kidney  and  the  granular  kidney.  But  it  is  undeniable 
that  drain-poison,  alcohol,  lead,  cold,  damp,  hard  work  and 
hard  and  free  living,  large  eating,  gout — one  and  all — aggravate, 
just  as  they  originate,  chronic  nephritis.  The  indication  is 
perfectly  clear:  to  remove,  forbid  or  otherwise  deal  with  these 
and  other  causes  as  often  and  as  far  as  we  have  opportunity. 
The  subject  of  parenchymatous  nei)hritis,  therefore,  must 
be  directed  to  dress  in  warm  woollen  garments ;  to  have  his 
bath  always  tepid ;  to  avoid  unfavourable  weather ;  and  if  he 
can  afford  it,  to  winter   in   a  mild  equable  climate.     At  the 
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same  time  he  is  to  reduce  the  mtrogenous  waste  of  meta* 
bolism  hy  living  on  a  spar©  aad  simple  diet,  iiicltiding  milk, 
fish,  a  limited  amoimt  of  meat,  farimiceoua  materials^  lighi 
vegetables,  and  a  full  supply  of  hydrocarbons  in  the  fonii 
of  fata.  Alcohol  is  to  he  forbidden*  (Comparative  reBt  will 
also  reduce  the  amouufc  of  poisons  of  intrinsic  origin  which 
fall  Hatnrally  u^»on  the  kidneys,  demanding  eliiQioation*  In 
the  ease  of  the  patient  with  gi*anular  kidney*  who  is  often  the 
subject  of  irregular  or  regular  gout,  the  instructions  on  the 
Bubject  of  spare  living  and  abstinenee  fixjm  alcoliol  must  l*e 
given  definitely,  and  observed  consistently  in  the  face  of  the 
teinptatioiiB  to  w!iich  he  may  be  exposed  both  by  disposition 
and  circumstanees.  We  shall  presently  tind  that  under  certain 
conditions  the  diet  may  have  to  be  niO(iified ;  and  at  no  time 
in  tins  form  of  Bright's  disease,  as  we  shall  also  find,  is  milk 
so  suitable  a  food  as  in  tubal  aephritia.  But  when  the  neces- 
sity arises  for  more  generous  diet»  tbis  should  be  allowed,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  although  still  in  the  form  chiefly  of 
carbohydrates  and  hydrocarbons. 

Pathological  Indications. — In  our  comparative  ignor- 
ance of  the  intimate  pathology  of  chronic  Bright's  diseaaa 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  ascertaining  the  plain  indica' 
tions  aUbrded,  fii^t,  by  the  local  lesions  in  the  kidney  itself, 
and,  secondly,  Ijy  the  remarkable  series  of  changes  associated 
with  renal  disease  to  l>e  found  in  the  cardio-vascular  system. 

The  morbid  processes  of  degeneration  and  fibrosis  are  to 
be  arrested  if  possible.  This  end  is  calculated  to  be  promoted, 
but  eaimot  li>e  stiid  to  \m  pntctically  attained,  by  securing  the 
moderate  dej^ree  of  fnmaioual  n.'st  for  tlte  kidnevs  which  the 
necessities  of  nutrition  and  elimination  mall  permit,  and  by 
the  exhibition  of  such  drug^  im  ai-senic  and  ir^ja  with  all  the 
precautions  necessary  under  the  ciix;  urn  stances.  We  have 
discussed  this  subjfjct  at  some  length  in  connexion  with  acute 
Bright's  disease,  p.  321,  Whilst  the  destructive  Hictor  of  the 
pathological  process  is  \m\ng  tlnis  controlled,  repair  ought  to 
be  promoted  if  we  possess  the  means  of  doing  so  vdth  safety, 
la  the  kidney,  as  in  other  organs ,  the  process  of  healing  is  depend- 
ent on  an  abundant  supply  of  well-nourished  and  well-cleansed 
blood,  that  is,  ultimately  on  a  generous  and  nutritious  diet. 
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which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  contra-indicated,  and  on  active 
elimination,  carried  on  by  those  very  organs,  with  others,  which 
it  is  desirable  to  rest,  to  relieve,  and  to  repair.     We  discover  here 
a  clashing  of  indications  which  no  doubt  in  part  accounts  for 
the  small    amount  of   success  which    attends    the  treatment 
of  chronic  nephritis ;  and  which  has  led  to  great  diversity  of 
opinion  amongst  the  recognised  authorities  on  this  subject,  as 
to  the  relative  advantages  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous 
diet  in  Bright's  disease.     The  outcome  of  these  considerations 
would  appear  to  be  that  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  or  ought  to 
be  laid  down  on  the  subject,  and  that  each  case  individually 
and  in  its  diflTerent  phases  demands  the  exercise  of  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment,  based  on  as  accurate  an  estimate  as  can 
be    made    of  the    condition    and    capacity    of    the     kidneys, 
the  state  of    the  circulation  and   the  activity   of   the   other 
excretory    organs,    and    on    intelligent    observation    of    the 
immediate    effects    of    treatment    on     the    urine,    pulse    and 
nervous    system.     One    thing    is    clear,    namely,    that  when 
generous    diet    is     ordered,    in     the     shape    of     meat,     the 
strictest  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  action  of  the  bowels 
and  skin ;  so  that  whilst  material  for  repair  is  poured  into  the 
blood,  the  waste-products  may  be  thoroughly  eliminated,  and 
eliminated  by  other  channels   than   the  damaged  organs.     A 
relative  excess  of  fats  and  amyloids  may  be  the  best  constitu- 
ents of  diet  in  chronic  Bright's  disease  in  respect  of  the  pro- 
duction of  work  and  heat  in  patients  still  able  to  follow  light 
occupations  in  the  open  air ;  and  an  allowance  of  fat,  in  the 
form  of  bacon,  for  example,  or  of  cold  meat  with  a  minimum  of 
lean,  gives  them  a  grateful  sense  of  satisfaction  and  support 
which  are  sorely  missed  and  complained   of  by  patients  on 
"non-nitrogenous"   diet.       It   is   doubtful,   however,   whether 
carbohydrates    and    hydrocarbons    are    of   much    account    in 
repairing    damaged     tissues,    as    compared    with    nitrogenous 
materials.     Milk  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
profession  at  present  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  lai^e  wliite 
kidney,  when  it  is  given  instead  of  meat — not  in  addition  to 
meat  or  along  with  it  as  a  beverage.     It  is  highly  nutritious  ; 
may  be  taken  in  large  quantities  as  a  rule ;  appears   to  yield 
products  that  are  less  irritant  to  the  kidneys   than   those  of 
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meat ;  and  iaaures  the  ^fe  elinii nation  of  these  by  being  a 
diuretic     We  shall  return  tu  the  Rubject  of  diet  presently. 

The  utiquestionable  value  of  milk  in  chronic  Bright'a 
disease  and  its  pt>werful  diuretic  action  introduce  us  to  the 
thirtl  indication  which  we  discover  by  a  study  of  the  morljid 
anatomy  of  the  kidney,  namely,  removal  of  the  products 
of  the  disease*  The  highly  watery  urine  secreted  on  a  milk 
diet  tiusbeB  the  tuhulea  which  are  choked  with  degenerate 
epithelium,  leucocytes  and  casts^  blocking  the  water-way  and 
mechanically  interfering  witli  the  circulation  through  the  plexus 
of  iutertubal  capillai'ie^.  A  similar  clearance  is  probably 
made  of  the  dMris  lying  within  the  Malpigbiau  capsules,  com* 
pressing  the  glomerulus  like  a  lung  in  empyema,  and  threaten- 
ing it  with  permanent  condensation  and  atrophy,  Bemoval  of 
the  products  by  means  of  diuresis  thus  relieves  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  urinary  channel  and  the  venous^  capilhiry  and 
arterial  structures  by  which  an  important  part  of  the  function 
of  excretion  is  effected.  This  must  not  only  promote  local 
repair,  but  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  preventing  poisoning  of 
the  hloocl  by  retention  very  sLmilar  to  that  which  is  secured 
by  drainage  of  an  abscess.  The  particidar  form  of  Bright's 
disease  in  which  milk  is  acknowledged  to  be  valuable  is,  as 
we  should  have  expected,  the  large  white  kidney  or  chronic  tubal 
nephritis;  and  for  the  reasons  just  given  and  also  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Acute  Brights  Disease.  Other  diuretic 
measures  appear  to  be  successfvU  in  chronic  tui)al  nephritis, 
8uch  as  the  citrate  and  acetate  of  potassium,  which  are  often 
given  in  combination  with  iron  as  a  hieniatinic  In  the  granular 
kidney  milk  k  not  successful ;  nor  indeed  is  it  indicated.  Here 
there  are  no  or  very  few  intratnbal  products  to  be  removed, 
but  an  interstitial  fibroid  growth  whieh  niins  the  seci-etory 
and  vascular  structures  by  extrinsic  pressure.  Here  indeed 
diuresis  is  already  present,  as  we  shaU  presently  see ;  and  gout 
is  readily  induced  by  the  free  use  of  milk.  No  means  can  lie 
said  to  be  yet  at  our  disposal  to  remove  the  products  of 
interstitial  nephritia  Potassium  io<lide  and  mercury  may 
have  had  this  effect  amongst  others  in  some  cases  wheie  they 
appciir  at  leajst  to  have  been  given  with  benefit. 

It  would  be  useless  and  indeed  irrational  to  discuss  patho- 
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logical  indications  for  the  removal  of  amyloid  material  from 
t;lie  kidney  in  the  form  of  Bright's  disease  which  bears  its 
xiame.  We  possess  no  means  of  doing  so,  and  if  we  did,  the 
ciegeneration  would  proceed  as  long  as  the  obvious  cause  re- 
mained at  work  within  the  body. 

The  cardio-vascular  changes  are  the  most  suggestive  of  the 
;pathological  chai'acters  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  next  to 
the  renal  lesions  of  which  they  prove  to  be  the  complement  in 
the  morbid  process  regarded  as  a  whole.  The  arterial  walls 
are  thickened  from  increase  both  of  their  connective  tissues 
and  of  the  muscular  elements ;  and  the  coronary  arteries  suffer 
with  the  rest  The  left  ventricle  is  at  first  simply  and  purely 
hypertrophied ;  later  on,  the  nutrition  of  the  myocardium 
becomes  impaired,  and  residual  dilatation  sets  in,  with  evidence 
of  consecutive  failure  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  mechanical 
congestion  of  the  viscera  including  the  kidneys,  and  dropsy 
of  cardiac  type.  Cerebral  ha3morrhage  proves  to  have  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  a  number  of  cases.  In  other 
instances  profound  anaemia  and  dropsy  of  renal  type  are 
found  post  mortem,  by  far  most  frequently  in  association  with 
the  large  white  kidney ;  but  this  form  of  chronic  renal  disease 
more  often  proceeds  to  atrophy  and  fibrosis,  with  involvement 
of  the  vascular  system  and  heart.  The  significance  of  these 
pathological  changes  beyond  or  outside  the  kidney  itself  from 
the  therapeutic  point  of  view  is  more  easily  described  and 
appreciated  in  connexion  with  the  clinical  phenomena  and 
course  of  Bright*s  disease ;  and  it  is  by  these  that  treatment 
— in  practice  and  partly  in  theory — must  be  finally  regulated. 
We  pass  on  therefore  to  study  them  under  the  next  head. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  different  clinical  pheno- 
mena of  Bright's  disease  present  a  variety  of  meanings,  and 
would  be  dangerous  guides  if  accepted  as  direct  indications  for 
"  symptomatic  "  or  palliative  treatment  without  due  interpreta 
tion.  Some  are  manifestations  of  the  destructive  process  of 
degeneration  in  kidneys,  blood  and  vessels,  such  as  debility, 
wasting,  vomiting,  anaemia  and  renal  dropsy.  Others  are 
evidences  of  the  effort  at  compensation  which  is  being  made 
by  the  heart  and  vessels,  including  the  physical  signs  of  hyper- 
trophy, the  characters  of  the  pulse,  and  the  polyuria.     And 
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some  of  the  symptoms  like  headache  and  cerebral  hemorrhage 
have  to  be  regarded  as  unfortunate  efteets  of  this  conservati%e 
provision.  These  illustrations  show  how  cautiously  a  practi*« 
tioner  must  employ  his  clinical  observations.  Their  physio- 
logical relations  as  well  as  the  pathological  process  in  which 
they  originate  must  first  be  investigated,  and — ^as  far  aa  is 
pc^aible  with  our  present  knowledge — understood. 

The  indications  furnished  by  the  changes  in  the  urine 
correspond  with  those  which  we  have  already  discovered  in] 
association  with  the  different  pathological  forms  of  Bri^ht's 
disease.  In  the  large  white  kidney  the  diminished  urine,  high 
specific  gravity,  abundant  albumen  and  presence  of  casts  poiutj 
to  the  necessity  for  diuretics ;  in  the  granular  kidney  the  ex 
ceasive  fiow  of  pale  light  urine,  with  little  or  no  albumen  and 
few  if  any  casts,  proves  that  there  is  no  block  within  thfifl 
tubules  to  be  cleared  away>  but  that,  ou  the  other  hand*  excre- 
tion is  being  carried  on  under  abnormally  high  pressure,  a 
conchisiou  obviously  full  of  therapeutic  suggeetion  if  it  can  be 
turned  to  practical  acjcounl 

Of  the  other  morbid  characters  of  the  urine  the  one  which 
is  appreciated  most  i^eadily  and  to  which  most  iniportance 
attached  by  some  practitioners  is  albuminuria.     The  iiidicatiout 
furnished  by  albuminuria  are  still  symptomatic  only*      It  is  to 
be  regarded  solely  as  significant  of  a  pathological  state      It 
does  not  c^ill    for  direct   treatment.      Patients  do   not  die   of 
alhumiuuria  ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  suffer  much  in  direct 
consequence    of   the  dmin    of   senim    through    the    kidneys. 
Attempts  made  to  reduce   albuminuria   by  drugs,  whilst  quite 
intelligible  and  estimable,  are  therefore  unnecessary  and  not__ 
to  be  reconiniended.     Besides,  they  divert  atteutioa  from  farfl 
more  important  characters  of  the  urine  in  Bright^s  disease,  its 
volume  and  the  deficiency  of  urea;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  — 
they  have  hitherto  proved  vain — indeed  there  are  few  morbidji 
conditiuTia  of  a  plain  simple  kind  that  more  distinctly  refuse  to 
yield  to  dnigs  than  albuminuria.     Yet  this  symptom  is  not  to 
be  despised  by  the  therapeutist     On  the  contrai-y,  it  is  to  be 
regarded  faithfully  as  an  index  of  the  pathological  changes,  and 
thus  as  an  indirect  guide  to   treatment  of  most  valuable  and 
readily  available  description,  the  amount  of  albumen  in  soma 
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instances  varjing  definitely  with  the  actions  of  rest  and  diet 
and  the  use  of  certain  drugs  on  the  kidneys  and  circulation.^ 

Between  the  secretion  from  the  diseased  kidney  and  the 
blood-pressure,  however,  there  comes  the  blood  itself,  which 
must  be  next  considered.  The  anaemia  and  debility  of  Bright's 
disease  point  to  the  necessity  for  attention  to  the  blood ;  and 
the  dyspnoea  and  dropsy  are  in  part  evidences  in  the  same 
direction.  The  blood  is  both  impoverished  and  poisoned  by 
chronic  renal  disease  and  its  causes,  as  it  is  by  acute  nephritis  ; 
and  an  effort  must  be  made  to  remedy  it  in  both  respects.  Here 
we  find  a  fresh  indication  for  the  employment  of  a  carefully 
balanced  diet ;  of  iron,  of  arsenic  or  allied  drugs ;  and  of 
elimination  by  other  channels  than  the  inadequate  kidneys. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  the  phenomena  of 
high  tension  within  the  cardio-vascular  system,  one  of  the  chief 
problems  in  the  practical  management  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease.  For  our  present  purpose  we  may  safely  accept  the 
following  view  of  the  pathology  of  the  high  blood-pressure 
which  we  studied  in  more  detail  in  the  last  chapter: — The 
accumulation  of  excrementitious  materials  in  the  blood  con- 
sequent on  defective  elimination  and  the  original  causes  of  the 
kidney  disease  themselves,  such  as  hard  work  and  free  living, 
acts  on  the  vasomotor  system  and  vessels,  and  causes  active 
contraction  and  ultimately  thickening  of  the  arterial  walls.  The 
increased  peripheral  resistance  produced  in  this  way  and  by  the 
mechanical  block  in  the  kidneys,  and  very  probably  the  morbid 
condition  of  the  blood  itself  as  well,  stinmlate  the  left  ventricle, 
which  proceeds  to  hypertrophy.  The  high  blood-pressure  thus 
established  between  the  central  heart  and  the  peripheral  re- 
sistance effects  compensation  for  the  renal  inadequacy  by  a 
greatly  increased  flow  of  urine ;  which,  although  watery,  may 
carry  with  it  an  actual  excess  of  urea  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Meanwhile  the  maintenance  of  the  high  blood- 
pressure,  conservative  though  it  be,  is  both  costly  and 
dangerous.  It  often  produces  headache,  nausea,  vertigo  and 
other  symptoms  of  circulatory  disturbance ;  and  it  may  lead 
finally  by  an  unhappy  mode  of  relief  to  rupture  of  the  strained 
and  diseased  vessels,  particularly  those  of  the  brain. 

*  Sparks  and  Bruce,  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  London,  vol.  Ixii.  pp.  24^-268. 
22 
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When  we  carefully  regard  the  dififerent  factoid  of  this 
remarkable  procc&s  as  an  attempt  at  natural  relief  and  recovery 
often  ending  in  disaster,  the  position  which  we  ought  to 
attempt  to,  assume  m  the  management  of  Bright  s  disease 
becomes  obvious.  We  have  to  try  to  restore  the  normal 
amount  of  elimination  from  the  blood  (which  is  the  object  of 
the  high  pressure)  without  taxing  the  circulation  to  a  dangerous 
extent ;  without  necessitating  ttie  patient  to  live  in  so  haatanlous 
a  condition  m  a  bursting  blootl-pre.ssure.  Theureticidly  this 
end  would  be  attained  :  by  reducing  the  ingesta,  the  mechanical 
stmin  on  the  cii-culation,  and  metabolic  waste  ;  by  opening  otiier 
channels  of  excretion,  particularly  the  bowels  and  skin ;  and 
by  incrciising  the  activity  of  the  renal  tissue  that  remains 
healthy,  and  removing  intratubal  block  vrhen  it  is  present 
It  thus  appears  once  n^ore  that  in  Bright's  disease  the  food 
has  to  be  most  carefully  planned  with  I'espect  to  Ix^th  quantity 
and  kind,  alcoholic  stininleiuts  of  the  heart  and  vessels  being 
at  the  same  time  excludefh  Work  will  have  to  be  cut  down* 
The  skin  must  he  kept  in  a  state  of  the  highest  etticiencyp  and 
attention  to  this  indication  may  in%'ol\^e  wintering  iu  a  mild 
climata  Above  all,  a  free  daily  e%^acuation  of  the  bowels  must 
be  insisted  on.  as  being  not  only  eftective  but  thoroughly 
practicable.  Mild  courses  of  diuretic  drugs  are  ako  indicated* 
variously  combined  with  other  remedies  wliieh  have  to  be 
ordered,  such  as  ha^nuitinics,  absorljents  and  laxatives.  The 
occurrence  of  headache,  nausea,  epistaxiB  or  marked  increase  iu 
the  tension  of  the  pulse  will  demand  a  sharp  purge  and  low 
diet  for  a  few  days.  With  these  measui*es  will  be  comlntied 
the  use  of  potassium  itnUde  or  of  a  nitrite.  It  is  true  that 
these  dmgs  reduce  the  high  blood-pressure  without  removing 
its  cause,  but  they  do  so  quickly  and  certainly  whilst  the 
more  radical  means  are  coining  into  play.  In  former  times 
venesection  was  practised  under  these  circumstances^  and  prob- 
ably wisely,  for  it  is  plainly  indicated  when  the  condition 
b^omes  extreme*  An  important  indication  in  this  relation  is 
to  safeguard  the  organs  which  are  known  to  be  the  favourite 
seats  of  haemorrhage  from  liigh  pressure  and  vascular  degeneru* 
tion,  as  well  as  of  nutritive  failure  and  consequent  functional 
disorder.    The  brain  and  the  retina  have  to  be  specially  preserved 
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from  damage.  Comparative  rest  is  obviously  the  most  effectual 
means  of  securing  this  end,  in  addition  to  the  management  of 
the  disease  as  a  whole.  The  patient  must  be  cautioned  against 
the  ordinary  causes  which  determine  vascular  rupture,  such  as 
sudden  muscular  strain  and  excitement ;  and  the  employment 
of  the  eyes  in  reading  may  have  to  be  forbidden.  Haemoptysis, 
epistaxis,  haematemesis  or  melaena,  occurring  in  this  connexion, 
calls  for  corresponding  treatment.  Grave  harm  has  been  done 
in  some  instances  of  bleeding  from  the  lungs  by  regarding 
it  as  necessarily  of  tuberculous  origin  and  dealing  with  it 
accordingly. 

A  great  diflBculty  in  the  management  of  chronic  Bright's 
disease  is  the  maintenance  of  the  heart.  The  heavy  and 
persistent  demands  for  work  made  upon  it  by  the  increased 
peripheral  resistance,  the  disordered  blood,  and  the  diseased 
state  of  the  coronaiy  vessels,  as  well  as  the  many  possible 
causes  of  interference  with  the  nervo-muscular  structures  of  the 
hypertrophied  heart  more  familiar  to  us  in  valvular  disease, 
combine  to  induce  cardiac  failure,  as  evidenced  by  pra^cordial 
anxiety,  palpitation,  hmit  de  gaUrp,  dyspnoea,  oedema  of  the  feet 
and  presently  the  other  phenomena  of  mechanical  congestion. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  means  of  lowering  the  blood- 
pressure  just  discussed  must  be  actively  practised,  in  spite  of 
the  cardiac  depression  which  temporarily  attends  such  powerful 
measures  as  purgation  and  sw^eating.  But  the  heart  itself  is 
calling  for  direct  as  well  as  indirect  help  when  such  symptoms 
as  the  above  begin  to  make  their  ap])earance.  Compensation 
must  be  maintained,  and  restored  if  it  have  failed.  Digitalis, 
nux  vomica  and  other  cardiac  stimulants  and  tonics  are  now 
indicated  in  combination,  for  example,  with  potassium  iodide, 
as  well  as  a  more  generous  diet,  rest,  and  the  other  means  of 
treatment  described  in  the  sections  on  failure  of  the  heart 
with  valvular  disease  (p.  296). 

The  dropsy  of  nephritis  calls  for  therapeutical  attention 
from  two  sides.  In  the  first  place,  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat 
it  remedially,  by  means  directed  to  the  physiological  disturbance 
of  which  it  is  a  manifestation  ;  in  the  second  i>lace,  when  it 
becomes  urgent  it  demands  purely  palliative  treatment — to 
relieve  the  distress  and  disorder  or  possibly  to  avert  the  danger 
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which  it  entails.  The  remedial  treatment  of  true  renal  dropsy^ 
BB  distinguished  from  the  dropsy  of  cardiac  type  and  cardiac 
origin  which  often  supervenes  in  the  last  stage,  is  one  of  the 
opprobrm  medend'L  We  are  still  ignorant  of  its  pathogeny  when 
it  takes  its  characttsristic  form  of  general  anasarcap  with  or  with- 
out Bei-ous  effusions*  All  that  is  usually  done  is  to  trust  to  the 
remedies  given  in  fulfilment  of  other  indications,  and  as  far  as 
these  permit  to  employ  measures  calculated  to  improve  the 
blood,  and  the  vigour  of  the  heart  and  circulation  as  a  whole. 
Quite  recently  Dr.  William  Ewart  has  propoutided  a  novel 
and  attractive  view  of  renal  dropsy  and  its  rational  treatment*^ 
He  proposes  to  unblock  the  lymphatic  ways  which  are  choked 
by  cedema,  to  estabHsh  a  thorough  tlow  from  the  hlood  into 
the  lymphatics,  and  to  quicken  the  lymphatic  circulation,  by 
allowing  the  cedema  to  collect  on  the  lower  limbs  (by  slanting 
the  bed)  and  then  incising  or  puncturing  and  draming*  When 
the  rrdema  m  thus  l>emg  relieved,  another  channel  of  relief  b 
afforded  to  the  iugesta,  and  now  a  more  varied  and  sustain- 
ing diet  can  he  presented.  Thus  the  patient  may  soon  he 
able  to  sit  uji;  and  drugs  and  stimulants  may  he  given  with 
safety  and  with  IxUter  results.  Meanwhile  massage  would  be 
used  for  the  parts  that  are  freed  from  oedema.  The  palliative 
treatment  of  dropsy  in  Briglit's  disease  consists  in  the  employ- 
ment of  purgatives,  diuretics  and  diaplioretics  as  already  dis- 
cussed J  and  iu  the  timely  relief  of  serous  accumulations  by 
means  of  paracentesis  or  puncture. 

Ij^t  us  now  attempt  to  settle  the  very  diflScnlt  question 
of  diei  in  chi-onic  Bright's  diseasa  Wo  have  seen  that  it  is 
involved  in  the  grmt  problems  of  repairing  and  yet  not  over- 
taxing the  kidneys,  of  sustaining  and  yet  not  poisoning  tlie 
bh)od,  of  p'-eserving  the  blood-pressure  at  a  suffieiently  high 
but  not  dangerous  height,  and  of  maintaining  the  compensator}^ 
hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  We  need  not  wonder  if  the  diet  ia 
a  disease  of  such  variety  of  form  and  phase  have  been  a  subject 
of  much  divergence  of  opinion  and  repextted  discussion.  The 
gtudiog  principle  is  to  hold  a  delicate  lialance,  and  to  throw^  in 
a  weight  or  remove  one  on  either  side  as  disturbances  may 

>  Proe.  Jitnt.  Med.^Chi/*.  Soc.  London,  llcWRer.  vol*  X.  pp.  160-lSO  j  tnd  Brii. 
Med,  Ji/urn,  1898w  voL  iL  p.  18. 
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demand.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  in  the  graver 
phases  of  the  disease,  particularly  uraemia,  disposal  of  the  food 
or  its  products  is  a  more  important  consideration  than  nutri- 
tion. The  imminent  danger  is  from  relative  excess,  not  from 
deficiency.  But  it  is  also  certain  that  this  consideration  can 
be  and  often  has  been  pushed  too  far,  particularly  in  quiescent 
Bright's  disease.  Strictness  of  dieting  has  been  excessive. 
Patients  may  have  suffered  and  died  of  cardiac  failure  from 
being  deprived  of  nitrogenous  food.  The  primary  indication 
connected  with  food  and  feeding  under  all  circumstances, 
namely  nutrition,  has  been  forgotten,  and  also  the  further 
indication  for  food  as  a  means  of  repair  and  hypertrophy.^ 
The  order  of  importance  of  the  indications  fulfilled  by  diet  in 
Bright's  disease  may  l)e  thus  represented:  (1)  Food  to  be  of 
such  quantity  and  kind  that  the  nitrogenous  in-take  shall  not 
strain  the  capacity  of  the  eliminating  organs,  particularly  the 
kidneys,  whilst  supplying  the  metabolic  demands  of  the  body 
and  promoting  repair.  Therefore  caution  in  the  use  of  meats 
and  meat-preparations  and  of  alcohol :  relative  excess  of  fish, 
milk,  fets,  watery  solids,  farinaceous  materials,  vegetables  and 
fruits.  (2)  Food  to  be  digestible  in  the  widest  sense,  so  that 
it  cause  no  disturbance  in  stomach,  intestine  or  liver,  which 
would  oppress  the  heart,  increase  uric  acid  and  raise  the  vas- 
cular tension.  (3)  Food  to  present  sufficient  variety  and  bulk 
to  be  attractive.  Milk  to  be  cooked  in  different  forms  (see 
page  326);  vegetables  to  be  dressed  ;  farinas  presented  in  new 
combinations,  etc. ;  fats  presented  as  yolk  of  egg,  crisp  hot 
bacon,  cold  boiled  ham,  etc.  (4)  The  practitioner  to  be  bound 
by  no  routine  or  inflexible  rule  or  regimen :  the  more  nearly 
the  diet  approaches  that  of  health  (without  inducing  disorder) 
the  better ;  and  the  effects  of  different  foods  in  each  case  and 
in  the  different  phases  of  each  case  to  be  intelligently  observed 
and  employed  as  guides  to  treatment. 

Complications. — Secondary  congestions  and  inflammations 
of  the  lungs  and  serous  cavities,  which  are  so  often  the  immediate 
cause  or  form  of  death,  must  be  met  by  measures  directed  to 
the  local  as  well  as  to  the  primary  or  fundamental  conditions, 
particularly  leeching,  dry  and  wet  cupping  and  counter-irrita- 
*  Hale  White,  Med,'Chir.  Trans,,  London,  vol.  IxxiL  p.  301. 
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tion.  Every  possible  precaution  should  be  observed  during 
the  course  of  Bright's  disease  to  protect  the  parts  which  are 
liable  to  these  gi'ave  involvements,  particularly  from  functional 
strain  and  chill. 

Urcemia. — Whatever  its  cause  and  whatever  its  pheno- 
mena, uraemia  is  in  itself  one  great  morbid  state  and  must  be 
treated  with  promptness  as  well  as  with  thoroughness.  The 
broad  principles  which  guide  us  are :  ( 1 )  to  relieve  urgent  dis- 
order and  distress  and  avert  danger  by  measures  which  have 
an  immediate  action — palUative  treatment ;  and  (2)  to  reach  the 
causes  of  uraemia,  the  retention  of  poisonous  materials  in  the 
blood,  if  not  the  pathological  changes  in  wliich  this  originates, 
by  measures  of  a  more  radical  character  but  necessarily  less 
rapid  in  their  effects — remedial  tre^itment. 

Palliative  treatment  is  employed  in  many  different  forms. 
Convulsion  calls  for  personal  assistance  and  attention  to 
the  tongue.  If  it  be  repeated,  chloroform  is  administered, 
or  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine.  Coma  calls  directly 
for  ordinary  attention  only,  including  lateral  cubitus.  In  the 
delirium  and  terrible  restlessness  of  ura3mia  morphine  'hypo- 
dermically,  even  the  small  dose  of  j^th  of  a  grain,  is  invalu- 
able ;  and  hyoscine  sometimes  secures  temporary  quiet.  For 
voiniting  consideration  has  to  ])e  given  first  to  the  ingesta. 
Food  should  be  withheld  entirely  for  a  time,  and  wat^^r  only 
given,  sometimes  in  an  effervescent  form  with  a  little  spirit 
when  the  pulse  is  very  low,  or  as  iced  water  taken  tlirough  a 
glass  tube ;  thereafter  koumiss  or  peptonised  milk  may  be  tried 
in  teaspoonfuls  or  tahlespoonfuls,  or  enemata  of  peptonised 
milk.  By  way  of  medicines,  diluted  prussic  acid,  creosote, 
tincture  of  iodine  in  water  or  nitroglycerin  answers  in 
different  instances  of  ura'niic  vomiting,  whilst  epigastric 
applications  are  also  employed.  Eest  is  of  course  essential, 
and  is  usually  insured  by  the  prostrate  condition  of  the  patient. 
The  ordinary  morning  headache  of  chionic  nephritis  yields 
(juiekly  to  a  cup  of  liot  tea.  In  fully  developed  uraemia 
headache  is  usually  associated  with  sickness  and  relieved 
along  with  it.  Nitro;:;lycerin,  potassium  bicarbonate  in  effer- 
vescence, caffeine  as  such,  and  in  other  instances  acids  ^  afford 

^  Ralfe,  "Diseast!:^  of  Kidney,"  lS8r.,  p.  268. 
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relief,  and  so  do  local  applications  of  heat  or  cold  to  the  head. 
I)iarrha»a  is  best  left  alone  as  a  rule,  but  may  be  so  severe  as 
to  demand  arrest  by  means  of  astringents  or  even  of  opium 
cautiously  employed.     "  Uraemic  "  dyspnoea  is  of  several  types 
— renal,  cardiac  and  pulmonary — and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly ;  but  Cheyne-Stokes  respiration  and  even  orthopnoea  of 
the  most  severe  character,  with  physical  signs  of  extensive 
pulmonary   oedema,   not   infrequently   pass   otf  spontaneously 
and  as  unexpectedly  as  they  came.     The  nitrites  may  be  em- 
ployed in  these  conditions.    Wet-cupping  sometimes  gives  great 
relief  in  urgent  pulmonary  congestion  or  oedema. 

Remedial  treatment  is  intended  to  have  a  direct  and 
radical  influence  upon  the  chemical  or  structural  changes  in 
which  unemia  originates.  Venesection  is  practised  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  for  example  when  convulsions  are  persistent  as 
well  as  severe;  in  women  yod 'partxim ;^  when  the  arterial  tension 
is  excessive ;  and  in  strong  subjects  with  very  chronic  nephritis 
who  have  developed  uraemia  from  acute  renal  congestion  due 
to  free  living  and  exposure  to  cold.  The  question  should  be 
raised  in  every  instance  of  unemia  whether  the  condition  be 
not  due  to  so.me  temporary  disturbance  rather  than  to  absolute 
failure  of  the  kidneys.  More  ordinarily  the  remedial  measures 
employed  are  less  extreme,  and  belong  to  three  different  orders 
— diaphoretics,  purgatives  and  diuretics.  All  are  powerful 
and  all  are  valuable,  but  they  are  available  in  different  respects. 
In  order  of  rapidity  of  action  we  have :  diaphoretics,  purgatives, 
diuretics ;  in  order  of  certainty  of  action :  purgatives,  dia- 
phoretics, diuretics ;  in  order  of  directness  of  action  on  the 
pathologicid  causes  of  uraemia  :  diuretics,  diaphoretics,  purg- 
atives. The  practical  rule  to  follow  therefore  is  to  employ 
diaphoretics,  medicinal  and  non- medicinal,  such  as  pilo- 
carpine and  hot  air  or  vapour  baths,  in  response  to  the 
present  urgency  of  the  symptoms ;  to  order  a  smart  purgative 
at  once,  croton  oil  for  example,  as  well  as  the  daily  aperient ; 
and  to  prescribe  a  diuretic  combination,  which  is  to  be  given 
every  few  hours,  of  a  kind  that  shall  not  irritate  the  kidneys, 
that  controls  the  blood-pressure  according  to  the  indications 
present,  and  that  may  be  expected  to  come  into  play  after 
*  Grainger  Stewart,  Quain's  '*  Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  1895.  vol.  i.  p.  243,  col.ii. 
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some   hours    or    possibly    sorae    days,   [xitassium    acetate    aiul 
ioditle  with  digitxdis  Ueing  m<:>st  useful  iu  these  res|K"ct®, 

iNDiCATioxs  ¥wm  UuuKSE. — The  iiianagement  of  clironia 
Bright's  disea.se  throughout  its  course  involves  the  iutelli- 
geot  control  of  a  vast  s dries  of  contliiions^  ciix^u  instances  anil 
measures.  The  progress  of  the  diseiise  is  uncertain,  being 
diilerent  in  differeot  iostaucea ;  variahle  from  day  to  day,  or 
e%^en  h<jur  to  hour,  iu  any  given  case ;  tiUetl  witii  compHcaiions, 
of  every  kind,  of  every  possible  relation  to  eac^h  other  and  to 
the  original  disease,  mostly  of  serious  iiuport,  and  of  sudtlen 
unexjvected  development  The  practitioner  cannot  always 
cope  with  a  condition  of  this  protean  character,  oppressed  as 
he  is  at  the  same  time  with  the  knowledge  that  the  disease  ii 
eagentially  progi'essive  and  will  terniiuale  fatally  at  an  earlyl 
date,  either  suddenly  or  slowly.  But  he  can  prolong  life ;  he 
may  he  aLde  to  avert  death  when  it  apj*eur?^  to  be  imminent 
by  vonuting,  convulsions,  cardiao  failure,  pulmonary  eungcstioa 
or  serous  intlammation ;  and  he  will  sometimea  succeed  id 
re-establishing  physiological  compensation  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time  just  when  the  outlook  appears  most  hopeless^ 
In  comparatively  mild  cases,  or  during  tlic  periods  of  quies- 
cence in  the  patluilogical  process  whieli  occasionally  occur,  it 
wdll  be  our  timt  concern  to  maintain  the  elementary  functions^ 
at  least,  on  the  new  balance*  Tlien  a  cautious  trial  may  l»e 
made  of  specific,  tonic  and  otlier  remedies  such  as  arsenic, 
potassium  iodide  or  iron.  Keturn  U>  or  incrciise  of  work 
and  a  rather  more  lilieral  diet  will  certaiidy  be  suggested  by 
the  patient,  and  may  be  conditionally  permitted,  the  effect 
being  watched  on  the  urine  and  pulse,  and  the  patient  himself 
being  directed  to  retmce  his  steps  in  both  directions  if  morning 
heatlache,  nausea  or  precordial  distress  makes  its  appearance. 
In  this  connexion  it  is  important  to  recognise  the  relative  iin* 
portauee  of  the  ordiimry  symptoms  of  Bright's  disease  as  guides 
to  treatment  An  unnecessary  amount  of  anxiety  and  thought 
and  drugging  lias  no  doubt  been  devoted  to  the  albuminuria, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  rarely  calls  for  direct  treatment^ 
and  is  little  amenable  to  any  measures — ^of  a  medicinal  kind 
at  least — that  we  eau  employ*  Above  all,  the  details  of 
treatment,  the  attention  devoted  to  individual  symptoms,  and 
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the  management  of  complications  must  all  be  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  great  principles  founded  on  the  pathogeny 
of  the  disease  which  we  have  accepted  as  our  guides.  A 
severe  attack  of  epistaxis,  ending  in  anaemia,  must  not  distract 
us  from  the  dangers  of  recurrence  of  high  tension.  A  period 
of  persistent  vomiting  and  precarious  alimentation  must  not 
tempt  us  to  over-feed  the  patient  when  it  ends.  Under  cir- 
cumstances of  this  kind,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
principal  indications  which  we  have  reviewed,  and  which  may 
be  stated  thus  briefly  en  Hmim4:  to  control  the  causes  and 
the  pathological  processes  within  the  kidneys ;  to  increase  the 
activity  of  the  other  organs  of  elimination ;  to  regulate  food 
and  work,  in  relation  particularly  to  their  metabolic  products 
and  the  disi)osal  of  these ;  to  keep  a  strict  watch  on  the  pulse, 
heart,  and  other  means  of  estimating  and  regulating  the  arterial 
tension ;  to  maintain  the  heart  and  vessels  in  a  sound  state, 
and  to  increase  the  vasomotor  and  cardiac  forces  by  the  use 
of  drugs  when  they  threaten  to  fail. 

As  the  termination  of  the  disease  approaches,  and  death  is 
obviously  near,  many  modifications  will  be  required  in  the 
plan  of  treatment,  which  need  not  be  mentioned  in  detail. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

A.  Parenchymatous  Form. — General  Management, — At 
first  rest,  partly  or  entirely  indoors,  often  in  bed ;  room  warm 
but  properly  ventilated.  Later  on,  sheltered  drives  and  walks, 
and  return  to  light  indoor  occupation.  Special  caution  against 
strain  of  eyes  and  brain.  Warm  flannel  clothing.  Weather 
and  Climate, — Avoid  cold  and  damp  when  open-air  exercise  ia 
possible.  Winter  on  south  or  south-west  coast  of  England 
or  south  of  Ireland,  in  Scilly,  in  the  Channel  Islands,  on 
the  Riviera,  in  Egypt  or  in  India.  Diet  (p.  340). — Main  con- 
stituents :  Milk,  bread,  farinas,  fats,  fish,  game,  chicken,  vege- 
tables, fruit ;  half-cooked  kidney.  No  alcohol  unless  specially 
ordered.  Food  to  be  varied  in  form.  Effects  of  diet  to  be 
carefully  tested  by  urine,  pulse,  dropsy,  headache,  subjective 
state,  etc.  Medicines. — (1)  For  regular  use.  Mild  hoematinics 
and    diuretics:    (a)   Ij^    Ferri    et    Ammonii    Citratis    gr.    vi. 
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Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx,  Tincturae  Aurantii  n\,xv,  Syrupi 
Aurantii  iT^^xxx,  Aquae  ad  JL  [U.S.P.  ft  Ferri  et  Ammonii 
Citratis  gr.  vi,  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx,  Tincturae  Aurantii 
Amari  IT^^xv,  Syrupi  Aurantii  TH^xxx,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  51] 
Three  times  a  day  after  meals.  (6)  R  Ferri  Tartarati  gr.  v, 
Potassii  Tartratis  Acidi  gr.  xxv,  Glycerini  n\^x,  S}Tupi  Aurantii 
FlorLs  ni^xxx,  Aqiue  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  ft  Ferri  Tartratis  gr.  v, 
Potassii  Bitartratis  gr.  xxv,  Glycerini  ni^x,  Syrupi  Aurantii 
Floris  iTi^xxx,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  Ji.]  Three  times  a  day 
after  meals.  In  some  cases  add  specific  drugs :  (a)  ft  Liquoris 
Arsenici  Hydrochlorici  in^ii,  Liquoris  Ferri  Perchloridi  \\si, 
Liquoris  StrychniniB  Hydrochloridi  n|^i,  Glycerini  n|^xx.  Aquae 
ad  5i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Liquoris  Acidi  Arsenosi  ni^ii,  Liquoris 
Ferri  Chloridi  \\\\,  Strychninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  yj-^, 
Glycerini  ii]^xx,  Acjute  Destillatae  ad  Ji.]  Three  time^  a 
day  immediately  after  meals,  (h)  ft  Potassii  Acetatis  gr.  xx, 
Liquoris  Ferri  Acetatis  n\^x,  Liquoris  Sodii  Arsenatis  n\^ii, 
Glycerini  TT^xx,  Aqute  Aurantii  Floris  ad  Ji-  Three  times 
a  day  immediately  after  meals.  (2)  For  occasional  use. — (a) 
Purgatives. — Every  day  or  less  frequently;  according  to 
degree  of  dropsy  and  amount  of  urine :  ft  Aloini  gr.  ^,  Ex- 
tracti  Nucis  Vomicie  gr.  ^,  Pilulae  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami 
gr.  iv.  [U.S.P.  ft  Aloini  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Xucis  Vomica^ 
gr.  ;^,  Extracti  Colocynthidis  Compositi  gr.  iii,  Extracti 
HyosL'vanii  gr.  i.]  At  bedtime,  {h)  Didphoreti^s. — If  dropsy 
increase  or  urine  seriously  diminish  :  ft  Potassii  Acetatis  gr. 
XV,  Lic^uoris  Ammonii  Acetatis  3iii,  Spiritus  ^Etheris  Nitrosi 
ni^xxx,  Syrupi  Aromatici  B.P.  iTl^xxx,  A([uai  Camphoric  ad  51. 
Every  four  hours.  Or  ft  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx,  Liquoris  Am- 
monii Citratis  IxP.  [Liquoris  Ammonii  Acetatis,  U.S.P.]  ."^ii, 
Spiritus  .Etheris  Nitrosi  rr^xxx,  Syrupi  Limonis  il|^xxx,  Aqute 
Camphone  ad  5i.      Every  four  hours. 

Mfdsurrs  for  occasional  use. — 1.  For  Headache:  Pest  in 
darkened  room.  Cold  U^  head ;  or  very  hot  sponge  to  head. 
A  cup  of  fresh  hot  tea.  A  saline  purgative  (see  above),  {a)  ft 
Li([Uoris  Trinitrini  rn^i-llLii,  Aqiue  Ji.  [U.S.P.  ft  Spiritus 
Glonoini  n|^i-ii,  Ac^iue  5i.]  At  once.  (//)  ft  Catfeinae 
Citratis  gr.  v,  Sodii  Benzoatis  gr.  viii,  Li([uoris  Trinitrini 
n|^J,  Syrupi   Posai  11]^ xv,  Acjuie  ad    5i.      [U.S.P.   ft  Caffeina'. 
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Citratis  gr.  v,  Sodii  Benzoatis  gr.  viii,  Spiritus  Glonoini  Ti\^|-, 
Syrupi  Bosse  ni^xv.  Aquae  DestiUatse  ad  gi.]    Every  four  hours. 

2.  For  Urcemic  ConvtUsions  (p.  342).  —  Attend  to 
tongue.  Give  immediately  (1)  a  powerful  cathartic :  (a)  IJ 
Olei  Crotonis  \[\i.  To  be  mixed  with  a  little  butter  and 
smeared  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  (h)  l^  Pulveris  Elaterini 
CJompositi  gr.  i-ii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Triturationis  Elaterini  gi\  \-^^ 
At  once.  (2)  A  rapid  diaphoretic  :  (a)  ft  Pilocarpinse  Nitratis 
gr.  -j^,  Aqme  m^x.  At  once,  hypodermically.  (6)  The  hot 
air  bath  for  15  to  20  minutes,  (c)  The  vapour  bath  for  15 
minutes,  (d)  The  hotwater  bath  (110°.120°  F.)  for  30 
minutes  —  the  patient  sipping  cold  water,  if  conscious; 
followed  by  dry  packing.  (3)  -4  rapid  diuretic :  Free  drink- 
ing of  hot  water  or  hot  weak  tea ;  an  enema  of  one  or  two 
pints  of  warm  water. — Hot  fomentations  to  loins. — Cupping 
loins. — If  convulsions  return  :  (a)  administer  chloroform  by 
inhalation.  (6)  Give  morphine  gr.  ^-^  hypodermically. 
Or  (c)  venesect  to  1 2  or  1 6  fl.  oz.  in  case  of  very  high  tension 
and  robust  frame. 

3.  For  Ura'mic  Coma  (p.  342). — Persevere  with  dia- 
phoretics and  purgatives,  as  above. 

4.  For  Urcemic  Restlessness  and  DeliHum  (p.  342). — 
All  the  above  diaphoretics  and  purgatives  and  a  hypodermic 
injection  of  morphine  gr.  ^^^-\.  Or  ft  Hyoscina?  Hydro- 
bromidi  B.P.  [Hyoscime  Hydrobromatis  U.S.P.]  gr.  ^jj> 
Hypodermically,  dissolved  in  TH^v  of  distilled  water. 

5.  For  Urcemic  Vomiting  (p.  342). — Withhold  food  at 
first.  Water  iced  or  quite  hot  in  sips.  Half  a  teaspoonful 
of  brandy  in  a  tablespoon  fid  of  effervescing  water.  Gastric 
sedatives:  (a)  ft  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti  TH^iii,  Spiritus 
Ammoniai  Aromatici  n|^xx,  Aqute  ad  5i.  Ever}'  two  hours,  (h) 
ft  Tincturse  lodi  TT^iii,  Aquae  ad  gi.  Every  hour,  (c)  ft 
Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.]  To 
be  placed  under  the  tongue,  (d)  ft  Injectionis  Morphina* 
Hj'podermicae  ni^ii-iv.  [U.S.P.  ft  ilorphinse  Tartratis  gr. 
-j^-^,  Aquae  Destillat^  TTl^'-]  Subcutaneously.  (e)  Mustard 
to  epigastrium.  Later  on :  feed  with  peptonised  milk  or 
koumiss  in  tablespoon fuls ;  weak  milky  tea 
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6.  For  Uroemic  Diarrhoea :  see  p.  343. 

7.  For  Insomnia. — (a)  IJ  Paraldehydi  rn^lx-ni^xc,  Misturte 
Amygdalae  ad  gii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Paraldehydi  in^lx-!T\^xc,  Emul- 
sioiiis  Amygdalai  ad  Jii.]  At  bedtime,  {li)  ft  Sulphonalis 
gr.  XX.  In  hot  broth  at  5  P.M.  (c)  ft  Ammonii  Bromidi 
gr.  X,  Potassii  Bromidi  gr.  v,  Chloralamidi  gr.  xx,  Tinettme 
Aurantii  lH^xv,  Syrupi  Aurantii  n|^xxv,  Aquae  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Ammonii  Bromidi  gr.  x,  Potassii  Bromidi  gr.  v,  Chloralamidi 
gr.  XX,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Amari  TH^xv,  Syrupi  Aurantii  n\^xxv> 
Aquae  Destillatae  ad  si.]     At  bedtime. 

8.  For  Urmmic  DyspiioRa  ("  Asthma ").  —  (a)  ft  Amyl 
Nitritis  TH^v.  To  be  inhaled  from  a  crushed  capsule,  {h)  ft 
Liquoris  Ethyl  Nitritis  B.P.  ni^xxx.  To  be  given  in  1  fl.  oz. 
of  water,  (c)  ft  Liquoris  Trinitrini  Ti\^i,  Aquae  §i.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Spiritus  Glonoini  TT\^i,  Aquae  Destillatae  Si.]  At  once,  (rf) 
Non-medicinal  measures,  see  p.  343. 

Treatment  of  Excessive  Dropsy  (p.  339). — Paracentesis 
or  subcutaneous  punctures  with  strict  antiseptic  precautions. 

Treatment  of  Secondary  Inflammations. — See  Acute  Peri~ 
carditis,  p.  280 ;  Pleurisy,  p.  399  ;  Acute  Pneumonia,  p.  408  ; 
Acute  Bright' s  Disease,  p.  318. 

B.  Interstitial  Form. — General  Management — Eest  of 
kidneys,  arteries,  heart,  brain.  Muscular  exercise  very 
moderate ;  occasionally  complete  rest  or  relief  from  work 
according  to  circumstances,  and  severity  and  stage  of  disease 
(p.  3o8).  Reside iKC,  Clothing,  Climate:  as  for  parenchymatous 
form  (p.  o45).  Diet  (p.  340). — Spare  in  quantity.  Chief 
constituents :  farinaceous  foods,  including  bread ;  vegetables, 
fisli,  chicken  and  game,  mutton  and  beef  sparingly,  butter 
and  fats  freely,  sub-acid  fruits,  milk  moderately,  tea,  coft'ee, 
cocoa.      Xo  alcohol  unless  specially  ordered. 

Medic inrs. — (1)  In  early  stages  (p.  338):  none;  or  mild 
ha^Tiiatiiiic  tonics  in  different  combinations:  (a)  ft  Liquoris 
Ferri  Acetatis  w\x,  Potassii  Acetatis  gr.  xx,  Aquic  ad  .^i. 
Three  times  a  day  after  meals.  {h)  ft  Ferri  Tartarati 
gr.  viii,  Licjuoris  Arseniailis  m^iii,  Ai^uit?  Chloroform!  ad  ^i. 
[U.S.P.  ft  Ferri  Tartratis  gr.  viii,  Liquoris  Potassii  Arsenitis 
l]|^iii,  Aquic  Chloroforini  ."iv,  A([ua^  Destillatae  ad  3!.]  Three 
times   a   day  immediately  after  meals.  —Occasional  morning 
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saline  purgative:  (a)  1^  Magnesii  Sulphatis  Effervescentis 
B.P.  -|-1  oz.,  Aquae  SviiL  (ft)  An  aperient  mineral  water. 
— A  vascular  depressant  for  high  arterial  tension  (p.  338): 
(a)  R  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  v,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv, 
Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  ii,  Sodii  Sulphatis  gi*.  xxx,  Aquae 
Camphorae  5i«  Three  times  a  day  three  hours  after  meals. — 
(6)  ft  Liquoris  Trinitrini  TH^ii,  Aquae  §i.  [U.S.P.  R  Spiritus 
Glonoini  n^ii.  Aquae  Destillatae  gi.]  Two  tablespooufuls 
three  times  a  day. — (2)  In  later  stages  (p.  339),  a  vaseidar 
depressant  and  cardiac  tonic  for  disposition  to  failure  of 
heart :  ft  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  v,  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx,  Am- 
monii Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Tincturae  Digitalis  ni^v-x,  Tincturae 
Nucis  Vomicae  Ti\^v,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  gi.  Every  four  hours, 
after  meals.  —  For  cardiac  distress  and  dyspnoea:  (a)  IJ 
Spiritus  -^theris  TTl^xxx,  Spiritus  Amraoniae  Aromatici  tt\^xxx, 
Tincturae  Aurantii  i^^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Spiritus  -flitheris  ni^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici 
TH^xxx,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Amari  ni^xx,  Aqu*  Camphorae  oii, 
Aquae  Destillatae  ad  si.]  When  required.  (6)  ft  Liquoris 
Strychninae  Hydrochloridi  ll\^iii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Strychninae 
Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^^,  Aquae  Destillatae  TTl^x.]  Hypodermically. 
— A  cardio-vascular  diuretic  for  dropsy  of  cardiac  type  (p. 
339):  ft  Tincturae  Digitalis  TH^x-xv,  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  v, 
Potassii  Acetatis  gr.  xx,  Infusi  Scoparii  B.P.  ad  gi.  Every 
four  hours,  after  meals.  See  also  Heart ;  Failure  of  Com- 
pensation, p.  315. — For  Dropsy,  see  p.  339. — For  occasional 
use  in  uraemia,  etc,  see  Parenchymatous  Form  (p.  346). 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 
GRAVEL  AND  URINARY  CALCULUS. 

A  STUDY  of  the  natural  history  of  gravel  and  urinary  calculus 
from  the  therapeutical  point  of  view  serves  to  convince  the 
student  in  a  peculiarly  interesting  way  of  the  importance  of 
attention  to  aetiological  indications.  Once  formed,  urinary 
calculus  is  an  inert  mass  which  can  only  be  treated  mechanically. 
What  appears  to  be  other  treatment,  the  pursuit  of  its  chemical 
constituents  by  means  of  solvents,  proves  to  be  really  preven- 
tion of  further  deposit  by  attention  to  the  causes  of  precipita- 
tion. But  for  all  this,  it  is  a  highly  instructive  consideration 
that  prevention  does  not  come  too  late  even  when  the  disease 
is  ah'eady  in  existence.  We  shall  presently  find  that  the  chief 
part  of  treatment  in  renal  calculus  from  the  medical  side  is 
directed  against  the  conditions  in  which  it  originated,  although 
it  may  have  been  in  existence  for  twenty  years,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  still  at  work  aggravating  it  and  promoting  its  re- 
crudescence. In  this  connexion  also  the  treatment  of  calculus 
cannot  but  impress  tlie  student  with  a  sense  of  the  remote- 
ness of  causes  from  the  disease  in  certain  instances,  calculus 
proving  like  Bright's  disease  to  be  as  it  were  an  affection 
thrust  upon  the  kidneys  by  disorders  of  digestion  and  meta- 
bolism ;  and  he  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  therefore  the 
importance  of  breadth  of  view  in  approaching  its  therapeutics. 
He  will  also  learn  under  this  heading  the  extreme  value  of 
close,  exact,  discriminating  ol>servation  of  clinical  phenomena, 
extending  possibly  over  months  or  years,  in  affording  clear 
indications,  and  the  vaKie  also  of  deliberate  action. 

The  disease  known  as  gravel  or  calculus  occupies  two  stages: 
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first,  the  deposit  of  solids  from  the  urine  within  the  urinary 
tract,  an  affair  of  chemistry ;  second,  the  pathological  ett'ects 
of  the  deposit  on  the  structures  around  it.  It  is  useful  to 
keep  these  stages  mostly  apart  in  discussing  the  subject.  The 
l^athogeny  of  the  different  kinds  of  gravel — uric  acid,  calcium 
oxalate,  phosphates,  etc. — is  naturally  different ;  and  of  some 
of  the  kinds  it  is  still  obscure.  We  shall  confine  the  present 
discussion  to  the  two  kinds  which  are  the  most  common,  uric 
acid  calculus  and  calcium  oxalate  calculus,  with  a  few  references 
to  phosphatic  crusts  and  to  the  fusible  calculus  of  secondary 
origin. 

Uric  Acid  Gravel  and  Calculus. 

-(Etiological  Indications.  —  For  a  great  part  of  the 
exact  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  origin  of  uric  acid 
gravel  and  calculus  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  Sir  William 
Roberts,  whose  account  of  the  pathogeny  of  this  affection  will 
be  followed  closely  in  the  present  discussion.^ 

The  disease  consists  in  the  premature  liberation  of  uric 
acid  from  chemical  combination  (urates)  and  its  precipitation 
within  the  urinary  tract,  where  it  may  prove  the  cause  of 
much  distress  and  provoke  a  number  of  serious  pathological 
changes.  When  this  decomposition  and  precipitation  occur, 
either  the  urine  is  passed  sparkling  with  minute  crystals 
of  uric  acid,  as  we  often  find  in  children ;  or  showers  of 
"  cayenne  pepper  gi-ains  "  come  down  in  the  water — gravel ; 
or  the  crystals  are  agglomerated,  constituting  a  calculus. 
The  conditions  of  the  urine  which  tend  to  accelerate  the 
precipitation  of  uric  acid  are  chiefly :  high  acidity,  high  per- 
centage of  uric  acid,  poverty  in  saline  constituents,  and  low  pig- 
mentation. Of  these  the  most  important  is  the  grade  of  acidity .^ 
The  origin  of  gravel  in  hyperacidity  of  the  urine  connects  this 
disorder  with  an  excess  of  animal  food  ;^  with  infrequent  large 
meals  ;*  with  prolonged  muscular  exercise,^  and  with  hepatic 

^  **  Uric  Acid  Gravel  and  Gout,"  1892. 

*  Roberts,  <yp.  cit.  p.  54. 

•  Halliburton,  **  Chemical  Physiology,"  p.  714. 

*  Roberts,  op.  cit.  p.  66. 

•  Halliburton,  loc.  cit. 
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and  digestive  disorders.^  A  high  percentage  of  uric  acid  is  a 
readily  intelligible  factor  of  gravel,  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  confound  with  high  percentage  a  simple  excess  of  visible 
uric  acid  in  the  urine.  The  urine  after  meals  is  indeed  rich 
in  uric  acid,  but  it  does  not  fall  out ;  and  the  total  quantity 
of  uric  acid  excreted  'per  diem  may  be  in  excess  without 
deposit.  On  the  other  hand,  gravel  may  be  formed  when  uric 
acid  is  only  in  normal  amount  in  the  urine,  or  even  less  than 
normal.  Still,  other  things  being  equal,  an  absolute  excess  of 
uric  acid  does  favour  its  precipitation ;  and  therefore,  as  Sir 
William  Roberts  says,  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  uric  acid 
excretion  is  an  important  therapeutical  indication.*  These 
disturbances  in  the  excretion  of  uric  acid,  as  far  as  they  are 
understood,  appear  to  be  referable  to  large  eating,  particularly 
of  food  rich  in  proteid  materials,*  to  alcohol,  to  insufficient  con- 
sumption of  water,  and  to  sedentary,  worrying  mental  occupa- 
tions; and  they  are  closely  connected  with  those  functional 
disturbances  of  the  liver  and  digestive  organs  and  of  meta- 
bolism generally  which  constitute  "  lithaemia"  *  In  this  re- 
lation inheritance  has  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  concentration 
of  the  urine  secreted  during  the  night,  consequent  on  slowness 
of  circulation,  recumbency,  rest  and  fasting  specially  favours 
the  occurrence  of  precipitation  at  that  time. 

It  would  appear  then  that  the  principal  circumstances 
to  be  kept  before  us  when  we  are  in  searcli  of  ^etiological 
indications  for  the  prevention  and  remedy  of  gravel  are  con- 
nected with  eatin<ij  and  drinking,  wliilst  the  influences  of 
bodily  exercise  and  of  the  mind  on  the  alimentary  and 
metabolic  processes  are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Fortunately, 
we  have  more  control  over  the  intake  of  food  than  over 
any  other  function  ;  and  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  remote 
orij^in  of  gravel  ])nts  us  in  a  position  to  prevent  it  if  our 
assistance  be  souglit  in  time  and  strictly  followed.  The 
most  important  instructions  that  can  be  given  to  the  actual 

^  Murchison,  "Diseases  of  the  Liver,"  p.  031. 

-  Roberts,  oj).  cit.  }».  59. 

»  Roberts,  r);>.  cit.  i.p.  60  and  122;  Hamilton,  ''Text-Book  of  Pathology," 
1894,  vol.  ii.  i*.  339. 

^  Murcliison,  op.  cit.  ]».  629,  and  seriatim;  Coats,  ** Pathology,"  2nd  ed. 
1889,  p.  851  ;  Oliver,  "Bedside  Urine  Testing,"  1885,  pp.  76,  79. 
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oxr  probable   subject  of   gravel  as  regards  his  diet  are  two: 
first,  to   eat    little  —  of   anything;    second,  to    drink   much 

of  water.     At  least  four  small  and  light  meals  should  be 

t^ken  a  day,  of  simple,  ordinarily  mixed,  digestible  food ;  and 
plenty  of  some  light  beverage  should  be  drunk  towards  or  at 
the  end  of  each  meal,  the  best  being  water  at  luncheon  and 
dinner,  tea  and  coffee  (properly  prepared)  at  the  other  meals. 
-A  draught  of  water  night  and  morning  is  also  necessary :  at 
liight  cold,  and  perhaps  sparkling ;  in  the  morning  in  the  form 
of  a  large  cup  of  hot  water  or  weak  tea.     The  ordinary  English 
liabit  of  drinking  one  or  two  glasses  of  claret  or  a  glass  of  ale 
ii?ith  a  large  meal,  and  no  water,  is  particularly  to  be  forbidden. 
If  these  simple  directions  be  observed,  it  will  often  be 
Tinnecessary,   and    it   would    be    unwise,  to    dwell    upon  the 
individual  foods  to  be  eaten  and  avoided.     But  if  dyspepsia, 
the  state  of   the  urine,  lumbar    pain,  and    other   manifesta- 
tions of  gravel  indicate  the  need  for  more  strict  attention  in 
this  direction,  such  articles  of  diet  must  be  removed  or  reduced 
as  are  notoriously  likely  to  produce  heavy  acid  urine — excess 
of  meat,  pastry,  milk  as  a  beverage  or  largely  in  any  form, 
oatmeal,  and  wine  even  in  moderation.     The  patient  should  be 
instructed  to  eat  chicken,  game   and   other   w^hite   meats   in 
moderation,  fish,  farinaceous  foods  freely,  vegetables  and  fruits, 
with  which  he  may  satisfy  his  cravings,  and  to  drink  water 
freely  in  any  wholesome  form.      But  he  must  be  dissuaded 
from  continual  attention  to   the   details  of  his  meals.      Self- 
observation   is    peculiarly    likely    to    be   indulged    in  by  the 
subject  of  gravel,  to  increase  his  anxiety  and  dei)ression,  and 
thus  to  aggravate  the  disease.      So  important  is  it  to  secure 
wholesome  nervous  influences  in  this  affection,  and  to  leave 
the  automatic   processes   of  nutrition    to  themselves,  that  in 
the  treatment  of  many  of  the  subjects  of  gravel   it  is   better 
practice    to    order   simply   small  mixed    digestible    meals   in 
general  terms,  and  abundance  of  water,  than  to  particularize 
and    dwell    on    this    kind    and     that    kind    of    food    to    be 
avoided.     Children   should    be    taught    to  eat   freely  of   salt 
with    their    food    and    thus    overcome    an    important    factor 
in    lithuria,    poverty    in    salines.       At    the    same    time    the 
digestive  and    hepatic    functions   may    demand    attention  by 
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meaua  of  simple  alkalme  and  stomEchic  combinations  before 
uiealSj  and  occasional  mercurial  and  other  purgatives  and 
cholagogues.  Careful  instructiona  wiU  be  called  for  on 
the  Bubjects  of  exercise,  baths,  clothing  and  mental  occu-  M 
pation.  Occasionally  tonics  and  alteratives  such  as  mix  fl 
vomica,  ([uiniiie  and  arsenic  will  be  given  with  jud^ent^ 
that  is,  with  due  respect  to  the  activity  of  the  elementary 
functions  of  digestion  and  eliniiuation. 

If  these  measbrea  fail,  as  they  very  often  do,  the  acidity 
of  the  urine  must  be  reduced  by  means  of  alkalis.  Mild 
alkaline  eonipounda,  such  as  potassium  citrate,  may  then  be 
giveiL  Or  an  alkaline  table  water  may  be  ordered,  such  as  Vichy» 
Bihn,  Apollinaris,  Rosbach,  etc.,  of  which  the  patient  may  con- 
sume a  large  tumbler  after  each  meat-meal,  as  weU  as  another 
at  t»ed-time,  and  a  fourth  in  the  early  morning  combined 
occasionally  with  a  little  aperient  water  such  as  Paibiiiat  In 
this  connexion  we  appreciate  the  great  value  of  Sir  William 
Koberts*  suggestion  for  the  prevention  of  gravel  in  cases  where 
the  disposition  persists  for  long  periods  and  much  drugging 
is  undesirable :  to  leave  the  day  to  take  ciire  of  itself,  and  _ 
safeguai-d  the  night  by  ordering  the  alkaline  draught  at  bed*  ■ 
time  only,  so  as  to  neutralise  the  increased  disposition  to 
uric  acid  deposit  during  sleep.  In  bad  c^ses  this  draught 
may  be  repeated  during  the  night  when  the  patient  has  a  call 
to  urinate  or  is  roused  by  pain,  or  even  during  the  day— in 
the  forenoon  and  late  afternooru  It  is  not  necessary  and  _ 
certainly  it  is  not  desirable  to  alkalinise  the  nrin©  in  chronic  f 
gr.ivel :  only  to  reduce  the  acidUy  and  take  advantage  of 
the  associated  diuresis.  The  depression  and  disposition  to 
phosphatic  deposit  which  attend  the  free  administration  of 
potassium  nnist  not  be  disregarded.  Piperazin  is  sometime 
employed  insteiwl  of  the  older  drugs.  When  the  antacid 
treatment  has  been  continued  a  few  days,  the  disposition  of 
the  urioe  to  early  deposit  of  uric  acid  is  tested;  and  the 
method  continued,  modified  in  severity,  or  stopped,  according 
to  the  result  obtained.  All  the  other  measures  must  be 
strictly  obsen^ed  for  a  considerable  time,  however ;  and  the 
re-appearance  of  symptoms  would  indicate  the  necessity  to 
letum  to  the  alkali  at  bed-tinia 
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Certain  natural  mineral  waters,  such  as  those  of  Vichy, 

ATals,  Bilin  and  Neunahr  in  the  old  world  and  tlie  Bladon  and 

tte   Sheldon   Springs  in   the   United  States,  contain  in  very 

"^^eak  solution  the  alkaline  salts  which  are  indicated  for  the 

treatment  of  uric  acid  gravel.     Other  powerful  waters  containing 

sulphates,  such  as  those  of  Carlsbad  and  Tarasp   in   Europe 

and  the  Bedford  Springs  in  North  America,^  fulfil  associated 

indications.     But  a  "  course  "  at  a  well-conducted  spa  consists  of 

much  more  than  the  administration  of  the  saline  constituents 

of  its  waters.     An  enormous  amount  of  fluid  is  passed  through 

the    kidneys,  washing  out    particles   of   gravel   and   possibly 

bringing  down  by  its  very  weight  any  calculus  that  is  present ; 

indeed  a  third  class  of  waters  which  prove  highly  efficacious 

in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  the  carbonated  earthy  waters 

of  Contrex^ville,  Wildungen  and  allied  springs,  can  have  but 

little  other  action  than   this.     At  the  same  time   the  patient 

enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  a  complete  change.     He  is  strictly 

dieted,  takes  a  rational  amount  of  rest  and  exercise,  is  free 

from  worry,  and  is  encouraged  and  benefited  by  the  occasional 

appearance  of  particles  in  the  urine. 

The  principles  of  treatment  which  thus  flow  solely  from*  a 
study  of  the  aetiology  of  uric  acid  gravel  are  applicable  under  three 
sets  of  circumstances.  First,  when  gravel  occurs  or  calculus 
already  exists,  in  order  to  prevent  aggregation,  growth,  or 
multiplication.  The  improvement  that  follows  this  line  of 
purely  preventive  treatment  is  sometimes  remarkabla  As  the 
means  employed  cannot  have  any  direct  effect  on  the  stone,  it 
will  become  clear  to  us  how  much  the  calculous  disposition 
with  its  attendant  disorders  of  digestion,  liver  and  nervous 
system,  independently  of  the  actual  presence  of  the  calculus 
itself,  has  to  do  with  the  production  of  what  are  called  the 
symptoms  of  stone  in  the  kidney ;  and  how  many  of  these  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  not  difficult  to  remove.  Proper  dieting, 
the  restoration  of  a  moderate  degree  of  acidity  of  urine,  free 
diuresis,  and  properly  balanced  rest  and  exercise  will  remove 
in  great  measure  the  local  distress  and  the  depression  and 
debility.  Secondly,  these  principles  are  to  be  observed  after 
*  Osier,  **  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  3rd  ed.  p.  896. 
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the  successful  passage  of  calculus  or  its  removal  by  oi>erationi 
to  prevent  recurrence.  Thirdly,  they  should  be  more  resj)ected 
than  is  the  case  at  present  in  the  cliildreti  of  the  subjects  of  fl 
calculus,  in  order  to  protect  them  in  time  from  tlie  dei»o«it 
of  gravel  which  is  liable  to  occur  insidiously  in  the  kidney^ 
particularly  during  dcliilitating  illnesses*  In  a  diseaae  8a 
definitely  recurrent  as  calculus*  so  definitely  hereditary,  and 
at  tlie  same  time  so  distressing  and  serious,  there  ought  to 
be  no  hesitation  in  the  employment  of  the  abundant,  I 
simple  and  efficient  measures  which  we  have  reviewed. 
It  is  highly  important  that  tlie  family  practitioner  should 
impress  these  considerations  ou  the  parents  of  children 
liable  to  stone,  especially  in  particular  porta  of  the  country 
where  the  diseaae  is  recognised  as  conmion. 

Pathological  Indications.- — Once  formed,  uric  acid  coo- 
cretions  occupy  a  ix>sitton  in  the  substance  of  the  kidney, 
the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  the  ureter  or  the  bladder ;  and  there 
they  simply  produce  the  pathological  effects  of  a  foreign  boily,  ■ 
Witliin  the  renal  tissue  they  are  rarely  found,  imbedded  more  or 
less  firmly,  and  producing  irritation  and  atrophy  of  the  parts 
around  and  occasional  hamiorrhage.  In  the  pelvis  a  calculus 
gi^DWS  by  accretion  of  fresh  urinary  deposit  in  the  presentre  of 
mucus  and  blood.  Here  it  is  much  more  movable  tluin  in 
the  substance  of  the  kidney;  and  pyelitis  of  ever)*  degree, 
pitjgressive  atrophy  of  the  i>apinic  and  occasional  ha-morrhage 
ai*e  the  characteristic  results,  whilst  risk  of  its  descent  into 
the  ureter  is  imminent,  Surgical  interference  or  other  causes 
of  cystitis,  often  in  connexion  with  a  previous  stone,  may 
originate  bacterial  infection,  with  ammoniacal  decomposition  of 
urine,  which  ascends  to  the  pelvis  and  establishes  a  foul 
pyelitis  and  a  deposit  of  secondary  fusilile  crusis  on  the 
original  calculus  as  nucleus,  indefinitely  increasing  the  size  of 
it  and  the  gi'avity  of  the  condition.  Once  in  the  ureter,  a 
calculus  is  usually  conducted  safely  into  the  bladder;  but  it 
may  hecome  arrested  temporarily  or  impacted  permanently 
here,  and  set  up  local  disease  and  hydronephrosis.  Arrived 
at  t!ie  bladder  calculus  is  within  easy  reach  of  tlie  surgeoiu 

These  pathological  facts  afford  many  valuable  indications. 

'  Pye^SmitL,  *'  Etiology  of  Diaeaw/"  1S95,  p.  7, 
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A  calculus  imbedded  in  the  renal  substance  or  wedged  into 
one  of  the  calyces  might  be  fixed  there  in  the  hope  of  its 
becoming  encapsulated  and  latent ;  an  attempt  might  be  made 
to  dissolve  it ;  its  discharge  by  the  ureter  might  be  promoted ; 
or  lastly,  it  might  be  removed  bodily  by  the  surgeon. 

Nephrolithotomy  is  now  a  highly  successful  operation  in 
suitable  cases,  the  selection  of  which  involves  many  con- 
siderations ;  and  it  ought  always  to  be  seriously  entertained. 
When  removal  is  not  adopted  as  a  means  of  cure,  fixation 
holds  out  some  prospect  of  success;^  but  it  appears  to 
be  seldom  practised.  The  method  involves  a  protracted 
period  of  absolute  rest  in  bed,  and  the  result  is  doubtful 
Solution  also  may  be  said  to  be  rarely  attempted  nowadays, 
as  distinguished,  that  is,  from  the  measures  already  discussed 
for  preventing  actual  growth.^  Free  water- drinking  is  the 
method  adopted  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  and  it 
is  sometimes  rewarded  with  the  discharge  of  one  or  more 
calculi,  particularly  if  the  method  be  practised  systematically 
at  a  recognised  spa,  such  as  Contrex^ville  or  Vittel.  Very 
often  we  do  none  of  these  things,  but  advise  the  patient  to 
let  well  alone,  particularly  if  stone  formation  appear  to  have 
been  developed  at  or  after  middle  life  and  to  be  still  active, 
as  distinguished  from  the  formation  of  a  single  calculus  dating 
from  childhood. 

Whether  the  stone  be  removed  or  no,  there  is  an  obvious 
pathological  indication  for  the  relief  of  pyelitis  by  means  of 
diet  and  drugs  calculated  to  soothe,  disinfect,  repair  and 
thoroughly  flush  the  inflamed  mucous  membrane.  Bland 
watery  fluids  should  be  freely  consumed,  including  distilled 
water  and  infusions  or  decoctions  of  linseed,  triticum  repens, 
uva  ursi,  buchu  or  barley.  The  abundant  flow  of  urine  that 
follows  will  wash  and  drain  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter,  and  at 
the  same  time  will  have  the  invaluable  effect  of  preventing 
fresh  agglomeration  of  uric  acid  with  the  inflammatory  pro- 
ducts. Borates  and  benzoates  are  the  most  satisfactory 
urinary  disinfectants ;  and  are  urgently  indicated  when 
ammoniacal  decomposition  has  been  set  up,  with  foul  pyelitis 

^  Owen  Rees,  "Croonian  Lectures,"  1856,  p.  77. 
'  Roberts,  op,  cit.  p.  55. 
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and  a  secondary  growth  of  fusible  phosphates  on  the  surface  of 
the  calculus.  Under  these  circumstances,  particularly  if  pyo- 
nephrosis have  developed,  the  grave  operations  of  nephrotomy 
and  nephrectomy  have  to  be  considered.  If  they  be  rejected, 
much  relief  may  be  obtained  from  daily  massage  of  the  renal 
tumour  so  as  to  assist  natural  drainage ;  warm  support  of  the 
belly  and  loins  with  a  flannel  binder ;  avoidance  of  exposure 
to  cold  and  wet;  comparative  rest  from  work,  but  gentle 
exercise  in  the  erect  posture ;  a  more  generous  diet,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  purulent  discharge,  but  including  an  abund- 
ance of  liquids ;  and  the  administration  of  tonic  drugs  as 
required. 

When  a  stone  is  engaged  in  the  ureter  the  principal  indica- 
tions are  of  a  clinical  kind,  and  they  will  be  discussed  imme- 
diately under  the  proper  head. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  clinical  characters  of  renal 
calculus  which  furnish  special  indications  for  treatment  are 
pain  and  suffering  generally,  of  great  variety  of  character 
and  severity ;  impairment  of  the  general  health  and  strength ; 
and  disturbances  of  the  urine  and  of  urination.  The  persistent 
wearing  ache  in  the  lumbar  region  characteristic  of  calculus 
lying  in  the  pelvis,  with  its  occasional  exacerbations  by  many 
circumstances,  accompanied  with  nausea  or  actual  sickness  and 
depression,  should  be  controlled  by  rest,  warmth,  simple  and 
nutritious  but  unstimulating  diet,  nervous  relaxation  with 
cheerful  encouraging  surroundings,  and  local  applications, 
support,  pressure,  friction,  etc.  Internal  anodynes  should  be 
avoided  if  the  pain  be  tolerable.  Individual  patients  gradually 
learn  what  they  must  avoid  and  what  they  may  do  in  order 
to  prevent  or  remove  discomfort.  •  If  the  pxin  render  life  a 
burden,  the  pathological  indication  for  operation  is  strengthened, 
and  it  is  usually  under  these  circumstances  that  operation  is 
resorted  to. 

Paroxysms  of  violent  pain  constitute  renal  colic,  whether 
the  calculus  be  enga<,'ed  in  tlie  ureter  or  no.  Palliative  indica- 
tions are  now  paramount :  pain  must  be  immediately  controlled, 
the  patient  rescued  from  a  state  of  collapse,  restlessness  and 
vomiting  arrested  ;  l)ut  at  the  same  time  the  safe  passage  of 
the  stone  is  to  be  promoted.      Morphine  combined  with  atro- 
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pine  hypodermically  is  here  the  sovereign  remedy,  the  size 
and  the  frequency  of  the  dose  being  sufficient  to  arrest  pain 
and  secure  rest  and  quiet,  if  not  actual  sleep,  whilst  sickness 
ceases  and  the  circulation  is  restored.  Chloroform  is  some- 
times required.  Inversion  and  shaking  have  given  relief  in 
some  instances;  in  other  instances  gentle  friction  along  the 
course  of  the  ureter.  Hot  local  applications,  a  prolonged 
hot  bath  and  large  waim  water  enemata  are  means  of  increas- 
ing the  sense  of  relief  and  comfort  and  assisting  the  stone  to 
escape.  The  general  body-heat  will  be  restored  and  main- 
tained by  the  same  and  other  familiar  measures,  including 
abundance  of  warm  fluids  (in  some  instances  with  the  addition 
of  spirits)  as  drinks,  which  fulfil  the  second  indication  by 
promoting  the  pressure  of  urine  upon  the  calcillus  and  washing 
out  the  blood  and  mucus.  Persistent  vomiting  sometimes 
demands  the  administration  of  food  and  stimulants  per  rectum. 
A  continuance  of  pain  may  call  for  repetition  of  the  morphine ; 
and  the  local  applications  and  free  consumption  of  diluents 
should  be  kept  up  for  some  days,  along  with  an  alkaline 
diuretic  mixture.  In  attacks  of  gravel  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment is  indicated  in  a  milder  form.  Morphine  may  not  be 
required,  and  should  be  replaced  by  hyoscyamus  in  combination 
with  alkalis.  The  kidneys,  ureters  and  bladder  must  be 
thoroughly  flushed  by  means  of  large  warm  drinks,  to  free 
them  of  particles  of  gravel,  blood,  mucus  and  inflammatory 
products,  which  might  prove  fruitful  media  for  future  deposits 
or  accretion ;  and  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  structural  injury 
and  irritation. 

The  impairment  of  the  general  health  which  characterises 
this  painful  disease,  with  its  nights  of  broken  rest  and  days  of 
weariness,  anxiety  and  depression,  all  possibly  persisting  for 
years  and  recurring  after  colic  or  even  after  operation,  calls 
for  encouragement,  rest  of  mind  and  body,  and  change  of  air 
and  scene.  There  is  no  disease  in  the  management  of  which 
it  is  more  necessary  to  practise  deliberation,  and  insist 
on  repeated  and  complete  observation  and  study  of  the 
clinical  phenomena.  There  must  be  no  panic,  as  there 
often   threatens    to    be   on   the   discovery   of   renal    calculus 
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in  an  active,  busy  man.      Every  specimen  of  urine,  properly 

eraployedj  increases  tlie  accuracy  of  the  diaguosis  and  con- 
duces to  better  tnsatuient.  Tlie  unimportance  as  guides  to 
treatment  of  passing  clouds  of  oxalates  or  urat-es  will  thus  Ijt* 
determined,  compared  with  the  persistence  of  all  m men,  leuco- 
cytes, characteristic  epithelium,  and  occasional  f ragmen  is*. 
Blood,  either  in  minute  traces  constantly  or  iu  the  form  of 
luemorrliage  occasionally,  is  of  great  clinical  value,  both  for 
diagnosis  and  for  direct  therapeutic  puqjoaes,  suggesting 
irrigation  to  prevent  accretion  and  aggreg^ition,  and  to  promote 
discharge.      The  physiciil  signs  also  ofter  valualde  indications, 

Indica^tions  from  Couksk. — The  course  of  i^enal  calculim 
and  gravel  is  of  chronic  or  indefinite  duration,  and  very  vanoua 
in  the  severity  of  symptoms  and  the  occurrence  and  gravity  of 
complications.  If  the  suffering  be  not  great,  consisting  mainly 
of  pain  on  exertion,  ready  fatigue,  and  occasional  disturbances 
of  the  urine,  the  best  plan  is  to  pursue  steadily  the  simple 
measures  for  preventing  accretion  and  promoting  the  dis- 
charge of  small  calculi ;  otherwise  letting  well  alone.  In  such 
cases  an  annual  visit  to  a  spii  is  advisable,  A  few  weeks 
spent  at  Carlsbad,  Contrextf^ville  or  Yiehy  may  be  quite 
successful,  one  or  more  atones  being  discharged,  or  at  any 
rate  relief  afforded  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  But  if 
on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  preventive  and  palliative  treat- 
ment, life  be  full  of  suffering,  and  pain  be  ever  present,  though 
moderate  in  degree,  the  nights  broken,  work  seriously  inter- 
ruptedj  and  health  and  strength  sapped,  then  the  question 
comes  to  be  raised,  sooner  or  later,  whether  the  misery  antl 
progressive  danger  should  not  be  ended  summarily  by  surgical 
interference, 

Compiuuiimis  occurring  in  the  course  of  retial  calculus  will 
call  for  treatment,  which  is  usually  of  a  surgical  kind — =the 
relief  or  radical  cure  of  pyelitis,  impaction,  pyonephrosis, 
abscess,  etc 

Lastly,  if  the  disease  have  been  liappily  terminated  by  the 
discharge,  iiKation,  solution  or  removal  of  a  sionep  the  period 
of  convalescence  and  indeed  the  whole  subsequent  life  of  the 
patient  will  have  to  be  studied  and  guaitled.  First,  the 
patient's  health  ought  to  be  thoroughly  restored.     A  sea-voyage 
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is  very  desirable  at  this  stage.  Now  is  the  time  to  pursue  for 
ail  indefinite  period  the  method  which  we  studied  under  the 
head  of  aetiology  for  preventing  fresh  calculus  formation. 


OXALURIA    AND    OXALATE    OF    LiME    CALCULUS. 

The  pathogeny  of  this  disturbance  of  the  urine  is  still 
^^iHperfectly  known,  and  the  treatment  of  it  correspondingly 
'Unsettled.  It  is  often  intimately  associated  with  uric  acid 
Si^vel;  and  in  most  respects  the  prevention  and  removal  of 
the  two  kinds  of  concretions  have  to  be  similarly  attempted  on 
the  principles  already  laid  down.  It  is  necessary  only  to 
fiiscuss  a  few  points  special  to  oxaluria,  and  related  mainly  to 
the  aetiology  of  the  disorder. 

Oxalate  of  lime  appears  in  the  urine  after  free  indulgence 
in  certain  kinds  of  food,  such  as  rhubarb,  tomato,  cabbage  and 
ouion,  which  contain  oxalates ;  nitrogenous  materials  if  they 
should  be  imperfectly  metamorphosed  in  the  processes  of 
alimentation  ;  and  saccharine  and  amyloid  principles  when  they 
undergo  fermentation  in  the  digestive  tract  and  yield  organic 
acids.  It  is  plain  therefore  that  the  subjects  of  persistent 
oxaluria,  whilst  treated  by  the  methods  which  were  found  to 
be  indicated  in  uric  acid  gravel,  should  be  specially  instructed 
to  eat  sparingly  as  a  whole ;  to  have  a  comparatively  liberal 
allowance  of  digestible,  nutritious  animal  food,  such  as  lean 
mutton,  chicken  and  game ;  to  avoid  the  vegetables  just  named  ; 
and  to  beware  of  indulgence  in  puddings  and  sweets.  Alcohol 
i3  also  to  be  forbidden.  Means  must  be  taken  to  secure  more 
healthy  action  of  the  digestive  organs  and  liver,  by  ordinary 
bitter  stomachics,  combined  with  either  acids  or  alkalis  accord- 
ing to  recognised  indications.  In  connexion  with  treatment  a 
course  of  natural  sulphated  or  muriated  alkaline  waters  may  be 
recommended,  for  instance  those  of  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Seltzers  and 
ApoUinaris  in  Europe,  or  the  Congress  and  St.  Louis  Springs  in 
the  United  Stat^. 

A  low,  depressed  condition  of  the  nervous  system  is 
frequently  associated  with  oxaluria ;  and  although  it  cannot  be 
certainly  regarded  as  a  cause  of  the  renal  disorder,  wasting  and 
disturbed  metabolism,  it  calls  for  tonic  remedies  in  the  shape  of 
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exercise,  baths,  a  change  to  the  country  or  coast,  cheerful 
society,  and  carefully  planned  courses  of  acids,  strychnine  and 
allied  dru<:^ 


Outline  of  Practice. 

A-  In  Uric  Add  Gravel  and  Calculus, 

I.  Prevention  of  Increase  and  of  Return. — General 
Management,  —  Exercise  and  rest:  regular  exercise,  according 
to  ability  and  taste,  short  of  exertion  with  profuse  perspiration. 
Massage  for  some  patients.  Moderate  pain  to  be  relieved  with 
friction  and  simple  warm  applications.  Baths :  regularly,  cold 
or  tepid,  with  abundance  of  soap.  Turkish  bath  occasionally. 
Clothing:  Warm,  woollen;  woollen  abdominal  belt.  Diet 
(p.  352) :  Four  meals  a  day,  all  spare  in  respect  of  amount  of 
food.  Breakfast  (8.30  A.M.) :  Toast  or  stale  bread  ;  eggs  lightly 
boiled  or  poached ;  bacon  broiled  or  cold  boiled ;  fresh  white 
fish ;  butter  in  moderation ;  weak  tea,  two  large  cups  at  end 
of  meal.  Luncheon^  or  **  early  dinner*'  (1  p.m.),  and  dinner  or 
"supper"  (7.30  p.m.).  Meat  once  a  day  only.  Fresh  white 
fish,  chicken,  game,  sweetbread,  brain,  calfs  head,  and  other 
light  dishes,  simply  dressed.  Vegetables :  potato  in  small 
quantity  (squeezed),  spinach,  cauliflower,  sea-kale,  very  tender 
young  cabbage,  light  salads.  Sweets :  better  avoided,  excepting 
plain  milk  puddings  in  strict  moderation,  or  subacid  fruits 
stewed  witli  sodium  or  potassium  bicarbonate.  Tea  (5  p.m.)  : 
A  large  cup  of  weak  freshly-made  tea ;  toast  or  dry  biscuit. 
Beverages  (pp.  .'>53,  354).  No  alcohol  unless  otherwise 
indicated,  or  after  years  of  freedom  from  gravel  and  pain ; 
tben  light  good-class  Bordeaux  or  very  weak  spirit  and  water. 
At  7  A.M.  a  breakfast-cupful  of  freshly-made  weak  tea.  Water,  at 
least  10  ti.  ounces  at  tlie  end  of  each  meat  meal — distilled, 
aerated,  h(jt,  or  a  natural  tal)le  water — Vichy,  Bilin,  Eosbach, 
Apollinaris,  Johannis ;  Poland,  Mount  Hartford,  Tredyffrin, 
etc.  At  bedtime  a  large  glass  of  water  as  taken  with  meals. 
Milk  never  to  be  ordered  as  a  bev^erage ;  and  always  to  be 
sparingly  allowed,  even  in  children.  Medicines  (p.  354):  (1) 
An  occasional  mercurial  purgative :  Ijt  Pilulie  Hydrargyri  gr. 
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iii,  Pilulae  Ehei  Compo&itse  gr.  ii.  [U.S.P.  li  Massae  Hydrar- 
gyri  gr.  iii,  Pulveris  Ehei  gr,  \,  Aloe  Socotrinae  gr.  ^, 
Myrrhae  gr.  ^,  Saponis  gr.  \,  Olei  Menthae  Piperitae  n\^^.]  At 
bedtime ;  to  be  followed  with  an  aperient  saline  in  the 
morning.  (2)  A  mild  stomachic  and  antacid  mixture :  li 
Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici  n\^x, 
Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi  B.P.  ad  si.  Three  times  a  day 
6  minutes  before  the  principal  meals.  (3)  An  arsenical  and 
tonic  mixture  (p.  354):  IJ^  Liquoris  Arsenicalis  ni^iii,  Tincturae 
Nucis  Vomicae  n^v,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Spiritus 
Chloroformi  n\^viii,  Infusi  Quassiae  ad  JL  [U.S.P.  R  Liquoris 
Potassii  Arsenitis  n\^iii,  Tincturae  Nucis  Vomicae  ni^v.  Ammonii 
Carbonatis  gr.  iv^  Spiritus  Chloroformi  n\^viii,  Infusi  Quassiae 
B.P.  ad  5i.]  Three  times  a  day,  immediately  after  meals, 
(4)  Urinary  Antacids  and  Diuretics  (p.  354):  (1) Simple:  ft 
Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xxx,  Aquae  Jiv.  Once,  twice,  or 
thrice  a  day,  effervescing  with  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh  lemon 
juice  or  2 1  gr.  of  Citric  Acid.  (2)  A  purgative  combination  : 
H  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  v, 
Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv.  Magnesias  Ponderosae  gr.  v,  Ehei 
Eadicis  gr.  v,  Ipecacuanhae  Eadicis  gr.  \,  Aquae  Menthae 
Piperitae  Ji.  Once,  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Times  of 
administration  of  antacid  medicines :  a  dose  at  bedtime  only ; 
if  necessary,  a  second  dose  at  5  or  6  A.M. ;  in  severe  cases,  a 
further  dose  at  4  p.m. — S'pas:  see  page  355. 

II.  Attempts  at  Eadical  Cure. — Nephrolithotomy  and 
other  operations ;  fixation;  solution;  discharge.     Seep.  357. 

III.  For  Eenal  Colic  (p.  358).  1.  At  first  visit. — 
General  Management. — Bed  compelled.  Ht)t  india-rubber 
water  bottles  and  blankets,  (a)  If  the  pain  he  tolerable :  hot 
applications  in  form  of  fomentations,  hot  water  bag,  or 
linseed  poultices  to  loins  and  abdomen ;  abundant  drinks 
of  hot  water,  without  or  with  one  or  two  fl.  oz.  of  spirits. 
Or  administer  large  warm  water  enema ;  and  after  evacuation, 
place  patient  in  a  bath  at  98°  for  |-  to  1  hour;  abundant 
hot  drinks,  (b)  If  pain  be  intolei^able,  or  if  not  relieved  by 
these  merisures:  ft  Injectionis  Morphinae  Hypodermicae 
TT\^v-x,  Liquoris  Atropinie  Sulphatis  T\i-iL  [U.S.P.  R 
Morphinae  Tartratis  gr.  \-^,  Atropinae  Sulphatis  gr.  xtT^"3^» 
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Aquje  Destillatte  TH^v.]  At  once,  snbcutaneoiisly.  More 
morphine  to  be  given  according  to  severity  of  paiii  ami 
collapse.  If  no  relief  after  fiftet^n  miiinteSi  repeat  the  liypo- 
dermic  injection.  If  still  no  reliefi  administer  chloroform  or 
ether  until  pain  ceases,  intermitting  anaesthesia  at  iiiter\^ala 
to  test  result.  If  hypodermic  injection  not  available : 
R  Tine  tune  Opii  ni^xxx  -  xlv,  Aqute  Si,  To  1>e  given 
immediately ;  the  patient  placed  in  a  bath  at  98"*  under 
careful  observation  till  drowsy ;  then  removed,  dried,  and  put 
to  bed,  BieL — ^Hot  milk,  milk  and  v^^ater,  thin  milk  gruel, 
barley  water,  linseed  tea,  hot  water  in  abuudauce-  No 
objection  to  cold  water  if  craved  for.  If  vomiting  jTemid : 
water  as  hot  as  can  be  sipped ;  feeding  ])er  rectum,  adding 
^  il,  OS!,  of  brandy  to  each  enema,  ^Vhen  collapse  passes  ofi^ 
stop  stimulants. 

2,  In  interval  of  imits. — Continuous  application  of  warmth 
to  loins.  Hot  drinks  to  be  continued  as  demanded  and  as 
borne.  GmiMipatmi :  relieved  by  large  warm  water  or  soap- 
and- water  enemata  alone,  or  after  Calomel  gr,  iv, 

3,  If  Colic  tcturn,  —  Repeat  morphine  and  atropine 
hypodermically  as  required. 

4,  Afkr-TreiUnmiL — Diepense  with  raoi-phine  or  npium 
as  early  as  possible.  Control  remains  of  pain  with  local 
applications.  Rest  in  bed  to  be  continued  until  lumbar  and 
abdominal  soreness  has  disappeared*  Tlien  tentative  sitting 
up.  Loeailf/ :  dry,  warm  flannel  roller  to  loins  and  abdomen. 
Met — Farinaceous;  fish,  chicken,  etc. »  gradually.  Abundant  J 
draughts  of  pure  water,  hot  or  as  distilled  water,  until 
microscopic  evidences  of  blood  and  gravel  have  dimippeared 
from  urine.  Mediames. — An  alkaline  diuretic  and  genito-  ■ 
urinary  sedative :  1^  Potassii  Citratia  gr.  xxx,  Tincturm 
Hyoscyami  3i,  Aquie  ad  51.     Every  six  hours,  between  meals. 

5,  Return  to  treatment  for  prevention  of  increase  01 
return  of  renal  calculus  (p,  362). 


B.  In  Oxnlnria  and  Calcium  QmliUe  CalctUm. 

Preventive  and  remedial  treatment  as  for  uric  acid  gravel 
and  calculus  (q^v.)     Special  Cotisiiltrations, —  Mvercise :  regidar^ 
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in  open  air,  daily.    Baths :  cold  or  tepid,  with  friction.    Diet. — 

Exclude  rhubarb,  tomato,  onion.     Vegetables  of  cabbage  species, 

farinaceous    puddings    and   sweets   of   all   kinds   to    be    used 

sparingly,    and    their    effect    on    digestion   and    urine    noted. 

Jdedicines. — An  alkaline  stomachic    and    tonic:  li    Sodii   Bi- 

oarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Spiritus  Ammonia  Aromatici  TT\^viii,  Tincturse 

!Nucis   Vomicae  TT\^v,  Infusi   Gentianai  Compositi  B.P.  ad    Ji. 

Three  times  a  day,  5  minutes  before  meals.    An  acid  stomachic 

and  tonic :  IJ  Acidi  N"itro-hydrochlorici  Diluti  iT\^x,  Liquoris 

Strychniiise    Hydrochloridi    ni^iv,    Tincturae     Aurantii    TT\^xxx, 

Aquae  ad  5i.      [U.S.P.  R  Acidi  Nitro-hydrochlorici  Diluti  n\^x, 

Strj'chninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Amari, 

T^^xxx,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  gi.]    Three  times  a  day,  after  meals. 

Change  of  air :  bracing  resorts  on  coast  or  on  hills.     Spas  : 

see  p.  361. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ACUTE  BRONCHITI& 

Several  of  the  most  elementary  and  important  principles 
of  rational  therapeutics  come  prominently  before  us  in  a  study 
of  acute  bronchitis.  The  necessity  of  fully  recognising  pre- 
disposition as  well  as  the  efficient  and  determining  causes  will 
be  seen  to  be  so  obvious  as  hardly  to  require  enforcement. 
Of  peculiar  interest  will  be  found  to  be  several  familiar  patho- 
logical indications,  such  as  the  control  of  vascular  reaction  and 
still  more  the  removal  of  inflammatory  products,  the  retention 
of  which  urgently  threatens  the  patient's  life.  This  part  of 
the  subject  is  essentially  associated  with  the  proper  employ- 
ment of  clinical  phenomena  as  symptomatic  and  significant  of 
pathological  states,  especially  with  the  correct  interpretation 
of  cough  and  dyspnoea.  Acute  bronchitis  is  also  of  therapeutical 
interest  as  a  disease  of  indefinite  duration,  calling  for  immediate 
and  active  interference  instead  of  expectancy. 

^Etiological  Indications. — Preventive  Treatment. — The 
knowledge  which  we  now  possess  of  the  causes  of  acute  bron- 
chitis enables  us  to  attempt  the  prev^ention  of  it  with  some 
hope  of  success.  We  have  to  protect  certain  predisposed 
subjects  from  certain  conditions  or  influences  which  either 
constitute  efticient  causes  or  at  least  promote  their  actions. 

The  subjects  predisposed  to  bronchitis  are  particularly 
infants,  children  and  the  very  aged;  previous  sufferers  from 
acute  bronchitis,  or  persons  suffering  from  chronic  bronchitis ; 
the  emphysematous,  tuberculous,  rickety,  gouty  and  asthma- 
tical ;  and  patients  with  disease  of  the  heart  or  kidneys. 
Most    of  the   morbific  influences  reach  the  bronchi  directly. 
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that  is,  through  the  atmosphere  and  upper  respiratory  passages 
-—cold  and  damp  air ;  irritant  gases ;  foreign  particles  in  the 
forms  of  dust,  pollen  and  fog ;  secretions  or  discbarges  from 
the  mouth,  throat  and  respiratory  organs;  and  probably  the 
^^ntagia  of  measles,  pertussis,  influenza  and  other  diseflses. 
Certain  of  the  causes  of  bronchitis  appear,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  bronchial  walls  by  the  blood,  including 
the  contagion  of  typhoid  fever,  such  extrinsic  poisons  as 
Antimony,  ipecacuanha  and  the  iodides,  and  such  intrinsic 
poisons  as  that  of  gout.  Climate,  weather,  occupation,  etc., 
cither  increase  the  liability  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  favour 
the  production  and  entrance  of  efficient  causes.  The  patho- 
genetic relations  of  some  causes  are  obscure.  Does  a  man 
**  catch  cold  in  the  bronchi "  because  he  is  gouty,  or  "  get  gout 
in  the  bronchi "  because  he  has  caught  cold  there  ? 

The  most  obvious  way  of  preventing  bronchitis  is  to  avoid 
the  causes  of  it;  and  this  rule  applies  to  highly  susceptible 
persons.  The  infant,  the  aged,  and  the  subject  of  serious 
structural  disease  of  the  lungs,  heart  and  kidneys  have  to 
be  specially  protected  by  being  wannly  clad,  kept  indoors  in 
unfiivourable  weather,  or  possibly  ordered  to  winter  abroad, 
whilst  treatment  otherwise  is  directed  to  the  particular  cause 
of  their  debility.  The  subject  of  hay-fever  is  directed  to  flee 
firom  pollen  in  the  month  of  June  by  taking  a  sea  voya^^e. 

In  less  susceptible  persons,  and  particularly  in  delicate 
children  or  adolescents  with  nothing  more  definite  than  "  weak 
chest,"  an  effort  should  be  made  to  insure  prevention  of  bron- 
chitis by  working  as  it  were  from  the  other  end — by  strength- 
ening resistance  or  removing  predisposition.  It  is  in  every 
respect  more  satisfactory  to  harden  or  acclimatize  an  English 
or  American  child  to  its  native  climate  than  to  protect  and 
coddle  him,  a  method  which  may  be  immediately  successful 
but  which  maintains  and  possibly  increases  the  condition  of 
delicacy  and  susceptibility.  This  desirable  object  is  to  be 
attained  by  tonic  or  bracing  measures :  light  but  sufficiently 
warm  clothing,  cool  rather  than  warm  baths,  daily  exercise  in 
the  fresh  air  unless  the  elements  be  altogether  inclement, 
correct  personal  hygiene  generally — including  attention  to 
feeding  and  action  of  the  bowels,  and  the  administration  of 
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cod-liver  oil,  iron,  strjclinine  and  otiier  recognised  tonics  in 
suitable  forms.      The  effects  of  several  of  those  measures  niaj 
be    comprehensively  secured    by  residence    in    a  moderately^ 
bnieing  climate,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.      East 
bourne  or   Folkestone,  Shaiiklini  Sandown,  Tunbridge  AYella,] 
and  the  coasts  of  Somerset,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  are   places] 
calculated  to  agree  with  the  average  case  of  this  deacripti^m ; 
but  some  delicate   persons  disposed  to  bronchitis  must  seek' 
milder   places   in   winter   and   early  spring,  such  as  Bourne- 
mouth, Veutnor,  Torquay,  Falmouth,  Penzance  and  Hastings; 
wliilst  others  can  live  safely,  and,  if  saiely,  with  great  a^ivantage^ 
at  Margate,  IlamBgate^  etc. 

Remcdml  TrediTnent. — When  acute  bronchitis  has  actually! 
commenced,  the  previous  considerations  with  respect  to  i 
its  aetiology  must  still  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the! 
practitioner.  Bronchitis  is  not  one  disease,  but  a  catarrh^ 
or  bronchial  intiammation  of  various  kinds,  like  sore-tliroat  * 
or  pleurisy,  according  as  cold,  gout,  itifluenza,  tubercle, 
measles^  pollen,  etc.,  is  the  efficient  cause  at  work ;  and  m 
it  is  also  a  diflerent  disease  in  different  subjects.  Appreciat-B 
ing  this  position,  we  find  that  the  first  Estiological  indieation 
is  to  deal  with  the  cause  directly.  Cold  is  of  couree 
removed  by  means  of  a  w^arm  room  (a  temperature  of  60*  to 
65"*,  day  and  night),  a  tent-be<l,  and  inlialatiou  of  warm 
vapoura.  Gout,  a  very  common  cause  of  bronchitis  in  Eng- 
land, Cidls  for  a  smart  mercurial  and  saUne  purge,  low  diet, 
removal  of  stimulants,  and  the  emplojinent  of  an  alkaline 
iodide  mixture  at  short  intervals.  Influenza  and  measles  will 
be  respectively  treatetl  on  the  most  approved  system.  If  the 
case  be  mild,  whether  due  to  weather,  locality  or  season  (hay- 
fever),  the  patient  had  better  be  sent  away  at  once  to  a  suitable 
climate.  The  second  ietiological  indication  is  to  deal  with  uiiy 
kind  of  debility,  delicacy  or  disease  of  which  the  patient  may  t>d| 
also  the  subject  and  which  has  laid  him  open  to  the  bronchitis :  < 
emphysema,  tuberculosis,  cardiac  or  renal  disease,  and  the  other  i 
morbid  conditions  which  we  have  enumerated*  It  is  not  only] 
theoretically  correct  to  remember  tliese  as  being  contributory  \ 
circumstances ;  it  is  found  practically  that  when  they  are ' 
present  the  patient  suffers  more  severely,  is  in  greater  dangerp 
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and  is  more  liable  to  relapses  of  the  bronchitis,  which  tax  our 
resources  very  heavily.  The  different  methods  of  attending 
to  this  indication,  being  of  great  variety,  need  not  be  referred 
to  in  detail  here. 

Pathological  Indications.  —  The  indications  for  the 
treatment  of  acute  bronchitis  suggested  by  a  survey  of  its 
pathological  characters  are  those  common  to  catarrhal  inflam- 
Jiiation  in  general,  and  those  proper  to  serious  involvement  of 
the  most  vitally  important  mucous  tract  in  the  body. 

Our  first  object  naturally  is  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
destructive  element  of  the  morbid  process.     We  have  already 
seen  how  this  may  partly  be  done  by  dealing  with   the  cause, 
specific  or  other,  which   is  at  work.     Eest,  so  invaluable  in 
ixiflammation,  is  practically  unattainable  in  the  bronchi  with 
Continual  respiration  and  frequent  cough.     The  vital  resistance 
of  the  tissues  has  to  be  sustained  by  strict  attention  to  nutrition 
in   the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  elimination  as  well  as  ali- 
xnentation.     The  second  indication  is  to  control  inflammatory 
x^action.     Bleeding  and  leeching  were  once  much  favoured  in 
scute    bronchitis,   and    are    still    occasionally    employed,   but 
jnore   for  the  purpose  of  relieving  venous  fulness  connected 
^ith  respiratory  difliculty  than  of  reducing  active  hypenemia 
of  the  bronchial  walls.    It  is  common  practice,  however,  to  order 
circulatory  depressants  at  the  invasion  of  this  disease,  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  being  selected   because   they  are  also  useful 
expectorants,  as  will  be  discussed   presently.     l*erhaps  of  all 
the  measures  employed  purgatives  prove   most  useful  practi- 
cally ;  and  here  again  the  action  may  be  mainly  on  the  vessels. 
Whilst  vascular  tension  within  the  bronchial   tissues  is  thus 
relieved  by  different  measures  which  influence  the  circulation 
as   a   whole,   a   series    of    local    vascular   sedatives   are    also 
rationally  called  into  action.      These  are  warmth  and  moisture 
of  the  respired   air,   including   actual    inhalations    of  watery 
vapour,  variously  medicated ;  rubefacient   applications   to   the 
chest  or  at  least  cotton- wool  jackets  ;  and  warm  liquid  nourish- 
ment.    It  is  necessary  to  employ  both  the  general  and  the  local 
remedies,  and  to  continue  them  for  several  days,  inasmuch  as 
the   hyperiemia  is  accompanied  with  swelling  and  recurrent 
spasm  of  the  bronchial  walls  which  constitute   the  first  cause 
24 
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of  respiratory  obfitruction,  a  grave  element  in  the  disease: 
This  introduces  ns  to  the  next  indication  for  trsatmetu, 
the  removal  of  the  products  and  effects  of  the  catarrh,  Th« 
bronchial  passages  are  not  only  seriously  narrowed  by  sweliltig 
and  spasm,  but  blocked  by  mucus,  leucocytes,  deequimsated 
epithelium,  other  dibru,  and  froth,  which  is  perhups  the 
worst  of  all.  Inspiration  and  expiration  are  interfereii 
with.  Collapse  and  lobular  congestion  tend  to  develop.  Tlie 
cii'c Illation  in  the  pulmonary  vessels  and  heart  is  subjected  to 
strain,  Ln  a  word,  the  pathological  charaetera  of  asphyxia 
come  on  ;  and  are  mainly  traceable  to  bronchial  obstriiction, 
Fortujmtely  there  is  a  natural  pro\nsion  for  removing  the 
catarrhal  products  and  of  preventing  or  relieving  the  effects  of 
their  temporary  retention.  This  is  cough  and  expectoration. 
We  shall  consider  these  presently  in  our  study  of  the  clinical 
indications.  Here  it  will  be  easy  to  ap|>reciate  the  vital  im- 
portonca  of  sufficient,  well-directed  cough  in  the  treatment 
of  the  pathological  conditions  just  sketf^hed.  As  al really 
mentioned,  antimony  and  ipecacuanha,  which  control  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bronchial  mucosa,  also  provoke  cough ;  and  a 
combination  of  these  and  salines,  particularly  potassium 
iodide,  also  increases  the  liquidity  of  the  mucous  flow,  thus 
relieving  the  s«;reting  glands  and  vessels  and  facilitating 
expectoration.  Warm  linnid  food  has  a  similar  effect.  Con- 
siderable tracts  of  pulmonary  collapse  are  quite  commonly 
released  by  a  free  expecturatiiUL  Sufticient  clearance  of  the 
air-passages  to  last  for  a  short  time,  and  therefore  possibly  to 
save  life  in  an  emergency,  may  be  effected  by  means  of  an 
emetic.  If  it  be  estimated  that  relief  is  so  essential  as  to 
justify  the  temporary  depression  which  attends  vomiting,  an 
emetic  is  justifiable  when  cough  is  ineffectual  or  failing  and 
exi>ectoration  cannot  be  accomplished,  as  in  infants,  or 
when  the  anaesthetic  effect  of  asphyxia  is  stealing  over  the 
patient 

fiepair  of  the  inflamed  bronchi  usually  occurs  spontaneously, 
and  is  promoted  by  attention  to  the  other  indications  already 
examined  Much  depends,  however,  on  the  nature  of  the 
cause  at  work ;  on  the  severity  and  degree  of  involvement  of 
the  bronchial  wall ;  on  the  secondary  changes  in  the  alveoli 
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(inhalation,  collapse,  congestion,  etc.),  and  on  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient.  Under  unfavourable  circumstances, 
permanent  damage  of  portions  of  the  walls  is  the  result, 
contributing  to  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema,  pulmonary 
fibrosis,  tuberculosis,  etc.  Broncho-pneumonia  is  an  occasional 
complication  of  an  acute  kind. 

CuNiCAL  Indications. — A  study  of  the  clinical  characters 
of  acute  bronchitis  is  of  great  importance  in  suggesting  the 
proper  objects  of  treatment.  The  phenomena  of  dyspnoea  and 
cough  in  particular  reveal  to  us  details  of  the  pathological 
process  and  its  effects  on  the  respiration  and  circulation  which 
prove  invaluable  guides  to  the  methods  to  be  employed. 

Dyspnoea  is  severe  and  continuous  but  not  uniform,  be- 
coming paroxysmally  aggravated.  It  is  peculiarly  laboured, 
consisting  of  prolonged  efforts  both  in  inspiration  and  in 
expiration,  the  shoulders  being  raised  or  orthopnoea  actually 
present.  The  visible  signs  over  the  chest,  neck,  and  epi- 
gastrium reveal  difficulty  of  movement  of  the  inspiratory  wave 
in  the  bronchial  passages,  and  the  rhonchi  suggest  obstruction, 
partly  continuous  partly  shifting,  as  the  cause  of  this.  The 
signs  of  pulmonary  distension,  the  action  of  the  muscles  of 
extraordinary  respiration,  and  the  rhonchi  are  significant  of 
expiratory  difficulty.  The  lividity  of  the  integuments  and 
visible  mucous  surfaces,  the  pulse,  the  patient's  sensations  and 
the  increasing  disposition  to  cerebral  dulness  complete  the 
clinical  evidence  of  the  interference  with  respiration  as  a 
whole,  and  the  consequent  involvement  of  the  blood  and  cir- 
culation. We  find  in  these  phenomena  the  same  urgent 
indication  as  was  presented  by  the  pathological  condition — 
the  swollen  bronchial  walls  and  the  passages  filled  with 
tenacious  frothy  mucus — namely,  to  clear  the  air-way  by 
reducing  the  swelling  and  removing  the  contents.  But  we 
find  another,  a  parallel,  indication.  Whilst  reducing  or  re- 
moving the  necessity  for  exaggerated  respiratory  efforts,  we 
have  to  enable  the  chest  to  work  to  the  greatest  possible 
advantage ;  to  increase  and  maintain  the  vigour  of  the  muscles 
and  of  the  respiratory  mechanism  as  a  whole ;  and  to  prevent 
the  dulling  effect  of  asphyxia  on  the  cerebral  centres.  The 
patient's  posture  in  bed  must  be  the  most  favourable  for  free 
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respiration :  the  shoulders  raised,  the  back  well  supported,  the 
front  unencumbered  by  tight  under-garments  and  heavy  ap- 
plications, the  abdominal  organs  low  (not  driven  or  doubled  up 
into  the  chest  as  happens  when  the  patient  slips  down  into  the 
bed),  the  stomach  and  bowels  kept  free  of  flatus.  Ammonia, 
strychnine,  nourishment  and  alcohol,  all  chosen  with  judgment 
and  discrimination,  will  be  the  best  means  of  maintaining  the 
respiratory  functions  under  the  severe  strain.  At  the  same 
time,  their  work  must  be  turned  to  the  best  possible  account 
by  providing  a  proper  atmosphere  around  the  patient.  The 
air  of  the  room  must  be  abundant,  rich  in  oxygen  and  free 
from  the  impurities  that  proceed  from  the  closeness  of  an 
apartment  which,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  must  be  main- 
tained at  a  relatively  high  temperature.  There  is  here  need 
for  close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  nurse,  particularly  to  the 
state  of  the  fire  and  windows. 

When  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  passages,  inefl&ciency 
of  expectoration,  weakness  of  the  muscles  or  other  tissues  in 
the  chest  walls,  failure  of  the  respiratory  centre,  or  difficulty 
in  managing  the  atmosphere  leads  to  grave  and  increasing 
interference  with  aeration  of  the  blood,  artificial  assistance  is 
called  for  and  can  be  provided  by  administration  of  oxygen. 
At  first  siglit  it  would  appear  that  the  problem  of  bronchial 
obstruction  ought  to  be  solved  by  this  means.  No  doubt 
oxygen  is  ])erfectly  successful  for  a  time  in  simple  bronchial 
stenosis.  In  bronchitis,  however,  the  passages  are  blocked 
througliout  their  whole  length  and  extent,  and  blocked  not 
simply  with  mucus  but  with  froth  which  the  greatly  en- 
feebled inspiratory  wave  of  oxygen  apparently  cannot  penetrate. 
The  ditterence  mechanically  between  the  conditions  in  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia  helps  to  account  for  the  greater  success 
of  oxygen  in  the  latter  disease.  Notwithstanding  these 
considerations,  oxygen  ought  of  course  to  be  always  given  when 
indicated :  it  may  do  good  and  it  cannot  possibly  do  harm. 
Whilst  efibrts  are  being  made  in  these  different  directions 
to  relieve  respiratory  difficulty  and  distress,  care  must  also  be 
exercised  not  to  compromise  them  by  respiratory  and  cir- 
culatory depressants  given  for  other  purposes.  Opium,  which 
is  otherwise  indicated  as  we  shall  presently  find,  must  be  ordered 
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in  distinct  subordination  to  the  greater  vital  indication  which 
lias  just  been  discussed,  the  maintenance  of  respiration. 
^Antimony  and  ipecacuanha,  given  as  vascular  depressants, 
xnanifestlj  must  be  employed  with  caution,  but  being  also 
expectorant  thej  contribute  to  clearing  the  passages. 

Spasmodic  breathing  occurring  in  paroxysms  calls  for 
such  remedies  as  ether  and  anmionia  internally,  and  for 
inhalations. 

Cough  and  expectoration  in  acute  bronchitis  illustrate  very 
instructively  the  correct  way  in  which  clinical  facts  ought  to 
be  employed  as  guides  to  treatment,  namely  as  symptoms  or 
evidences  of  pathological  conditions  which  may  be  different  in 
diflTerent  diseases  or  in  different  stages  of  one  diseasa  We 
have  seen  in  connexion  with  the  pathology  of  acute  bronchitis 
how  dependent  we  are  upon  expectoration,  both  for  main- 
tenance of  the  air-way  and  prevention  of  secondary  changes 
in  the  lungs  and  circulation.  The  value  of  cough  in  these 
respects,  the  immediate  improvement  which  it  effects  on  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  may  be  constantly  appreciated  by 
clinical  observation,  as  has  just  been  noticed  in  connexion  with 
dyspnoea.  There  is  therefore  an  obvious  indication  to  pro- 
mote cough  and  the  freedom  of  expectoration.  Very  little 
consideration  is  required,  however,  to  convince  us  that  this 
is  but  a  crude,  incomplete  and  misleading  statement  of  the 
therapeutic  relations  of  cough  in  acute  bronchitis.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  illness  cough  requires  no  encouragement. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  usually  violent  and  exhausting.  What 
is  equally  important,  it  is  at  the  invasion  of  the  disease  pecu- 
liarly harassing  and  yet  dry  or  almost  dry,  that  is,  it  ends  without 
expectoration  or  with  the  discharge  of  very  scanty,  tenacious, 
possibly  blood-streaked  sputa.  The  significance  of  cough  at  this 
stage  must  be  interpreted  before  treatment  is  ordered.  It  is 
provoked  by  hyperaeraia,  swelling  and  dryness  of  the  tubes,  as 
is  sneezing  in  nasal  catarrh.  The  correct  indication  is  tliere- 
fore  precisely  the  opposite  of  the  other :  to  allay  if  not  entirely 
arrest  what  is  useless,  harassing,  distressing  and  exhausting. 

The  rule  with  respect  to  cough  therefore  falls  into  a  line  or 
corresponds  with  the  rule  which  has  been  already  derived  from 
a  study  of  the  pathology  of  bronchitis.      In  the  early  stage  of 
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thn  (IImooho  it  iH  to  bo  met  with  circulatory  depressants  which 
Mhiill  at  thu  Marno  time  stimulate  bronchial  secretion,  thus 
nilinvinj(  local  touHion,  swellinj^,  dryness  and  irritability,  care 
ht^iii^  takon  not  to  over-do  the  effect.  Antimony,  ipecacuanha, 
iinil  tho  iodide  and  some  other  salts  of  the  alkalis,  have  these 
Ht^tloUH  i  and  HO  have  warm  drinks  and  simple  moist  inhalations. 
Thon»with  it  in  rational  and  safe  to  reduce  excessive  irritability 
of  tho  air  puHwi^os  and  rt»9piratory  centre  by  combining  with 
thtMio  ih'U^M  Hnuill  i|uantities  of  chlorofonn  and  even  morphine. 
OhviiMiMly  thon>  i«  risk  in  this  proceeding.  We  are  tampering 
with  tlio  nuKst  fundamental  of  all  the  indications  which  we 
huvo  fouuil :  tlio  pn^sorvrttion  of  the  respiratory  function,  which 
Jh  uuooujiinjjly  doiHMidont  on  the  aolivily  of  a  great  reflex  centre. 
NiUXHUiiv*  must  lhon»foro  when  given  for  bronchitis  be  given  for 
tho  lJi><l  8»(^^^\  in  dt^^  surticiently  large  only  to  check  harassing 
iHHi^h  and  i\Mi?^H\nonl  n>stU\s»ness ;  it  must  be  withheld  or  given 
wiih  iho  jinviti^t  iHv^ublo  caution  in  ivrswis  who  from  i^ 
i\h\vsvuo\';u^v  or  distvussi^  are  nnidilv  afTected  bv  ii ;  and  ii  ocuiht 
U^  Ih*  si\*p|H\l  whou  tho  spuia  Ivgin  to  appear.  It  must  on  no 
5^v\Nnuu  Iv  >:ivou  to  prvxluvv  ^s^Uvp  dirvotly.     The  fonns  of  opium 
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Throughout  the  whole  of  the  treatment  the  heart  must 
receive  special  consideration,  involved  as  it  is  so  much  by  the 
xespiratory  disturbance  and  disease.  If  it  threaten  to  fail, 
several  powerful  remedies  are  available.  Venesection  or 
leeching  is  indicated  in  capillary  bronchitis,  or  when  from  other 
causes  or  in  other  ways  the  right  side  of  the  heart  becomes  over- 
distended.  Hypodermic  injections  of  strychnine  are  invaluable 
under  these  circumstances ;  and  alcohol  as  a  rule  has  to  be 
freely  used. 

The  fever  of  acute  bronchitis  does  not  call  for  direct  treat- 
ment of  any  importance. 

There  is  need  for  nourishing  food  in  acute  bronchitis,  to 
supply  strength  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  constantly  being 
exerted  in  the  eflfort  of  forced  respiration  and  paroxysmally 
exhausted  by  violent  cough,  and  to  sustain  the  heart  in  the 
face  of  severe  strain.  At  the  same  time  the  food  has  to 
be  fluid,  because  of  the  anorexia;  warm,  to  relieve  the  con- 
gested bronchi  and  stimulate  the  mucous  glands;  and  non- 
flatulent,  lest  the  diaphragm,  heart  and  lungs  be  impeded  in 
their  movements.  Thus  far  there  would  appear  to  be  no  great 
difficulty  about  arranging  the  diet  in  acute  bronchitis.  A 
practical  difficulty  does  arise  however  when  the  disease  occurs, 
as  it  not  uncommonly  does,  in  gouty  subjects.  There  is  here  a 
contra-indication,  to  feed  sparingly — more  sparingly  than  the 
patient  has  been  accustomed  to  be  fed,  particularly  in  the 
matter  of  alcoholic  stimulants.  In  these  subjects  it  is  correct 
(but  it  may  require  courage)  to  reduce  the  amount  of  rich  broth, 
to  remove  milk,  and  to  interdict  port  and  champagne  when 
the  patient  is  feeling  "  low  "  and  faint  and  the  relatives  are 
anxious.  We  have  seen  that  alcohol  is  often  required,  and  a 
pure  spirit  is  the  best  form. 

Sleep  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  bronchitis.  For  reasons  discussed  when  dealing  with 
dyspnoea  and  cough,  it  must  never  be  induced  by  direct 
hypnotics  unless  of  the  simplest  and  safest  kinds,  such  as 
ammonium  bromide.  During  the  first  stage  the  relief  of  the 
irritable  dry  cough  permits  short  snatches  of  sleep.  A  similar 
effect  follows  a  bout  of  cough  and  free  expectoration  in  the 
second  stage.     When  the  course  of  the  disease  is  unfavourable, 
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aaphyxia  developing,  somnoleixce  setting  in,  and  cough  l)ecoming 
less  frequent  and  more  feeble,  there  is  a  plain  indication  to 
interrupt  sleep,  to  rouse  the  patient,  set  hiiu  up  in  bed,  feed 
and  stimulate  hiraj  and  provoke  cough  and  expectc*ration.  In 
these  and  in  leas  severe  cases  physical  examination  of  the  chest 
should  be  practised  daily,  and  amongst  other  methods  ausculta- 
tion during  and  after  cough  regularly  employed  The  dilTereut 
manner  of  treating  a  case  of  acute  pneumonia  in  this  respect 
will  occur  to  the  reader. 

Eliminabion  must  be  insuredvery  strictly  in  acute  bronchi tia 
The  vascular  excitement  of  the  first  stage,  the  venous  congestion  ■ 
aaaooiated  with  respiratory  obstruction,  the  labouring  right 
hei^»  the  flatulent  bowels,  and  gout  if  present,  are  all  relieved 
by  purgation,  winch  ought  therefore  to  be  practised  at  the 
commencement  of  the  illness  and  repeated  occasionally. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — The  acute  course  of  this 
disease  calls  for  promptj  thorough,  supporting  treatment     Some  ■ 
cases  are  developed  %vith  such  rapidity  and  intensity  as  to  he 
called  suffocative  ciitarrh,  and  must  be  dealt  with  immetliately 
by  bleeding  if  death  is  to  be  averted^     In  the  average  subject, 
a  favourable  termination  may  be  anticipated  and  reckoned  on 
from  the  first ;  but,  as  we  have  seen  under  tetiolo^^y,  the  nature 
of  the  cause  and  predisposition  have  always  to  be  fully  estimated 
in  individual  cases,  so  that  we  may  l>e  pi'epared  for  immediate  M 
danger  in  the  subjects  of  other   diseases  such   as  the  specific  1 
feverSt  rickets,  and  pulmonary,  cardiac  and   renal   affections* 
or  for  permanent  damage  of  the  broaclii  in  the  weakly. 

Other  considerations  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  in  this 
connexion  are  that  acute  bronchitis  has  no  definite  duration ; 
that  its  progress  is  irregular ;  and  that  it  varies  with  a  factor 
in  its  causation,  which  is  perfectly  uncertain  and  beyond  our 
control — the  weather.  In  these  Islands  at  any  rate,  and 
particularly  iu  places  and  seasons  of  fog,  the  weather  of  a 
single  night  may  prove  fatal,  unless  special  precautions  be 
taken,  and  often  in  spite  of  them,  A  course  thus  severe, 
uncertain  and  indefinitely  limited  suggests  to  us  to  cut  it 
short;  to  leave  nothing  to  expectancy;  to  be  complete 
and  thorough  in  the  measures  employed  j  to  watch  the  develop- 
ment of  the  stages  closely,  and  take  advantage  of  every  step 
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forward ;  and  to  guard  against  sudden  aggravation  or  relapse  by 
attention  to  the  smallest  details  of  general  management.  A 
difficulty  is  often  felt,  particularly  with  some  acute  cases,  in 
X>assing  a  certain  point  towards  recovery.  Again  and  again  the 
bronchitic  patient  recovers  suflBciently  to  leave  his  bed,  and  is 
immediately  taken  with  fresh  catarrh ;  and  thus  his  illness  will 
run  into  months'  duration  in  winter  or  early  spring.  The 
practitioner,  repeatedly  disappointed,  feels  peculiarly  helpless, 
and  disposed  to  lose  heart.  His  therapeutic  resources  are 
taxed  to  the  utmost ;  perhaps  exhausted.  Behind  such  relapses 
several  causes  may  be  at  work :  age,  organic  unsoundness, 
cardiac  weakness,  unfavourable  weather  and  a  disposition  to 
asthma.  If  it  can  be  safely  accomplished,  removal  to  a 
milder  and  drier  climate  should  be  tried,  but  the  asthmatical 
element  renders  the  selection  of  a  place  difficult  and  the 
advantage  of  the  change  uncertain.  Very  often  the  patient 
must  be  kept  at  home  in  bed  for  the  winter  mouths. 

When  acute  bronchitis  runs  a  short  if  severe  course  ending 
in  convalescence,  the  usual  measures  are  to  be  taken  proper  to 
the  advance  in  the  direction  of  recovery.  The  most  suitable 
tonic  is  nux  vomica  combined  with  either  ammonia  or  acids, 
according  to  the  type  of  case.  Change  of  air  is  highly  desirable 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  safely  undertaken,  that  the  last  trace  of 
catarrh  may  be  removed  from  the  bronchi  and  lungs,  cough  and 
expectoration  cleared  away,  and  life  in  the  open  air  resumed, 
and  that  the  natural  resistance  of  the  bronchial  wall  may  be 
perfectly  restored,  and  thus  recurrent  catarrh  or  actual  chronic 
bronchitis  prevented.  The  climate  selected  will  obviously 
depend  on  the  season  of  the  year  and  on  the  patient's  means. 
Ordinarily  it  is  mildly-tonic,  such  as  is  to  be  found  on  the 
South  Coast  of  England  or  on  the  Mediterranean. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  Commencement  of  the  Case. — At  first  visit. — General 
Management  and  Nursing, — Rest  in  bed.  Room  large,  with 
free,  open  fireplace;  temperature  60°-64°  F.  Ventilation 
without  draughts.  No  gas  burning.  Steam  kettle.  Bed 
fitted  with  light  curtains ;  bed-clothing  warm  but  light ;   the 
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pOlowa  high ;  patient  I'eclining  supported  by  thera  or  a  lH*d- 
rest,  in  semi-erect  position  (p.  371).  Warm,  but  light  and 
perfectly  loose  garmiiuts,  including  a  flannel  jacket.  One  or 
two  nurses,  day  and  night.  Bui. — Warm  fluids  only.  Two 
pints  of  milk  and  one  pint  of  broth  daily,  in  five  ounce  feeds^ 
every  two  hours ;  in  gouty  subjects  peptonised  farinaceous  foocia 
made  with  water  to  replace  one  pint  of  the  milk.  Very  hot  lemon 
water  drunk  quickly.  SHmulanis. — Only  if  specially  indicateLl 
Patient  to  be  gently  rouaed  for  food  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  two  hours,  night  and  day,  and  cough  and  expectomtion 
encouraged  if  necess^iry  by  movement  (p.  37(5).  Mtili^ifttit. — 
A  purgative  (p.  369)  to  be  given  at  once:  li  Hydnir|if3Ti 
Subchloridi  B.R  [Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis,  U.SJ\]  gv.  iv.j 
followed  in  six  hours  by  a  saline  purgative,  such  as  Pulvia 
Sod^  Tartaralte  Compositus  (Seidlitz  Powder),  or  by  a  gentle 
aperient:  li  Misturie  Olei  Hicini  $l-%n.  [U.S.P,  ft  Olei 
Kicim  6iii'7jvi,  Mucilaginis  Acacise  3i&3-5iii,  Aqme  Aurantii 
Floris  3i-3ii,  Aqu^  Cinnamomi  3iiss-7jV.] — A  sedative  expec- 
torant and  diaphoretic  mixture  (p,  369):  ft  Potassii  Citratis 
gr.  XX,  Liquoris  Ammouil  AcetatiB  Ziv^  Vini  IpecaouanJue 
Ti^x,  Aqw^  Chloroform!  ad  5i  [U.S.R  ft  Potassii  Citmtia 
gr.  XX,  Liquoi-is  Ammonii  Acetatis  5iv,  Vini  l^^ecacuauhae  i\x, 
Aqui«  Chlorofomii  5iv,  Aquae  Destillatie  ad  %L]  Every  four 
hours.  In  gouty  subjects  add  to  mixture:  Potassii  lodidi  gr. 
iii;  or  ft  Potassii  lodidi  gi\  in,  Pom.ssii  Bicarbonalia  gr,  xv, 
Ammonii  Carbonatia  gr.  iv,  Aqute  Caniplione  %L  [U.S.P.  ft 
Potassii  lodidi  gr*  iii,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Ammonii 
Carboaatis  gr.  iv,  Aquie  Camphorae  7jii,  Aqute  DestillaUe  ad 
31.]  Every  four  hours.  Appliattvm^  to  cluM. — Large,  light« 
crushed  linseed  poultices  to  back  and  sides  of  chest ;  the  first 
sprinkled  with  a  little  mustard.  To  be  changed  every  three 
or  four  hours.  Or  turiientine  stupe.  Cotton*wool  or  other 
light  warm  tissue  to  front  of  civest.  In  children  and  weakly 
subjects,  liniments  of  Camphor,  Sfiap,  Turf»entine,  or  of 
Turpeutine  and  Acetic  Acid,  to  be  rubbed  into  skin  of  cliest 
and  followed  with  light  warm  eoverings.— ^or  the  rdU-f  of 
npemul  Mtwb  of  dislrt"^  ami  dantftr.  A  selection  of  combina- 
tions for  harassing  cough  (see  cautions,  p.  374):  (1)  Add  to 
mixture  Tincturae  Caraphorde  Compositee  B.P,  [Tincturre  Opii 
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Camphorat^  U.S.P.]  nj^xx,  or  TinctursB  Opii  Ammoniatae  B.P. 
J^^xv.  (2)  R  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae  Compositi  B.P.  [Pulvuris 
Ipecacuanhae  et  Opii  U.S.P.]  gr.  v.  At  8  p.m.  (3)  R  Pilulte 
Ipecacuanhae  cum  Scillae  gr.  v.  [U.S.P.  ft  Pulveris  Ipe- 
cacuanhae et  Opii  gr.  iii,  Pulveris  Scillae,  gr.  i,  Ammoniaci  gr.  i.] 
AX,  8  P.M. — ^For  suffocative  attacks  (pp.  370,  373)  ;  In  children, 
an  emetic:  ft  Vini  Ipecacuanhae  3i.  At  once;  to  be  re- 
]>eated  every  15  minutes  until  it  vomits.  In  adults,  (1)  an 
emetic :  ft  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  xxx.  Aquae  tepidae  jii. 
At  once.  (2)  Venesection  to  10  or  15  fl.  oz. — An  antispas- 
modic mixture  for  paroxysmal  dyspnoea :  ft  Spiritus  -^theris 
m^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici  n\^xxx,  Tincturae  Aurantii 
IT^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  5i«  [U.S.P.  ft  Spiritus  -^theris 
n^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammonii  Aromatici  n\^xxx,  Tincturae  Aurantii 
Amari  T^^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae  3ii,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  gi.] 
When  required. — For  urgent  and  persistent  dyspnoea  with  in- 
creasing lividity,  weakness  of  cough,  cessation  of  expectoration, 
failure  of  pulse,  and  sopor  (pp.  372,  375):  (1)  Abstract  blood 
at  once  by  means  of  6  to  12  leeches  or  venesection  (8-10  fl. 
oz.) ;  or  cup  between  scapulae  to  4  fl.  oz.  (2)  Give  the  above 
anti-spasmodic  mixture  every  half-hour  or  as  required.  (3) 
ft  Liquoris  Strychninae  Hydrochloridi  m^iii.  [U.S.P.  ft 
Strychninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^,  Aquae  Destillatie  TT^v-x]. 
To  be  given  hypodermically  at  once,  and  repeated  every  4 
hours.      (4)  Oxygen  to  be  inhaled. 

II.  Progress  of  the  Case. — 1.  At  the  second  visit  and 
jnibseque7itly,  —  Continue  the  same  treatment  until  sputa 
appear  (p.  374).  Occasional  purgation  is  beneficial  (p.  376). 
2.  When  sputa  appear, — General  Management  and  Nursing, — 
As  before.  Diet, — As  before,  or  with  farinaceous  thickenings 
of  milk  ;  yolk  of  egg.  Stiimdants,  if  indicated.  Medicines, — 
Substitute  for  sedative  expectorant  a  stimulant  expectorant 
mixture  (p.  374) :  ft  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Vini  Ipeca- 
cuanhae m^v,  Tincturae  Scillae  TTl^xx,  Infusi  Seuegae  ad  §i. 
[U.S.P.  ft  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Vini  Ipecacuanhae  ni^v, 
Extracti  Scillae  Fluidi  V\\y,  Infusi  Senegae  B.P.  ad  gi.]  Every 
four  hours.  For  relief  of  distress  and  for  dangerous  develo])- 
ments;  as  before.  Purgatives,  occasionally  as  before.  Local  hi: 
Stop  poultices  and  liniments,  and  use  light  warm  coverings  only. 
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3.  As  the  disease  subsides.  General  Management  and  Nurs- 
ing.— Patient  may  move  more  freely  and  lie  lower  in  bed. 
Stop  steam  kettle.  Remove  bed  curtaina  Diet, — Farinaceous 
foods,  lightly  boiled  eggs,  fish.  StimtUants,  as  indicated. 
Medicines:  A  respiratory,  nervine  and  digestive  stimulant 
or  tonic  (p.  377):  ft  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iii,  Tincturae 
Nucis  Vomicae  n\^v,  Spiritus  Chloroformi  n\^x,  Infusi  Quassise 
ad  5i-  [U.S.P.  ft  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iii,  Tincturae  Nucis 
Vomicae  in^v,  Spiritus  Chloroformi  n^x,  Infusi  Quassiae  B.P.  ad 
5i.]  Three  times  a  day,  5  minutes  before  meals.  Purgatives 
as  required. 

4.  Convalescence,  —  Patient  sits  up;  change  to  mildly 
bracing  climate.  See  p.  377.  Prevention  of  recurrence  and 
of  chronic  bronchitis  (p.  377).  Food. — Ordinary,  nutritious. 
A  little  sound  wine  with  meals.  Medicines, — An  acid  tonic 
mixture:  ft  Acidi  Nitro-hydrochlorici  Diluti  n^x,  Liquoris 
Strychninae  Hydrochloridi  n\^iv,  Syrupi  Aurantii  3i,  Aquae 
ad  5i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Acidi  Nitro-hydrochlorici  Diluti  T^^x, 
Strychninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  -^,  Syrupi  Aurantii  3i,  Aquae 
Destillatae  ad  gi.]     Three  times  a  day,  after  meals. 


CHAPTER   XVL 
CHEONIC  BRONCHITIS. 

It  is  well  that  the  student  should  learn  to  appreciate  that 
there  are  limits  to  the  success  of  rational  treatment,  and  the 
subject  of  chronic  bronchitis  is  calculated  to  enable  him  to  do 
80.  Few  chronic  diseases  consisting  in  what  might  be  said  to 
be  simple  anatomical  change  are  more  unpromising  thera- 
peuticallj.  He  will  find  how  chronic  inflammation,  ulceration, 
degeneration  and  loss  of  elasticity,  the  prominent  elements 
of  the  pathological  process,  defy  treatment  when  they  occur 
in  unfavourable  situations  and  in  certain  subjects ;  and  how 
the  repair  which  accompanies  them  may  not  only  be  in  vain, 
but  also  exhibit  serious  defects  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
favourable influence  of  the  anatomical  structure  and  the 
functions  of  a  part  and  of  the  conditions  imder  which  they 
work. 

At  the  same  time  the  hopelessness  of  actually  reparative 
treatment  will  serve  to  impress  on  the  student  the  urgent 
necessity  and  proper  employment  of  nutritive  and  palliative 
treatment  in  chronic  disease  characterised  by  constant  waste 
and  suffering. 

-Etiological  Indications. — Preventive  Treatment. — The 
importance  of  thoroughness  and  completeness  in  the  treatment 
of  acute  bronchitis  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  disease 
from  becoming  chronic  has  been  already  studied.  It  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten  that  one  definite  mode  of  origin  of 
the  chronic  form  is  a  single  severe  acute  attack.  More 
conmionly,  however,  chronic  bronchitis  originates  slowly,  in 
connexion  with  occasional  attacks  of  subacute  bronchial  catarrh 
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which  recur  again  and  again,  with  or  without  an  asthmatieal 
element,  at  every  change  of  weather  or  on  any  licence  in  living, 
and  finally  become  continuous  or  practically  persistent  When 
this  form  of  the  disease  threatens  to  develop,  the  prophylactic 
indication  is  to  send  the  patient  to  a  genial  climate  and  to 
attend  to  diathetic  predisposition,  particularly  gout.  The 
whole  personal  hygiene  ought  to  be  planned  on  the  principles 
proper  for  gout ;  and  it  may  be  as  useful  to  send  the  patient 
to  Mont  Dore  or  Royat  in  summer  for  the  arsenical  waters 
and  other  measures  employed  there  as  to  the  Mediterranean 
in  winter.  Most  persons  will  of  course  have  to  remain  at 
home ;  and  these  must  be  protected  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate. 

Remedial  Treatment. — Although  the  origin  of  a  case  of 
chronic  bronchitis  is  already  an  affair  of  the  past,  the  chronicity 
being  due  to  damage  of  the  bronchial  walls,  the  indication  still 
exists  to  remove  or  mitigate  influences  recognised  as  injurious 
to  the  mucous  membrane.  These  are  especially  atmospheric 
and  other  climatic  conditions.  The  subjects  of  chronic  bronchitis 
must  clothe  warmly,  and  avoid  cold  and  damp  air  and  exposure 
generally.  In  unfavourable  seasons  they  may  have  to  keep 
indoors  or  seek  a  milder  climate ;  advantage  being  derived  in 
this  way  from  continuousness  of  treatment.  For  younger 
subjects  this  may  mean  either  change  of  occupation,  change  of 
abode  or  actual  emigration.  The  Mediterranean,  Egypt,  Grand 
Canary,  Teneriffe,  the  West  Indies,  parts  of  South  Africa, 
Ceyl(in,  hulia  and  the  more  ec^uable  climates  in  Australasia 
afford  a  considemble  choice  in  this  resj)ect,  and  there  are  others 
besides.  Amongst  the  poor  there  is  the  twofold  ditiiculty  in 
being  able  to  make  such  a  change,  and  in  giving  up  occupations 
which  are  the  chief  causes  of  their  troubles  through  the  agency 
of  dust,  such  as  milling,  baking,  knife-grinding,  etc.  Again,  in 
some  subjects  it  is  more  important  to  prot^^ct  them  against  the 
influences  of  sunmier,  mainly  or  solely  pollen,  than  of  winter. 

Associated  atlections  of  the  lungs,  including  emphysema, 
fibrosis,  and  tuberculosis,  and  of  the  heart,  arterial  system 
and  kidneys  must  be  fully  respected  in  planning  treatment. 
In  the  familiar  type  of  the  disease  known  as  chronic  bronchial 
catarrh,   which   is  often  spasmodic,  diathetic  causes  have   to 
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be  strictly  controlled  by  employment  of  the  same  measures 
as  are  indicated  in  the  attempts  at  prevention.  In  England 
the  gouty  disposition  must  never  be  overlooked ;  and  in  spite  of 
certain  indications  to  the  contrary,  spare  living,  abstinence  from 
alcohol,  unless  in  the  strictest  moderation  and  in  the  most 
approved  forms,  regulation  of  the  liver  and  bowels,  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  action  of  the  skin  by  means  of  soap  baths, 
and  daily  exercise  in  a  mildly  bracing  dry  atmosphere  if 
possible,  ought  all  to  be  insisted  on.  Potassium  iodide  in  com- 
bination with  alkalis  fulfils  an  obvious  indication  in  these 
subjects  with  satisfactory  results;  in  exacerbations  of  the 
bronchitis  colchicum  might  be  tried. 

Pathological  Indications.— The  task  before  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fully  developed  chronic  bronchitis,  as  far  as  it  is  indi- 
cated by  a  study  of  the  pathological  changes  in  the  bronchial 
walls  and  associated  parts,  appears  a  nearly  hopeless  one.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  to  subdue  chronic  inflammation  of  an  extensive 
mucous  membrane,  to  repair  ulcerated  areas,  to  promote  ab- 
sorption of  thickenings  of  the  tubes,  to  restore  muscular  tone 
and  elasticity  in  the  walls  of  the  bronchi  and  in  those  of  the 
chest ;  to  undo  secondary  changes  in  the  lungs  and  circulation ; 
and  to  do  all  these  in  organs  which  cannot  rest,  in  tubes  which 
are  specially  constructed  to  resist  closure,  and  in  subjects  who 
are  always  debilitated  and  frequently  unsound.  Very  few, 
if  any,  of  these  objects  can  be  perfectly  attained,  but  some 
of  them  can  be  approached,  and  the  advance  of  the  process 
retarded  if  not  arrested. 

The  first  pathological  indication  is  to  improve  the  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  generally  and  the  state  of  the  blood.  Food  must 
be  thoroughly  nutritious,  and  well  digested  and  assimilated  ;  the 
diathetic  proclivities  which  are  so  often  present  being  studiously 
regarded  in  ordering  it.  Stimulants  must  be  allowed  with 
equal  discrimination.  Cod  liver  oil  benefits  some  types  of  the 
disease.  Tonic  medicines  that  are  at  the  same  time  stomachic 
and  respiratory  stimulants  are  to  be  found  in  nux  vomica  and 
ammonium  carbonate.  Tlie  other  invigorating  measures  so 
useful  in  chronic  inflammatory  diseases,  namely,  fresh  air  and 
moderate  exercise,  are  furnished  by  well -chosen  climates. 
Climatic  treatment  is  ordered  for  chronic  bronchitis  not  because 
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of  its  warmth — warmth  could  be  obtained  at  home  in  bed  — 
but  because,  being  genial,  it  permits  a  fair  amount  of  outdoor 
exercise  daily. 

The  next  object  from  the  pathological  point  of  view  is 
to  relieve  the  congested  and  atonic  blood-vessels  of  the  bronchial 
wall  Saline  expectorants,  which  promote  watery  dischai:^, 
ought  to  have  this  effect ;  and  stimulant  expectorants,  such  as 
squill  and  serpentary,  will  promote  the  activity  of  the  heart  and 
accelerate  the  flow  from  the  bronchial  veins.  Terebinthinate 
and  other  aromatic  compounds,  whether  given  by  the  mouth 
or  inhalation,  probably  exert  part  of  their  useful  action  in  this 
way.  Counter-irritation  over  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest, 
once  much  in  vogue,  is  now  rarely  employed  excepting  in  sub- 
acute exacerbationa 

Expectorants,  which  liquefy  the  bronchial  "secretions" 
and  strengthen  the  heart,  promote  at  the  same  time  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  next  indication,  removal  of  the  products.  This  is 
always  an  important  object  in  chronic  bronchitis,  as  discharge 
has  to  be  effected  against  gravitation  and  in  spite  of  serious 
reduction  of  the  muscular  vigour  and  elasticity  of  the  tubes,  the 
alveoli  and  the  chest  walls.  There  is  here  abundant  oppor- 
tunity of  employing  amnioniuni  carbonate  and  chloride ;  potas- 
sium iodide  and  bicarbonate ;  squill,  senega  and  digitalis ; 
camphor,  benzoin,  tola,  and  preparations  of  tiir,  turpentine  and 
their  allies ;  strychnine,  ami  other  familiar  drugs.  Tobacco- 
smoking  and  fuming  preparations,  whun  they  are  properly  used, 
often  produce  speedy  and  thorough  clearance  of  the  respiratory 
pissages.  By  quickly  stimulating  the  mucous  glands  of  the 
bronchi,  warm  liiiuid  food  has  a  similar  effect,^  particularly 
in  the  early  morning  when  the  piissages  are  relatively  dry 
and  the  secretions  inspiss*\ted  and  in  sevei-e  attacks  of  cough 
ami  dyspmea  during  the  night. 

In  more  advanced  oases,  and  in  senile  subjects  with  atony 
and  dilatation  of  the  bronchial  tul>es  and  bacterial  decomposi- 
tion of  the  residues  within  them,  disinfection  must  also  be 
pi-actised.  As  well  as  stimulating  expectoration,  many  of  the 
r.rugs  just  mentioned  have  this  action.     Asafetida,  ammoniacum 

*  Watney,  **Thc  Miuute  Anatomy  of  the  AlimentAiy  Canal,"  Phxl,  Trans., 

Luuduu,   iS<'(>. 
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and  copaiba,  once  much  used  for  this  purpose,  are  now 
mostly  replaced  by  creosote,  guaiacol,  phenol,  and  more 
elegant  preparations  of  tar,  given  internally ;  whilst  intra- 
laryngeal  injections  of  guaiacol,  menthol,  and  other  disinfect- 
ants are  quite  well  borne  and  frequently  successful  when  the 
bronchi  are  dilated.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the  proper 
employment  of  climate,  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made, 
is  another  invaluable  means  of  disinfecting  the  air-passages. 

Clinical  Indications  and  Indications  from  the  Course. 
— The  clinical  characters  of  chronic  bronchitis  suggest  that 
instead  of  the  preservation  of  the  patient  from  death  by 
asphyxia,  as  in  the  acute  form  of  this  disease,  our  principal 
aim  here  must  be  to  arrest  the  deterioration  of  health,  the 
debility,  and  the  wasting  which  are  induced  by  the  muco- 
purulent dischai-ge,  harassing  cough,  respiratory  and  circula- 
tory impairment,  and  serious  interference  with  exercise  and 
alimentation.  Most  of  the  measures  recommended  above  as 
calculated  to  control  the  pathological  processes  within  the 
bronchi  also  promote  vigour  of  constitution ;  and  indeed,  as 
we  have  seen,  they  act  mainly  in  this  way.  We  refer  to 
feeding,  exercise,  ventilation  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term, 
and  the  use  of  tonics. 

Passing  discomforts  of  many  kinds  may  call  for  simple 
remedies.  Paroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  cough  and  difficult  ex- 
pectoration usually  yield  to  antispasmodics,  compounded  of 
ethers,  chloroform,  sal  volatile,  different  aromatic  tinctures, 
belladonna  or  stramonium,  lobelia,  etc.  ;  to  warm  moist  in- 
halations; or  to  the  use  of  smoke.  Attacks  of  subacute  or 
acute  catarrh  or  bronchitis  must  of  course  be  promptly  at- 
tended to  ;  as  well  as  manifestations  in  every  form  of  associated 
diseases,  such  as  gout,  asthma,  cardiac  disease  and  nephritis. 
There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  but  that  tubercle  bacilli  are 
present  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  of  what  a  few 
years  ago  was  called  chronic  bronchitis.  In  some  instances 
tuberculosis  appears  to  be  engrafted  on  the  diseased  bronchial 
walls,  a  fact  pregnant  with  suggestions;  in  other  instances 
"  chronic  bronchitis  "  is  tuberculous  from  the  beginning. 
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Outline  of  Practice. 

General  Management  (p.  382).  —  Comparative  freedom 
from  work  and  exposure.  Eeconsideration  of  occupation. 
Warm  light  woollen  clothing.  Confinement  to  house  in  cold 
and  damp  weather  and  after  sunset.  Climatic  treatment  in 
winter  and  early  spring  at  Torquay,  Bournemouth,  Ventnor, 
Hastings,  Falmouth,  Penzance,  Minehead,  or  other  place  on 
English  Coast;  on  the  Eiviera  or  at  other  Mediterranean 
resort;  in  Egypt,  Grand  Canary  or  Teneriffo;  in  different 
British  Colonies;  in  Southern  California  or  Florida  in  the 
United  States.  In  summer  a  visit  to  Royat  or  Mont  Dore 
(p.  382). — Diet — Nutritious  but  light  solids  (p.  383):  fish, 
tender  mutton,  chicken,  game,  eggs,  farinaceous  foods ;  flatu- 
lent, bulky  and  "gouty"  foods  to  be  avoided  (p.  383). 
Chief  meat  meal  in  middle  day.  Warm  fluids  or  semi-solids 
for  supper.  Warm  milk  or  broths  with  small  stimulants 
if  paroxysms  of  cough  and  dyspnoea  occur  during  the  niglit. 
Stimulants,  as  indicated  by  pulse,  appetite,  etc.,  chiefly  in 
form  of  pure  spirits,  controlled  by  associations  of  gout,  gravel 
and  renal  disease  (p.  382). 

Medicines.  —  Stimulant  expectorant  mixtures  (p.  384): 
(1)  li  Animonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Tinctune  Scilke  iT|^xx, 
Infusi  Serpentariai  ad  gi.  [U.S.P.  IJ  Animonii  Carbonatis  gr. 
iv,  Extracti  Scilke  Fluidi  Ti]^iv,  Infusi  Serpentaria>  B.P.  ad  5i.] 
Four  times  a  day,  between  meals.  (2)  li  Ammonii  Chloridi 
gr.  X,  Extracti  Glycyrrhizie  Lic^uidi  oi,  Aqua3  Chlorofornii  ad 
5i.  [U.S.P.  1^  Animonii  Chloridi  gr.  x,  Extracti  Glycyrrhizie 
Fludi  3i,  A([uie  Chlorofornii  3iv,  Aqme  Destillatte  ad  ^i.] 
Three  times  a  day,  between  meals. — For  a  gouty  element. 
An  alkaline  iodide  expectorant  mixture:  1^  Potassii  lodidi 
gr.  iii,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr. 
iv,  Aqiuc  Camphone  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  1^  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  iii, 
Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Aquic 
Camphone  3ii,  Aqme  DestillatiC  ad  Ji.]  Three  times  a  day, 
three  hours  after  meals. — A  stomachic,  resjnratorg,  cardiac 
and  general  tonic  mixture:  IJ  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv, 
Tinctune  Kucis  Vomicai  Ti]^v,  Spiritus  Chlorofornii  n]^x,  Infusi 
Quassiic  B.P.  ad  5i-     Three   times  a  day,  five  minutes  before 
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meals. — Terebinthinate  and  other  disinfectant  and  stimulant 
compounds  (p.  384):  (1)  ft  Misturse  Creosoti  si.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Creosoti  TTJ^i,  Spiritus  Juniperi  r^i,  Syrupi  3i,  Aquae  Destil- 
latae  ad  Ji.]  Three  times  a  day,  three  hours  after  meals. 
(2)  ft  Terebeni  n\^v.  In  capsule  or  on  sugar,  when  cough 
is  severe.  (3)  Misturae  Ammoniaci  B.P.  [Eumulsionis  Am- 
moniaci,  U.S.P.],  si.  Three  times  a  day,  three  hours  after 
meals. — Fm^  attacks  of  paroxysmal  dyspnaa  arid  cough :  An 
antispasmodic  mixture  :  ft  Spiritus  iEtheris  \[l  xxx,  Spiritus 
Ammoniae  Aromatici  n^^xxx,  Tiuctura)  Aurautii  n^^xx,  Aquae 
Camphorae  ad  5i-  [U.S.P.  ft  Spiritus  ^theris  n^^xxx,  Spiritus 
Ammonii  Aromatici  n^^xxx,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Amari  n^^xx. 
Aquae  Camphorae  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  Ji.]  When  re- 
quired.— A  sedative  inhalation :  ft  Terebeni  r^^xxx,  Magnesii 
Carbonatis  Levis  gr.  xx.  Aquae  ferventis  Oss.  As  an  inhala- 
tion.— A  counter-irritant  to  chest :  ft  Linimenti  Chloroformi 
7>iv,  Linimenti  Terebinthinae  Acetici  siii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Lini- 
menti Chloroformi  3iv,  Olei  Terebinthinae  3xi,  Acidi  Acetici 
Glacialis  3ii,  Linimenti  Camphorae  3xi.] 


CHAPTER  XVII. 
ASTHMA. 

The  dominant  feature  of  asthma  in  all  its  relations  is  the 
personal  factor ;  and  the  disease  accordingly  illustrates  the  art 
rather  than  the  science  of  treatment.  In  no  disease  is  the 
importance  of  attention  to  the  individual  patient  and  his 
peculiarities  more  strongly  impressed  upon  us  than  it  is  in 
bronchial  asthma.  We  shall  find  that  an  influence  of  the 
most  common  every-day  kind,  such  as  the  odour  of  a  familiar 
flower  or  animal,  a  somewhat  indigestible  meal,  a  passing 
worry,  or  slight  interference  with  the  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
may  become  an  efficient  cause  of  disease,  or  at  least  of  dis- 
turbance of  the  vital  functions,  in  certain  individuals,  simply 
because  of  tlieir  extreme  personal  predisposition.  This  strik- 
ing feature  of  the  affection  influences  the  whole  of  the  treat- 
ment, which  has  to  be  conducted  largely  on  the  principle  of 
personal  observation  and  control.  Asthma  will  also  serve  as 
an  instructive  example  of  the  proper  use  of  palliative  treat- 
ment. But  wliilst  the  indication  for  palliative  treatment  is 
very  urgent  as  well  as  rational,  it  is  very  readily  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  ahnost  univei-sally  abused  by  patients ;  and  we 
shall  see  how  the  practitioner  may  find  it  difficult  to  control 
his  patients  and  prevent  them  from  indul<;ing  in  nostrums  and 
contracting  drug-habits  whilst  neglecting  the  most  elementary 
rules  of  pliysiological  living. 

.Etiological  1  xdicatioxs. — Preventive  Treatment. — Asthma 
as  a  rule  is  not  anticipated  until  the  first  evidences  of  it  present 
tlieniselves.  Then  it  actually  exists.  More  might  be  done 
perhaps  to  prevent  asthma  in  children  with  family  predisposi- 
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tion  to  gout,  gravel,  asthma  and  neuroses  in  general,  were  the 
personal  factor  less  inscrutable.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
careful  management  which  young  persons  with  this  inheritance 
always  require  in  respect  of  feeding,  clothing,  bowels,  skin  and 
the  state  of  the  urine,  as  well  as  of  their  education,  is  calculated 
to  prevent  the  development  of  the  disease.  The  influence 
of  weather,  climate  and  soil  on  such  children  ought  to  be 
observed  carefully  as  often  as  they  are  taken  from  home  to  the 
sea,  to  the  mountains,  etc.,  and  experience  gained  which  could 
be  turned  to  useful  account  should  the  question  of  the  locality 
of  a  school  ever  come  to  be  raised  in  a  practical  form. 

Remedial  Treatment, — The  efficient  causes  of  asthma,  if  they 
can  be  discovered  in  the  particular  case  before  us,  have  to  be 
removed,  arrested,  counteracted,  altered  or  avoided.  Lesions 
of  the  upper  respiratory  passages,  bronchi  and  lungs  must 
receive  attention :  polypus,  adenoids,  enlarged  tonsils,  enlarge- 
ment of  the  bronchial  glands,  bronchial  catarrh,  plastic  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  chronic  pneumonia,  pleuritic  adhesions  and 
the  consequences  of  these.  The  details  of  such  treatment  do 
not  require  discussion  here.  Another  set  of  causes  which 
must  be  sought  and  dealt  with  are  the  poisons  that  act 
specifically  on  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  One  set  of 
these  come  from  without,  such  as  odorous  particles  in  con- 
nexion with  flowers,  fruits  and  animals  ;  pollen  ;  dust  of  many 
different  kinds ;  and  certain  drugs,  such  as  tobacco  and 
ipecacuanha.  A  second  series  of  these  poisons  are  intrinsic 
in  origin,  the  products  of  disturbed  metabolism  which  are 
comprehensively  and  conveniently  designated  "uric  acid," 
one  and  probably  the  chief  of  the  series.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  England  at  any  rate,  attention  should  be 
directed  to  uric  acid  and  the  gouty  diathesis  in  the  prevention 
and  rational  treatment  of  the  majority  of  cases  of  asthma. 
Asthma,  in  other  words,  is  one  of  the  many  forms  or  mani- 
festations of  irregular  gout,  alternating  with  arthritis,  eczema, 
acid  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  gravel,  sick -headache,  insomnia 
and  the  like;  and  appearing  in  successive  generations  and 
at  all  periods  of  life,  including  childhood,  in  gouty  families. 
We  find  here  the  indication  for  tlie  chief  part  of  the 
treatment,  prophylactic  and  remedial,  of  this  disease.      Whea 
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asthma  is  actively  recurrent,  treatment  must  begin  with  a 
smart  mercurial  purge,  or  with  a  course  of  Plummer's  pill, 
followed  in  the  morning  with  salines.  At  the  same  time  a 
combination  of  potassium  iodide  and  bicarbonate  and  am- 
monium carbonate  in  camphor  water  is  to  be  ordered.  When 
the  activity  of  the  attacks  has  been  overcome,  arsenic  ought 
to  be  substituted  for  the  iodide ;  and  in  these  subjects  the 
waters  of  Royat  or  Mont  Dore  fulfil  the  indication.  Tlie 
treatment  for  gout  is  carried  out  further  by  reducing  the 
quantity  of  food  and  simplifying  it  in  kind  as  we  shall  see 
presently.  Wines  should  be  avoided,  and  pure  spirits  such  as 
Hollands  or  unsweetened  gin  ordered  instead. 

Amongst  the  efficient  causes  of  asthma  unfavourable 
meteorological  and  climatological  conditions  as  a  whole  have 
always  to  be  reckoned  with  in  planning  preventive  or  remedial 
treatment.  The  climate  and  locality  in  which  the  patient  is 
to  live,  or  to  which  he  is  to  repair  temporarily  in  the  hope  of 
benefit,  are  subjects  on  which  we  are  expected  to  speak  definitely. 
People  of  both  sexes  with  sufficient  means  and  no  great  ties  at 
home  will  desire  to  be  recommended  to  suitable  quarters  during 
the  winter  months  and  other  trying  seasons,  or  during  summer 
if  they  suffer  from  hay-fever.  Other  asthmatics,  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  so  complete  or  prolonged  a  change  as 
this,  are  frequently  sent  for  a  few  weeks  to  a  health  resort. 
Most  important  of  all,  however,  in  this  respect  is  it  to 
determine  the  proper  management  of  asthmatic  children  by 
climatic  means,  that  is,  to  plan  the  rearing  and  education  of 
an  asthmatic  subject  during  the  years  of  childhood  and  adol- 
escence and  with  full  respect  to  the  sex,  social  position  and 
future  prospects  of  the  ])atieut.  Under  either  of  these  sets  of 
circumstances  the  principles  that  ou^^ht  to  guide  us  in  offering 
advice  with  respect  to  climate  in  the  treatment  of  asthma 
may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

The  individuality  of  the  patient  must  always  be  first 
considered  as  one  of  the  chief  ])redisposing  causes  of  justhma. 
The  problem  is  a  personal  one  ;  and  personal  experience  of  the 
efiect  of  climate  on  tlie  asthma  is  therefore  our  best  guide.  It 
is  quite  unsafe  to  conclude  that  because  the  climate  of  a 
particular  i)lace   is  mild   oi;  dry  or  sunny,  or  the  like,  it  will 
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«^gree  with  the  particular  asthmatic  before  us.  Even  if  it  be 
Ivnown  to  benefit  the  majority  of  asthmatical  subjects,  or  have 
suited  relatives  of  the  patient,  it  cannot  be  recommended  with 
any  confidence  to  the  individual.  The  only  way  to  determine 
^whether  a  climate  will  benefit  our  patient  is  for  him  to  make 
the  experiment  by  trying  it. 

We  ought  to  V)egin  the  observation  as  near  the  patient's  home 
as  possible.     We  never  send  him  far  away  at  first.     This  rule 
is  based  on  an  obvious  principle  :  since  we  cannot  insure  the 
success  of  the  change  of  climate,  we  do  not  subject  the  patient 
to  the  trouble  incident  to  a  long  double  journey.     It  is  un- 
wise, for  instance,  to  begin  with  a  visit  to  the  Colonies  or  even 
to  the  Continent,  unless  a  series  of  places  can  be  tried  there, 
for  example,  the  different  towns  on  the  Eiviera.     Still  more 
hazardous  and  unwise  is  it  to  recommend  a  voyage  as  tlie  first 
experiment  in  climatic  treatment      For  boys,  of    course,  we 
have  usually  to  find  a  suitable  school  in    their  own  country. 
In  making  a  selection  near  home  we  first  recommend  a  trial 
of  places  of  repute,  such  as  Bournemouth  or  Ventnor,  rather 
than  unknown  places.     Next,  it  is  desirable  that  the  place  tried 
should  possess  well-marked  characters :  on  the  coast ;  on   the 
moor;    thoroughly  dry,  or   more   moist.      The  effect  will    be 
definite,  and  must  be  accurately  noted  and  recorded.      If  the 
place  disagree,  another  place  of  opposite  character  should  next 
be  tried :  the  coast  after  the  mountain,  for  instance,  or  vice 
versa. 

In  attempting  to  find  a  suitable  place  we  might  re- 
commend a  trial  of  one  which  possesses  in  itself  a  variety  of 
climatic  influences.  Thus,  at  Bournemouth  there  are  at  least 
three  local  sub- varieties  of  climate ;  at  Ventnor  the  different 
elevations  have  distinctly  different  effects  on  asthmatics ;  on 
the  Eiviera  places  of  different  exposures  and  qualities  other- 
wise are  in  convenient  proximity. 

In  the  case  of  boys,  who  constitute  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  asthmatics,  one  cannot  begin  too  enrly  to  try  to 
discover  a  place  wliere  they  can  be  sent  to  school  with  fair 
prospect  of  immunity  from  attacks.  They  should  be  definitely 
taken  for  visits  to  different  parts,  following  the  system  of 
selection  just  recommended,  and  necessarily  always  with  a  view 
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to  tlie  fitness  otlierwiae  of  the  locality  for  their  education  and 
upbringLug-  The  careers  of  very  promising  lads  at  puWic 
schools  may  be  sadly  interfered  with  by  asthma  unless  this 
reaaonable  course  be  followed. 

Having  found  a  suitable  place,  the  patient,  whether  child 
or  adult,  should  remain  there  as  long  aa  possible  until  the 
disposition  to  attacks  is  overcome  or  greatly  weakened ;  or,  if 
this  l>e  impossible,  he  ought  to  rej>air  to  it  as  frequently  tis 
circumstances  permit,  It'  it  come  Xjo  disagree  with  him  later, 
as  unfortunately  may  occur,  he  must  change  his  quarters ;  and 
happily  in  some  of  these  instances  he  may  be  able  now  to 
letura  honie  and  keep  well 

Food,  feeding  and  indigestion  have  much  to  account  for 
in  the  causation  of  asthma.  Indigestible  articles  of  eveiy 
description,  including  milk  in  gouty  subjects,  must  be  strictly 
forbidden,  whether  they  produce  flatulence  with  its  immediate 
effect  on  tlie  chest  physically,  or  acidity  with  its  reflex  and 
remote  actions,  or  whether  they  lead  to  gout  as  we  ha\'e 
already  seen.  Heavy  meals  should  be  avoided  ;  dinner  should 
be  taken  at  the  usual  honr  for  luncheon,  and  only  a  hi^ht 
farinaceous  dish  or  a  small  quantity  of  fish,  chicken  or  game 
eaten  for  supper,  at  least  three  hours  before  bedtime. 

Astluna  is  in  its  very  nature  a  nervous  disease,  a  disorder 
of  a  great  and  very  sensitive  neuro-muscular  mechanism  ;  and 
reflex  and  direct  cerebral  disturbances  occupy  a  leading  place 
in  its  aetiology,  both  as  regards  constant  proclivity  and  the 
incidence  of  individual  parojcysms.  This  introduces  ns  to  the 
subject  of  predisposition.  It  is  from  deficient  resistance  that 
the  disorder  essentially  proceeds.  All  of  us  are  exposed  to 
the  efficient  causes  of  asthma ;  but  happily  only  a  few  are 
burthened  with  this  predisposition — a  nervous  system  morbidly 
keen,  a  bronchial  mucosa  morbidly  sensitive,  a  family  or  a 
personal  disposition  that  responds  to  degrees  or  kinds  of  re- 
spirator}" stimulation  which  do  not  disturb  the  average  healthy 
individual  Asthma  is  but  one  of  njany  disabilities  of  a  similar 
kind  which  we  meet  with  in  human  pathology.  In  this  respect, 
when  regarded  as  a  disease,  it  resembles  iri'itable  heart, 
nervous  dyspepsia,  nervous  diarrhcea,  nervous  polyuria;  very 
possibly  some   types  of  glycosuria  and   hepatic  disorders    in 
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certain  subjects ;  a  class  of  cutaneous  disturbances  character- 
ised by  blushing,  urticaria,  etc. ;  and  of  course  many  familiar 
neuroses  proper.  The  most  obvious  indication  founded  on 
these  facts  is  to  caution  and  insure  the  patient  against  ex- 
citement. In  a  large  number  of  instances  asthmatics  are 
highly  neurotic ;  suffer  intermittently  or  alternately  from  other 
functional  disorders,  such  as  neuralgia,  insomnia,  or  mental 
instability ;  are  disposed  to  be  intractable  and  rebellious  when 
well,  and  to  be  overwhelmed  by  illness ;  are  apt  to  fly  to  every 
description  of  "cure,"  and  to  drift  into  habits  of  smoking 
cigarettes,  inhaling  fuming  powders,  and  taking  chloral  hydrate, 
morphine  or  alcohol.  It  is  obvious  that  the  management  of 
asthmatics  of  this  type,  a  not  uncommon  one,  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  great  judgment,  tact  and  firmness.  In  particular 
they  must  be  made  and  kept  obedient;  be  taught  that  the 
prevention  of  asthma  lies  mainly  in  conformity  to  simple  but 
definite  rules  of  living;  and  renounce  the  use  of  specifics, 
Trhich  afford  but  temporary  relief,  often  at  the  risk  of  much 
future  evil  and  distress.  Gouty  predisposition  has  been  referred 
to  already. 

Another  peculiar  predisposition  has  to  be  enquired  after 
before  the  treatment  of  asthma  can  be  rationally  undertaken 
from  the  aetiological  side,  namely  the  catarrhal  diathesis  or 
special  proclivity  to  catch  cold  in  connexion  with  the  mucous 
membranes  or  skin.  The  subjects  of  this  diathesis  very  readily 
become  overheated  by  exertion  or  even  exercise,  perspire  freely, 
and  on  halting  quickly  feel  a  chill.  An  effort  must  be  made 
to  reduce  this  susceptibility  to  catarrh  in  the  asthmatic,  by 
ordering  regular  exercise  without  effort,  lighter  clothing,  avoid- 
ance of  coddling,  and  a  more  bracing  mode  of  life  generally, 
the  guide  for  the  patient  to  follow  being  diminished  readiness 
to  sweat.  An  invaluable  adjuvant  to  this  end  is  the  soap 
bath,  taken  regularly  every  morning. 

Pathological  Indications. — Spasmodic  asthma  is  a  func- 
tional disease,  and  presents  very  few  pathological  indications  of 
a  direct  kind.  The  different  structural  changes  in  the  respira- 
tory organs  associated  with  it  are  mainly  either  of  the  nature  of 
causes,  for  example  nasal  polypus,  as  we  have  already  discussed  ; 
or  of  the  nature  of  effects,  including  emphysema  and  cardiac 
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dilatation.  Even  bronchial  catarrh  and  Curschmann's  bron- 
chiolitis, which  might  be  regarded  as  representing  the  patho- 
logical characters  of  asthma  in  some  instances,  are  more  strictly 
causes,  and  furnish  indications  which  fall  under  the  preceding 
head.  One  important  lesson,  however,  is  to  be  learned  from 
these  considerations,  namely,  that  the  pathological  effects  of 
asthma  on  the  lungs  and  heart  are  to  be  prevented  by  checking 
the  disease  early  and  by  reducing  the  frequency  and  severity 
of  the  seizures. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  clinical  indications  of  spas- 
modic bronchial  asthma  are  only  too  obvious  and  prominent. 
The  severity  of  the  dyspnoea  suggests  immediate  relief  as  the 
first  consideration ;  and  the  success  of  symptomatic  treatment, 
the  paroxysmal  character  of  the  attack  as  a  whole,  and  the 
freedom  from  distress  between  the  seizures  combine  to  con- 
centrate the  attention  of  the  patient  and  even  of  the  practitioner 
on  methods  of  a  purely  sedative  and  antispasmodic  kind.  The 
result  is  unfortunate — neglect  of  the  many  fundamental  indica- 
tions derived  from  ietiology,  and  abuse  of  "  ready  "  measures. 

The  asthmatic  paroxysm  demands  antispasmodics ;  but  the 
paroxysm  is  only  part  of  asthma,  and  antispasmodics  are  but  a 
small  part  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease  which  must  be 
systematically  ordered.  The  use  of  any  measure  for  immediate 
relief  should  follow  the  following  rules :  that  it  be  associated 
with  attention  to  the  cause  or  causes,  never  constituting  the 
sole  treatment  employed ;  that  it  be  occasional  in  its  employ- 
luciit,  that  is,  directed  only  to  the  relief  of  an  attack  when  it 
threatens  or  commences,  not  continuous  or  at  regular  intervals 
between  attacks  ;  that  the  means  employed,  whilst  sutticiently 
powerful,  shall  be  given  in  the  smallest  useful  doses,  shall  have 
the  fewest  other  eflects  of  an  unfavourable  kind,  immediate  and 
remote,  and  shall  not  be  liable  to  engender  habits  of  drugging. 
The  means  which  fulHl  these  conditions  are  chiefly  ether, 
ammonia,  th(^  nitrites  and  nitro-glycerin,  coffee,  inhalations  of 
warm  medicated  vapour,  and  counter-irritation  to  the  chest 
Any  of  these  may  be  safely  employed  the  moment  the  patient 
is  aware  of  an  impend ini^  attack,  and  can  be  safely  re{)eated  at 
short  intervals  as  may  be  necessary.  The  addition  of  a  small 
dose  of  antimonial  or  ipecacuanha  wine  sometimes  hastens  the 
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:flux,  provokes  cough  and  expectoration,  and  thus  brings  relief. 
Another    important    group    of  remedies    for  the   asthmatical 
paroxysm  appear  to  act  by  developing  very  rapidly  the  crisis 
of  the  attack,  which  is  thus  as  it  were  violently  broken  and 
ended.     These  are  fuming-powders  and  papers  and  cigarettes, 
the  smoke  of  which  is  inhaled.     They  are  composed  of  nitre, 
tobacco,    and    various    combinations    of  such    powerful   anti- 
spasmodic drugs  as  stramonium,  belladonna,  hyoscyamus  and 
opium.     There  can  be  no  question  of  the  relief  immediately 
afforded    by    these    preparations    in    many    instances.       Un- 
fortunately many  serious  drawbacks  attend  their  employment, 
in  opposition  to  the  conditions  which  we  have  just  laid  down 
to   be   observed   in   the   employment  of  measures  for    relief. 
Many  asthmatics  abuse  them  greatly  and  suffer  in  consequence. 
They  are  never  free  from  the  influence  and  odour  of  these  power- 
ful drugs.     They  sleep  in  an  atmosphere  of  fumes  which  they 
prepare   for  themselves  before  retiring  to  bed.       During  the 
day  they  smoke  cigarettes.     Their  digestion  is  disordered,  the 
bowels  are  confined,  the  pulse  is  soft  and  hurried,  the  nervous 
system  greatly  disturbed,  the  mind  anxious  and  irresolute,  the 
patient    a   slave    to   the   habit   which   has   grown   upon   him. 
In    order    to   secure    the    use    without    the    abuse    of   these 
powerful    means,  we    should    give    clear   instructions   to   the 
patient  as  to  the  circumstances  which  call  for  them  and  in 
which  alone  they  are  to  be  employed,  warn  him  of  the  results 
of  departure    from    our  rules,  and  appeal  to  his  intelligence 
by    dwelling   on    the   importance   of  the  radical    part   of  the 
treatment.     The  difficulty  is  to  persuade  persons  of  neurotic 
t^mj^rament    to    adhere    patiently    to    the    slower    and    less 
striking  system.      They  listen  to  the  first  fellow-sufferer  they 
meet  and  try  the  cure  which   he   recommends.      It  is   in   this 
phase   of  their  complaint   that  a   considerable    proportion    of 
asthmatics    come    under    our    observation,   and    we    learn    to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  personal    factor.      In  some 
obstinate  cases  another  plan  may  be  followed  to  lessen  the  risk 
of  abuse    of  these    powerful    antispasmodics   the    solanaceous 
drugs,  namely  to  prescribe  extracts  of  stramonium,  belladonna 
or  hyoscyamus  combined  with  potassium  iodide  and  bicarbonate 
in  mixtures  which  the  patient  will  seldom  be  found  to  take 
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m  excess,  however  inconsidemtely  he  nvighfc  smoke  stramonittm 
cigarettes,  Tlie  use  of  compressed  air  and  oxy^'en  is  theoreti- 
cally indicated  in  the  asthmatical  paroxysm,  hut  cannot  he 
said  to  he  at  all  general. 

Indicatioxs  from  the  Coursk. — The  essentially  recurrent, 
chronic  and  obstinate  course  which  asthma  runs  taxes  the 
patience  and  resources  both  of  the  sufferer  and  of  the 
practitioner,  and  ia  partly  accountable  for  the  lapses  in  system 
of  which  they  are  often  guilty,  and  to  w*[iich  we  have  sufficiently 
referred.  The  endless  variations  of  chmate  and  weather, 
the  nervous  disturbances,  the  teujptations  to  exceed  or  at  least 
to  be  free  in  the  matter  of  eating  and  drinking,  the  recurrent 
risk  of  beiiig  upset  by  change  of  surroundings  in  the  holiday 
season — these  are  but  some  of  the  commonest  causes  of  fresh 
attacks,  extending  over  years.  The  emphysema  and  catarrhs 
attending  and  left  by  the  asthmatic  seizures  tend  to  aj^avate 
and  perpetuate  the  disease ;  and  in  some  subjects  grave  pul- 
monary lesions  and  cardiac  dilatation  are  developed,  of  which 
they  may  ultimately  perish.  In  the  light  of  result's  like  these, 
as  well  as  of  the  iuimediate  suderiug  which  attends  it ,  we  would 
again  insist  on  the  importance  of  ti-eating  asthma  early, 
radically  and  consistently. 


Outline  of  Practice. 

L  Preventive  Treatment;  and  in  Inteuvaj.s  of  ATTACKa 
— General  Manu^jiefmnt. — -Selection  of  occupation,  in  relation  to 
the  disease,  to  age,  to  means,  etc.  (p,  390).  Eesidence  and 
climate:  rules  in  respect  of  (1)  patient's  home,  (2)  occasional 
change,  and  (3)  school  for  young  subjects  (see  p.  391),  Eegidar 
daily  exercise.  Spa  treatment :  Eojat  or  Mont  Dore  (^Vlay- 
Ocfcober).  Lmnl  Ireatmtnt. — Surgical  or  other  attention  to 
nose,  pharynx,  tonsils,  etc,  (p.  389).  Diei — Spare,  digestible, 
non-ilatolent,  excluding  excels  of  meat  and  milk.  Last  meal  of 
day  to  be  particularly  light  (p.  392).  StinmianU:  none,  or  in 
form  of  pure  spirit  and  water  if  otherwise  indicated  (pp.  39M, 
393),  Clothing:  warm  but  light.  Daily  soap  bath  (Itest 
taken  on  rising); — water  bath  at  90""  F. ;  the  whole  body 
iaihered  with  soap  and  water,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  tor 
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-several  minutes ;  then  a  single  large  spongeful  of  colder  water 
or  a  short  douche ;  finish  with  hard  towelling.  Medicines. — 
^1)  an  alkaline  iodide  mixture  to  prevent,  abort,  or  control 
attacks  (p.  390):  ft  Potasii  lodidi  gr.  i-iii,  Potassii  Bicar- 
bonatis  gr.  xv,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Aquae  Camphorae 
3L  [U.S.P.  ft  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  i-iii,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis 
gr.  XV,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv.  Aquae  Camphorae  oii,  Aquic 
Destillatae  ad  si.]  Three  times  a  day,  three  hours  after  meals. 
(2)  When  frequency  and  severity  of  attacks  have  diminished, 
order  an  arsenical  mixture,  to  be  taken  with  intermissions 
for  at  least  two  months,  the  strength  being  cautiously  in- 
creased (p.  390):  (a)  ft  Liquoris  Arsenicalis  TT\^iii-x,  Tincturae 
Cardamomi  Compositae  3ss,  Aquse  Chloroformi  ad  gi.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Liquoris  Potassii  Arsenitis  TT\^iii-x,  Tincturae  Cardamomi 
Compositae,  3ss,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquaj  Destillatae  ad 
5i.]  Three  times  a  day  immediately  after  meals.  (6)  ft 
Liquoris  Arsenicalis  T^^iii-x,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv, 
Tincturaj  Nucis  Vomicae  n\^v,  Spiritus  Chloroformi  n\^v.  Aquae 
Hid  si.  [U.S.P.  ft  Liquoris  Potassi  Arsenitis  n\^iii-x,  Ammonii 
Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Tincturae  Nucis  Vomicae  TTJ^v,  Spiritus  Chloro- 
formi TH^v,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  gi.]  Three  times  a  day, 
immediately  after  meals. 

II.  Palliative  Treatment  during  Attacks. — In  many 
instances  "asthma"  is  really  recurrent  bronchial  catarrh, 
demanding  treatment  in  bed  (see  p.  390).  For  ordinary 
asthmatic  seizures  : — (1)  Eespiratory  antispasmodics  (p.  394) : 

(a)  ft  Spiritus  ^theris  ni^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromatici 
n\^xxx,  Tinctune  Aurantii  n\^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  gi- 
[U.S.P.  ft  Spiritis  ^^Etheris  tt\^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammonii  Aromatici 
n\^xxx,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Ainari  n\^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae,  3ii, 
Aquae  Destillatae  ad  gi.]     When  spasm  is  imminent  or  severe. 

(b)  ft  Tincturte  Lobelitt;  ^Etherea^  TT\^xv,  Spiritus  .^Etheris  i^^xx, 
Aquae  Camphorae  51.  [U.S.P.  ft  Tincturae  Lobeliae  TT\^xv,  Spiritus 
-^theris  l^^xxx,  Aqute  Cam  phone  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatic  ad  51*.] 
Every  half-hour  until  nausea  is  induced,  (c)  ft  Potassii 
lodidi  gr.  iii,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Ammonii  Carbonatis 
gr.  iv,  Extracti  Stramonii  gi*.  ^,  Extracti  Glycyrrhiziie  gr.  ii, 
Aquae  si.  At  once,  and  repeated  in  two  hours  if  necessary. 
(2)   A   fuming  powder:  ft   Potassii   Xitratis   gr.    120,  Anisi 
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Fructus  gr.  120,  Stramonii  Foliorum  gr.  240,  Tabaci  Folio- 
rum  gr.  5.  The  smoke  to  be  inhaled  (see  cautions  p.  o95). 
(3)  Other  means:  Cigarettes  of  Stramonium,  Datura  tatula 
and  Cannabis  indica.  Nitrated  papers.  Administration  of 
chloroform  by  practitioner  or  nurse.  Morphine  hypodermically 
under  special  circumstances  (p.  393).  R  Amyl  Nitritis  TT\^iii. 
To  be  inhaled  from  a  crushed  capsule,  flt  Sodii  Nitritis  gr.  i, 
Aquae  §i.  Strong  black  coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  on  an 
empty  stomach. 


CHAPTER   XVIII. 

ACUTE  PLEUEISY. 

Acute  pleurisy,  whether  dry,  serous  or  purulent,  presents  many 
features  of  great  interest  to  the  therapeutist.  It  originates  in 
a  variety  of  causes,  local  and  constitutional,  which  must  be 
differentiated  and  which  demand  a  considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion. Eepair,  localization,  and  phagocytosis  are  found  at  work 
in  it.  The  evil  effects  of  retention  of  products  is  illustrated 
by  it  occasionally ;  but  happily  the  ultimate  removal  of  them, 
whether  solid  or  fluid,  by  spontaneous  provisions,  is  the  rule. 
As  long  ago  as  the  beginning  of  the  century,  Laennec  wrote 
that  in  this  as  in  most  other  acute  diseases  the  unaided 
resources  of  nature  are  very  great,  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  pleurisies,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  do  well.^ 
Even  pus  is  sometimes  evacuated  automatically,  internally 
or  externally;  but  whether  purulent  or  sero- fibrinous,  and 
however  successful  its  disappearance,  the  exudate  usually 
disables  in  some  degree  a  portion,  of  the  lung  and  parietes,  thus 
affording  strong  suggestions  for  the  timely  interference  of  the 
surgeon.  Some  of  the  most  striking  clinical  phenomena  of 
pleurisy  prove  to  be  manifestations  of  natural  efforts  at  relief, 
mainly  by  means  of  rest.  Lastly,  whilst  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  it  tends  to  a  spontaneous  recovery,  the  terminations 
of  acute  pleurisy  are  exceptionally  important,  in  consequence 
of  the  frequency  with  which  pulmonary  tuberculosis  appears  to 
develop,  the  truth  being  that  the  pleurisy  had  been  but  the 
first  phase  in  the  history  of  this  gi-ave  disease. 

^  "Diseases  of  the  Chest  and  Mediate  Auscultation,"  Forbes's  Translation, 
1834,  4th  ed.  p.  437. 
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Etiological  Indications. — Acute  pleurisy,  whether  dry 
pleurisy  or  pleurisy  with  efTusion,  presents  such  definite 
cliiiical  characters  ae  a  suhstantive  disease  that  the  fact  of  ita 
being  but  a  local  manifestation  of  a  variety  of  pathological 
conditions,  that  is,  produced  by  a  variety  of  different  cauBes,  is 
constantly  forgotten.  It  would  be  as  irrational  to  treat  all 
kinds  of  sore  throat — scarlatinal,  rhenmatiCj  gouty,  syphilitic, 
malignant,  diphtheritic — on  one  principle  as  to  follow  routine 
in  dealing  with  pleurisy. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  cases  of  pleurisy,  dry  and 
serous,  are  tuberculous.  This  fact  nnist  at  once  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  practitioner.  His  patient  is  the  subject  of  a 
disease  of  the  chest  that  will  invade  the  lungs,  either  now  or 
at  any  time  or  at  different  times  in  the  future.  Pleurisy, 
hiBmoptysis,  local  tuberculosis  in  regular  or  irr^ular  and 
repeated  succession  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  natural 
history  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  many  instances^  as  dis- 
cussed under  the  head  of  Phthisis.  When  it  is  of  this  kind, 
pleurisy  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  danger  signal,  and  treatment 
for  tuberculosis  instituted  without  delay*  In  a  manner  equally 
unsuspected  pleurisy  is  often  rheumatic.  With  arthritis  and 
endocarditis  this  diagnosis  is  easily  made,  and  correct  treatment 
is  employed ;  but  wben  it  occurs  by  itself,  as  it  not  infre- 
quently does  in  children,  it  is  apt  to  receive  no  attention  from 
the  setiologic^al  side.  Salicylates  and  the  other  means  employed 
in  rheumatism  are  obviously  as  clearly  indicated  in  the  one 
instance  as  in  the  other.  Occasionally  the  cause  has  to  be 
attacked  not  medicidly  but  Hur^acally ;  for  instance  in  pleurisy 
secondary  to  infection  through  tbe  diaphragm  from  hepatic  or 
perigastric  abscesa — But  it  is  unnecessary  to  Te\iew  in  detail 
all  the  causes  of  pleurisy-^the  acute  specific  fevei^,  septic 
processes  local  or  general,  new-growths,  gout.  Bright's  di.scase, 
injuries  and  the  rest,  or  to  sbow  how  they  have  severally  to 
be  met.  The  general  principle  of  attention  to  the  caiiJ^^e,  kind 
or  valttre  of  the  intlammatioii  has  been  sufliciently  illustrated. 
It  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader  that  sometimes  specific 
remedies,  at  other  times  general  treatment  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive description ;  sometimes  reBtriction  of  diet,  at  otber  times 
abundant  feeding  and  stimulation ;  sometimes  change  of  air,  at 
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other  times  rest  and  warmth  at  home,  will  be  indicated :  and 
that  treatment  must  be  preceded  in  every  case  by  a  strictly 
differential  diagnosis. 

Pathological  Indications. — Next  to  dealing  with  the 
destructive  factor  of  the  serous  inflammation  associated  with 
the  particular  cause  at  work,  we  have  to  follow  if  we  can  the 
recognised  indications:  to  control  vascular  reaction;  to  pro- 
mote repair ;  to  insure  the  removal  of  the  products  ;  and  to 
prevent,  neutralize  or  imdo  the  effects  of  the  process  on  the 
affected  and  related  parts. 

The  active  hypersemia  of  acute  pleurisy  is  now  more 
seldom  controlled  than  was  previously  the  practice  by  means  of 
leeching,  cupping  and  depressing  drugs.  Poultices  of  mustard 
and  crushed  linseed  are  commonly  applied,  but  more  to  relieve 
pain  than  in  the  hope  of  modifying  the  circulation  within  the 
vessels  of  the  pleura.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that 
warm  and  moist  applications  to  the  chest  may  even  directly  as 
well  as  reflexly  accelerate  exudation,  and  thus  lessen  tension 
and  local  distress.  At  the  same  time  repair  is  promoted  on 
general  principles  by  securing  rest  by  methods  which  will  be 
noticed  presently.  The  removal  of  the  serous  products  of  the 
inflammation  is  our  principal  object  of  concern  in  the  treatment 
of  pleurisy  with  effusion  from  the  pathological  point  of  view ; 
and  that  this  should  be  so — the  simple  drain  of  serous  fluid  in 
a  mechanical  way — shows  how  little  real  control  we  exercise 
over  the  morbid  process  itself.  Ee-absorption  occurs  spontane- 
ously in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  tide  ebbing  without 
direct  assistance  of  any  kind  after  it  has  reached  a  variable 
height.  We  have  here  the  plainest  indication  to  wait  for  a 
time  and  allow  nature  to  work  without  interference,  whilst 
the  condition  of  the  patient  as  a  whole  and  the  ordinary 
principles  of  treatment  are  respected.  The  immediate  guides 
to  the  time  of  interference  being  mainly  clinical,  the  subject 
will  be  discussed  under  the  next  head.  In  some  cases  blister- 
ing or  cupping  is  employed  with  a  view  to  hasten  the 
spontaneous  absorption  of  the  products,  particularly  where  the 
amount  of  fluid  is  small  or  where  the  inflammatory  exudation 
takes  the  form  of  solid  thickening  of  the  pleura. 

The  effects  of  the  inflammation  on  the  lungs,  cliest-wall 
26 
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and  related  parts,  which  constitute  the  pathological  chftmcters  of 
the  third  or  absorptive  stage  of  pleurisy,  are  such  as  suggest 
well-arranged  exercises  for  reinflatiug  the  collapsed  pulmonary 
tiBSues,  re-expanding  the  parietes,  and  thus  preventing  the 
nntbiiunate  effects  of  fibrous  repair  in  producing  adhtfsion  ami 
possibly  chronic  catarrh  or  even  hronehieetasis.  These  will  l*e  ■ 
undertaken  in  convalescence  and  afterwards. 

PmnleDt  pleurisy  demands  incision  and  drainage  without 
delay. 

Clinical  Indications.^ — The  clinical  phenomena  of  acute  I 
pleurisy  are  chiefly  of  value  to  the  therapeutist  as  far  as  ttiey  f 
are  aigniticant  of  its  eBtiological  and  pathological  relations. 
Those  which  are  of  greatest  interest  to  ns  from  our  present] 
point  of  view  are  the  physical  signs  of  the  inflammatory  i 
proce^  in  its  different  stages,  and  of  the  extent  to  wliieh  i^.^ 
interferes  with  the  other  viscera,  particidarly  the  heart  and 
the  opposite  lung.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  foi-get  tliat 
acute  pleurisy  is  also  characterised  by  distress^  disorder  and 
danger,  which  demand  direct  and  in  some  InstajiGee  prompt 
relief. 

The  pain  of  pleurisy  compels  automatic  rest  of  the  vOr*  ■ 
responding  side  of  the  chest,  and  even  of  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  affected  side.      The  method  of  strapping  the  chest 
introduced  by  Dr,  Frederick  Roljerts  is  closely  modelled  on 
this  piTJvision  for  natural  relief,  and  ia  often  completely  suc- 
eessful,  repair  following.^     A  thoroughly  rational  method  of 
securing  the  same  effect  is  to  reduce  the  acute  hypereemia  and 
swelling  of  the   pleura  by  leeching  or  poultices,  as  we  have 
seen  in  connexion  with  the  pathological  indications.     Yene-  _ 
aeetiou  was  employed  formerly  in  very  urgent  cases  of  pleurisy  ■ 
in  strong  individuals,  and  afforded  great  relief,  apparently  by 
controlling   the  acute  pulmonary  congestion    often  associated  ^ 
with  pleurisy.     The  method  commonly  followed  at  present  is  f 
to  administer  morphine  hypodemiically  if  pain   be  so  severe 
that  strapping  or  poultices  fail.     Patients  ought  not  to  he  left 
for  a  whole  night,  as  is  sometimes  done,  suffering  from  the 
painful  dyspnea  of  pleurisy,  which   is   very  exhausting   and 
may  actually  imperil  the  chance  of  recovery. 

^  F.  T.  Eob«rbi,  "Thtior)^  aud  Praattoe  of  Mvdioiti^*'  IS04,  @th  «dit.  p.  £50* 
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The  dyspnoea  of  acute  pleurisy  is  very  instructive  to  the 
therapeutist.  In  the  first  stage  it  is  characterised  by  spon- 
taneous repression  of  the  depth  of  the  respiratory  movements 
whilst  their  frequency  is  moderately  increased,  with  the  effect 
of  relieving  pain ;  aiid  it  mostly  or  entirely  disappears  with 
general  bodily  rest.  These  are  patent  suggestions  that  the 
extent  of  the  respiratory  movements  is  to  be  diminished  and 
perfect  repose  secured  by  confinement  to  bed  in  the  easiest 
posture,  whatever  that  may  be.  Strapping,  cus  we  have  seen, 
answers  the  same  purpose.  If  the  pleurisy  be  complicated 
with  pneumonia  or  active  pulmonary  congestion,  the  dyspnoea 
and  cyanosia  may  demand  a  moderate  venesection.  When  the 
tide  of  effusion  is  at  its  height,  dyspnoea  has  an  entirely 
different  significance.  It  is  an  evidence  of  interference  with 
oxygenation  by  diminution  of  the  respiratory  area  from  pul- 
monary collapse,  dislocation  and  compression  of  the  heart, 
and  possibly  oedema  of  the  otlier  lung.  Whilst  rest  is  still 
indicated,  and  with  equal  urgency,  in  order  to  afford  relief 
and  prevent  syncope,  the  rational  method  of  treatment  is 
paracentesis.  This  introduces  us  to  the  subject  of  tapping 
the  chest  in  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and  to  the  indications  for 
interference  furnished  by  the  different  clinical  phenomena. 

There  are  two  great  clinical  guides  to  the  performance  of 
paracentesis :  first,  lapse  of  time  or  duration  of  the  effusion ; 
second,  urgency.  First,  no  considerable  effusion  should  under 
any  circumstances  be  left  for  more  than  tliree  weeks  unless 
signs  of  ebb  have  commenced  and  are  progressive.  Fourteen 
days  would  probably  be  a  wiser  limit ;  and  indeed  cases  have 
done  well  which  were  not  permitted  to  pass  the  tenth  day 
although  there  was  no  urgency  and  fever  was  still  present. 
If  fluid  be  allowed  to  remain  indefinitely  in  the  chest,  tlie  lung 
and  the  chest-wall  both  become  steadily  more  impaired  in  func- 
tion, and  the  difficulty  of  spontaneous  absorption  increases  with 
thickening  of  the  pleura.  Only  harm  can  result  from  leaving  it 
longer.  Second,  urgency  of  symptoms  demands  immediate  opera- 
tion, however  long  or  however  short  the  duration  of  the  case. 
Urgency  is  recognised  by  : — (a)  Universal  dulness  of  the  affected 
side.  This  evidence  is  otherwise  described  as  disappciuance  of 
Skodaic  resonance  at  the  apex.     Some  authorities  do  not  wait 
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for  complete  collapse  of  the  lung,  but  operate  when  tlie  lluid 
signs  reach  the  lei-el  of  the  second  lib  iu  front,  {h)  Signs  of 
pleurisy  on  the  opposite  side*  (f)  rjevelopment  of  nlles  in 
the  opposite  luug.  {d)  Signs  of  bronchitis,  or  of  pneumonia, 
{e)  Signs  and  symptoms  of  serious  embarrassment  of  the  heart, 
whether  by  simple  dislocation  or  by  associated  eudo- pericarditis,  J 
or  by  previous  valvular  disease  or  adherent  pericardium  :  pallor,  ^ 
faiotuess,  cold  extieniities,  palpitation,  great  ansiety  and 
failing  pulge.  {/}  Signs  and  symptoms  of  gmve  involvement 
of  other  organs :  sub-diaphmgmatic  abscess,  acute  or  crironic 
Bright's  disease  with  severe  symptoms,  eta  {g)  Urgent 
Bymptoraa  of  intra-thoracic  pressure,  whatever  their  cause : 
persistent  dyspiHPa  even  in  l:*ed ;  with  cough,  frothy  seraus 
expectoration  J  lividity  and  sweats*  (/t)  Signs  and  symptoms 
of  increase  of  effusion  after  previous  arrest  or  declina^ 

In  order  to  sustain  the  patient's  strength  which  is  severely 
taxed  by  the  disease,  the  food,  independently  of  causal  indica- 
tions, should  be  nutritions,  easily  digested,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  "dry  "  as  the  patient  can  take  it.  jlfter  the  acute  febrile 
invasion,  slops  are  to  be  avoided,  unless  nothing  eke  enn  lie 
taken,  bo  as  to  restrain  the  effnsion,  Stiraulanta  will  be  ordered 
on  general  principles.  Sleep  will  be  promoted  by  the  measures 
employed  to  relieve  pain  and  dysputi^a.  Elimination  calls  for 
special  consideration,  for  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  necessary 
complement  of  absorption  of  the  effusion;  and  stimulation  of 
the  bowels,  skin  and  particularly  of  the  kidneys  is  therefore 
csalculated  to  start  and  promote  the  natural  di&appcaranc©  of 
the  fluid  from  the  chest.  With  this  oliject  in  view,  and  also  to 
control  the  fever,  the  treatment  usually  is  commenced  with  a 
purgative,  and  with  the  prescription  of  a  combination  of  saline 
diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  such  as  potassium  citrate  and 
solution  of  arnraouiura  acetate,  to  wdiich  i)otassiuni  iodide 
may  presently  be  added.  Digitalis  and  squill  will  reinforce 
these  remedies  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  failure  of  the 
heart  We  have  already  had  occasion  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs to  speak  of  waiting  for  the  ebb  of  the  effusion ;  but 
it  now  appears  and  it  is  to  be  understood  that  we  do  not  wait 
idly.  We  do  what  we  can  by  these  different  methods  of 
*  Wilson  Foi,  **  Di»«ftBei  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleum/*  1891,  p.  1059* 
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stimulating  the  excreting  organs  to  check  the  flow  of  the  tide, 
and  promote  the  disappearance  of  the  fluid  without  having 
recourse  to  surgical  means. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — Acute  pleurisy  is  of 
quite  uncertain  duration,  and  the  obvious  indication  therefore 
is  to  cut  it  as  short  as  possible.  In  this  respect  it  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  pneumonia.  We  usually  attempt  to  do 
so  at  once  by  the  various  medicinal  measures  which  have 
been  reviewed ;  but  it  is  doubtful  how  often  these  are  to  be 
credited  with  having  prevented  dry  pleurisy  from  becoming 
serous,  and  how  often  we  really  check  the  rise  of  fluid  in  the 
chest  As  we  have  already  seen,  there  is  also  evidence  that 
paracentesis  might  be  employed  too  early,  the  efifusion  simply 
reaccumulating  and  the  fever  persisting  for  some  day&  Apart 
from  urgency,  therefore,  the  period  of  waiting  before  para- 
centesis ought  to  be  at  least  ten  days.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  three  weeks. 

If  the  fluid  return,  the  same  principles  of  treatment  are  to 
be  observed  as  before. 

During  the  course  of  pleurisy  a  variety  of  complications 
may  require  treatment,  some  of  the  nature  of  causes  or 
associated  conditions,  such  as  rheumatism  and  tuberculosis; 
others  of  the  nature  of  effects,  such  as  cardiac  failure  and 
pulmonary  oedema.  Sudden  death,  which  sometimes  occurs, 
is  best  prevented  by  attention  to  rest  and  the  rules  for  para- 
centesis and  other  necessary  steps  already  formulated. 

Indications  from  Convalescenck — Many  important  con- 
siderations arise  during  convalescence  from  acute  pleurisy.  Of 
these,  in  addition  to  the  restoration  of  bodily  health  and 
strength  on  the  usual  principles,  two  have  to  be  mentioned 
again  in  this  connexion.  The  first  is  re-expansion  of  the 
lungs  and  chest  generally  by  means  of  exercises  and  change  to 
a  mountain  climate.  The  second  involves  a  far  graver  question: 
whether  the  pleurisy  was  of  tuberculous  kind.  In  this  event 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  disease  as  a  whole  is  but  temporarily 
quiescent,  and  will  return  sooner  or  later,  usually  within  a  very 
few  years,  in  the  form  of  pulmonary  phthisis  unless  particular 
care  be  taken.  The  immediate  termination  of  pleurisy  in  recovery 
very   readily    blinds  us    to    the   remote   prospect.     The    last 
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principle  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  therefore  in  such  a  case 
is :  Do  not  be  deceived  by  the  apparently  successful  issue  of 
the  illness  ;  let  prophylactic  and  particularly  climatic  treat- 
ment for  pulmonary  tuberculosis  be  commenced  at  once.  What 
this  is  will  be  found  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Phthisis. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  Commencement  op  the  Case. — At  first  visit. — General 
Management  and  Nursing, — Rest  in  bed.  Room  well  ventilated. 
Nurse  in  severe  cases.  Patient's  posture  as  may  be  most  comfort- 
able to  himself.  Garments  warm,  but  light,  loose  and  easily  un- 
done. Diet  (p.  404) :  two  pints  of  milk,  and  one  pint  of  broth. 
Stimulants  rarely  necessary.  Medicines. — (1)  A  smart  mer- 
curial purgative  (p.  404) :  IJ  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  gr.  iv, 
Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  iL  [U.S.P.  IJ  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr. 
iv,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.]  At  once ;  to  be  followed  by  a  saline 
aperient  in  six  hours.  (2)  A  saline  diaphoretic,  diuretic  and 
febrifuge  (p.  404) :  ]J  Spiritus  -^theris  Nitrosi  in^xxx,  Potassii 
Citratisgr.xx,  Liquoris  Ammonii  Acetatis  sss., Aquae  Chloroformi 
ad  gi.  [U.S.P.  ft  Spiritus  -Athens  Nitrosi  TH^xxx,  I*otassii 
Citratis  gr.  xx,  Liquoris  Ammonii  Acetatis  5ss,  Aquae  Chloro- 
formi 3ii,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  §i.]  Every  four  hours.  {^*) 
If  bronchitis  be  present,  add  to  (2) :  Vini  Ipecacuanhae  l\viii. 
(4)  If  associated  with  acute  rheumatism :  R  Sodii  Salicylatis 
gr.  xx,  Aquiie  gi.  Every  four  hours.  (5)  If  associated  with 
Bright's  disease  :  ft  PotavSsii  Acetatis  gr.  xx,  Liquoris  Ammonii 
Acetatis  gss,  Tinctune  Limonis  B.P.  ]\x,  Syrupi  T^^xxx,  Aquae 
ad  5L  Every  four  hours.  (6)  If  associated  with  acute  pneu- 
monia, see  p.  417.  Local  AppHcatioiis — mainly  anodyne 
(p.  402):  Linseed  poultices,  linseed  and  mustard  poultices; 
leeches,  followed  by  poultices;  strapping  the  affected  side 
(p.  402).  If  pain  be  severe,  give  Morphine  Hydrochloride  gr. 
^V'i")  ^'^^  Atropine  Sulphate  gr.  y iu'cV  hypoderniically.  If 
dyspnoea  with  cyanosis  (pulmonary  congestion),  venesect  to 
6-10  fl.  oz.  (p   40:]). 

II.  Pkogress  OF  THE  Case. — 1.  At  Hvcond  and  snhseqvent 
visits. — General  Manarjemeyit. — As  l)efore.  Diet. — Keplace  the 
fluids  more  and  more,  as  constitutional   disturbance  subsides 
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and  api)etite  returns,  with  farinaceous  foods,  fish,  and  other 
light  "  dry  "  solids  (p.  404).     Medicines. — Continue  diaphoretic 
and  febrifuge  mixture  for  several  days ;  then  substitute  a  more 
diuretic    mixture:    (1)    ft    Potassii    lodidi    gr.    iii,    Potassii 
Bicarbonatis  gr.xv,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici  th^xx,  Tincturae 
Digitalis  in^viii,  Tincturae  Scillae  TT\^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  5i- 
[U.S.P.  ft  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  iii,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv, 
Spiritus  Ammonii  Aromatici  TH^xx,  Tincturae  Digitalis  lT\^viii, 
lExtracti    Scillae    Fluidi    TH^iv,    Aquae    Camphorae    3iv,    Aquae 
X>estillatae  ad  Ji.]     Every  four  hours.     In  certain  cases  con- 
tinue specifics  as  in  I.  3,  4,  5,  6.     Eepeat  purgative  occasion- 
ally.      Locally,    continue    poultices    or    strapping    if    found 
euflScient.      Otherwise,  relieve  pain  with  hypodermic  injections 
as   before.      Other   measures:  If  condition  become  urgent  (p. 
403)  at  any  time,  perform  paracentesis  with  rigidly  antiseptic 
precautions.     If  fluid  found  purulent,  incise   and   drain.      If 
no   urgency,   and   the   fluid   be    ebbing,   continue   treatment; 
patient  may  sit  up  in  bed.      If  signs  of  efifusion  persistent  but 
limited,  apply  flying  blisters,  or  cup. 

2.  On  ffteenth  day,  if  fluid  stationary  or  increasing  (p. 
405)  perform  paracentesis. 

3.  If  fluid  return,  continue  treatment ;  and,  if  necessary, 
repeat  paracentesis. 

4.  Convalescence  (p.  405). — As  usual  after  acute  disease 
(see  p.  164).  But  (1)  protect  patient  particularly  against 
chill,  by  clothing  and  mild  climate  ;  (2)  provide  exercises, 
and  if  possible,  moimtain  air;  and  (3)  prevent  pulmonary 
tuberculosis. 


CHAPTER    XIX 
ACUTE  PNEUMONIA. 

In  acute  croupous  pneumonia  the  practitioner  is  called  upon  to 
treat  an  acute  specific  fever  caused  in  certain  predisposed 
individuals,  under  certain  determining  circumstances,  by  a 
variety  of  micro-organisms.  The  pathological  process  is 
characterised  by  local  manifestations  in  the  lungs ;  is  attended 
with  a  series  of  distressing  and  dangerous  clinical  phenomena ; 
runs  a  definite  short  course ;  and  with  few  exceptions  termi- 
nates in  complete  resolution  of  the  affected  lung  if  the  patient 
survive  the  specific  illness  itselt 

There  is  probably  no  better  instance  in  the  whole  range  of 
pathology  of  the  association  of  the  two  great  conditions  of 
spontaneous  recovery  which  we  studied  in  Part  I.,  namely, 
first,  strict  natural  limitation  of  the  period  of  activity  and 
action  of  the  materies  morbi ;  and  second,  absolutely  complete 
resolution  of  tlie  gravely  affected  part  independently  of  treat- 
ment. Interference  with  the  process,  as  far  as  experience 
yet  goes,  does  not  expedite  or  shorten  it,  nor  check  its  local 
spread,  nor  hasten  local  resolution.  Interference  with  it  could 
not  possibly  make  recovery  more  complete ;  for  whether  the 
lung  have  been  liealthy  or  the  seat  of  chronic  disease  wlien 
attacked,  it  is  left  precisely  as  before  when  the  process  termi- 
nates. It  would  appear  from  these  considerations  that,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  leading  indication — the  gi'eat  pathogenetic 
indication — for  the  treatment  of  acute  pneumonia  is  to  leave 
nature  to  do  her  good  work  unmolested,  and  let  the  process  die 
a  natural  death.  This  conclusion,  however,  turns  out  to  be 
hasty  and  incorrect.      A  considerable  mortality  attends  acute 
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pneumonia,  referable  in  part  to  exhaustion  of  the  bodily  forces 

as  a  whole  or  of  some  of  them  in  particular,  especially  the  heart ; 

in  part  to  the  personal  factor ;  and  also  to  different  individual 

iacidents  in  the  process,  including  violence  of  the  invasion  and 

crisis,  prominence  of  toxaemia,  failure  of  respiration  from  extent 

and  severity  of  pulmonary  invasion,  excessive  rise   of  fever, 

an  extreme  degree  of  distress,  and  many  possible  complications. 

Further,  the  rapid  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  bacteriology 

ctnd   the  introduction  of  specific  remedies  afford  grounds  for 

"bhe  hope  that  we  may  soon  discover  a  means  of  combating  the 

efficient  causes  of  pneumonia,  and  thus  of  cutting  short  the 

jprocess  as  we  do  ague  and  rheumatism.     It  thus  appears  finally 

tihat  there  are  after  all  two  directions  in  which  we  may  assist 

nature  here.     First,  we  may  attempt  experimentally  to  deal 

w^ith    the   specific    causes    of   pneumonia;    second,    we    have 

abundant  and  useful  occasion  to  sustain  life  and  relieve  distress 

until  the  natvural  course  of  the  disease  is  run.     This  is  an 

excellent  opportunity  of  studying  the  principles  of  expectant 

treatment  in  full  development.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of 

ihe  chief  problems  up  to  recent  times  has  been  to  do  what  is 

called  for  without  doing  too  much. 

Etiological  Indications. — Although  the  efficient  causes 
of  acute  croupous  pneumonia  are  still  imperfectly  known,  the 
probability  that  they  are  bacterial  justifies  the  employment  of 
specific  remedies  of  recognised  antiseptic  action.  The  particular 
drug  commonly  prescribed  to  effect  this  end  is  quinine  in  full 
doses.  Antitoxins  are  also  being  tried,  so  far  with  encouraging 
resulta  Another  important  and  at  present  more  promising 
setiological  indication  is  to  spare  and  freely  support  the  bodily 
strength  throughout  the  attack,  inasmuch  as  it  is  taxed  far  more 
by  disease  due  to  micro-organisms  than  by  disease  due  to  simple 
changes  of  temperature  or  traumata.  The  same  indication  is 
reinforced  by  another  fact  in  the  causation  of  pneumonia, 
namely,  that  its  victims  are  often  weakly  debilitated  subjects, 
occasionally  alcoholic,  who  have  little  power  of  repair  and  re- 
cuperation, just  as  the  illness  proves  the  low  degree  of  their 
resistance.  The  practitioner  should  never  fail  to  ask  himself 
these  two  questions,  when  planning  treatment — the  nature  of 
the  cause,  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient. 
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Pathological  Indications. — As  we  have  seen  in  the 
introduction,  the  facts  of  the  pathology  of  croupous  pneumonia, 
regarded  as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  the  average  patient, 
indicate  expectant  treatment.  Indeed  the  process  might  be 
regarded  as  the  result  or  manifestation  of  a  natural  eSbrt  to 
resist,  overcome  and  localize  the  destructive  agent  that  is  at 
work.  In  certain  severe  types  of  the  process,  however,  and 
in  individual  cases  for  which  the  practitioner  must  always  be 
prepared,  there  are  several  pathological  conditions  which  can 
be  distineitly  benefited  by  interference.  The  stage  of  engorge- 
ment suggests  that  an  attempt  might  be  made  to  reduce  the 
activity  of  the  hyperaeraia  in  the  affected  area  and  the 
collateral  fluxion.  It  is  partly  on  this  principle  that  eitlier 
heat  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  form  of  poultices,  or  cold  on 
the  other  hand,  by  means  of  the  ice  bag  or  ice  poultice,  is 
applied  to  the  chest;  that  leeching  or  venesection  might 
be  employed;  and  that  a  purgative  is  a  useful  measure 
at  the  commencement.  There  are  still  some  good  authorities 
who  maintain  that  antimony  and  aconite  are  valuable  means 
of  reducing  the  activity  of  the  inflammatory  process  in  the 
lung.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  question  is  settled  as  to 
the  relative  values  of  heat  and  cold  in  pneumonia  from  tlie 
strictly  pathological  point  of  view,  or  indeed  whether  either 
degree  of  temperature  has  any  control  over  the  disturbed  cir- 
culation within  the  lungs.  Their  effect  in  affording  relief  is 
another  matter.  The  abstraction  of  blood  is  certainly  beneficial 
wlien  lividity,  urgent  dyspnoea,  and  great  anxiety  show  that  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  circulation  is 
gravely  oppressed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  now  very  rarely 
considered  necessary. 

licd  liepjitization  introduces  us  to  two  fresh  indications  of 
prime  importance.  The  first  of  these  is  rest :  absence  of  restless- 
ness, relief  of  cougli  and  dyspnoea,  and  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
setting  the  patient  up  in  bed  for  the  purposes  of  feeding,  wash- 
ing, changing  linen  or  physical  examination.  Whereas  the 
subject  of  broncliitis  is  benefited  by  occasional  careful  bodily 
movement  and  the  provocation  of  cough  and  expectoration,  the 
sul»j«'ct  of  pneumonia  must  be  gently  turned  in  bed,  with  the  help 
of  the  draw-sheet.     The  pathological  fact  that  in  hepatization  of 
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t^le  lung  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery  are  occasionally 
t:lirombosed  conlirms  the  absolute   necessity  of  these  precau- 
tiions.*     The  second  end  that  has  to  be  secured  in  hepatization 
is  the  supply  of  abundance  of  oxygen  to  the  respiratory  surface 
t^hat   remains   free  and   working   under   serious  stress.      We 
shall  return  to  this  point,  and  the  importance  of  ventilation 
^nd   oxygen,  imder   the  head   of  dyspnoea  presently.       It  is 
possible   that  the   emigration  of   leucocytes  into  the  alveoli, 
which  contributes  to  grey  hepatization  is   favoured  by  con- 
tinuation   of   poultices    or    other    warm    applications    to  the 
chest.     As  far  as  is  known,  we  possess  no  certain  means  of 
assisting  resolution ;  and  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  any  assist- 
ance to  be  required.     "  Unresolved  pneumonia  "  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  unresolved  pleurisy ;  and  very  often  empyema. 
like  the  other  great  viscera,  the  heart  is  found  to  have 
undergone  granular  degeneration  in  fatal  cases  of  i»neumonia. 
But  in   addition   to  this  it  has,  alone  of  all  the   unafil'ected 
organs,  to  do  a  great  increase  of  work  during  the  disease,  in 
association  with  the  febrile  process,  with  increased  resistance 
in  the  pulmonary  circuit,  and  also  with  its  vicarious  action 
in  favour  of  the  impaired  respiration.      For  these  reiisons  the 
heart  demands  special  and  continual  support  in  acute  pneu- 
monia ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  death  in  this  disease  is  believed 
to  be  more  frequently  due  to  cardiac  failure  than  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  lung  itself      Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
the  indications  afforded    by  a  study  of  this  disease  are   the 
insurance  of  bodily  (circulator}^)  rest,  the  administration  of 
abundant  nourishment  and  of  alcohol  as  may  be  required,  and 
the  timely  employment  of  powerful  cardiac  stimulants,  su(.h  us 
strychnine,  ammonia  and  digitalis,  when  the  necessity  ariwis 
or  threatens. 

Clinical  Indications. —  Several  therapiutir'al  lessons  of 
great  importance  may  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  clinical 
characters  of  acute  pneumonia.  H^^re  owcm  more  w«;  are  im- 
pressed by  the  importance  of  interjjretin;:  th*'  si^rnififance  of 
phenomena — dyspnoea,  coui:h,  fever,  and  nervmis  anrl  mur^ular 
depression — before  proceeding'  to  ord^T  ni^fasures  for  tl^ir 
relief.      Thus  the    severely   toxic    natup^  of  the  <rau--e   or   its 

*  Wilflr^n  Fox,  f/jt.  rif.  ]-.  2-.'. 
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producls  and  the  failure  of  constitutional  resistance  to  tlieai 
in  Sijiue  cases  of  pneumonia  are  i^evealed  to  the  careful  cliuical 
observer  bj  the  typhoid  type  of  the  syraptoms,  and  suggest  to 
him  the  urgent  necessity  of  maintaining  the  vital  powei-s  bj 
every  proper  means  at  his  command.  The  principal  sjinptoms 
that  call  for  individual  attention  in  acute  pneumonia  are  paiu. 
dyspmea,  cough  and  expectoration,  fever,  the  pulse,  restlessnea^ 
insomnia  and  deliriuuL 

Pain  ia  one  of  the  initial  plienomena,  and  for  forty-eight 
hours  may  require  to  be  subdued.  We  have  already  seen  tlmt 
either  warm  poultices  or  ice,  leeches  or  bleeding  may  atlbrd 
relief.  The  first  three  of  these  measures  can  easily  be  tried ; 
venesection  demands  more  consideration,  and  is  not  practised 
now  for  the  relief  of  pain  unless  it  be  assfXJiated  with  urgent 
symptoms  of  extensive  pulmonary  congestion  and  oppression  of 
the  right  heart  in  young  powerful  subjects.  If  the  simpler 
measures  fail,  morphine  is  to  be  given  hypodennically ;  indeed 
if  pain  be  severe  when  the  patient  is  first  seeUj  no  time  should 
be  lost  over  other  mea'iures  before  doing  so,  unless  bleeding 
be  practised.  There  is  considerable  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
some  practitioners  to  give  morphine  subcutaneously  in  acuta 
pulmonary  congestion,  but  this  proves  to  be  unreasonable.  A 
patient  may  die  of  very  pain^  restlessness,  respiratory  distress, 
insomnia  and  anxiety  if  they  be  allowed  to  continue  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more;  or  liis  strength  is  so  broken  that  he 
succumbs  i>om  early  exhaustion,  A  small  dose  of  morpliine, 
guarded  if  necessary  with  ^  grain  of  strychnine,  speedily 
induces  a  sense  of  relief  and  comfort,  and  often  secures  a  few 
hours  of  sleep  the  first  night.  If  lividity  and  other  symptoms 
suggest  danger  of  asphyxia,  bleeding  should  be  first  practised. 

The  chamcterof  t[ie  dyspucea  in  acute  pneumonia  is  highly 
suggestive  of  the  direction  in  which  relief  slmuld  be  afforded. 
It  does  not  consist  of  long-drawn  powerful  efforts  to  overcome 
obstruction  of  the  respiratory  passages  as  in  bronchitis,  imt  of 
very  frequent  short  superficial  pantings,  automaticxtlly  calculated 
to  coni|>ensate  for  the  loss  of  respiratoty  surface  caused  by 
the  pneumonia  and  collateral  congestion.  Help  could  l>e 
afforded  to  this  natural  effort  in  three  different  ways  at 
least.     First,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  must  be  thoroughly 
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but   of  course   most   carefully  ventilated,  a   point   sometimes 
forgotten  in  practice ;  or  it  may  be  enriched  with  an  artificial 
supply  of  oxygen,  which  often  proves  invaluable,  and  should  be 
tised  earlier  and  more  commonly  than  is  the  custom  at  present. 
Manifestly  these  measures  will   be  specially  indicated  in  the 
stage  of  consolidation.     Second,  the  demand  for  oxygen  might 
loe  reduced,  and  therewith  the  severity  of  the  dyspnoeal  move- 
ments and  sense  of  distress,  by  abstraction  of  blood  as  already 
mentioned.     This  measure  is  more  rationally  employed  in  the 
first  stage.     Third,  the  heart  may  be  enabled  to  maintain  the 
^carious  function  which  it  undertakes  automatically  in  pneu- 
'xnonia,  namely,  to  compensate  for  the  reduction  of  the  oxy- 
^nating  surface  of  lung  by  acceleration  of  the  flow  of  blood 
through  it     We  have  just  touched  on  this  subject  under  the 
^thological  indications  and  will  return  to  it  presently.     In 
addition  to  these  distinct  methods  of  relieving  the  dyspnoea, 
every  possible  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  the  respiratory 
movements  eflfective  and  to  maintain  their  force.     Attention 
should  always  be  paid  to  the  patient's  posture,  firm  support 
afibrded  to  his  back,  and  the  bed-coverings  as  well  as  his 
garments  made  far  more  light  and  free  than  one  usually  finds 
them,  so  that  the  movements  of  breathing  may  be  uninterrupted. 
Ammonium  carbonate  will  help  to  maintain   the  respiratory 
mechanism ;  but  the  most  valuable  medicinal  means  of  doing  so  is 
strychnine  hypodermically,  given  if  necessary  three  times  a  day. 
Acute  pneumonia  may  run  its  course  favourably  without 
expectoration,  and  indeed  with  little  cough.     This  important 
clinical  fact,  which  corresponds  with  the  pathological  fact  tluit 
the  products  of  the  inflammation  are  removed  by  absoqition 
and  not  by  discharge,  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  relations 
of  cough  and  expectoration  in  bronchitis,  where  tlicry  are  indis- 
pensable.    The  indication  drawn  from  them  is  obvious :  cou^'h 
is  not  to  be  encouraged  in  pneumonia.      At  the  same  time  th<; 
free  discharge  of  blood-stained  products  in  the  first  stage  must 
relieve  congestion,  and  should  not  l>e  interfere*!  with  deli  berat^ly . 
It  is  probable  that  the  old  antimonial  treatment  r»f  jHuumonia, 
already  mentioned,   promoted   this   end,   and    with  arlvanta<£«5 
in  sthenic  subjects.      The  iniix>rtant  conclusic^n  r<;nijiiris  that 
expectorants  are  not  to  be  ordered  as  a  matter  of  routine  in 
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pneumonia.  The  hacking  cough  which  incessantly  breaks  iji 
upon  the  panting  dyspucea  in  the  fii-st  stage  i^  relieved  by  the 
measures  prescribed  far  tlie  latter  and  for  the  pain,  particularly 
morphine. 

Careful  observation  has  now  efitablished  the  iiu|iortant 
concliisiou  that  the  pyrexia  of  pneumonia  ia,  speaking  broadly, 
better  left  alone.  The  principal  fact  in  support  of  tliis  ia  that 
a  larger  proportion  of  patients  die  with  a  temperature  of  103° 
than  a  temperature  of  104%  All  the  usual  olijectioDS  are  to  be 
urged  against  interference  with  the  body  heat  (see  p  14*i).  It 
must  iH^i  observed,  however^  in  this  connexion  that  quinine  aa 
a  specific  is  not  contra-indicated  on  this  account ;  and  that 
hypeipyrexia  does  occasionally  develop  in  pueumotiia  and 
demands  instant,  thorough  and  continuous  attention.'  P'urther, 
what  has  just  been  said  must  not  prevent  us  from  employing 
those  ordmary  means  of  refrigeration  in  every  in^stance  which 
afford  so  much  relief  and  coEntbrt  to  the  fever-stricken  patient, 
and  promote  rest  and  sleep,  but  which  are  so  often  neglected 
— control  of  the  temperature  of  the  sick-room,  lightness  of 
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covering,  and  tepid  sponging  of  the  dry  burning  akin.  | 

This  brings  us  to  the  difficult  subject  of  sleep.  How  dare 
sleep  be  promoted  with  the  lungs  deeply  involved,  the  heart  in 
distress,  the  urine  scanty  and  possibly  albuminous  ?  AnA  yt^ 
the  leading  indications  are  to  reduce  the  period  of  eonsriouA 
Bufferiui^,  to  rest  the  lungs  and  heart,  as  far  as  may  l>e,  and 
to  husband  the  bodily  strength.  The  plainest  and  safest  nile 
that  can  be  followed  ia  to  affoni  relief  by  all  the  measures  ^ 
we  have  already  reviewed,  and  trtist  to  tlio  result  proujoting 
sleep  indirectly :  the  personal  comfort  of  the  patient ;  atten- 
tion to  the  bed  and  bedroom;  refrigeration  of  the  skin  by 
sponging,  packing  or  bathing;  the  applications  to  the  chest; 
the  control  of  pain,  dyspnoea  and  cough ;  and  the  constant 
ministrations  of  the  nurse.  The  patient  will  often  drop  off  to  ■ 
sleep  under  the  influence  of  oxygen,  and  sleep  for  half  an  hour. 
Here,  as  in  other  acute  specific  fevers,  we  must  be  thankful  if 
by  me^ns  of  snatches  of  ten,  fifteen  or  thirty  minutes  at  a  time 
we  can  accumulate  a  night's  rest  (in  addition  to  day  sleep)  of  i 

^  Blaikie  Smith,   "  Oa  tlis    lee -Cradle   in  Acute   PneuiiiQiii&,"  BHt.  Mtd. 
j0utik.f  Laudoo,  1S95,  vol  i.  1029, 
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four  to  six  hours.  If  obstinate  insomnia  supervene,  chloralamid, 
sulphonal,  paraldehyde,  bromides  or  hyoscyamus  may  be  ordered, 
or  morphine  given  hypodermically,  guarded  by  atropine  and 
strychnina  Some  authorities  recommend  the  use  of  chloral 
hydrate  combined  with  digitalis.^ 

Delirium  is  a  giave  symptom  in  acute  pneumonia,  especially 
when  it  occurs  late  in  the  course  of  the  disease.^  It  is  often 
significant  of  alcoholism,  declared  or  secret.  Assiduous  atten- 
tion, moral  control,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  successful 
feeding  and  the  intelligent  use  of  alcohol  (the  immediate  effect 
of  which  must  be  observed  after  each  dose)  may  be  sufficient. 
If  they  fail,  chloral  hydrate  and  bromide  of  potassium  or 
morphine  must  be  prescribed,  with  all  proper  precautions. 
Hyoscine  cannot  be  safely  employed  in  acute  pneumonia. 

From  what  has  been  already  said  on  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining the  heart  and  respiration,  it  naturally  follows  that 
nourishment  is  even  more  urgently  demanded  in  acute  pneu- 
monia than  in  ordinary  fevers,  which  like  it  are  "  fed  "  as  part 
of  the  expectant  system.  Beyond  this,  it  must  be  studiously 
remembered  that  pneumonia  ends  by  crisis,  which  may  make 
a  most  severe  demand  on  the  bodily  resources.  Employing 
the  pulse  as  our  guide,  we  order  a  full  allowance  of  liquid 
nourishment :  the  patient  is  fed  at  least  every  two  hours 
day  and  night,  and  hourly  or  even  half-hourly  feeds  may  be 
necessary  in  critical  cases.  Stimulants  are  employed  on  the 
usual  principles,  if  required  (p.  591)  ;  the  importance  of  sustain- 
ing the  heart  and  pulse  in  a  severe  disease  which  runs  its 
course  in  one  or  two  weeks  being  always  kept  before  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  liability  to  cardiac  failure  and  nervous  prostra- 
tion. In  many  instances  the  supply  must  be  very  liberal ; 
and  here  the  precise  nature  of  the  cause  that  is  at  work 
and  the  personal  factor  have  to  be  studiously  respected. 
During  the  crisis  also,  and  for  a  short  time  afterwards,  brandy 
may  have  to  be  administered  freely. 

The  states  of  the  bowels,  urine  and  skin  are  important 
clinical  guides  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia.     Elimination 

1  G.  W.  Balfour,  BrU.  Med.  Joum.,  London,  1895,  vol.  ii.  1158. 
'  T.  H.    Green,  Quain's   "Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  1895,  vol.  L  p.   1187. 
Wilson  Fox,  op.  cit.  p.  355. 
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is  specially  indicated  in  a  disease  where  so  large  an  amotiut  of 
exudation  is  reabsorbed  into  the  system,  presumably  for  im- 
mediate excretion.  The  remarkablL^  changes  in  the  urine  also 
suggest  careful  attention  to  the  kidneys ;  the  burning  dryness 
of  the  skin  followed  by  critical  and  post -critical  aweiits  is 
equally  instructive.  It  is  a  universal  clinical  rule,  therefore,  J 
to  promote  the  action  of  these  two  gi'eat  channels  of  elimina- 
tioiii  and  also  of  the  bowels,  and  thus  to  relieve  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  and  tlie  lungs  in  their  work  of  excretion  at  the 
same  time.  An  early  purgative  and  combinations  of  dia- 
phoretics and  diuretiea  &er\e  to  fulfil  these  indications.  In 
this  connexion  reference  may  be  conveniently  made  to  the 
danger  of  diarrhopa,  a  grave  complication  of  acute  pneu- 
monia. It  must  be  checked  immediately  by  i-evisiug  the  diet 
after  careful  examination  of  the  motions^  and  prescribing  chalk 
or  other  proper  astringent  measures. 

Indications  from  the  CouKtsK — These  have  already  been 
sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  introduction  and  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  preceding  discussion.  Points  that  still  call  for 
some  notice  are  the  invasion,  the  crisis,  the  post-critical  jjeriod, 
and  eonvalescenca  The  remarkably  definite  and  very  moderate  ■ 
duration  of  illness  essentially  influences  the  general  plan  of 
treatment.  The  sudden  and  violent  invasion  of  pneumonia 
demands  prompt  employment  of  the  measures  for  pain,  dyspnoea, 
and  cough  which  have  been  fully  discussed,  Eigor  and  vomit- 
ing are  usually  already  over  when  the  case  is  first  seen.  The 
patient  should  not  be  lefl  until  the  pain,  if  severe,  haa  been 
distinctly  controlled,  by  morphine  if  simpler  measures  fail. 
Orim  must  always  be  provided  for.  The  sudden  and  great 
fall  of  temperature,  pidse  and  respiration,  and  the  coldness, 
liv^idity,  cardiac  failure,  prostration,  which  may  attend  it, 
often  cause  anxiety  and  indeed  do  occasionally  prove  fatal. 
Abundance  of  external  heat,  a  liberal  use  of  warm  alcoholic 
stimulants  and  ammonia,  and  ether  and  strychnine  internally 
or  subcutaneously,  are  variously  required  according  to  the  degree 
of  urgency ;  and  the  patient  must  be  closely  and  continuously 
watched  by  the  nurse.  When  the  crisis  has  been  safely  ]>assed, 
there  is  a  natural  disposition  to  regard  danger  as  at  an  end.  The 
infrequent  dicrotic  feeble  pulse  of  the  post*critical  period  and 
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the  knowledge  that  the  affected  lung  is  still  hepatized,  the 
pleura  probably  acutely  inflamed,  and  the  heart  exhausted,  ought 
to  remind  us  that  this  view  is  premature  and  dangerous.  The 
necessity  for  rest  and  feeding  must  still  be  faithfully  respected ; 
and  diarrhoea  instantly  checked  if  it  make  its  appearance. 

Convalescence  is  managed  on  general  principles.  It  is 
usually  rapid  and  satisfactory;  but  occasionally  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  sequelee,  including  empyema,  which  demand  their 
own  proper  treatment 

Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  COBIMENCEMENT  OF  THE  Case. — At  first  Visit. — General 
Jtanagement  and  Nursing. — Eest  in  bed.  Eoom  large,  with 
iree  open  fireplace;  temperature  60°- 6 2"*  F.  Ventilation 
without  draughts.  No  gas  burning  (p.  414).  Bedclothing 
light.  Posture  as  selected  by  the  patient  for  freedom  from 
distress;  the  back  well  supported  (p.  413).  Light  loose 
woollen  garments,  opening  down  the  back.  One  or  two  nurses, 
day  and  night  Diet. — Two  pints  of  milk  and  one  pint  of  beef 
tea  or  broth  daily,  in  5  oz.  feeds  every  two  hours ;  or  the  same 
thickened  with  bread  crumb  or  biscuit  powder.  One  or  two 
eggs.  Stimulants  only  if  specially  indicated  (p.  415). — Local 
measures. — Simple  cotton  wool;  poultices,  fomentations,  ice- 
bag,  ice-poultices  (p.  412).  If  invasion  symptoms,  particularly 
pain  and  anxiety,  be  severe :  IV  Injectionis  Morphinie  Hypo- 
dermicae  TH^iv-v.  [U.S.P.  R  Morphina3  Tartratis  gr.  J-^, 
Aquae  Destillatae  T^^v.]  At  once  (p.  412).  Or  leech  freely.  If 
asphyxia  threaten,  bleed  to  6-10  fl.  oz.  in  strong  subjects 
(pp.410,  413).  Medicine. — (1)  A  purgative:  IV  Pilulae 
Hydrargyri  gr.  iii,  Piluloe  Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyanii  gr.  ii. 
[U.S.P.  ft  Massae  Hydrargyri  gr.  iii,  Extracti  Colocynthidis 
Compositi  gr.  i^,  Extracti  Hyoscyanii  gr.  ^.']  At  once ;  to  be 
followed  with  a  saline  purgative  in  six  hours.  (2)  Mild 
diaphoretic,  diuretic  and  febrifuge  mixtures  (p.  416):  {a)  ft 
Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx,  Liquoris  Ammonii  Aeetatis  gss,  Aquai 
Chloroformi  ad  §l  [ILS.P.  ft  Potassii  Citratis  gr.  xx,  Liquoris 
Ammonii  Aeetatis  Jss,  Aqute  Chloroformi  3ii,  Acjute  Uestillata^ 
ad  gi.]  Every  six  hours.  (J))  The  same  with  Vini  Anti- 
27 
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monialis  nn^v,  in  strong  young  subjects.  (3)  A  variety  of 
specific  and  antipyretic  combinations :  (a)  In  influenzal  pneu- 
monia :  ft  Quininae  Sulphatis  gr.  v,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  i^^x, 
Tincturae  Aurantii  3s8,  Aquae  Chloroformi  ad  5i.  [U.S.P.  ft 
Quininae  Sulphatis  gr.  v,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  n^x,  Tincturae 
Aurantii  Amari  5ss,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae 
ad  5i]  Every  six  hours.  Or,  ft  Quininae  Sulphatis  gr.  v-x. 
Every  six  hours,  in  milk.  (J)  In  rheumatic  pneumonia :  ft 
Salicini  gr.  xv,  Extracti  Glycyrrhizae  Liquidi  n|^xxx.  Aquae 
ad  5i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Salicini  gr.  xv,  Extracti  Glycyrrhizae  Fluidi 
n^xxx,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  Ji.]     Every  six  hours. 

II.  Progress  of  the  Cask — (1)  At  the  second  visit  and 
subsequently  until  the  crisis. — General  Managefnent,  nursing,  diet, 
local  measures. — Practically  as  before.  Perfect  bodily  rest  (p. 
410).  Medicines  as  before,  substituting  the  acid  quinine  mixture 
for  the  saline  after  three  or  four  days.  For  relief  of  special  kiyids 
of  distress  and  danger. — For  failing  heart  and  pulmonary  oedema 
(p.  411):  (a)  Commence  stimulant,  as  3  fl.  oz.  brandy;  and 
increase  to  4,  4|-,  6,  8  fl.  oz.  or  even  more,  as  indicated,  in  fre- 
quent doses  (p.  415).  (t)  ft  Liquoris  Str}xhninae  Hydrochloridi 
Tl\iii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Strychninie  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^^,  Aquae 
Destillativ  n|^v-x.]  Hypodermically  every  eight  or  six  hours ; 
or  add  Liijuor  Stiychniniv  Hydrochloridi  [Strychuina?  Hydro- 
chloratis] or  Tinctura  Xucis  Vomicie  to  the  mixture  before 
aihiiiuistnition.  (c)  Oxygen.  —  For  urgent  dyspnoea  and 
lividiiy  :  iuhahitions  of  oxygen  as  freely  as  required  (p.  413). 
— For  insomnia,  n^stlessness  and  delirium  (see  special  cautions, 
p.  414):  {n)  Xon-mtnlicinal  remedies,  iuchidiiig  stimulants 
and  i>xygen  (p.  414):  {h)  A  variety  of  cerebral  sedatives:  (1) 
H  rhloralamidi  gr.  15-25.  (2)  R  SulphonaUs  gr.  xx.  (3) 
H  raraldehydi  n|^lx-xc.  Mistunv  Amygdahe  ad  5L  [U.S.P. 
K  r-iraldehydi  m^lx-xc.  Kniulsionis  Amygdahe  ad  Ji.]  (4)  ft 
Chloral  Hydratis  gr.  xx.  Tinctune  Digitalis  n^^x,  Aqmv  ad  f^ii. 
(."»>  H  Injoctionis  Morphin;e  Hypodermic;!?  n^^iv.  Li<[uoris 
Alri^piniv  Sulphatis  m^i.  Li(|uoris  Strychnina-  Hydnx^hloridi 
111^ iii:  [r.sr.  H  Morphiua  Tartnitis  gr.  1.  Am^pinie  Sulphatis 
gr.  I  j-^j,  Strychnina-  Hydrwhloratis  gr.  t^^^.  Aqua-  IVstillata- 
n^^x.]  Hyp^Hlerniioally.  —  For  diarrha*a  :  H  Pulvfiis  Creta- 
Aromatici  gr.  xxx.  Tinctura  Catechu  3i.  Aqua  Cldoruformi  ad 
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51  [U.S.r.  ft  Pulveris  Cinnamomi  gr.  iiss,  Pulveris  Myristicae 
gr.  ii,  Pulveris  Caryophylli  gr.  i,  Pulveris  Cardamomi  Seminis 
gr.  i,  Sacchari  gr.  xx,  Cretae  Praeparatse  gr.  vii,  Tincturse  Catechu 
Compositse  3ii,  Aquae  Chloroformi  Jss,  Aquae  Destillatse  ad  Ji] 
After  every  loose  motion.  If  diarrhoea  persist,  add  Tincturae 
Opii  TH^xv  to  the  mixture ;  or :  R  Tincturae  Opii  TT^xx, 
Mucilaginis  Amyli  Jii.  Given  as  enema. — For  high  fever 
(over  104**  F.):  Tepid  sponging,  cold  sponging,  ice-cradle,  and 
other  refrigerant  measures. — For  hyperpyrexia:  refrigeration 
by  means  of  baths  or  ice. 

(2)  At  the  Crisis  (p.  416). — General  ManagemeTit, — 
Nurse  not  to  leave  bedside  when  crisis  is  expected. 
Abundant  external  warmth  with  bed-clothes  and  hot  bottles. 
Alcoholic  stimulants :  1  fl.  oz.  brandy  in  4  fl.  oz.  of  hot  water. 
Hypodermic  injections  of  Solution  of  Strychnine  Hydrochloride, 
as  before,  if  circulatory  failure  be  alarming. 

(3)  In  the  post-critical  Stage, — General  Management  and 
Nursing, — As  before  (necessity  for  extreme  care,  p.  416). 
Food. — Milk  and  broths  may  be  cautiously  thickened  with 
arrowroot  or  rice;  peptonised  cereal  foods.  Weak  tea  with 
milk.  Eeduce  alcohol  gradually.  Medicines, — Stop  the  salines, 
quinine  and  cerebral  sedatives.  A  respiratory,  cardiac, 
digestive  and  general  tonic  mixture  :  ft  Tincturae  Nucis  Vomicae 
T»|^v,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Spiritus  Chloroformi  n^v, 
Infusi  Quassiae  B.P.  ad  §i.  Three  times  a  day.  five  minutes 
before  meals. 

(4)  In  Convalescence. — Patient  sits  up  gradually.  Change 
to  a  mildly  bracing  climate  (see  p.  368).  Food. — Ordinary, 
attractive,  nutritious.  A  little  sound  wine  with  meals. 
Medicines. — An  acid  tonic  mixture:  ft  Extracti  Cinchonae 
Liquidi  i^^v,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  TT^viii,  Syrupi  Aurantii  3ss, 
Aquae  Chloroformi  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  ft  Extracti  Cinchona3  Fluidi 
TT^v,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti,  TTj^viii,  Syrupi  Aurantii  3ss,  Aquae 
Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatap  ad  gi.]  Three  times  a  day 
after  meals. 


CHAPTEK  XX. 
PULMONARY  PHTHISIS. 

PuLMONAHY  tuberculosis  affords  the  young  practitioner  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  studying  the  principles  of  therapeutics 
of  which  he  should  not  fail  to  take  advantage.  The  disease  is 
extremely  common,  and  possesses  characters  constantly  suggest- 
ing treatment ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  of  infinite  variety,  in 
respect  of  its  severity,  form,  stage  and  course ;  and  this  very 
variety  and  complexity  are  proved  to  be  more  closely  bound  up 
with  spontaneous  attempts  at  recovery  than  with  any  other 
circumstance  or  influence.  Thus  an  intelligent  observer  has 
presented  to  him  in  every  case  of  the  disease  suggestions  for 
treatment  which  he  may  study  closely  with  reference  to  the 
broad  principles  of  therapeutics,  as  well  as  to  their  bearing  on 
the  patient  before  him. 

It  may  be  safely  said  that  our  improved  knowledge  of  the 
tuberculous  process  proves  that  the  successful  treatment  of  it 
chiefly  depends  on  intelligent  guidance  of  spontaneous  resist- 
ance and  recovery.  The  power  of  immunity  as  one  of  the 
methods  of  Natural  Kesistance  is  demonstrated  in  a  remarkable 
way  ;  and  the  ini])ortance  of  taking  advantage  of  this  can  be 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  want  of  success  which  unhjippily 
still  attends  every  attenij)t  to  attack  the  etficient  cause  directly 
by  means  of  antise])tics  and  other  specific  remedies.  "We  shall 
also  find  that  pulmonary  tuberculosis  illustrates  very  fully 
and  clearly  the  <zreat  principles  of  treatment  based  on  j)atho- 
lo(rical  facts,  llepair,  limitation,  the  removal  of  pathological 
])ro(hicts,  anatomical  re-adjustmeiit  and  h\^)ertrophy  will  all  be 
found  actively  at  work  in  association  with  resistance,  and  the 
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truth  of  the  striking  paradox  will  be  proved  that  tuberculosis 
is  the  most  curable  of  diseases.  At  the  same  time  the  failure 
of  these  limited  provisions,  and  some  of  the  unfortunate  eflects 
of  them,  particularly  fibrosis,  will  be  brought  home  to  the  mind. 

Many  therapeutical  lessons  will  also  be  drawn  from  the 
clinical  characters  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  Of  these  one 
of  the  most  valuable  relates  to  the  mistake  which  is  readily 
made  of  sacrificing  nutrition  for  the  temporary  advantage  of 
relief  from  distress.  We  shall  see  that  appetite,  digestion, 
assimilation,  and  oxygenation,  metabolism  and  excretion,  the 
very  foundations  of  successful  resistance  and  repair  through 
the  medium  of  the  blood,  may  be  gravely  interfered  with  by 
the  use  of  morphine  given  for  cough,  restlessness  or  insomnia. 
But  perhaps  the  most  instructive  of  all  the  clinical  features  of 
this  disease  regarded  therapeutically  are  the  phases  or  periods  of 
quiescence  which  are  found  to  occur  in  its  course.  They  enable 
the  student  to  understand  the  meaning  of  turning  to  good 
account  certain  opportunities  in  a  chronic  disease,  by  seizing  on 
favourable  times  and  seasons  in  treatment,  particularly  to  carry 
out  measures  of  critical  importance  such  as  emigration.  The 
advantage  of  attention  to  the  fundamental  indication  to  act 
early  will  prove  to  be  also  stiikingly  demonstrated  in  the  very 
first  phases  of  the  tuberculous  process  when  a  passing  pleurisy 
or  haemoptysis  apprises  the  observant  practitioner  that  miscliief 
has  insidiously  begun. 

Lastly,  we  shall  presently  find  that  no  disease  more  clearly 
demonstrates  to  the  thoughtful  student  the  absurdity  of  routine 
treatment. 

^Etiological  Indications. — The  two  great  aetiological 
indications  for  the  treatment  of  phthisis  are,  first,  to  deal  with 
the  efficient  cause,  the  tubercle  bacillus;  second,  to  restore 
natural  resistance  to  it. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  and  many  are  still  being 
made  to  deal  with  the  bacillus  by  means  of  specifics — carbolic 
acid,  creosote,  guaiacol,  hypophosphites,  arsenic,  benzoates, 
cantharidin  and  different  tuberculins ;  some  given  to  reach 
the  lung  directly  through  the  respiratory  passages,  some  vid 
the  stomach  and  blood,  some  subcutaneously.  All  that  can  be 
said  at  present  in  favour  of  this  class  of  measures  is  that  the 
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patient  is  entitled  to  the  possible  but  unproved  good  that  they 
may  do ;  and  that  one  or  other  of  them  may  be  given,  pro- 
vided it  in  no  respect  disagree  with  him  by  deranging  diges- 
tion, causing  fever  or  the  like. 

As  far  as  our  present  knowledge  extends,  the  influence 
most  inimical  to  tubercle  is  life  in  fresh  air.  On  this  account 
we  rescue  the  patient  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  we  so 
often  find  him,  especially  in  towns — ill -ventilated  sitting- 
rooms,  laden  with  the  products  of  respiration  and  gas,  smoke 
and  dust,  and  a  bedroom  occupied  continuously  the  whole  night 
and  part  of  the  day  without  the  windows  being  opened ;  and 
we  either  correct  all  the  errors  of  hygiene  by  insuring  thorough 
ventilation  night  as  well  as  day,  or  we  send  him  to  the 
country,  the  coast,  the  ocean,  the  mountcdns,  the  prairie,  the 
veldt,  the  desert,  or  a  specially  designed  and  regulated  sana- 
torium. When  we  analyse  the  qualities  of  the  tiir  in  these 
different  parts,  we  find  that  purity  is  common  to  them  all 
and  is  therefore  the  chief  element  of  virtue ;  that  tempera- 
ture and  pressure  are  not  essential  to  their  value ;  that 
dryness  comes  second  in  importance;  and  that  stillness  is 
valuable  by  preventing  dust  and  the  excessive  action  of  cold 
and  by  allaying  cough.  Besides  these  elements  certain  others 
must  be  possessed  by  a  climate  before  it  can  l)e  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  phthisis,  namely,  brightness,  a  small  number 
of  rainy  days,  and  a  dry  soil.  These  enable  the  patient  to 
spend  practically  the  whole  of  his  time  out-of-doors,  and  take 
full  advantage  of  the  favourable  atmosphere.  He  should  be 
taught  to  understand  that  it  is  for  this  he  goes  abroad  :  that 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  there  consists  in  the  means  he  will 
be  allorded  of  ventilating  his  lungs  in  the  o])en  air.  lie  should 
also  be  told  that  he  is  recommended  to  leave  a  cold  and  damp 
country  not  only  in  order  to  escape  catarrhs,  but  also  and 
chietly  because  at  home  he  would  be  driven  into  confined 
quarters  ;  and  that  in  our  winter  season  the  weather  in-doors 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  the  weather  out-of-doors. 

The  only  other  way  open  to  us  of  dealing  directly  with  the 
bacillus  in  the  lung  is  to  promote  its  expulsion.  This  is 
effected  l)y  cough  and  expectoration,  which  are  therefore  to  l)e 
intelligently  promoted,  or  at  any  rate  not  checked  in  a  routine 
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fashion.     The  question  of  the  control  of  cough  in  phthisis  will 
be  fully  discussed  later  on. 

The  second  great  etiological  indication  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  is  to  restore  the  normal  resistance  to  it  of 
the  lungs  in  particular  and  of  the  tissues  as  a  whole.  This 
is  a  thoroughly  practicable  end  to  work  for ;  it  is  in  accord 
with  the  principles  of  aetiology;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  still  far  more  successful  than  the  attempts  to  directly 
combat  the  bacillus.  Pure  air  and  climate  as  a  whole,  which 
are  our  most  valuable  means  for  that  purpose,  undoubtedly 
benefit  phthisis  in  good  part  by  restoring  bodily  vigour.  The 
other  means  of  raising  general  resistance  are  an  abundant 
supply  of  attractive  highly  nutritious  food ;  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  digestion,  intestinal  and  hepatic  action,  and  elimination ; 
judicious  clothing ;  definite  regulation  of  the  hours  of  rest  and 
sleep,  and  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  exercise ;  insurance  of 
bodily  comfort  generally  and  of  mental  ease ;  and  lastly,  suffi- 
cient time.  In  the  course  of  this  part  of  the  treatment, 
dififerent  classes  of  drugs  may  be  required,  including  stomachics, 
laxatives  and  haematinics,  tonics,  malt  and  cod  liver  oil,  all 
being  employed  with  due  regard  to  the  more  fundamental 
principles  on  which  the  case  is  being  managed.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered  that  not  only  general  but  local  resistance  has  to 
be  restored.  Catarrhs  and  passing  local  congestions,  which  are 
believed  to  lay  open  the  way  for  the  entrance  of  the  bacilli,^  must 
be  arrested.  Here  we  see  the  necessity  for  a  certain  degree  of 
mildness  of  the  atmosphere,  especially  the  absence  of  humidity 
and  movement  combined  with  cold,  and  the  chief  cause  of  the 
inferiority  of  the  best  health-resorts  in  this  country  to  the 
Riviera,  Egypt  and  the  Alps.  The  size  and  shape  of  the  chest 
which  are  so  often  faulty  in  the  tuberculous  subject,"^  no 
doubt  to  the  advantage  of  the  invading  bacilli,  are  calculated 
to  be  improved  by  the  means  employed  for  invigorating  the 
patient  generally.  Residence  at  high  altitudes  decidedly 
increases  the  girth  of  the  chest. 

'  Rindfleisch,  " Chronisc he  und  acute  Tuberkulose,"  "  Zierassen's  Handbuch 
der  spec.  Pathol,  u.  Therapie,"  l874,;Bd.  v.  Heft  ii.  S.  168.  T.  Henry  Green, 
*'  Pathology  of  Pulmonary  Consumption,"  1878,  p.  83. 

'  Jenner  in  Quain's  "Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  1895,  vol.  i.  p.  310,  col.  ii. 
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Pathological  Indications^^ — -The  destructive  factor  of  the 
tuberculous*  process  in  the  haog  is  calculated  to  l^e  more  surely 
conti"oUed  hj  the  hygienic  influences  which  we  have  fuund  to 
be  iniinical  to  the  bacilli  anil  favourable  to  resistance,  than  by 
auy  other  means  at  present  at  our  command,  A  free  supply 
of  frosh  air  (in  the  comprehensive  sense  of  tlie  term),  au 
abundance  of  nutritious  lood,  arrest  of  catarrhs  and  congestions 
with  the  aid  of  simple  medicines,  such  03  ioiline  paint  and 
other  counter-irritants,  and  of  occasioiuU  s^hort  cimrses  of  mild 
expectorants  and  potassium  iodide,  tioilily  and  mental  comfort, 
and  healthy  well-regulated  rest  and  exercise^  have  the  simiil- 
tiineous  effect  of  interrupting  the  processes  of  sulwicute  con- 
aolidatiou,  caseation,  softening,  suppuration  and  ulceration, 
which  constitute  the  prominent  pathological  features  of 
phthisis  from  the  destructive  side  but  arc  by  no  mt^ans  hope- 
lessly progressive.  The  great  frequency  with  which  arrested 
tuberculosis  is  found  i^d  morkm,  after  all  kin^ls  of  diseoiie, 
and  the  very  limited  size  ami  distribution  of  these  foci  and  of 
many  of  the  lea  ions  in  cases  of  recognised  phthisis,  are  patho- 
logical facts  in  entire  accord  with  this  statement.  Here, 
therefoi-e,  we  find  a  third  indication  in  phthisis  for  w*hat  is 
coujiuonly  c^led  attention  to  the  general  health.  Experience 
certainly  proves  the  correctness  of  this  line  of  treatment ;  parti- 
cularly  as  contrasted  with  the  "sedative*'  method  which  is 
founded  on  hopelessness,  and  consists  mainly  in  relieving  dia* 
tress  by  opium  at  the  expense  of  the  appetite,  the  activity  of 
the  stomach,  bowels  and  Jiver,  and  the  natm-al  disposition  to 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  It  is  also  prolmhlc  that  the  benefits 
which  attend  treatment  (internal  or  by  inhalation)  witli  anti- 
septics or  disinfectants  in  some  instances  are  due  to  the  action 
of  these  on  the  inflamed  and  ulcerous  surfaces  rather  than 
on  the  bacilli  themselves.  The  late  I>r,  C,  J,  B,  WiUiams 
held  that  cod  liver  oil  exerts  a  specific  influence  in  healing 
ulcers,^ 

An  indication  wliich  must  be  faithfully  carried  into  eflfect 
in  jihthisis,  as  in  every  other  disease  attended  with  suppura- 
tion, is  removal  of  the  producta  Cough  and  expectoration 
must  be  encouraged,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  at  the  same 
1  TVilliams,  '  *  Pulmoimiy  CoiiBuraption,"  ««Jond  ed,,  1887,  p,  386^ 
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time  duly  controlled.  This  subject  will  be  fully  discussed 
presently  when  we  come  to  study  the  clinical  indications. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  destructive  factor  of  phthisis 
has  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  and  to  be 
prevented  as  far  as  it  can  be,  or  treated  if  it  do  occur,  namely, 
haemorrhage.    This  will  receive  separate  discussion  (see  p.  438). 

Along  with  the  destructive  effects  and  incidents  in  phthisis 
there  happily  go  in  most  instances  certain  regenerative  pro- 
cesses which  promote  arrest  and  frequently  establish  recovery. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  connective-tissue  growth  or 
fibrosis.  The  alveolar  walls,  the  peribronchial  and  perivascular 
tissues,  the  interlobular  and  interlobar  and  sub-pleural  structures 
all  take  on  special  activity  and  produce  a  fibroid  material.  This 
arrests  the  destructive  wave  as  it  travels  outwards,  sheaths  the 
vessels  in  a  protective  coat,  thickens  and  strengthens  the  pleura, 
closes  the  pleural  cavity  against  perforation,  and  after  a  time 
shrinks  inwards  upon  vomicae  and  may  successfully  crush  them 
up  and  close  them.  These  eflfects  of  fibrosis  are  purely  repara- 
tive :  they  form  part  of  the  process  of  healing  such  parts  as  are 
already  damaged  and  of  preventing  further  lesion.  But  fibrosis 
has  a  conservative  efifect  besides  this.  It  is  the  means  of  en- 
capsulating the  foci  or  niduses  of  the  tubercle  bacilli,  thus 
isolating  and  barricading  them  within  the  parts  already  invaded, 
and  leaving  them  there  to  "  stew  in  their  own  juice,"  to  perish 
perhaps  of  their  own  products  like  the  overcrowded  population 
of  an  invested  town.  Possibly  the  last  part  of  this  picture  is 
unfaithful  to  life,  for  unhappily  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
foci  of  encapsulated  tubercle  may  become  a  source  of  fresh 
outbreak  of  the  disease  if  a  local  accident  or  failure  of  resist- 
ance in  the  fibroid  capsule  aflford  them  an  opportunity  of 
release  and  of  proving  that  their  vitality  has  only  been  dormant. 

Unfortunately  there  is  also  a  limit  to  the  beneficial  effects 
of  fibrosis  in  the  way  of  repair.^  It  may  become  excessive  or 
immodei-ate  in  its  activity  and  spread.  The  connective  tissue, 
which  is  at  the  best  a  degenerative  substitute  for  the  pulmonary 
tissue  lost,  proceeds  to  contract  upon  what  is  left ;  to  curtail  the 
respiratory  area ;  to  bind  the  lung  hopelessly  to  the  parietes ; 
and  to  damage  the  elasticity  of  all  the  structures  by  which 

^  Douglas  Powell,  "Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleurae,"  1893,  p.  368. 
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respiration  and  useful  cough  and  expectoration  are  carried  on. 
There  is  therefore  an  urgent  indication  to  keep  fibrosis  in  check. 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained  that  we  possess  the  means 
of  doing  this ;  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  assiduous  attention 
to  the  prevention  or  removal  of  bronchial  and  pulmonary 
catarrhs  and  congestions,  the  free  use  of  counter-irritants 
directed  to  passing  pleurisies,  and  potassium  iodide  internally, 
are  at  least  calculated  to  control  the  processes  which  lead  to 
fibrosis.  Well-ordered  respiratory  gymnastics  will  mido  some 
of  the  effects  of  adhesions  on  the  lungs  and  chest. 

Along  with  fibrosis  there  may  also  occur  absorption  of  part 
of  the  constituents  of  the  cheesy  material,  and  so-called  "  con- 
version "  of  the  diseased  areas  into  a  calcified  or  calcareous  mass. 

When  all  is  told,  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  treatment,  as 
distinguished  from  natural  recovery,  plays  but  a  small  part  in 
the  direct  arrest  of  pulmonary  phthisis.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
clear  that  the  processes  of  natural  recovery  are  such  as  may  be 
aided  and  guided  with  advantage,  and  that  many  of  the  elements 
of  them  are  in  our  hands :  abundant  nourishment  and  healthy 
digestion ;  perfect  ventilation  of  the  lungs  and  the  blood ; 
sufficient  elimination  by  the  different  channels  of  excretion ; 
relief  from  harassing  occupation  of  mind  and  body ;  graduated 
exercise,  according  to  the  activity  of  the  tubenuilous  process ; 
promotion  of  free  discharge  from  the  affected  parts  ;  and  control 
of  the  occasional  and  local  congestions  of  the  bronchi,  alveoli 
and  pleura  which  favour  the  spread  of  the  bacilli  and  exaggerate 
the  fil)rosis  by  which  tlie  repair  of  tlie  lungs  and  the  closure 
of  cavities  is  being  effected. 

Others  of  the  pathological  characters  of  phthisis  are  full  of 
suggestions  for  the  management  of  the  disease  in  detail.  The 
extraordinary  variety  in  the  extent  of  lung  affected  teaches  us 
that  whilst  in  many  instances  treatment  is  hopeless  beyond 
affordinj^'  relief,  in  other  instances  the  lesion  is  so  small  that  the 
respiratory  functions  and  useful  life  as  a  whole  might  be 
successfully  carried  on,  ])rovided  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the  disease 
were  prevented.  The  size  of  the  lesion  will  manifestly  deter- 
mine in  great  measure  the  question  of  foreign  residence, 
particularly  emigration.  Involvement  of  both  lungs,  even  to  a 
sliglit  or  moderate  extent  is  obviously  a  much  graver  condition 
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than  disease  of  equal  area  entirely  confined  to  one,  and  indicates 
caution    in    recommending    a    critical    step    like    emigration. 
The  condition  of  the  non-tuberculous   portions  of  the  lungs 
is    also    an    essential    factor    in    determining    treatment    in 
individual  cases,  inasmuch  as  a  man's  life  depends  not  only  on 
the  extent  but  on  the  condition  of  the  lung  spared  to  him,  as 
T^ards  its  respiratory  value,  the  probability  of  improvement 
or  of   deterioration    of   it,  and    its    liability  to  also    become 
tuberculous.      Pathologically  we  find   that   the  "  unaffected " 
portions   of   lung  may  be   emphysematous,  adherent,  fibrosed, 
catarrhal,  in  great  variety ;  and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
with   these  conditions  clinically  and  to  estimate  their  present 
and    prospective    influence    on    the    case.     The    situation    of 
the    principal    lesion    sometimes    has    considerable    influence 
on    the    treatment     In    particular,    basic    cavities    by    their 
dependent  position,    the   foulness   of  their   contents  and   the 
evidences  of  persistence  and  extension,  suggest  the  necessity 
for   special  methods  of  evacuation  and  disinfection.      Lastly, 
the  pathological  condition  of  the  other  viscera  than  the  lungs 
impresses    upon    us    the    necessity    of    taking    into    account 
the  parts  beyond  the  chest  when  we  are  settling  the  grave 
questions  of  treatment.     We  often  find,  for  example,  mani- 
festations of  tuberculosis,  active  more  often  than  quiescent,  in 
the  larynx  and  intestine ;    less  often  tuberculosis   of  glands, 
tihe  genito-urinary  tract,  joints,  bones,  etc. ;  amyloid  and  other 
changes  in  the  kidneys,  liver  and  spleen  and  bowels ;  as  well 
as  casual  lesions  such  as  valvular  disease,  syphilis  and  gout, 
^ot  one  of  these  pathological  facts  can  be  safely  disregarded 
when  the  subject  of  treatment  is  raised  in  a  practical  form. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  symptoms  and  signs  of  phthisis 
furnish  us  with  a  remarkable  number  of  indications  of  every 
variety  and  of  every  degree  of  urgency.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
cough  and  wasting,  appeal  directly  for  relief,  and  in  practice 
are  too  often  treated  in  a  routine  fashion,  as  if  they  were  of  no 
other  thei-apeutic  significance.  But  even  the  most  ur<T:ent  of 
these,  as  well  as  the  rest,  and  tlie  physical  signs  of  endless 
variety  met  with  in  the  disease,  have  to  be  interpreted  into 
pathological  terms  if  treatment  is  to  be  rational  and  not  merely 
symptomatic.      The  practitioner  always  regards    the    physical 
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si^ns  as  phenomena  of  pathologi€al  states,  which  he  ought  to 
aod  does  iletennine  if  possible  before  ordering  even  palliative 
treatment ;  lie  is  apt  to  forget  that  the  Bymptoma  are  of  equal 
sigaificimce  and  value  if  thtnr  exact  characters  be  faithfiilly 
studied  We  shall  endeavour  to  keep  these  con  side  rat  ions 
before  us  in  discussing  the  most  important  symptoms  of  phthisis. 

Cough  has  a  multitude  of  different  relations  in  phthisis,  and 
presents  a  variety  of  indications  for  treatment,  according  to  the 
parfcicnlar  pathological  state  in  which  it  immediately  originates, 
the  stag^  of  the  disease,  the  incident  tliat  provokes  it,  the 
materials  to  be  evacuated  as  sputa,  the  state  of  the  stomiicfi 
and  throat,  the  nervous  disposition  of  the  patient,  the  time  of 
the  day  or  night,  and  other  circumstances, 

When  cough  is  a  distressing  dry  liack  eansed  by  congestion, 
tuberculous  growth  or  pleurisyt  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  harmful 
instead  of  being  useful  in  ita  effects,  and  is  to  be  cheeked.  The 
indication  is  for  remedies  directed  to  these  pathological  changes 
respectively,  including  rest,  warmth,  medicated  inhalations  and  ■ 
bronchial  and  pidmonary  sedatives  of  a  simple  kind,  such  as 
spirit  of  chloroform,  aromatic  oils  and  balsams,  and  external 
applications  whether  directly  soothing  or  counter-irritanL  Far 
more  commonly  cough  is  to  be  practic-ally  regarded  as  a  natural 
provision  for  cffectiug  the  discharge  of  muco*purulent  and  other 
products ;  and  this  end  is  to  be  promoted  by  liquefying  the  sputa  fl 
by  the  atl  ministration  of  salines,  ipecacuanha,  potassium  iodide, 
etc< ;  by  increasing  the  vigour  of  the  respiratory  muscles  with  _ 
ammonia  and  strychnine;  and  if  need  be,  by  even  provoking  fl 
the  cough,  as  in  foul  basic  cavities  by  means  of  invei-sion  anil 
the  like.  Cough  of  this  kind,  ending  in  expcctorattoa*  occurs 
when  the  patient  awakes  from  the  night's  sleep  with  aceunnda- 
tion  in  the  yiasaages  and  \^omicAe  ;  and  we  have  here  a  plain 
indication  for  a  simple  expectorant  in  the  form  of  an  early  or 
first  breakfast  of  tea  and  milk,  hot  milk,  or  milk  and  spirit, 
according  to  the  kind  of  night  that  has  been  passed  and  the 
call  for  refreshment,  nourishment  and  stimulation.  Morphine 
IB  obviously  not  indicated ;  and  indeed  if  it  were  given  at  this 
hour,  contrary  to  reason,  it  would  make  the  patient  sleep  into 
the  forenoon  inhaling  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  his  bedroom, 
sweat  heavily,  and  wake  spiritless  and  indisposed  to  eat  and 
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take  the  air.  Cough  with  and  for  expectoration  must  also 
<xjciir  at  intervals  during  the  day,  shorter  or  longer  according 
to  the  severity  of  the  case  as  a  whole,  but  particularly  after 
meals;  and  it  must  then  be  promoted  by  similar  means, 
morphine  again  being  strictly  forbidden.  During  the  night  the 
periodic  fits  of  cough,  which  rouse  the  patient  and  end  in 
expectoration  of  muco-purulent  accumulations,  indicate  warm, 
demulcent  nourishing  liquids,  such  as  milk  or  beef-tea,  witli  a 
little  brandy  if  there  be  much  exhaustion ;  and  if  the  cough 
persist  in  a  needless  harassing  way  after  clearance  has  been 
effected,  morphine  in  some  form  is  to  be  taken.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  in  very  severe  and  advanced  cases  of  phthisis, 
the  rules  for  euthanasia  apply  to  the  management  of  cough,  by 
day  as  well  as  by  night.  In  a  very  large  number  of  instances, 
however,  cough  is  an  unnecessary  accident  of  phthisis,  excited  by 
some  cause  well  within  our  power  of  prevention  or  control.  We 
forbid  unwise  exposure  to  cold,  damp,  wind  or  dust,  out-of-doors; 
and  thoughtless,  unnecessary  exposure  to  sudden  differences  of 
temperature  in-doors,  in  passing  from  room  to  room,  particu- 
larly in  retiring  from  an  over-heated  sitting-room  to  a  cold 
bedroom.  We  caution  the  patient  against  exertion,  one  of 
the  commonest  causes  of  cough,  in  walking,  talking,  hurrying 
upstairs  and  the  like,  dyspnoea  being  the  first  effect  of  move- 
ment. Simple  exhaustion  or  even  fatigue  in  the  evening  of  a 
weary  day  will  bring  it  on,  and  for  this  reason  and  others 
must  not  be  permitted,  the  patient  being  sent  early  to  bed. 
Cough  that  is  provoked  by  change  of  posture  must  be  variously 
treated.  It  may  seize  the  patient  as  he  is  lying  down,  par- 
ticularly on  the  affected  side,  so  as  to  interfere  with  free 
drainage  from  a  cavity.  At  bedtime  it  is  aggravated  by  the 
chill  from  cold  sheets,  assumes  a  severe  hacking  character,  and 
pei'sists  perhaps  for  hours  until  tlie  patient  is  exhausted. 
Obviously  this  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  occur ;  but  if  it 
do  occur  a  sedative  is  demanded  which  will  also  be  a  well- 
timed  hypnotic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  cough  ha})pen  when 
the  patient  stirs  on  waking  from  sleep  in  the  morning,  it  is 
necessary,  as  we  have  just  seen :  evacuation  is  to  be  promoted, 
sedatives  are  to  be  strictly  avoided.  After  all,  perhaj)s  the  most 
distressing  form  of  cough  in  phthisis,  independently  of  laryngeal 
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cough,  is  that  which  comes  on  after  food  and  ends  in  sickness. 
This  symptom  demands  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  stomach 
(catarrh,  atony,  dilatation),  the  pharynx  and  larynx  (catarrh, 
congestion,  ulceration);  and  it  indicates  reform  in  diet,  rest 
after  meals,  gastric  sedatives,  various  applications  to  the  throat, 
and  counter-irritation  over  pulmonary  cavities. 

Whatever  may  be  its  remote  or  its  immediately  exciting 
cause,  cough,  when  severe  and  repeated,  tends  to  become 
paroxysmal,  spasmodic,  hacking,  incessant  or  nervous,  through 
irritable  weakness  of  the  nervo-muscular  mechanism  of  respira- 
tion. Food,  stimulants  and  strychnine  are  then  indicated  as 
well  as  bodily  rest  and  measures  of  all  kinds  calculated  to 
act  as  nervous  sedatives. 

The  sputa  must  be  disinfected  or  otherwise  safely  disposed  of. 

Dyspnoea  in  phthisis  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  several  of 
whieli  have  been  noticed  in  connexion  with  cough,  and  it  calls 
for  different  modes  of  relief  accordingly.  Wasting  suggests 
generous  nourishment  in  amount,  frequency  and  kind,  cod 
liver  oil  and  malt  being  peculiarly  valuable.  Anaemia  indi- 
cates the  use  of  iron  or  arsenic  in  quiescent  phthisis.  Active 
tuberculosis  is  believed  to  be  accelerated  by  iron.^  Pain  often 
has  to  be  relieved  according  to  the  pathological  condition  of 
which  it  is  a  symptom.  Debility  calls  for  rest  and  nourish- 
ment. The  proper  periods  for  rest  are  of  course,  first,  the 
niglit,  and  secondly,  a  short  time  before  meals  and  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  principal  mid-day  meal.  The  sub- 
ject of  phthisis  must  retire  to  bed  early  for  two  reasons. 
First,  to  escape  the  impure  atmosphere  of  the  sitting-room 
occu})ied  by  the  family  circle,  the  products  of  expiration 
and  transpinitioii  and  of  l)lazing  gas,  the  odour  of  the 
last  meal,  and  the  tobacco  smoke ;  and  in  addition  to  these, 
and  equally  harmful,  the  strain  of  sitting  and  talking  with 
strong,  healthy,  hearty  friends,  who  may  sympathise  with 
him  but  cannot  practically  appreciate  his  condition  of  debility. 
Secondly,  to  enter  tlie  pure  atmospliere  of  his  bedroom,  which 
has  been  thorouirhly  ventilated  all  day,  and  is  quiet  and  of 
proper  temperature.      Here  he  is  to  spend  the  night — to  him 

^  Trousseau,   "Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine,"  translated  from  edition  of 
1SG8  (New  Syd.  Soc.),  1872,  vol.  v.  pp.  96,  97. 
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possibly  the  most  trying  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  if 
cough  be  urgent.  Cessation  of  cough  and  moderation  of  body 
temperature  are  evidences  of  the  success  of  this  plan.  Morn- 
ing debility,  consequent  on  a  bad  night,  is  best  met  by  pre- 
vention ;  if  the  measures  recommended  fail,  the  early  breakfast 
and  subsequent  two  hours'  rest  will  serve  to  restore  the 
strength.  The  practice  of  remaining  in  bed,  that  is,  in  the 
bedroom,  far  into  the  forenoon  ought  to  be  assiduously  dis- 
couraged. 

The  fever  of  active  phthisis  is  to  he  relieved  by  the  usual 
means  of  refirigeration,  such  as  attention  to  the  temperature  of 
the  room,  tepid  sponging,  light  but  warm  clothing  and  the  rest. 
Abundant  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  treatment  of 
phthisis  with  powerful  antipyretic  drugs  like  phenazone  and 
phenacetin  is  useless  or  positively  debilitating  in  its  effects 
unless  the  dose  be  so  small  as  to  produce  a  moderate  fall  of 
temperature.  If  distress  accompany  and  follow  fever  from  its 
very  height,  the  best  method  of  relieving  it  medicinally  is  to 
give  a  dose  of  only  two  or  three  grains  of  phenacetin  every 
hour  for  three  consecutive  hours,  say  at  5,  6  and  7  p.m.  when 
the  temperature  is  approaching  its  daily  maximum;  and  to 
continue  these  doses  daily  if  the  patient  fed  rdiexed  hy  them — 
not  otherwise. 

A  number  of  other  symptoms  will  be  referred  to  presently 
under  the  head  of  Complications, 

Indications  from  the  Course. — The  clinical  course  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  presents  great  varieties.  It  may  be  acute 
as  in  miliary  tuberculosis  and  in  acute  pneumonic  phthisis. 
Neither  of  these  forms  of  the  disease  is  amenalJe  to  other 
than  palliative  treatment.  The  prospect  is  no  better  in 
subacute  phthisis  or  galloping  consumption,  except  that  the 
duration  is  measured  by  months  instead  of  weeks ;  the  indica- 
tions here  also  are  purely  symptomatic.  More  coinnionly 
the  process,  whether  rapid  or  slow,  is  at  first  definitely 
limited — say  to  one  apex ;  the  lesion  is  bounded  or  confined 
by  a  separative  zone;  and  after  an  illness  of  variable 
duration  the  patient  enters  on  a  period  of  quiescence.  If  a 
cavity  have  formed,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  may  become  dry ; 
or    it    may   continue    to   "  secrete "   or    discharge    in   various 
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amounts  according  to  the  state  of  the  general  health,  mnny 
circmii3taiices,  mcluding  the  weather,  and  attention  to  hygiene. 
In  such  instances,  which  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  cases  of 
phthisis  as  it  comes  before  us,  the  arrest  usually  proves  to 
be  but  temporary.  From  some  cause  or  other  activity  is  re- 
awakened sooner  or  later.  Fresh  tuberculous  growth  occurs, 
either  in  and  around  the  old  ioc\,  causing  extension  of  the 
cavities,  or  In  a  portion  of  lung  previously  uuatTected  :  there 
is  fresh  catarrh,  caseation,  excavation,  pleurisy,  with  a  return 
of  the  usual  symptoms  of  active  phthisis.  With  care,  or  spon- 
taneously, this  relapse  passes  off;  but  it  leaves  the  patient 
less  well,  thinner,  more  anaemic,  somewhat  cachectic.  Tins 
experience  is  commonly  repeat^^d  at  variable  intervals,  perioils 
of  quiescence  and  activity  alterniiting,  until  both  Kings  and  the 
other  viscera  and  the  body  as  a  whole  are  exhausted — after  it 
may  be  a  considerable  number  of  years^  duHu*^  which  tinje  any 
of  the  numerous  complications  of  phthisis,  to  be  afterwards 
discussed,  have  made  their  appearance. 

This  is  the  course  of  ordinary  chronic  phthisis ;  and  the 
course  by  itself,  quite  independently  of  other  considerations,  is 
full  of  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  We  find 
in  it,  to  begin  with,  clear  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  recovery 
— indeed,  of  repeated  recoveries.  These  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  proof  that  the  patient  can  recover,  and  also  as  a  aeries  of  oppor- 
tunities afforded  us  of  stepping  in  and  maintitining  at  Joa^t,  if 
we  can  do  nothing  more,  the  condition  of  t-<jlerable  health  to 
which  the  patient  has  been  featored.  This  ought  not  to  be  so 
difticnlt  if  the  causes  or  circnmstances  of  the  improvement  be 
faithfully  regarded.  And,  more  than  this^  these  jieriods  of  quies- 
cence ought  to  teach  us  that  recovery  might  be  assisted  or  obtained 
in  many  more  instances  by  judiciously  securing  for  our  patients 
the  Slime  favourable  circumstaneeaj  and  per  cmitra  by  guarding 
him  from  recognised  causes  of  recrudescence.  It  is  the  hope 
l>egotten  liy  observation  and  study  of  quiescent  phthisis,  and  the 
better  knowledge  of  the  climatic  and  nutritive  measures  which 
favour  it,  that  give  a  comparatively  hopeful  character  to  the 
modern  view  and  treatment  of  early  phtlnsis.  We  find,  secondly 
in  tlie  course  wliich  phthisis  commonly  pursues,  the  evidences 
of  the  three  stages  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis*     The  first  is 
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the  8t€ige  of  growth ;  the  second  is  the  stage  of  softening ;  the 
third  is  the  cavernous  stage  with  its  two  phases — the  earlier 
phase  whilst  excavation  is  active,  the  later  phase  during  which 
the  process  is  arrested  and  the  disease  as  a  whole  quiescent, 
until  activity  returns,  and  again  and  yet  again.  Each  of  these 
will  now  he  briefly  considered. 

In  the  first  stage  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  we  find  our- 
selves called  upon  to  treat  the  earliest  manifestations  of  a 
disease  calculated  to  run  a  perfectly  uncertain  course,  but 
likely  to  end  in  death  or  at  least  disablement.  This  is  always 
a  time  of  great  anxiety  and  commonly  of  distress — of  the  feeir 
of  the  interruption  and  premature  termination  of  a  career  which 
as  a  rule  is  just  opening.  The  urgent  indication  here  is  to 
arrest  the  disease  whilst  it  is  still  of  such  limited  extent  or  in 
such  a  form  or  phase  that  the  measures  indicated  by  the  setio- 
logical  and  pathological  considerations  already  studied  6u:e  able 
to  control  it.  A  small  apical  lesion  may  often  be  successfully 
checked  in  this  way.  The  patient  is  taken  from  work  and 
care,  and  is  placed  without  delay  under  the  most  favourable 
influences  in  the  way  of  air,  nutrition,  regular  living,  and 
local  and  internal  remedies.  The  selection  of  a  climate  for 
him  will  depend  on  the  many  circumstances  already  considered. 
In  other  instances  the  first  evidences  of  tuberculosis  is  haemo- 
ptysis or  pleurisy,  which  like  a  small  pulmonary  lesion  passes 
off  imder  treatment.  Haemoptysis  is  usually  regarded  with  con- 
cern, yet  seldom  leads  to  treatment  of  a  really  serious  practical 
kind.  Pleurisy  is  forgotten  as  a  rule  when  the  fever  or  the 
effusion  has  disappeared,  and  is  recollected  only  with  an  effort 
when  the  patient  is  hopelessly  phthisical  some  years  later. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  but  that  the  occurrence  of 
haemoptysis  or  pleurisy  under  otherwise  suspicious  circum- 
stances, such  as  family  history,  indicates  the  same  treatment 
as  ordinary  incipient  phthisis,  which  involves  nothing  short 
of  a  consideration  or  reconsideration  of  the  whole  life  of  the 
patient,  particularly  as  to  the  climate,  the  work  and  the  con- 
ditions generally  in  which  his  future  is  to  be  spent. 

With  interruption  of  work   and  cliange  of  air  in  the  first 
stage  of  phthisis  there  must  be  raised  the  questions  of  winter- 
ing abroad,  foreign  residence,  voyages  and  emigration.      It  is 
28 
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now  if  possible  that  these  important  or  evea  serious  steps 
ought  to  be  taken,  instend  of  waiting  till  cavities  have  formed 
and  the  constitution  is  impaired*  The  practitioner  is  called 
upon  to  dischai-ge  a  duty  involviug  grave  responsibility  and 
demanding  courage  as  well  as  judgment^  which  can  only  be 
founded  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  the 
particular  ease,  such  as  we  have  sketched.  It  is  impossible  in 
a  general  treatise  like  the  present  to  lay  down  rules  which 
should  apply  to  both  aexes,  all  ages,  the  married  and  the 
single,  all  kinds  of  occupation,  all  classes,  all  temperaments, 
all  varieties  of  lesion. 

'\\Tien  phthisis  has  entered  on  its  second  sta^i  it  is  already 
too  late  to  propose  movement  from  home  for  the  pre.sent,  unless 
under  exceptional  cireumfltanceB.  Speaking  broadly,  the  bcv^^l; 
place  for  a  patient  with  softening  tubercle  is  home  Persons 
of  means  or  with  exceptional  opportunities  may  move  to 
better  quarters,  in  the  country  or  on  the  coast,  or  even  as  a 
rare  possibility  may  be  sent  abnsad  with  advantage,  whilst  the 
poor  may  be  i*eceived  into  specially  constructed  and  conducted 
institutions.  Rest,  comfort,  personal  attendance,  faithful  atten- 
tion to  ventilation,  feeding,  sleep  and  other  means,  medicinal 
and  non-medicinal,  are  to  be  provided,  which  we  have  found  to 
promote  the  arrest  of  lung-destruction,  the  vigour  of  repair,  and 
the  relief  of  distress. 

The  third  stm/B  of  phthisis  proceeds  insensibly  from  the 
second ;  and  the  first  phaae  of  it,  excavation,  demands  pre- 
cisely similar  treatment,  By  degrees  the  condition  may  im- 
prove ;  and  now  with  a  promise  of  early  quiescence  a  more  and 
more  invigorating  line  of  treatment  will  be  gradually  instituted, 

Qumrmd  phthisis  comprises  the  quiescent  phaee  of  cavern- 
ous phthisis,  tuberculoeis  arrested  in  the  tirst  stage  by  changes 
of  the  nature  of  obsolescence  and  induration,  fibroid  phtliisis 
independent  of  true  excavation,  and  other  mixed  varieties 
Most  frequently  the  diflerent  evidences  of  past  destruction,  re- 
pair and  arrest  are  found  together,  and  with  them  a  moderate 
degree  of  catarrh  of  the  bronchi  and  the  cavities,  adhesion  and 
thickening  of  the  pleura  over  large  areas,  changes  in  the 
contour  and  movements  of  the  chest,  and  some  dislocation  of 
the  other  viscera.     It  is  by  careful  physical  examination  that 
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these  conditions  are  determined  to  be  present;  and  the 
symptoms  which  correspond  are  definite  :  absence  of  fever 
and  sweats ;  ability  for  a  certain  amount  of  work ;  body- weight 
maintained  or  increasing ;  cough  moderate  or  only  occasional, 
or  confined  to  the  morning ;  sputa  scanty  or  absent,  without 
pulmonary  tissue  but  still  with  bacilli,  mucous  rather  than 
purulent,  not  sanious.  With  the  advent  and  establishment  of 
quiescence  the  practitioner  has  now,  as  it  were,  time  to  pause 
and  reconsider  his  position.  He  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  certain  facts  of  invaluable  service  to  him  in  planning 
future  treatment.  First,  the  patient  has  proved  that  he  can 
recover.  Secondly,  the  form  of  the  reparative  process  is 
known — obsolescence,  fibrosis,  healed  cavity.  And,  thirdly, 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  great  change  has  occurred 
are  also  within  his  knowledge.  .  He  has  now  to  estimate 
carefully  the  damage  that  has  been  done  and  the  condition 
of  the  "  imaffected "  parts  of  the  lungs ;  he  reconsiders  the 
many  other  facts  relating  to  the  patient's  condition  and 
circumstances  which  we  have  analysed ;  and  he  may  make  his 
plans  with  deliberation,  unless  the  season  and  weather  compel 
immediate  action.  Broadly,  the  indication  which  he  has  to 
fulfil  if  possible  is  to  maintain  the  arrest.  This  end  is  most 
likely  to  be  secured  by  the  full  employment  of  those  means  of 
restoring  the  bodily  or  constitutional  vigour  which  we  have 
repeatedly  mentioned,  and  to  which  we  need  not  return  hera 
In  particular,  now  is  the  time  for  cod  liver  oil,  regulated  by 
the  body-weight,  and  for  tonic  medicines  and  other  measures 
including  exercise;  and  now  is  the  time  for  once  more 
raising  the  question  of  change  of  air  and  residence.  Persons 
of  limited  means,  or  otherwise  tied  to  home,  can  take 
advantage  of  nothing  more  than  a  period  of  convalescence 
on  the  coast  or  in  the  country,  the  part  being  selected 
for  them.  Many  tuberculous  subjects  can  avail  themselves 
of  the  next  greater  degree  of  benefit  that  should  be  re- 
commended—  that  of  spending  a  portion  or  tlie  whole  of 
the  winter  in  a  suitable  climate  at  home  or  abroad,  or  taking 
a  voyage.  It  may  or  may  not  be  desirable  to  inform  patients 
at  once  that  recovery  is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  assured 
unless  a  second  or  even  a  third  winter  be  passed  in  the  same 
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way,  summer  being  spent  at  home ;  and  that  whether  the  result 
of  the  first  winter  abroad  be  indifterent,  or  whether  it  be  a  com- 
plete success,  there  will  be  an  equally  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  repeating  it.  In  the  case  of  persons  of  limited  means 
the  second  winter  abroad  may  be  commenced  late,  provided 
it  be  fully  completed  at  the  end,  that  is  continued  into  April  or 
May.  Tlie  chief  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the 
favourable  influence  of  the  fine  weather  enjoyed  abroad  is  main- 
tained on  the  patient's  return,  instead  of  being  interrupted  by 
a  period  of  harsh  easterly  winds,  such  as  prevail  in  England 
in  early  spring.  CoTitinuous  treatment  under  the  best  con- 
ditions is  thus  insured  as  far  as  possible.  A  certain  proportion 
of  those  who  have  enjoyed  this  method  of  treatment,  whether 
in  the  first  stage  or  in  the  quiescent  phase  of  the  third  stage 
of  phthisis, regain  health  and  strength  permanently — sufficiently 
at  least  to  enable  them  to  resume  work  at  home  under  conditions 
of  special  care.  The  same  happy  result  is  occasionally  obtained 
in  the  cases  of  those  who  can  afford  only  to  pay  an  occasional 
visit  to  the  coast.  Indeed  a  certain  small  proportion  of 
tuberculous  subjects  recover  satisfactorily  and  remain  fairly 
well  without  leaving  town  or  giving  up  work  for  more  than  a 
few  weeks  at  a  time.  These  and  others  who  cannot  afford  to 
go  abroad  ought  not  to  forget,  as  they  often  do,  that  in  fine 
weather  their  own  country  presents  all  the  genuine  advantages 
of  climate  which  better-off  persons  seek  elsewhere  at  so  much 
cost. 

Change  of  residence  in  quiescent  phthisis  involves  in  many 
instances  a  far  more  momentous  question  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  namely  emigration.  Before  the  practitioner  under- 
takes the  responsible  duty  of  pronouncing  an  opinion  on  the 
advisal)ility  of  a  step  of  this  magnitude  he  must  ascertain  and 
duly  weigh  a  whole  series  of  important  facts  that  bear  u])on 
this  problem  ;  as  indeed  (it  may  be  said  in  passing)  they  bear 
upon  every  part  of  the  treatment  of  phthisis  in  some  degree. 
Those  lacts  relate  mainly  to  personal  or  individual  points  in 
the  case,  and  they  have  to  be  ascertained  therefore  in  each 
individual  case  as  it  comes  before  us.  These  are,  amongst 
others  of  less  moment: — the  extent  of  the  lesions  ;  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  lesions  (basic  cavities,  e.g.  demanding  quite  peculiar 
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treatment) ;  the  involvement  of  one  lung  or  of  both  (a  critical 
point);    the  stage  of  the  process  —  infiltration,   softening  or 
excavation,  or  combinations  of  these ;  the  amount  of  fibrosis ; 
the  condition  of  the  unaffected,  Le.  non-tuberculous,  portions 
of  lung,  on  which,  after  all,  not  on  the  lesions,  the  patient's 
life   depends,  according  as  they  are  perfectly  sound,  emphy- 
sematous, catarrhal,  adherent  or  otherwise;  the  state  of  the 
larynx,  the  intestines,  and  other  familiar  seats  of  tuberculosis ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  albuminuria  and  other  evidences  of 
nephritis  of  some  form  or  other ;  the  functional  value  of  the 
digestive  system,  which  will  be  severely  taxed  in  treatment ; 
the    whole    aspect  of   the   patient  with   respect  to  strength, 
bearing,    ansemia    or    cachexia;    and    the    mental    condition 
and    disposition.       Along   with    these    facts,    ascertained    by 
clinical    observation,  there  will  have  to  be   determined   and 
considered    others    which    are    elicited    by   enquiry   and   are 
mainly  historical :  the  family  history ;  the  patient's  previous 
health  and  diseases,  particularly  with  respect  to  his  power  of 
resistance  and   of  recovery   from   illness;    the    duration    and 
progress  of  the  tuberculosis,  including  the  effects  of  previous 
treatment  and  the  causes  of  recrudescence ;  the  presence  also 
of  other  diseases,  such  as  syphilis ;  the  patient's  age,  social 
position  and  occupation ;  whether  he  be  single  or  married,  on 
which  single  fact  may  possibly  turn  the  question  of  emigration ; 
and  in  married  women  the  relations  of  pregnancy,  parturition 
and  lactation.     Here  is  another  almost  endless  series  of  facts, 
each  of  which  has  some  bearing  upon  the  treatment  that  is  to 
be  recommended.     How  different  is  this  likely  to  be  from  that 
which   is  sometimes   ordered   in  response   to   the  formulated 
question — "  What  is  the  treatment  of  phthisis  ? " 

Indications  from  Complications. — One  of  the  most 
striking  clinical  features  of  phthisis  is  tlie  frequency  of  com- 
pUcations  and  their  variety.  Treatment  has  to  be  employed 
for  many  of  them  directly — always  of  course  in  due  subordi- 
nation to  the  greater  or  basal  indications  of  tuberculosis  itself. 
So  important  also,  or  even  grave,  are  some  of  the  complications, 
and  so  considerable  the  probability  of  their  occurrence  in  the 
course  of  phthisis,  haemoptysis  for  instance,  that  no  scheme 
of  treatment  involving  large  issues,  such  as  a  voyage,  can  be 
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settled  without  tliis  factor  being  taken  into  account  and  pro* 
vided  for  The  complications  of  phthisis  t»ear  different  reUitioaa 
to  the  primary  disease.  Most  of  them  are  associated  manifesta- 
tions of  tubereulosiSj  like  pleurisy,  meningitis  and  fistula.  Some 
are  of  the  nature  of  causes,  like  diabetes  meUitus.  A  few  are 
accidentally  present,  for  instance  gout  and  syphiliR  Most  of 
these  and  of  the  other  complications  call  for  no  further  notice 
in  the  present  connexion-  A  few  will  be  discussed  at  mure 
or  less  length. 

Of  the  treatment  of  pleurisy  in  the  course  of  phthisis 
all  that  need  be  said  here  is  that  in  the  removal  of  serous 
effusions  we  should  be  guided  by  precisely  the  same  principles 
as  in  the  non-tubercnious  disease.  As  a  rule  pleuritic  fluid 
disappears  spontaneously  after  the  average  number  of  days. 
SufJicienb  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  vital  import- 
ance of  pleurisy,  with  or  without  effusion,  as  one  of  the  earliest 
signals  of  tuberculosis^  possibly  years  before  the  discovery  of 
phthisis.      See  p.  405.  fl 

Hivmoptysls,  —  Haemoptysis  occurs  iu  pulmonary  tuber*  ™ 
cijosis  either  at  its  inception,  as  a  result  of  hypera^mia ;  or  in  ita 
later  stages,  from  vascular  or  aneurysmal  rupture  on  a  larger  scale. 
As  in  other  forms  of  internal  bleeding,  the  actual  value  of 
treatment  in  hii?moptysis  is  exceedingly  difficult  or  in]pi:)ssible 
to  estimate.  Blood-spitting  ceases  spontaneously  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  when  it  doe^  not  we  have  probably  but 
little  power  to  control  it.  For  all  this,  it  is  never  to  be 
despised  or  lightly  regarded.  If  we  have  but  few  reliable 
means  of  meeting  pulmonary  hicmorrhage  directly,  we  ought 
always  to  do  our  best  to  aiTest  it  indirectly,  by  controllinjt; 
the  circumstances  which  are  known  to  excite  or  aggravate  it. 
The  primary  object  of  treatment  is  to  arreM  ihs  himiin^  ; 
and  the  indications  in  detail  are  those  coramun  to  h^morrbi^ 
in  all  situations,  namely,  to  close  the  broken  and  bleeding 
point ;  to  reduce  the  blood  pressure ;  and  to  promote  clotting 
(p.  86),     These  must  be  studied  in  proper  order. 

Any  attempt  to  close  the  broken  vessel  by  measures  deal- 
ing directly  with  the  tuberculous  process  itself  is  of  course 
out  of  the  question.  We  are  compelled  wlien  face  to  face 
with  hemoptysis  to  attempt  to  close  the  vessel  on  recognised 
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general   principles   (see  p.  88).     We  cannot  apply  pressure 

locally  to  a  ruptured  vessel  within  the  chest.     However,  we 

almost  certainly  derive  some  help  in  this  direction  from  the 

pressure   exerted  by  the  cos^ulated  blood  upon  the  broken 

vessels  in  a  cavity,  if  it  be  of  small  size,  and  from  the  pressure 

of  extravasations  into  the  pulmonary  tissues  in  other  instances, 

for  intervals  of   twelve  or  twenty-four  hours*  freedom  from 

fresh  haemoptysis  often  occur,  after  which  clots  are  brought  up. 

This  consideration  is  one  of  the  many  arguments  in  favour  of  rest, 

in  other  words  disturbing  the  lung  and  the  patient  as  little  as 

possible.     We  stand  in  a  somewhat  more  promising  relation  to 

the  second  indication — to  promote  active  contraction  of  the 

affected  vessel.       Ergot    has   this  action   and   is   extensively 

employed  for  it     Silver  and  lead  are  rarely  if  ever  given  as 

vascular    astringents    in    haemoptysis.       Alum,    however,    is 

occasionally  ordered,  and  appears   to  be   specially   useful  in 

passive  leakage  from  ulcerous  surfaces,  when  combined  with 

magnesium    sulphate    and    diluted    sulphuric    acid.     On    the 

same  principle  also,  cold  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  chest 

in  the  form  of  the  ice-bag,  and  given  internally.     The  former 

method  is  strongly  discountenanced  by  some  of  our  highest 

authorities,  who  deny  that  local  cold  possesses  the  action  of 

constricting  the  pulmonary  vessels,  and  who  maintain  that  it 

may  do  positive  harm  by  inducing  bronchitis  and  pneumonia 

and  even  increasing  haemoptysis.     Certainly,  too,  it  is  often  found 

pos^  mortem  in  cases  of  fatal  haemoptysis  that  the  ice-bag  had 

not  been  applied  over  the  particular  cavity  from  which  the 

bleeding    proceeded.     As   to  the  value  of  rest  in  promoting 

vascular  contraction  by  reducing  the  blood-flow  through  the 

lungs  there  can  be  no  such  difference  of  opinion.     This  subject 

will  be  considered  presently. 

Beduction  of  the  blood  pressure  is  the  indication  which 
we  have  most  power  to  fulfil,  and  which  introduces  us  to 
the  most  important  means  employed  in  the  treatment  of 
haemoptysis.  The  cardiac  sedatives  and  depressants  include 
first  and  chiefly  rest — of  the  body  as  a  whole,  of  the  chest  and 
lungs,  and  also  of  the  mind  inasmuch  as  alarm  and  loss  of 
self-control  increase  the  bleeding.  Eest  is  indeed  the  most 
important  of  all  measures  in  the  treatment  of  haemoptysis : 
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whatever  else  we  may  do  must  be  regarded  as  secondary  in 
importance  to  the  insurance  of  rest.  The  patient  is  confined  to 
bed  ;  is  kept  strictly  quiet  and  undisturbed  ;  he  is  forbidden  to 
speak  above  a  whisper,  and  is  only  asked  important  questions ; 
cough  is  allayed,  and  sleep  is  encouraged.  These  several 
important  ends  are  best  promoted  comprehensively :  by  means 
of  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine,  given  without  delay. 
At  the  same  time  the  patient  is  calmed  with  a  few  encouraging 
words ;  and  indeed  the  simple  presence  of  the  practitioner 
serves  to  arrest  bleeding  in  some  subjects,  particularly  if  his 
manner  be  quiet  and  reassuring.  Antimony  and  ipecacuanha 
are  medicinal  cardiac  depressants  which  may  be  of  some  service 
in  this  direction  when  given,  as  they  very  frequently  are  in 
haemoptysis,  to  promote  easy  expectoration.  The  ice-bag 
applied  to  the  pnecordia  rather  than  over  the  supposed  seat 
of  haemorrhage  from  the  lung  might  allay  cardiac  excite- 
ment. Purgation,  one  of  the  readiest  and  surest  means  of 
reducing  the  blood  pressure  in  haemorrhage,  must  be  used  with 
discrimination.  If  the  bleeding  proceed  from  an  area  of  fresh 
tuberculisation  and  active  congestion,  a  brisk  purge,  calculated 
to  reduce  circulatory  excitement,  cannot  well  be  other  than 
beneficial.  If,  on  the  contrary,  a  considerable  branch  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  within  a  cavity  be  believed  to  be  the  origin 
of  the  luemorrhage,  absolute  rest  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  is  imperative,  since  the  movements  attending  evacuation 
of  the  bowels  after  a  purgative  might  turn  the  scale  ag-ainst 
recovery.  Food  is  better  withheld  altogether  for  a  few  hours ; 
thirst  as  well  as  cougli  is  relieved  with  small  pieces  of  ice, 
given  only  at  considerable  intervals  lest  Hatulenee  and  rest- 
lessness be  produced.  This  regimen  may  then  be  changed  for 
tablespoonfnl  feeds  of  iced  milk  or  broth  ;  the  nurse  being 
instructed  that  temporary  depression,  not  feeding,  is  the  chief 
object  of  treatment.  The  pulse  must  of  course  be  carefully 
watched  lest  faintness  occur.  It  is  only  under  these  circum- 
stances that  stimulants  in  a  highly  diluted  form  are  permissible 
Later  on,  bread  and  butter,  pudding,  and  a  very  little  pounded 
meat  may  be  ordered,  the  usual  free  allowance  of  liquid 
nourishment  being  contra-indicated  for  several  days. 

Clotting  at  the  bleeding-point,  and  also  within  and  with- 
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out  it,  is  promoted  by  rest  of  the  different  parts  and  functions 
already  referred  to,  and  indirectly  by  the  morphine  injection. 
The  value  of  the  drugs  employed  so  extensively  as  astringents 
and  constringents,  in  virtue  of  their  action  on  the  blood,  is 
cloabtful ;  and  as  they  derange  digestion  they  are  better  with- 
held.    Tannic  acid  is  given  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but 
is   probably   useless    in    pulmonary   haemorrhage,   although   a 
jpowerful  local  agent,  for  example  in  the  stomach.     Gallic  acid 
is   not   astringent.      Ferric   chloride   may   have    some    effect. 
"Whether  in  this  way  or  otherwise,  hamamelis  does  appear  to 
cjheck   haemoptysis.       The  exhibition   of  turpentine   is  some- 
times followed  by  cessation   of  haemoptysis  which   has  been 
severe;  and  the  use  of  this  drug  as  an  inhalation  has  sug- 
gested that  it  may  even  act  as  a  local  styptic. 

The  second  great  object  of  treatment  in  haemoptysis  is 
removal  of  the  effects.  As  pidmonary  haemorrhage  declines,  a 
bronchial  catarrh  frequently  makes  its  appearance  for  a  few 
days,  and  the  expectoration  of  small  dark  clots  and  stained  sputa 
suggests  that  the  residues  of  blood  are  being  cleared  out  from 
different  parts  of  the  lung  into  which  it  had  been  aspirated. 
By  this  means  the  local  effects  of  the  haemorrhage  are  spon- 
taneously removed,  and  the  danger  of  inoculation  of  fresh  areas 
with  tubercle  bacilli,  which  find  a  favourable  nidus  in  blood- 
residues,  is  averted.  This  observation  suggests  that  it  woidd 
be  wise  not  to  interfere  with  the  bronchial  flux,  and  even  to 
reinforce  it  by  means  of  an  expectorant.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  ordering  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha  or  antimony. 
The  constitutional  effects  of  pulmonary  haemorrhage,  mainly 
anaemia  and  associated  debility,  must  be  carefully  and  cautiously 
counteracted  during  and  immediately  after  haemoptysis  without 
interfering  with  the  other  indications  ;  and  when  it  is  over  they 
have  to  be  slowly  and  steadily  undone  by  means  of  food,  fresh 
air  and  a  little  iron,  all  employed  with  proper  care  under  the 
circumstancea  THien  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  earliest  events 
in  the  clinical  history  of  tuberculosis,  haemoptysis,  like  pleurisy, 
ought  to  indicate  immediate  and  decided  measures  of  a  pro- 
phylactic character,  particularly  climatic  treatment,  instead  of 
the  procrastination  which  is  so  often  practised  until  the  develop- 
ment of  gross  symptoms  and  signs  of  disease  of  the  lungs. 
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Sweats. — ^Night-aweats  often  demand  treatment^  and  this 
is  mainly  of  a  direct  kind  because  of  the  obacurity  that  still 
exLsLs  as  to  their  pathological  or  physiological  eigniiicanee. 
Three  classes  of  remedy  appear  to  be  indicated :  first,  anti- 
pyretics in  aufiiciently  small  doses  to  control  the  range  of 
temperature  without  causing  of  themselves  depression  and 
sweating ;  secondly,  respiratory  circulatory  and  nervous  stimu- 
lants, such  as  food,  alcohol  and  strychnine;  and  thinlly, 
specific  antidotes  such  m  atropine  and  picrotoxin  and  many 
others.  The  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  management  of  the 
night  in  phthisis  is  calculated  to  prevent  and  relieve  sweata  and 
the  attendant  dehility. 

Derangements  of  Digestion, — Food. — A  great  part  of  the 
treatment  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  consists  as  we  have  seen 
in  restoring  nutrition  by  means  of  food*  The  finjt  conditions 
of  successful  alimentation  are  a  good  appetite  and  sound 
digestion.  The  patient  must  be  encouraged  to  live  generously, 
partaking  as  otten  and  as  freely  as  possible  of  ordinary  mixi^d 
meals  of  wholesome,  nutritious,  attractive  and  digestible  food. 
Happily  one  of  the  interestiug  features  of  the  disease  is  the 
natural  maintenance  of  the  gastric  functions  A  patient 
suffering  from  active  phthisis  will  eat  with  relish  at  one 
o'clock  a  large  meal  of  meat»  vegetables,  bread  and  pudding, 
and  digest  it  comfortably  in  the  course  of  the  next  lour 
hours,  although  his  body  temperature  be  102"*  rising  to  103* 
"Whatever  the  explanation  of  this  curious  but  fortunate  pre- 
servation of  appetite  and  digestive  power  may  be,  they  do 
occasioually  break  down  ;  but  the  fact  that  they  might  be 
maintained  is  the  cleai*est  indication  of  the  treatment  that  ought 
to  be  pursued  This  proves  to  be  the  revet^e  of  the  ordinary 
practice.  When  anorexia,  discomfort,  vomiting  and  the  other 
evidences  of  indigestion,  such  as  depression,  languor,  headache^ 
constipation  and  turbid  urine,  make  their  appearance  in 
phthisis,  they  are  too  often  directly  referred  to  the  tuberculosis 
or  to  the  fever.  The  patieut  is  ordered  milk,  essence  and 
every  description  of  patented  and  advertised  foods  and 
"wines**;  oil,  tonics,  malt  and  the  latest  specific  for  tuber- 
culosis are  given  even  more  freely  than  before.  The  exercise  of 
a  little  common  sense  ought  to  have  prevented  all  this.      The 
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first  step  to  take  in  such  a  case  is  to  prescribe  a  mercurial 
purge,  followed  by  a  saline.  The  second  step  is  to  order 
a  diet  of  light  solids,  and  specially  to  supervise  the  breakfast 
and  supper  menus;  and  to  cut  off  stimulants  and  all  manu- 
factured materials  excepting  a  good  peptonised  cereal  food  at 
the  evening  meal  Thirdly,  the  times  and  manner  of  taking 
food  must  be  revised.  Excessive  frequency  and  excessive 
amount  must  be  temporarily  avoided.  If  sickness  be  prominent 
and  persistent,  bodily  rest  is  indicated ;  and  the  patient  should 
lie  down  for  half  an  hour  before  his  mid-day  meal  and  for  at 
least  two  hours  after  it.  Sometimes,  indeed,  obstinate  cough 
and  vomiting  have  to  be  met  by  confining  the  patient  to  a  couch 
and  bringing  him  his  meals,  which  he  takes  in  the  reclining 
posture.  Counter-irritation  is  often  successful  in  the  distress- 
ing cases  where  feeding  provokes  paroxysmal  cough,  ending  in 
vomiting  and  loss  of  the  entire  meaL  A  flying  blister  to  the  epi- 
gastrium, applications  to  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  and  iodine  paint 
over  a  large  secreting  cavity  ^  are  different  measures  called  for 
by  different  conditions.  The  best  internal  remedy  is  a  combina- 
tion of  sodium  bicarbonate,  sal  volatile,  diluted  prussic  acid, 
and  diluted  infusion  of  a  vegetable  bitter  stomachic,  given 
shortly  before  meals  to  relieve  the  mucous  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  and  promote  the  appetite  and  secretion  of  gastric 
juice.  Night  feeding  in  active  phthisis  is  indicated  by  several 
considerations :  that  the  night  is  too  long  for  a  patient  with 
advancing  tuberculosis  to  go  unfed,  patients  with  pneumonia 
being  fed  every  two  hours ;  and  that  broken  sleep  produces 
restlessness,  increase  of  cough,  sweats  and  exhaustion. 

Much  more  might  be  said  about  the  digestive  troubles 
in  phthisis,  when  the  stomach  is  often  structurally  changed  ;^ 
but  reference  may  be  made  on  this  subject  to  the  chapters 
on  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract. 

Diarrhom. — Diarrhoea  in  phthisis  is  a  symptom  of  at  least 
three  different  pathological  conditions  of  the  intestine ;  and 
rational  treatment  of  it  must  begin  with  a  careful  diagnosis. 
If  there  be  nothing  more  serious  behind  it  than  catarrh,  prob- 
ably the  result  of  injudicious  feeding,  the  correct   treatment 

^  Douglas  Powell,  op.  cit.  p.  557. 
*  Soltau  Fenwick,  "Dyspepsia  of  Phthisis,"  1894,  pp.  1-14. 
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consists  in  rest,  warmth,  regulation  of  the  diet  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  castor  oil  or  a  few  doses  of  an  alkaline  rhubarb 
mixture.  But  if  intestinal  tuberculosis  be  present,  and  still 
more  if  amyloid  disease  have  supervened,  the  task  before  us  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulty  or  entirely  impossible.  See 
Enteric  Catarrh — Diarrhoea. 

5Ze^^,  which  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  cough  and  expectora- 
tion, by  the  exhaustion  and  sweating  attending  fever  or  a  large 
and  steady  fall  of  temperature  during  the  night,  and  sometimes 
by  pain  or  other  kind  of  distress,  demands  a  very  different 
amount  of  attention  in  different  instances.  If  the  causes  of 
distress  are  successfully  met,  sleep  will  follow,  excepting  on  the 
rare  occasions  when  the  difficulty  is  of  the  nature  of  "  simple 
insomnia."  A  short  sleep— of  one  or  two  hours  according  to 
circumstances — ^should  be  deliberately  taken  after  the  mid-day 
meal,  especially  by  patients  in  the  third  stage  of  active 
phthisis. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

I. — First  Stage. — General  Management, — Rest  from  work  : 
not  to  be  unoccupied,  but  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  purest 
atmosphere  (p.  422);  outdoor  life.  For  this  purpose  secure 
favourable  weather — at  home,  from  home,  or  abroad.  For 
outline  of  rules  for  climatic  treatment  see  p.  450. 

Ordn-  of  the  day  and  nigJit. — 6-7  A.M.  To  remove  fatigue  and 
encourage  cough  and  expectoration  (p.  4:2S),  First  hreakfaM : 
cup  of  tea  and  biscuit ;  or  cocoa  and  bread  and  butter ;  or 
milk,  or  broth.  In  weaker  subjects,  especially  after  a  bad 
niglit,  milk  and  2  to  4  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  or  rum.  No 
sedative.  8  a.m.  liise,  tepid  bath,  dress.  8.30  a.m.  till 
8.45  A.M.  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  8.45  a.m.  Brvakfast :  eggs, 
bacon,  bread  and  l)utter,  cold  boiled  fat  ham  or  bacon,  fish, 
etc.;  coffee  and  milk  or  cream.  9.30  a.m.  till  11  a.m.  Out  of 
doors.  11  a.m.  Luncheon:  Glass  of  hot  egg  and  milk  with 
one  tablespoon ful  of  sherry  or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy,  and 
biscuit:  or  broth.  11.30  A.M.  till  1  P.M.  Out-of-doors. 
1  ]'.M.  till  1.30  P.M.  Toilet  and  a  httle  rest  on  bed  or  couch. 
1.30    P.M.  till  2.30   P.M.  Dinner:  Fish,  mutton  (roast,  boiled, 
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chop,  cutlet),  avoiding  fat,  chicken  with  hot  bacon  or  cold  fat 
ham,   game,   rabbit   and  bacon,   sweetbread,   calf's   head   and 
bacon.      Vegetables:    potato,    spinach,    cauliflower,   artichoke, 
asparagus,  seakale,  turnip,  young  cabbage  and  Brussels  sprouts  ; 
rice;     bread.     Claret,    one    glass;    or    two     teaspoonfuls     of 
brandy  in  soda  water ;  light  bitter  ale  or  stout  for  young  men 
able    to   take   exercise,  with  little  cough  and   no   dyspepsia. 
Sweets:  puddings — milk  and  farinaceous  of  different  kinds; 
suet  puddings ;  stewed  fruit,  with  or  without  paste,  sugar,  cream. 
2.30  P.M.  till  3  or  3.30  or  4  p.m.,  according  to  strength  and 
lieat  of  day  and  weather :  rest,  and  sleep  if  possible,  on  bed  or 
on  couch.     From  about   3.30   p.m.  till    5   p.m.,  according  to 
season,  weather,  etc.:  out-of-doors,  driving  especially;  prevent 
cough  by  warm  coverings,  shelter,  etc.    No  sedative.     5  p.m.  Tea: 
Tea  or  light  cocoa ;  bread  and  butter  freely ;  egg ;  preserves 
^if  digested).      5.45  p.m.  to  7.15  p.m.  In  summer,  out  of  doors 
for  variable  time ;  in  winter,  indoors ;  prevent  cough  by  dis- 
couraging talking,  smoking,  and  exhausting  efforts  to  sit  up ; 
temperature   of   room   not   over   62°.      7.30   P.M.    or    8    p.m. 
Supper :  soup,  fish,  or  cold  chicken  or  game ;  a  light  pudding 
of  any  kind;  stimulant  as  at  dinner,      9   p.m.  Retire:  Eules 
for  retiring  (p.  430).     (1)  Never  sit  up  after  nine  o'clock. 
(2)  Retire  earlier  (however  early)  if  weary.     (3)   Bedroom  (of 
S.,  S.W.,  or  W.   aspect)  large,  airy,  one-bedded ;    to  be  pre- 
viously  prepared    by   thorougli    ventilation    the    whole    day. 
Windows  (to  be  left)  open  at  the  top,  unless  weather  be  foggy 
or  damp;   if  so,  to  be  shut  and  fire  lighted  for  ventilation 
and  required  heat  (between  58°  and   62°  F.)  with  provision 
for  maintaining  it  all  night.      Candles ;  no  gas.      Bed  to  be 
warmed  to  sufficient  temperature  to  prevent  feeling  of  chill 
between   the  sheets  and  respiratory  shock  and  cough ;    bed- 
coverings   warm    but   light ;    mattress,   etc.,   specially    warm ; 
pillows  high.     (4)  Patient  mounts  stairs  slowly  lest  dyspnoea 
and  cough  be  provoked ;  rests  for  sufficient  time  in  warm  easy 
chair ;  undi-esses  or  is  undressed  by  the  fire ;  a  warmed  and 
warm  long  woollen  gown  for  night  clothing.     Toilet  deliberate. 
Gets  into  bed  quietly,  and    rests   against    high    pillows.      If 
cough  commence,  sleep  not  to  be  immediately  attempted,  but 
light  reading  indulged  in ;  or  friend  or  nurse  promotes  sense  of 
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rest  and  comfort  by  quiet  monotoiiotis  reading  of  hypnotic 
literature.  If  failure  to  sleep  from  cough,  give  sedative;  (1)  A 
linctuB :  R  Liquoris  Morphini3e  Hydrochloridt  TH^y*  Spiritua  ■ 
Chloroformi  nf\^ii,  Tiuctuivne  Tolutana^  n\^v,  Succi  limouis 
ITi^xv^  Mucilaginifl  Acaciiae  ad  5i ;  [U.S. P.  li  MorphiiKt  Hydro-  ^ 
chloratis  gr.  -^^i^,  Spiritiis  Chloroformi  n^ii,  Tiucturae  Tolutanmfl 
^yy  Succi  LiuKJui  \\x\\  Mucilaginia  Acacia  ad  Si^  To  be 
slowly  sucked  from  a  spoou.  (2)  A  lozenge:  (a)  Trochiscus 
Morphinae  B.R  ;  {h)  Trochiscus  Morphin®  et  Ipecacuanhfe, —  ■ 
Rides  for  night  fe^'diuf/:  If  the  patient  be  roused  and  kept 
awake  by  cough,  meet  the  disturbance  with  warm  food:  milk, 
milk  and  brandy,  broth,  etc.,  according  to  his  taste.  Vomits 
ing  after  cough  confirms  necessity  for  food.  If  food  and 
Btinuilant  fail,  repeat  the  morphine  linctus.  These  feeds  and 
even  the  medicine  to  be  given  as  often  as  three  times  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  or  as  many  more  times  as  may  be  necessary 
in  severe,  extensive,  actively  progi'essive  cases.  By  6-7  a.m, 
the  time  for  the  first  breakfast  has  returned.— Xwri/  Tritdm^U. 
— Application  of  iodine  paint  o\'er  area  of  active  disease :  \\ 
Liquoris  lodi  Fortis,  Tiiictura.^  lodi  aa.  §1  [U.S.P.  B  lodi  gr.  L 
Potassii  lodidi  gr.  xxx,  Alcohol  5^^.  Aquae  i^ii,  Tinctnrse  Iwli 
5i.] — Medicines:  An  alkaline  and  bitter  st-omachic  (pp.  423, 
443):  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Spiritus  Ammouiee  Aromatici 
T\v,  Infusi  GentiauEe  Compoaiti  B.P.  ad  ^L  Three  times  a  day 
five  minutes  before  meals, — ^An  occasional  purgative  pill:  li 
Pilul^a  Hytlrargyri  gr.  iii,  Pilulse  Khei  Compoaittc  gr.  ii 
[U,S.P.  B  Massie  Hydrargyri  gr.  iii,  Pulveris  Rhei  gr.  ^,  Aloes 
Socotrinae  gr.  ^,  Myrrhee  gr.  ^,  Baponis  gn  ^,  Olei  MenthiB 
PiperitcTe  ]\^.]  One  at  bedtima  —  Cod  liver  oil,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  twice  a  day,  after  meals. - — Speeijlrs,  if  (and  as  long 
as)  digestion  is  perfect  (p  421).  Either  of  the  following  for 
a  definite  period  of  not  less  than  one  months  with  records 
of  body-weight  (every  14  days)  and  temperature  (8  A.M.  and 
8  P.M.  daily);  (1)  Guaiacol  CarVK>nate  gr.  6-10  in  cachet. 
Three  times  a  day  after  meals.  (2)  ft  Calcii  Hypophosphitis 
gr.  LLL,  Sodii  Hypophosphitis  gr.  iii,  Syrupi  Anrdntii  Si,  Aquao 
ad  §L  Tliree  times  a  day  after  meats. — For  oceammiul  m^,— 
(a)  A  simple  cough  linctus :  IJ  Yini  Ipecacuanha?  l\v.  Spiritua 
Chlomfornu  iTl^ii,  Tincturee  Tolutansb  tt\^v,  Succi  limonis  TTj^xv, 
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Mucilaginis  Acacise  ad  3L  When  required.  Or  Trochisci 
as  above,  with  caution.  (6)  An  antipyretic  (caution,  see  p. 
4:31):  ^  Phenacetini  gr.  ii  Every  hour  from  4  to  6  P.M. 
inclusive,  (c)  Anhidrotics:  (1)  ft  Liquoris  Atropinae  Sulph- 
Atis  TTi^^,  Aquae  JL  [U.S.P.  ft  Atropinse  Sulphatis  grs.  -^xsy 
^quae  Destillatse  ad  gi.]  At  bedtime.  (2)  Extracti  Bella- 
clonnse  Alcoholici  gr.  \,  Zinci  Oxidi  gr.  iv ;  fit  pilula.  At  bed- 
t^ime. — All  sputa  to  he  disinfected  or  destroyed. 

For  ttffiMOPTYSis  (p.  438). — Genercd  Mana^emerU. — Com- 
plete bodily  rest  in  the  most  easy  posture.  If  bleeding  be 
firee,  treat  patient  where  found,  avoiding  movement  and 
lemoval  of  clothes.  If  bleeding  have  been  very  violent,  lower 
the  head  to  allow  clearance  of  trachea,  and  introduce  finger  to 
bring  away  clots  from  pharynx.  Calm  reassuring  manner  and 
words  (p.  440).  Give  a  powerful  and  rapid  sedative  of 
respiration,  circulation,  nervous  system,  and  body  generally,  in 
form  of  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  (gr.  -^-^—gr.  ^). 
No  talking  permitted.  Room:  Temperature  not  to  exceed 
62**  F.  Candles ;  no  gas.  Ventilation  secured.  Bed-coverings 
very  light.  One  light  woollen  or  other  garment  only,  others 
being  cut  away  if  necessary.  Food :  Water  only  at  first,  to 
relieve  thirst,  in  sips ;  or  as  ice  very  sparingly.  Thereafter 
small  cold  fluid  "feeds,"  at  short  intervals,  of  milk  or 
broth,  or  teaspoonfuls  of  beef  essences  or  jellies.  Stimu- 
lants: none,  unless  syncope  imminent;  then  in  half  or  one 
teaspoonful  doses  in  water,  with  finger  on  pulse  (p.  440). 
Medicines, — A  selection  of  haemostatics  (p.  439):  (1)  ft  Ex- 
tracti Ergotae  Liquidi  TH^xxx-3ii,  Glycerini  TT\^xx,  Tincturae 
Camphorae  Compositae  TH^xx,  Aquae  Cinnamomi  ad  ^i, 
[U.S.P.  ft  Extracti  Ergotae  Fluidi  ni^xxx-3ii,  Glycerini  ni^xx, 
Tincturae  Opii  Camphoratae  ni^xx.  Aquae  Cinnamomi  ad  JL] 
Every  four  hours.  (2)  ft  Injectionis  Ergotini  Hypodermicae 
\[(y.  [TJ.S.P.  Extracti  Ergots  gr.  iss,  Aqua?  Destillata'  n^^x.] 
To  be  given  by  nurse  if  haemorrhage  return.  (3)  ft  Olei 
Terebinthinae  tt\^x1v,  Mucilaginis  Acaciae  ad  Ji.  To  be 
given  at  once,  and  one-third  of  a  dose  to  be  repeated  every 
three  hours,  urination  and  the  urine  being  watched. 

Progress  of  the  Case. — (1)  If  haemorrhage  persist  or  return, 
repeat  morphine  hypodermically  (after  proper  interval),  and 


cotitimie  the  same  Hoe  of  treatment  as  a  whole,  (2)  1( 
hji'iuorrhage  cease  or  decline,  withhold  morphine  and  contiiiue 
treatment  otherwise,  adding  a  little  bread  tc)  diet*  Consider 
eare fully  question  of  purgation  (p,  440).  If  hiemorrhage 
persist  as  a  email  passive  How,  give  a  vagcular  astringent  and 
pm'gative  (p.  439)  r  B  Aluminis  gr,  xv,  Magnesii  Sul- 
pliatia  gr,  xl,  Aeidi  Sulphurici  Diluti  vsixv,  Aqmv  t'hloroformi 
ad  %l  [IT.S,P,  IjL  Alumiuia  gr,  xv,  Magnesii  Sulphatia  gr.  xl. 
Acitli  vSulphurici  Diluti  Tii^xv,  Aqme  ("hloroformi  r>iv,  Aqust 
Destillatie  ad  5i]  Every  four  hours. — When  the  spulnm 
consists  of  abundant  blood-stained  mucus  (p.  441):  ^  Yini 
Ipecacuanluie  ITLx,  Potassii  Todidi  gr.  i,  Spiritus  Ammoiiiie 
Aromatiei  n^^x,  Aqute  Chloroformi  ad  si.  [U*S.K  H  ^'hii 
Ipecacuauhfe  i\x,  Potassii  Itxhdi  gr,  i,  Spiritus  Ammonifi5  Aro- 
ma tici  ni^x,  Aquae  Chloroformi  iss,  Aqu^  DestiUatfe  ad  Si] 
Every  four  hours. 

IL  Second  Stage.  —  General  Mana^^emeni.  —  Hest  horn 
work.  Rest  indoors  in  severe  uases.  Rest  in  bed  in  more 
severe  cases.  Atrnosph^re.^ — Kvery  provision  as  in  L  for 
abimdant  pure  air*  Thorough  ventilation  of  bedroom  and 
Bitting-rr>om3  either  by  special  ventilators,  open  windows,  or 
fires,  day  and  night  Sitting-rooms  to  be  similarly  ventilated. 
Ah  many  hours  as  possible  to  be  passed  in  garden  or  other 
sheltered  parts,  in  reeliiring  posture  if  strength  and  weather 
permit.  Nut  to  Ihj  sent  abroad,  tempurtirily  even.  Trial 
may  lie  made  of  health  resorts  on  South  Coaat  only 
if  the  comforts  of  home  can  be  assnred.  Order  of  (he 
dag  and  night  at  least  as  elaborate  and  careful  as  in  L 
Patient  to  be  encouraged  to  rise  at  eight  or  before;  if  ibis 
impossihle,  change  to  a  bed  in  another  room  desirable.  Longer 
rest  probably  required  before  and  atler  dinner,  LateM  hour 
for  retiring,  8  o'clock  General  tepid  sponging.  Night  feeding 
and  nursing  very  strict.  Change  night-dress  onc«  or  twice  if 
necessary.  For  chilh — hot  spirit  and  water  unless  rejected. 
Medwines.^^A  saline  mixture  (p.  434):  1^  Potassii  Citratis 
gr,  XX,  Liquoris  Ammonii  Acetatis  Tjii,  Aqute  ad  3L  Every 
six  hours.  If  digestion  flag,  a  mercurial  pill  and  Btomacbics, 
as  in  first  stage.  Cod  liver  oil  and  specifics  if  they  can  be 
borne.     F&r  ocmsmad   use:    cough   linctus    or    lozenge  and 
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antipyretics  and  anhidrotics  as  in  first  stage.     As  improve- 
ment sets  in  and  advances — an  acid  tonic  mixture,  with  or 
without    quinine    or    strychnine :     1^    Acidi    Nitrici    Diluti 
n^viii,    Quininae    Sulphatis    gr.    i,    Syrupi    Aurantii    TT\^xxx, 
Tincturse    Aurantii   TT\^xx,  Aqua?   ad    5i-       [U.S.P.    ft    Acidi 
Nitrici     Diluti    llj^viii,     Quininae     Sulphatis     gr.     i,    Syrupi 
Aurantii  TT\^xxx,  Tincturse  Aurantii  Amari  TH^xx,  Aquae  Des- 
tillatsB  ad   5i-]     Three  times  a  day  after  meals.     For  ccmgh 
followed  by   vomiting   (p.  443) — (1)   A    gastric   sedative  and 
stomachic:   ft   Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti   n^iii,   Sodii  Bicar- 
bouatis    gr.    xv,    Spiritus    Ammoniae    Aromatici    iij^v,    Infusi 
Gentianae    Compositi    B.P.  ad    5i-     Three    times   a   day   five 
minutes   before  meals.      (2)   A  gastric   sedative  powder:    ft 
Xismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx.      In  a  little  milk  or  water  three 
times  a  day  three  hours  after  meals,  or  to  be  added  to  each  dose 
of  (1).     (3)  Gargle  throat  with  fresh  effervescing  soda  water. 
(4)  A  counter-irritant  to  stomach :   Mitte  Emplastrum  Can- 
tharidis   1^  x  1^  in.     To  be  applied  to  epigastrium,  and  the 
resulting  blister  dressed. 

III.  Third  Stage. — A.  Active  Phase, — Rest,  atmosphere, 
and  general  management  of  day  and  night  as  in  second  stage. 
Food  to  be,  if  possible,  even  more  abundant  and  nutritious. 
Question  of  residence — as  in  II.  Medicines:  as  in  second 
stage.  Cod  liver  oil  invaluable.  InhxilationSy  continuous,  may 
be  tried :  ft  Creosoti,  Tincturae  lodi  (Ethereae,  Spiritus  Chloro- 
formi,  aa.  3i.  A  few  drops  on  special  inhaler  (B.  Yeo).  In- 
halcUions  warm  and  moist :  (1)  ft  Tincturae  Benzoini  Compositae 
3i,  Aquae  ferventis  (180°)  0^.  (2)  ft  Chloroformi  ni^x, 
Succi  Conii  3i,  Glycerini  Acidi  Carbolici  ni^l,  Aquae  bullientis 
Jviii 

B.  Quiescent  Phase, — Best  curtailed  and  exercise  gradually 
increased  as  quiescence  is  established.  Sitting,  walking,  driving, 
sports,  etc.,  as  in  first  stage,  and  short  of  dyspnoea  and  fatigue, 
in  the  purest  possible  atmosphere. — Climatic  treatment  again 
to  be  considered,  as  in  first  stage.  Less  difficulty  in  separating 
suitable  from  unsuitable  cases,  lesions  being  more  pronounced, 
and  the  actual  and  probable  complications  and  disposition  either 
to  arrest  or  to  ready  relapse  and  extension  being  declared  by  this 
time  (p.  435).  After  one  complete  winter  abroad,  the  second 
29 
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and  subsequent  winters  may  be  shortened  This  best  done  by 
postponing  departure  as  long  as  possible — say  till  Christmas,  so 
that  patient  returns,  as  before,  in  May,  and  thus  the  advantages 
of  good  weather  are  continuous  (p.  436). — Gtneral  Management 
and  Order  of  the  day  and  night. — The  old  day  regimen  adhered 
to  as  far  as  compatible  with  light  occupation.  More  variety 
in  the  mid-day  meal.  More  substantial  evening  meal.  Less 
rest  or  none  in  afternoon.  Hour  of  retiring  extended  to  10 
o'clock.  Night  feeding  unnecessary.  Medicines. — Stomachics, 
purgatives,  and  tonics  continued  as  in  first  phase  of  cavernous 
stage.  Oil  to  be  continued  until  body- weight  is  regained; 
then  stopped.     Specifics  may  be  given  occasionally. 

Outline  of  Eules  for  Ordering  Climatic  Treatment. 

It  is  understood  that  great  allowance  has  to  be  made  for 
difference  in  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease,  and  per- 
sonal and  other  circumstances  of  the  patient.  On  the  whole 
the  milder  and  more  promising  the  case  the  more  reason  for 
foreign  climatic  treatment  if  circumstances  permit.  Importance 
of  prophylaxis  in  tliis  respect  (p.  406  and  p.  433).  In  each 
individual  patient  before  orderin/j  climatic  treatment  coiiside?^ 
ddiberatelij  the  folloioimj  points :  Age,  sex,  single  or  married, 
occupation,  means ;  extent  of  lesion  ;  situation  of  lesion ;  one 
lung  or  both  lungs  involved;  condition  of  non-tuberculous  lung; 
condition  of  other  viscera — particularly  larynx,  bowel,  kidneys; 
gentiral  vigour ;  habits  ;  mental  disposition  (etiect  of  banish- 
ment, solitude,  etc.) ;  complications  actual  and  probable,  es[:)e- 
ciall}  diabetes,  albuminuria,  cardiac  disease  and  haemoptysis. 
Eecousider  also  the  laniily  history  and  tlie  previous  personal 
history.  Wiien  the  disease  has  reached  the  third  stage,  note 
also :  general  condition  of  nutrition  —  anaemia,  cachexia, 
irritability  of  muscles,  elasticity  of  skin,  dropsy  ;  general  bear- 
ing ;  ability  to  rise  early,  walk  and  enjoy  anmsements  out-of- 
doors ;  ability  to  work.  0/  parfindar  i?tipartance :  the  course 
of  the  present  illness :  sub-acute  or  very  slow  onset ;  actual 
duration  ;  progress  steady,  or  re})eated  j)eri()ds  of  quiescence ; 
duration  of  quiescent  intervals;  causes  of  recrudescence;  un- 
favourable circumstances  that  have  7iot  interrupted  quiescence 
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(test  of  resistance) ;  the  treatment  enjoyed,  including  previous 
effects  of  climates ;  disposition  to  dangerous  symptoms  or  com- 
plications, such  as  haemorrhage  or  diarrhcea ;  and  complications 
developed,  particularly  visceral  deterioration,  e.g,  albuminuria. 

If  th€  case  commence  or  he  discovered  in  summer  ^middle  of 
May  till  middle  of  October  in  England) :  to  remain  at  home  if 
place  be  favourable  till  the  latter  date ;  otherwise,  leave  large 
town,  or  low,  damp,  cold  dull  places,  whether  enervating  or 
raw,  for  the  country  or  the  coast.      Some  part  of  coast  always 
available.      Inland  country  parts  more  refreshing  and  reviving 
than  coast  in  spring  and  early  summer  (until  heat  is  severe). 
Question  of  winter  quarters  to  be  raised  and  definitely  settled 
by  middle  of  September. — If  th^  case  commence  or  he  discovered 
in  wiivter  (middle  of  October  till  middle  of  May  in  England), 
and   the  diseased  area  be  small  and  the  symptoms  moderate, 
or  if  the  question  of  wintering  from  home  be  settled  affirma- 
tively in  cases  examined  in  September :  leave  home  at  once  for 
special  climatic  resort  in  England  or  abroad.     If  area  large  and 
symptoms  severe,  remain  at  home. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

INDIGESTION— GASTEIC   CATARRH. 

Indigestion — dyspepsia,  diflRcult  digestion — ^is  not  a  disease, 
but  one  of  the  results  of  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions 
as  well  as  of  simple  incompetency  or  inadequacy  of  the 
stomach.  It  might  be  defined  broadly  as  the  result  of  dis- 
turbance of  balance  between  the  food  taken  and  digestive 
activity.  Most  frequently  blame  lies  with  the  food  and  other 
ingesta,  which  are  excessive,  unreasonable  or  unfair  in  quan- 
tity, or  unsuitable  in  quality,  kind  or  form.  In  other  instances 
of  dyspepsia  it  is  the  stomach  that  is  at  fault.  Its  functional 
capacity  is  below  normal  from  some  cause  or  other,  temporary 
or  permanent,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  and  it  is  unable  to 
deal  with  even  a  moderate  amount  of  perfectly  wholesome  food. 
Not  uncommonly  both  ingesta  and  stomach  contribute  to  the 
disorder.  The  result  in  either  case  is  that  the  digestive  organs 
have  more  work  thrown  upon  them  than  they  are  able  to 
accomplish.  They  fail ;  and  either  from  the  time  the  meal  is 
taken  there  begins  derangement  of  the  chemical  decompositions 
which  constitute  digestion,  or  at  the  end  of  the  usual  period 
the  digestive  changes  in  the  food  remain  incomplete.  This 
]}rief  statement  introduces  us  conveniently  to  many  points  of 
therapeutic  interest. 

Indigestion  is  either  acute  or  chronic,  and  it  will  be  more 
instructive  and  practically  more  useful  to  discuss  the  two 
forms  separately. 
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Acute  Indigestion — Acute  Gastric  Catarrh, 

These  two  names  are  practically  synonymous.  More 
strictly  they  relate  to  concomitaint  effects  of  a  common  cause, 
or  catarrh  may  arrest  digestion,  or  the  residues  of  incomplete 
digestion  excite  catarrh.  The  disease  as  a  whole  is  insignifi- 
cant, but  it  is  peculiarly  interesting  to  us  as  illustrating  several 
of  the  most  elementary  and  important  principles  of  rational 
therapeutics.  Spontaneous  removal  of  the  cause  is  seen 
promptly  and  actively  at  work,  and  is  no  doubt  very  often 
sufficient  and  successful  by  itself;  but  the  need  of  help  and 
of  relief  after  this  violent  and  depressing  method  is  obvious 
in  many  instances.  Acute  gastric  catarrh  also  furnishes 
one  of  the  simplest  of  examples  of  the  origin  and  nature  of 
inflammation  of  a  mucous  membi*ane ;  of  the  rational  way  in 
which  the  treatment  of  it  ought  to  be  conducted  after  removal 
of  the  cause,  particularly  by  means  of  rest ;  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  rest  of  the  viscera  can  be  secured. 

^Etiological  Indications. — Dismissing  for  the  present 
the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  with  the 
recommendation  of  observance  of  self-restraint  in  eating  and 
drinking,  particularly  by  those  who  recognise  but  may  be 
tempted  to  forget  the  weakness  of  their  digestive  organs,  we 
discover  that  the  first  aetiological  indication  for  the  immediate 
treatment  of  the  disease  when  it  follows  close  upon  an  act 
of  indiscretion  in  diet  is  removal  of  the  cause.  This  can  be 
effected  in  two  ways.  The  simplest  of  these  is  vomiting. 
IiTitation  of  the  fauces  with  the  finger  is  the  most  primitive 
of  emetic  measures,  and  one  which  might  be  more  frequently 
employed  by  the  practitioner.  By  far  the  best  emetic  in  acute 
dyspepsia  is  tepid  water.  The  patient  is  urged  to  drink  one 
glass  after  another  of  water  at  say  85  degi-ees,  until  its 
nauseating  effect  on  the  palate  and  the  very  volume  of  the 
gastric  contents  provoke  free  vomiting.  Another  draught  of 
water  is  then  taken,  with  the  same  effect,  bringing  up  remnants 
of  the  offending  materials  and  abundant  mucus.  To  a  third 
draught  of  tepid  water  half  a  teaspoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate 
is  added,  which  neutralizes  the  acid  products  of  decomposition, 
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dissolves  auil  reriiovea  the  mucus,  whilst  the  portion  of  it  i\w 
m  left  hehiiid  acts  as  a  sedative  to  the  gastric  wall  and  pro- 
motes relief  and  rest  By  this  simple  method  an  attack  of 
acute  jutUgestion  may  sometimcB  he  aborted  in  a  few  niinut-es. 
The  otl^er  direction  in  wliich  the  cause  may  be  removed  is 
downwards — into  or  by  the  bowel  Purgation  should  always 
follow  an  emetic,  not  replace  it.  Every  jiartlcle  of  the  irritaDt 
food  should  be  brought  l»ack  if  possible  instead  of  being  per- 
mitted  to  traverse  and  irritate  the  whole  length  of  the  intestine-  fl 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  dnodenuTU  is  already  invaded  before  the 
practitioner  reacheg  his  patient ;  and  whether  or  no,  a  surfeit 
is  best  followed  by  thorough  evacuation  of  tlie  bowels  and 
stimulatiun  of  the  biliary  organs.  The  best  purgative  is 
calomel  in  the  form  of  powder — tasteless,  never  rejected  by  the 
stomachy  certain  in  its  action,  disinfectant,  cholagogue.  This 
should  be  given  when  the  stomach  has  l>een  evac^uate^l ;  and  after 
some  four  or  six  hours  a  Seidlitz  powder  to  follow  u|j  its  action  _ 
will  be  easily  i*etaiued  and  will  complete  the  desired  effect.         I 

When  the  cause  of  acute  dyspepsia  is  notlii ng  more  than 
slight  excess  of  food^  or  portions  of  a  meal  whicli  resist  diges- 
tion without  being  actually  unwholesome  in  quality,  a  less 
severe  measure  than  direct  removal  will  secure  the  same  end, 
namely,  the  use  of  an  artificial  digestant.  Pepsin  in  di^erent 
combinations  rapidly  eflects  the  digestion  of  the  e3ce4gs8  or 
residue  of  the  ingesta  and  enables  theni  to  pass  the  pylorus. 
A  purgative  is  equally  indicated  here.  This  method  may  also 
be  employed  when  emetics  are  contra-indicated. 

Pathological  Indications. — ^When  the  stomach  is  rid 
of  the  offending  contents,  attention  must  next  be  turned  to  the 
hypcnemia,  turuescence  and  profuse  mucous  secretion  of  the 
interior  The  catarrh  must  be  treated  on  correct  principles, 
of  which  the  promotion  of  rest,  the  coutrol  of  vascular  reaction, 
and  the  removal  of  the  products  are  the  most  imp4>rUnL 
Best  is  enforced  in  two  directions :  first,  general  bodily  i^st  M 
for  some  hours  or  jxissibly  more ;  secondly,  more  or  less  com-  ™ 
plete  gastric  rest  for  as  lung  a  period  as  may  be  necessary. 
The  patient  remains  in  bed  and  goes  without  food  for  a  con-  I 
siderable  number  of  houi-s^  the  only  ingesta  being  sips  of  hot  ■ 
water  or  a  little   ice  to  relieve  thirst  and  nausea,  and  the 
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necessary  medicines.  There  is  rarely  any  call  for  nourishment, 
unless  the  attack  belong  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  cases, 
in  which  exhausting  illness,  alone  or  in  association  with  the 
ingestion  of  irritant  drugs,  such  as  digitalis,  has  deranged  the 
stomach.  The  acute  hyperaemia  of  the  surface  and  the  secretion 
of  mucus  will  be  controlled  in  great  measure  by  attending  to 
the  preceding  indications ;  but  it  is  usual  to  promote  the  same 
object  by  admitting  into  the  stomach  free  doses  of  bismuth 
oxynitrate,  sodium  bicarbonate,  or  possibly  lime  combined  with 
milk.  A  warm  fomentation  or  poultice  on  the  epigastrium 
doubtless  helps.  The  products  of  the  catarrh,  beyond  those 
which  are  vomited,  are  removed  vid  the  bowel. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  distress  which  attends  acute 
dyspepsia,  in  the  form  of  nausea,  sense  of  weight  and  dis- 
tension, flatulence,  actual  pain,  anxiety  and  miserable  depres- 
sion, is  speedily  relieved  by  attention  to  the  setiological  and 
pathological  indications  already  discussed.  Diluted  prussic 
acid,  chloroform,  and  aromatic  carminatives  are  useful  addi- 
tions to  the  soda  or  bismuth  mixture.  The  warm  applica- 
tions to  the  abdomen  also  give  comfort.  When  depression  is 
extreme,  whether  from  severity  of  the  attack  or  delicacy  or 
debility  of  the  patient,  alcoholic  stimulants  are  called  for,  and 
are  best  given  in  effervescence,  as  champagne  or  brandy-and- 
8oda.  Thirst  is  relieved  by  the  same  means;  or  more  com- 
monly by  sips  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  taken,  or  by  ice.  In 
some  instances  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  sleep  is  legitimate  practice.  Nourishment  is 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  food  is  contra-indicated.  Complete 
abstinence  from  food  for  several  hours  is  thus  the  best  rule  of 
diet.  When  a  true  sense  of  gastric  craving  replaces  nausea  or 
indifference,  a  small  quantity  of  nourishment  may  be  allowed, 
in  the  form  of  milk  and  soda,  bread-and-milk,  meat-jelly  or 
thin  broths,  according  to  the  age,  taste  and  other  circumstances 
of  the  patient.  Koumiss  suits  some  cases  well.  A  return  is 
then  gradually  made  to  ordinary  fare. 

The  course  of  acute  gastric  catarrh  is  so  short  as  to 
suggest  that  self-denial  in  the  matter  of  food  ought  to  be 
cheerfully  borne;  and  this  is  a  further  reason  for  its  being 
recommended. 
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OuTLitn^  OF  Practice 

1,  If  thB  Condition  be  Urgmd, — General  Mana^€7fien4, — 
Rest — An  emetic  and  gastric  antacid  (p.  453):  A  draught 
of  tepid  water,  repeated  until  vomiting  ocenrB,  aasisteij  if 
necessary  by  irritation  of  the  fauces.  Repetition  of  the  draughL 
Second  repetition  of  the  draught  with  the  addition  of  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sodium  bicarbonate.  DieL-^Ho  food  of  any  kind 
for  6—12  hours  (p*  455).  Sips  of  hot  water  to  relieve  thirst; 
2  teaspoonfuls  of  brandy  in  soda  water,  or  2  fluid  oz.  of 
champagne,  if  depression  be  extreme  (p,  455).  Thereafter, 
feeds  of  2  fluid  oz,  of  milk  with  n^xxx  of  saccharated  s<jhition 
of  lime  h.l\,  or  of  milk  and  soda  water,  every  hour ;  followed 
later  by  beef  tea  or  clear  soup ;  and  later  still  by  boiled 
fish  J  etc,  Mcdieims. — A  non- irritant  choli^ogue  pur^tive 
(p.  454)  I  It  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  gr,  iv,  Sacchari  Lactis 
gr.  iii»  [U.S.P,  R  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr*  iv, 
Sacchiui  Lactis  gi".  iii]  At  once;  to  he  followed  in  six 
hours  by  an  effervescing  saline  pui-gative*  —  A  gastric 
sedative  (p.  455):  R  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Acidi 
Hydrocyanici  Dihiti  m^iii,  Spiritus  Ammonice  Aromatic!  TTj^xx, 
Aquse  ad  5i*  Every  four  hours,  with  the  addition  im- 
mediately before  administration,  of  a  sedative  powder  (p. 
455) :  ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx* 

2.  //  ^/ie  Condition  he  less  Urgtni,-^(P,  454)  IJ  Pepsini 
gr.  X.  In  wafer  paper.  At  once.  Or  ft  Glyceriai  Tepeini 
B,P.  5ii,  Aquae  ad  3L  At  onc^. — A  purgative,  as  above. 
Locally  I  a  mild  mustard  poultice  to  the  epigastrium  (p.  455), 

Chronic  Indigestion — Chroscic  Gastric  Catarbk* 

The  rational  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  is  a 
useful  exercise  in  the  application  of  therapeutical  principles 
based  on  attention  to  aetiology.  At  the  same  time,  food  and 
feeding  being  the  principal  causes,  and  these  under  our  control, 
it  offers  abundant  occasion  for  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
employment  of  dietetics  as  a  means  of  ti^eatment.  Associated 
with  the  catarrh  which  gives  its  name  to  the  disease  there 
is  pi*esent  more  frequently  than  it  is  recognised  a  degree  of 
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dilatation,  and  we  shall  find  that  these  changes  furnish  us  with 
opportunities  for  the  application  of  principles  founded  on  a 
pathological  basis.  Another  therapeutical  principle  which  is 
always  particularly  interesting,  namely  exercise,  is  illustrated 
in  the  routine  management  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  for  it  will  be 
presently  shown  that  the  disease  is  more  rationally  and  success- 
fully treated  by  rousing  and  assisting  the  stomach  to  increased 
reaction  in  the  presence  of  difficulties,  than  by  yielding  to  these 
and  giving  it  entirely  artificial  assistance  by  means  of  digestive 
adjuvants. 

-Etiological  Indicationb. — The  efficient  causes  of  chronic 
dyspepsia  are  food,  drink  and  other  ingesta;  but  many  dif- 
ferent circumstances  predispose  to  disability  of  the  stomach ; 
and  a  variety  of  circumstances  act  as  exciting  causes,  mainly 
by  affording  the  efficient  causes  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the 
body.  We  shall  keep  these  three  orders  of  causes  as  far  as 
possible  separate  in  the  following  discussion. 

The  first  etiological  indication  is  to  deal  with  the  efficient 
causes  of  chronic  indigestion.  This  is  mainly  a  question  of  food 
and  feeding,  but  it  also  involves  the  control  of  medicines 
recognised  as  gastric  irritants,  such  as  digitahs,  iron,  arsenic, 
quinine  and  many  others.  Speaking  broadly  for  the  present, 
it  may  be  said  that  whether  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  dyspepsia 
we  must  give  the  following  instructions  with  respect  to  food  : 
that  it  be  moderate  in  quantity,  remembering  how  many  dishes 
are  perfectly  digestible  and  may  be  allowed,  provided  they  be 
eaten  sparingly;  that  it  exclude  articles  recognised  as  indi- 
gestible, or  difficult  of  digestion,  according  to  degree,  but  include 
a  sufficient  variety  of  pleasing  things,  monotony  and  meddle- 
some interference  with  the  patient's  taste  being  avoided ;  and 
that  it  be  sufficiently  masticated  and  insaUvated.  When  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  frxxl  if 
it  and  the  stomach  disagree.  Directions  with  respect  to  the 
quantity,  the  kind  and  other  characters  of  food  and  drink  con- 
stitute a  long  chapter  in  dietetics,  and  will  be  found  set  forth, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  in  the  present  work,  in  the  Outline  of 
Practice  at  the  end  of  this  cliapter.  Here  it  is  ni^cessary  only 
to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  definite  instructions.  We  are 
expected  to  order,  perhaps  to  commit  to  writing,  a  series  of 
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mentis  for  the  different  meals  of  the  dyspeptic ;  and  the  young 
practitioner  often  feels  his  knowledge  severely  taxed  in  his 
first  efforts  in  tliis  direction,  being  well  aware  that  he  is  giving 
advice  on  a  subject  of  which  he  has  very  little  experience  and 
his  patient  very  much.  Directions  on  what  may  be  called 
feeding  or  the  taking  of  food  are  not  called  for  in  every 
instance.  The  teeth  should  always  be  examined,  however; 
and  if  enquiry  elicits  irregularity  of  meals,  indulgence  in 
worrying  correspondence,  arrangements  or  other  business  whilst 
food  is  being  taken,  hurried  eating,  or  other  gross  errors  of 
the  kind,  the  subject  ought  to  be  fully  discussed.  The  patient 
must  be  instructed  that  relish  and  enjoyment  are  essential 
before  the  complex  process  of  digestion  can  be  successfully 
commenced;  and  that  unless  it  be  successfully  commenced, 
not  one  of  its  subsequent  stages  will  be  free  from  difficulty 
and  distress. 

Disability  of  the  stomach  comprehends  a  variety  of  different 
conditions,  each  of  which  calls  for  special  attention. 

The  most  obvious  of  these  is  disease  of  the  stomach  itself — 
clironic  catarrh,  dilatation,  ulcer  or  cancer.  Chronic  gastric 
catarrh  is  present  in  many  but  not  in  all  cases  of  chronic 
dyspepsia,  the  pathogenetic  relation  of  the  catarrh  and  in- 
digestion being  complex  :  faihire  to  complete  the  digestion  of 
unsuitable  food  originates  catarrh,  catarrh  further  impairs  the 
gastric  functions  ;  and  a  tliorouglily  vicious  circle  is  established. 
The  l)ea rings  of  this  relation  on  treatment  will  be  discussed 
under  the  pathological  indications.  Dilatation  and  ulcer  of 
the  stomach  are  also  separately  studied.  Here,  however,  it 
will  l)e  well  to  notice  the  indications  for  the  treatment  of  these 
structural  affections  of  the  stoniach  so  far  as  they  interfere 
with  the  function  of  digestion.  In  all  of  them  we  have  to 
respect,  temporarily  or  permanently,  the  disability  of  the  organ. 
This  we  can  do  practically  in  two  ways.  First,  we  simplify 
the  food,  that  is,  we  select  foods  by  nature,  preparation  or  mode 
of  administration  more  easily  digested  than  ordinary  wholesome 
diet.  In  the  worst  cases  (cancer  and  ulcer)  the  diet  may  have 
to  consist  of  fre([uent  small  quantities  of  fluid  nourishment, 
possibly  predigested.  In  dilatation  it  has  to  be  otherwise 
quite  specially  selected  (see  dilatation  of  the  Stomach,  p.  478). 
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In  chronic  catarrh  we  may  for  a  time  have  to  permit  only 
digestible  solids,  such  as  boiled  white  fish  and  underdone  lean 
mutton,  and  to  forbid  many  things,  such  as  vegetables,  that  are 
quite  within  the  range  of  wholesome  and  digestible  articles ; 
but  steady  progress  ought  to  be  made  in  the  direction  of 
ordinary  food.  Secondly,  we  may  order  digestive  adjuvants, 
such  as  pepsin,  or  peptonised  (pancreatised)  food.  Instead  of 
simplifying  the  work  which  the  stomach  is  given  to  do,  we 
do  its  work,  or  a  great  portion  of  its  work,  for  it.  The  result 
is  practically  the  same — as  far  as  the  food  is  concerned ;  but, 
beyond  the  temporary  relief,  it  is  not  quite  the  same  on  the 
stomach  itself,  as  we  shall  presently  sea  Therefore,  whilst 
it  may  be  necessary  to  observe  this  principle  in  cancer  as 
long  as  life  lasts,  we  must  advance  beyond  it  on  other 
principles  in  ordinary  chronic  catarrh,  dropping  artificial  aids 
and  cultivating  the  natural  digestive  forces  as  the  mucous 
membrane  is  structurally  restored. 

The  stomach  is  disabled  by  a  very  definite  set  of  con- 
ditions which  disturb  the  venous  circulation  in  its  walls,  that 
is,  which  produce  portal  congestion.  We  meet  here  with  causes 
of  chronic  dyspepsia  which  it  is  highly  desirable  but  not 
always  possible  to  remove :  functional  disorders  of  the  liver, 
cin^hosis,  and  chronic  cardiac,  pulmonary  and  renal  diseases. 
The  pathological  relations  of  the  gastric  disorder  or  catarrh 
and  the  diseases  of  the  other  organs  are  usually  complex,  a  vicious 
circle  being  set  up  between  them ;  and  the  stomach  therefore 
calls  for  direct  treatment  as  well  as  attention  to  the  cause. 
This  subject  will  be  found  discussed  under  the  different  diseases 
named. 

When  the  causes  of  failure  of  gastric  digestion  are 
traced  to  affections  of  the  nervous  system,  an  attempt  must 
be  made  to  deal  with  these  causes.  We  encounter  here  a 
common  and  intractable  class  of  cases.  The  nervous  cause 
may  be  central,  whether  structural  disease,  worry,  anxiety,  sus- 
pense or  grief  Possibly  it  may  be  intellectual  strain,  but 
excessive  application  to  professional  or  commercial  work 
is  more  fruitful  as  a  cause  of  dyspepsia  by  interfering 
with  the  regularity,  duration  and  condition  of  meals,  by  com- 
pelling a  sedentary  life,  and  by  encouraging  alcoholism — in  a 
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word,  through  the  medium  of  the  ingesta,  KXi  these  and  allied 
circumstances  which  determine  Lndigestioti  have  to  be  reckouetl 
with  and  dealt  with  in  different  patienta,  a  matter  which 
demands  close  observation  and  considerable  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  praGtitionen  In  other  instances  the  nervous  cause 
of  gastric  disorder  is  ret^ex  :  a  consideration  which  opens  up  to 
us  another  large  and  difficult  subject.  The  stomach  is  reflexly 
deranged  by  morbid  conditions  of  the  kidneys,  utei'us,  ovaries, 
intestines^  peritoneum  and  abdominal  structures  generally,  and 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  of  almost  every  bodily  organ.  These 
relations  must  be  diiTereutiated  and  respected  if  the  attendant 
dyspepsia  is  to  be  remedied, 

A  complex  set  of  conditions  predisposing  to  chronic 
indigestion  which  require  to  be  accurately  appreciated  and 
dealt  with  are  found  in  amemia,  mal-assimilation,  disturbances  | 
of  metabolism,  and  debility,  speaking  somewhat  broadly*  We 
have  in  this  eoiuiexion  tlie  indigestion  of  young  women  with 
constipated  bowels  and  disordered  menstrnation,  of  bilious  and  ■ 
gouty  individuals,  of  sufferers  from  renal  troubles,  including 
gravel,  of  convalescents  and  others;  although  the  digestive 
suflerings  of  snch  subjects  are  not  all  to  be  accounted  for  in 
this  simple  way.  In  these  instances  the  causes  of  gastric 
debility  and  disability  might  Ije  said  to  be  general,  that  is,  dis* 
turbance  of  the  blood  and  loss  of  constitutional  vigour,  and  in 
each  of  them  the  particular  fault  must  be  remedied  as  fully  as 
possible.  At  the  same  time  it  is  in  these  cases  of  debility 
that  we  most  fully  appreciate  the  application  of  a  principle  of 
treating  chronic  dyspepsia  which  is  second  in  importance  and 
success  only  to  dietetic  treatment  itself.  This  is  the  principle 
of  exercising  the  stomach  and  thus  training  it  to  overtake 
its  work  Stomachic  drugs  fulfil  this  indication,  if  they  are 
well-selected,  well-combined,  and  given  at  the  proper  time 
relation  to  meals.  A  typical  stomachic  mixture  includi 
bitter,  to  rouse  the  palate  and  the  stomacli  directly  and  in^ 
directly  ■  a  small  dose  of  alkali,  to  stimulate  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice ;  and  an  aromatic  (best  combined  with  a  littla 
spirit)  to  please  the  palate^  to  excite  the  salivary  and  mucous 
glands  of  the  mouth,  and  to  rouse  the  gastric  nerves  and 
muscles  to  action.     It  is   ordered  to  be  taken  a  few  minutes 
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before  meals,  which  the  patient  encounters  with  the  taste  and 
flavour  and  epigastric  sensations  produced  by  it  still  definitely 
"  about  him."  The  many  varieties  of  stomachic  mixtures  and 
gastric  tonics  universally  employed  in  dyspepsia  conform  more 
or  less  closely  to  this  type,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of 
laxatives,  which  are  often  required,  in  the  form  of  senna,  aloes 
or  the  like.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  rationale  of  a  stomachic 
is  thoroughly  sound  physiologically.  It  evokes  the  different 
factors  of  the  digestive  process  in  a  moderate  degree  and  at  the 
proper  moment,  in  conditions  where  they  have  become  languid 
or  weak.  It  increases  relish,  the  amount  of  food  taken  (the 
kind  of  food  being  carefully  ordered  at  the  same  time),  and 
the  amount  of  material  digested ;  and  by  these  very  means 
it  improves  the  quality  of  the  blood,  the  bodily  vigour  (whence 
stomachics  are  true  tonics)  and  again  the  appetite  and  digestion. 
After  all,  there  is  nothing  specific  or  mysterious  in  the 
actions  of  stomachic  medicines.  Every  well -selected  and 
attractive  food  is  stomachic  in  its  effects,  and  so  is  every  well- 
arranged,  well-served  meal,  deliberately  taken  under  pleasing 
circumstances,  it  may  be  in  spite  of  the  indigestibility  of 
some  of  its  constituents. 

A  second  complex  set  of  conditions  often  accountable 
for  chronic  dyspepsia,  and  even  more  diflicult  to  deal  with 
than  the  last,  can  be  traced  to  acknowledged  functional 
incapacity  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  inheritance,  idiosyncrasy, 
age,  and  other  obscure  causes.  The  subjects  of  this  form 
of  indigestion  are  recognised  as  confirmed  or  hopeless  dys- 
peptics. In  some  of  them  the  nervous  influences  which 
control  digestion  through  the  glands  or  the  muscles  are  morbid. 
In  others  the  gastric  structures  appear  to  be  imperfectly 
developed  or  prematurely  atrophied.  It  is  only  by  exclusion 
that  these  cases  are  diagnosed,  that  is,  by  the  failure  of 
our  attempts  at  dietetic  treatment  and  of  attention  to  all  the 
other  likely  causes  which  we  have  discussed.  Stomachic 
treatment  should  always  get  a  fair  trial,  and  will  sometimes 
succeed  for  a  time.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  we  may  be 
compelled  to  reduce  the  diet  to  the  simplest  form  ;  and  then 
we  probably  learn  that  ordinary  food,  including  highly  indi- 
gestible   articles,  upsets    them    very   much    less   than    boiled 
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fish  and  milk  pnddinj^g.  Acid  tonics  appear  to  aid  di*;es-' 
tion  in  some  of  tliese  }jatients  when  given  ahoi  tlj  after  meab, 
perhaps  ntting  as  adjuvants  to  the  {gastric  juice ;  in  otb^i^^ 
when  giveji  a  quarter  of  au  hour  or  a  little  more  Ivefore  meal& 
We  may  be  driven  unwillingly  to  recommend  pepsin  prepam- 
tions  to  comp^insate  fijr  glanduW  inetticitincy.  The  end  of 
cases  of  tliia  type  is  generally  lost  sight  of,  the  patients 
passing  on  to  another  authority  and  to  fresh  attempts  ata 
"cure"!  \ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  in  concluding  this  lengthened 
discussion  of  the  manageiuent  of  chronic  dyspepsia  from  the^ 
aide  of  its  aetiology,  that  every  possible  cimibination  of  the| 
different  kinds  of  causes,   somewhat  artificially  set   forth  ns 
they  have  been,  is  met  with  in  practice ;  and  that  i^tional 
treatment  varies  accordingly* 

Pathological  Indications. — ^Chronic  indigestion,  regarded 
as  a  disorder,  one  of  the  eflects  of  a  variety  of  diseases  which 
we  have  already  studied  under  the  head  of  ittiology,  may  be 
said  to  present  no  pathological  indications  apart  from  theia 
We  have,  however,  to  refer  briefly  to  the  morbid  process  so 
intimately  associated  with  it,  namely ^  chi-onic  gastric  c^tarrk 

Arrest  of  the  destructive  factor  of  the  inflammatory 
process  will  be  mainly  effected  by  attention  to  its  causes,  food 
and  driuk,  the  condition  of  the  portal  and  biliary  systems 
and  the  bowels,  and  the  many  circumstances  reviewed  in  ■ 
the  last  section,  li\^len  micro-organisms  play  a  part  in  the 
disease,  disinfectants  may  lie  given  with  success,  particularly 
phenol,  creosote,  sulphites  and  mercurials.  It  ia  possible  ■ 
that  bitters  act  partly  in  the  same  way.  The  circulatory  dis- 
turbance is  controlled  by  measure-s  which  drain  and  quicken 
the  portal  circulation,  such  as  saline  and  cholagogue  pui^gatives, 
and  by  avoidance  of  alcoholic  stimulants  and  other  irritants 
of  the  gastric  vessels.  Catarrh  proper  is  cfiecked  by  the  same 
means  and  by  the  use  of  alkalis  and  hismutlL  The  difficult 
question  of  exercise  mrms  rest  comes  up  here,  just  as  it  does  in 
other  forms  and  situations  of  chronic  inflammation,  such  as 
arlhrifcis  or  endocarditis.  Should  we  give  spare  and  light  diet 
in  chronic  gastric  catarrh  lest  the  stomach  be  taxed  beyond  ita 
powers ;  or  should  we  give  a  moderate  or  even  free  diet  and  thus 
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develop  its  digestive  capacity  by  exercise  ?  The  broad  rule  that  is 
followed  in  practice  may  be  safely  regarded  as  the  best  in  theory 
also :  to  b^in  the  treatment  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh  with  com- 
parative rest,  that  is  with  highly  digestible  food,  given  in  small 
quantities  at  short  intervals,  the  measures  otherwise  indicated 
being  carried  out  at  the  same  time.  As  these  restore  comfort 
and  confidence,  we  let  the  stomach  be  gently  called  upon  for 
more  work  by  the  exhibition  of  more  ordinary  meals,  at  longer 
intervals,  and  always  preceded  by  a  stomachic  such  as  we  have 
already  analysed. 

Lastly,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  the  gastric  mucous  mem- 
brane we  are  called  upon  to  remove  the  products.  In  severe  and 
protracted  cases  of  the  disease,  associated  with  a  degree  of 
dilatation,  this  indication  is  summarily  fulfilled  by  means  of 
lavage,  which  brings  away  much  mucus  in  addition  to  undi- 
gested remnants  and  their  products.  Large  doses  of  alkalis 
between  meals  would  help  to  dissolve  the  mucus  and  promote 
its  removal  into  the  duodenum.  Sodium  bicarbonate  is  a  popular 
remedy  in  indigestion,  and  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  forms. 
Besides  the  effect  just  mentioned,  it  also  fulfils  the  important 
object  of  removing  the  acid  products  of  the  perverted  decom- 
position which  occurs  in  weak  digestion.  This  the  soda  does 
by  neutralizing  the  free  acids,  and  perhaps  by  destroying  the 
medium  in  which  the  associated  micro-organisms  can  thrive. 
Abundant  gases  are  produced  in  the  same  disordered  process, 
constituting  flatulence;  and  the  stomach  may  be  rid  of  these 
along  with  the  acidity  by  combining  a  carminative  with  the 
alkali,  such  as  peppermint,  the  aromatic  oil  probably  acting  also 
as  an  antiseptic.  Such  an  antacid  and  carminative  combination 
is  usually  ordered  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  to  be  suspended 
in  water  before  being  taken ;  but  an  interesting  variety  in 
form,  namely  the  lozenge  or  tabloid,  deserves  mention  because 
of  its  mode  of  action.  Lozenges  slowly  sucked  provoke  a  flow 
of  saliva,  and  if  this  be  profuse  it  neutralizes  the  excess  of 
acid  in  the  stomach.  Indeed  this  effect  appears  to  occur 
automatically  in  acid  dyspepsia,  which  is  often  characterised 
by  reflex  salivation  as  well  as  spontaneous  eructation.  Alka- 
line lozenges  would  not  act  as  sialogogues  unless  mechanically, 
but  the  addition  of  ginger  or  peppermint,  which  also  makes  them 
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agreeable,  and  of  a  little  comtnon  salt,  is  sufficient  to  stimulate  the 
glands  of  the  moutli.^  It  must  be  carefally  observed  thiit  this 
use  of  alkalis  between  meala,  i.e.  towards  the  end  of  giistiie 
digestion,  is  totally  different  in  principle  from  the  use  of  them 
immediately  before  meals,  wheu  a  very  small  d^jse  acts  as  ^*-  _ 

stimulant  to   the  gastric  glands  and  promotes   the  acid  flow^ 

The  acids  neutralized  between  meals  are  the  acids  of  fennent^i — 
tion,  of  incomplete  or  missed  digestion,  and  may  call  for  t^^ 
liberal  dose  of  soda,  which  is  converted  into  a  neuti^  salt  . 
passes  into  the  bowel  and   promotes   purgation,  doing   gpo<l 
only ;  the  acid  evoked  before  meals  is  the  natural  hydrochlorif? 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  and  a  large  dose  of  soda  at  this  time 
would  only  neutralize   its  own  physiological  effect  and  prove 
worse  than  useless. 

Clinical  Indications. — Many  remedies  have  been  em- 
ployed, especially  in  a  popular  way,  for  the  i-^lief  of  tbe 
'*  symptoms  *'  of  indigestion,  including  flatulence,  distreas,  paiD 
(wijen  it  occurs),  and  acidity,  as  well  as  the  depressioa,  irriUi- 
bility,  languor  and  clouded  condition  of  brain  which  so  ofteu 
accompany  these.  The  pathological  significance  of  tlie-sa 
phenomena  is  now  fairly  understood,  and  they  are  to  be 
prevented  or  removed  by  attention  to  the  etiological  and 
pathological  indications  which  we  have  already  describc^L 
They  need  not  therefore  be  further  referred  to  in  this  place. 

It  might  also  appear  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  this  stagtj  of 
our  account  of  the  treatment  of  the  dyspeptic  how  he  is  to  l>e 
fed.  The  greater  part  of  our  advice  lias  concerned  his  diet 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  we  have  not  yet  enquired  how 
our  patient  is  to  be  nourished.  The  chrordc  dyspeptic  is  a 
starved  man,  whether  judged  by  the  amount  of  food  which  he 
assimilates  (which  "does  him  good,'*)  or  by  his  appearance, 
substance  and  vigour.  Here  is  an  indication  for  some  other 
characters  in  his  diet  than  limited  quantity  and  simplicity.  Food 
must  nourish  as  well  as  agree.  This  consideration  must  always 
be  kept  before  our  minds  in  planning  treatment  for  chronic 
dyspepsia  from  the  other  points  of  view.  Whikt  the  AxkI 
conforms  with  all  the  other  conditions  which  we  hava  found 
to  be  necessary,  that  is,  is  wholesome  in  kind,  moderate  in 
»  W,  Eob«rt«,  "Digestion  a^d  Dkt,"  2iid  ed,,  p.  256. 
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quantity  and  attractive  in  form,  and  whilst  the  meal  is  made 
a  deliberate  and  pleasing  function,  the  nutritive  value  of  the 
ingesta  must  be  high.  This  quality  alone  would  be  useless 
unless  the  other  ends  were  secured,  but  to  secure  them  this 
need  not  be  sacrificed. 

Of  all  kinds  of  food  (for  the  adult)  meat  is  the  most 
xiutritious;  and  in  ordering  diet  for  the  chronic  dyspeptic  we 
must  always  make  an  effort  to  retain  meat,  or,  if  this  cannot  be 
done,  to  restore  it  as  early  as.  possible.  The  most  digestible 
lind  of  meat  in  ordinary  use  is  mutton ;  less  ordinary  kinds, 
such  as  sweetbread,  brains,  calf's  head  and  tripe,  have  their 
proper  uses.  There  are  few,  if  any,  ordinary  chronic  dyspeptics 
who  cannot  take,  relish  and  digest  properly-selected,  well-hung, 
lean  roast  mutton,  and  many  cases  of  the  disease  in  an 
obstinate  form  have  been  successfully  treated  with  it.  Every 
particle  of  fat,  which  is  of  a  peculiarly  compact,  heavy 
character  in  the  sheep,  must  be  rejected  when  it  is  being 
eaten ;  and  we  must  be  careful  to  forbid  the  use  of  even  this 
otherwise  suitable  food  when  cooked  a  second  time.  The  most 
tender  joints  of  beef  should  also  be  tried ;  particularly  the 
"  under-cut "  or  filet  of  the  sirloin.  Next  to  these  meats  proper, 
chicken  and  game  are  most  nutritious,  and  they  are  usually 
easily  digested  by  dyspeptics.  Two  of  the  principal  meals  of 
the  day,  luncheon  and  dinner,  are  thus  satisfactorily  provided 
for,  as  regards  their  staple  item,  and  stale  bread  or  toast  can 
always  be  taken  at  the  same  time  with  relish,  safety  and 
advantage.  The  types  of  nutritious  food  at  breakfast  can  also 
be  eaten  without  risk,  namely,  lightly  boiled  eggs,  white  fish  and 
well-selected  bacon.  In  recommending  these  articles  of  diet  to 
the  dyspeptic,  we  desire  to  convince  him  that  his  trouble  can  be 
otherwise  overcome  than  by  recourse  to  slops,  milk-puddings 
and  other  farinaceous  dishes,  and — which  are  the  worst  of  all 
— artificial  preparations  taken  by  adult,  working,  active  men 
and  women.  These  simple,  monotonous,  uninviting,  unsociable 
dishes  are  no  doubt  partly  accountable  both  for  the  depression  and 
debility  of  the  victims  of  indigestion,  and  for  the  want  of  success 
and  protracted  course  which  characterise  their  complaint.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  a  wholesome,  strengthening  meat  meal  is 
one  of  the  best  of  stomachics,  and  a  gastric  and  general  tonic. 
30 
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Stimulants  are  uot  indicated  as  such  in  chronic  indigestion; 
indeed  they  are  contra-indicated  before,  between  or  after  meals, 
alcoholism  being  a  not  uncommon  cause  of  gastric  disorder,  and 
being  itself  very  easily  acquired  if  stimulants  be  recommended 
for  depression  and  weakness,  that  is  to  enable  the  dyspeptic  to 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  alcoholic  drinks,  of  which  wine 
is  the  type,  are  often  invaluable  m  articles  of  diet  in  dyspepsia, 
and  as  stimulants  of  the  palate,  mouth,  stomach  and  nervous 
mechanism  of  digestion  generally.  A  single  glass  of  sound  red 
wine,  such  as  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy,  taken  along  with  the 
solid  parts  of  the  menu,  whets  the  appetite,  starts  the  flow  of 
saliva  and  mucus  ^  by  which  the  bolus  is  thoroughly  prepared 
for  transmission  to  the  stomach ;  stimulates  the  gastric  vessels, 
nerves,  and  thus  indirectly  (and  perhaps  also  directly)  the  peptic 
glands,  and  gives  zest  to  the  meal  as  a  whole.  Few  dyspeptics 
can  indulge  in  bitter  ale  for  the  same  purpose.  Certain  patients 
may  be  recommended  sparkling  wines  with  advantage,  and 
others  are  better  suited  with  two  or  four  drachms  of  brandy  in 
an  eflfervescing  water.  When  stimulants  are  contra-indicated 
at  meal  times,  plain  water,  distilled  water  made  agreeable  by 
aeration,  or  a  sound  natural  water  in  bottle,  is  to  be  ordered. 
Milk  as  a  beverage  with  meals  is  objectionable. 

Exercise  is  indicated  in  chronic  indigestion,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  because  it  meets  one  of  the  commonest  of  the 
a'tiological  indications  :  it  removes  the  evil  influences,  which 
are  more  than  appear  on  the  surface,  of  sedentary  and  indolent 
life,  whether  in  town  or  country.  This  statement  will  be 
universally  accepted,  and  need  not  be  enforced  at  greater 
length.  Exercise  of  itself,  immediately  and  directly,  cannot  be 
said  to  promote  gastric  digestion,  probably  the  reverse.  A 
short  rest  after  meals,  even  a  brief  snatch  of  sleep,  appears 
to  benefit  persons  with  weak  digestion,  as  is  typically  seen  in 
convalescents. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

L  Commencement  of  Case. — General.  Management. — Work 
M^  ordinary  wholesome  character.     Thorough  ventilation  of 

*  All  wines  are  acid  in  reaction. 
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looms  in  indoor  occupations  (p.  459) ;  regular  outdoor  exercise 

(p.    466).      Did.  —  E^ularity,   deliberation,   sociability   and 

cheerfulness    essential    in    connection    with    meals    (p.    458). 

Scheme  of  dietary  in  an  average  case  of  chronic  gastric  catarrh: 

— Breakfast :  Eggs  lightly  boiled  or  poached ;  or  grilled  white 

fiah ;  or  thin  crisp  bacon.     Stale  bread  or  toast.     Butter  unless 

along  with  bacon.    One  small  breakfast-cup  of  tea  freshly  infused 

ior  three  minutes  only,  or  coffee  with  milk,  or  light  natural 

cocoa ;  drunk  toward  the  end  of  the  meal.     To  be  avoided : 

buttered  and  fried  eggs ;  red  and  fat  fresh  fish,  and  preserved 

fiah  of  every  kind ;  all  preserved  meats ;  sausages ;  hot  rolls, 

Kfcew  bread,  and  buttered  toast ;  all  sweets. — Luncheon :  Slice  of 

xxMist  mutton,  or  mutton  chop,  old,  well-hung,  entirely  free  from 

fat ;  or  slice  of  underdone  roast  beef ;  or  white  fish  boiled  or 

£ried  (excepting  the  browned  portions).  A  tablespoonful  of  potato 

;put  through  sieve  or  "  squeezer."     A  tablespoonful  of  spinach, 

or  a  few  heads  of  seakale  or  asparagus.    Stale  bread  or  toast.    A 

glass  of  sparkling  water. — Tea :    One  small  cup  of  tea  infused 

xiot  more  than  three  minutes.     A  dry  biscuit  or  one  piece  of 

toast   with  butter. — Dinner:  A   few  tablespoonfuls,  only,   of 

clear  soup.     White  fish  boiled  or  fried  (the  browned  portion 

rejected),  eaten  with  lemon  or  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  stock  as 

sauce.     One  meat  course,  selected  from  :  mutton  as  at  luncheon, 

beef  as  at  luncheon,  poultry,  game,  sweetbread,  brains,  calf's 

head.      Vegetables    as   at   luncheon.      Stale   bread   or   toast. 

Sweets   better  avoided ;    in  milder  cases :   stewed  apple  and 

other   simple    fruits,    a  few  spoonfuls  of  simple    farinaceous 

pudding   or  plain   custard.     Dessert  to  include  a  very  little 

sound  fruit      To  he  avoided  at  dinner :  Eelishes ;  thick  soups  ; 

red  fleshed,  fat  and  cured  fish ;  Crustacea ;  fish  sauces ;  entrees 

as  such,  curries,  hashes,  pies,  stews  ;  lamb,  veal,  pork  ;  tinned 

meats  of  every  kind ;  kidney,  liver,  heart ;  duck  and  goose ; 

mashed  potato ;   uncooked  vegetables  of  every  kind ;  cabbage, 

broccoli,    cauliflower,    brussels    sprouts,  turnip    tops,    carrots, 

parsnips ;  pickles,  and  prepared  sauces  ;  tarts,  sweet  puddings 

and  pies,  suet  puddings  ;  cheese  (unless  ripe  and  friable  and  in 

very  small  quantities);  ices  ;  acid  fruits,  preserved  fruits,  nuts ; 

black  coffee. — Beverages  at  dinner  (p.  466) :  One  or  two  glasses 

of  sound  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy.     A  tumbler  of  pure  sparkling 
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water  towards  or  at  the  end  of  the  meaL — At  bedtime:  a 
glass  of  cold  water  only ;  spirits  and  food  of  every  kind  being 
avoided,  however  light. 

Medicines. — A  variety  of  alkaline  and  bitter  stomachics  (p. 
460):  (1)  5t  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Spiritus  Ammoniae 
Aromatici  iT^v,  Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi  B.P.  ad  ^L  Three 
times  a  day  five  minutes  before  meals.  (2)  With  a  gastric 
sedative :  R  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti 
n^iii,  Infusi  Gentiame  Compositi  B.P.  ad  JL  Three  times  a  day 
five  minutes  before  meals.  (3)  With  a  gentle  laxative :  5^  Sodii 
Bicarbonatis  gr.  x,  Tincturae  Sennae  Compositae  n^xxx,  Spiritus 
Ammoniac  Aromatici  ni^xx,  Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi  B.P.  ad 
ii.  Three  times  a  day  five  minutes  before  meals.  (4)  With  a 
general  tonic:  5^  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Tincturae  Nucis 
Vomicae  ni^v,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici  iTl^x,  Aqua  ad  51 
Three  times  a  day  five  minutes  before  meals.  Or  5^  Ammonii 
Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Tincturae  Nucis  Vomicae  iT^v,  Spiritus  Chloro- 
formi  n^v,  Infusi  Quassiae  ad  Ji.  Three  times  a  day  five 
minutes  before  meals. — A  variety  of  a^cid  and  bitter  stomachics 
to  be  given  three  times  a  day  after  meals  (p.  462):  (1)  IJ 
Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  ]\x,  Tincturie  Calumbae  T^^xxx,  Aqute  ad 
5L  (2)  1^  Acidi  Phosphorici  Diluti  TTl^xv,  Tincturae  Quassiit* 
Tl]^xxx,  Syrupi  Aurantii  ni^xx,  Aquae  ad  gi.  (3)  ft  Acidi  Nitrici 
Diluti  lll^xv,  Tincturie  Lupuli  ni^xxx,  Infusi  Cascarillaj  ad  JL 
(4)  ft  Extracti  Cinchonae  liquidi  ni^v,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti 
Hl^x,  Tinctune  Aurantii  ni^xxx,  AquiB  Chloroformi  ad  3L 
[U.S.P.  ft  Extracti  Cinchonie  Fluidi  TH^v,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti 
n^x,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Amari  in^xxx,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv, 
AqUtC  Destillatie  ad  Si.]  (5)  ft  Acidi  Hydrochlorici  Diluti 
ni^x,  Infusi  Gentiamc  Compositi  Ji.  (6)  ft  Liquoris  Strych- 
ninie  Hydrochloridi  iTl^iv,  Acidi  Nitro-hydrochlorici  Diluti 
Tl^x,  Tincturae  Aurantii  in^xxx,  Aqute  Chloroformi  ad  si. 
[U.S.P.  ft  Strychninit  Hydrochloratis  gr.  t,^,  Acidi  Nitro- 
hydrochlorici  Diluti  ni^x,  Tinctura)  Aurantii  Amari  TH^xxx, 
Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  DestillatcC  ad  si.] — Ati  occa^ 
swnal  puTf/ative  at  bedtime  (p.  462):  (1)  ft  Pilulai  Hydrar- 
gyri  gr.  ii,  I*ilulae  Eliei  Compositae  gr.  iii.  [U.S.P.  ft 
Alassae  Hydrar<^yri  gr.  ii,  Pulveris  Ehei  gr.  i,  Aloes  Soco- 
trinae   gr.    ^,   Myrrhae    gr.    ^,    Saponis,   gr.    ^,    Olei   Menthae 
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Piperitae  TT]^^.]  (2)  ft  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  gr.  i,  Pilulne 
Colocynthidis  et  Hyoscyami  gr.  iv.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  i,  Extract!  Colocynthidis  Compositi  gr. 
ii,  Extracti  Hyoscyami  gr.  ^.]  Either  to  be  followed  by  an 
ctperient  saline  in  the  morning.  —  Vari(yw&  gastric  antacids 
<p.  463):  (1)  ft  Sodii  Carbonatis  Exsiccati  gr.  iv,  Magnesias 
Ponderosae  gr.  xx,  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx,  Ammonii 
Carbonatis  gr.  iii,  Olei  Menthas  Piperitae  iTLss.  In  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water  three  hours  after  meals,  or  for  flatulence 
and  acidity  at  any  time  after  meals.  (2)  ft  Magnesias 
PonderossB  gr.  v,  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  v,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis 
gr.  XV,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Ehei  Radicis  gr.  iv,  Ipe- 
cacuanhae  Eadicis  gr.  ss,  Aquae  Menthae  PiperitsB  Ji.  Three 
hours  after  meals.  (3)  Antacid  lozenges,  to  be  slowly  sucked 
(p.  463)— of  Bismuth  (B.P.),  or  of  Chalk  [U.S.P.],  and 
similar  preparations ;  simple  gum  jujubes.  (4)  Mercurial  pur- 
gatives, as  above. — A  variety  of  digestive  adjuvants:  (1)  ft 
Pepsini  gr.  v.  In  wafer  paper  immediately  after  each  meal, 
or  sprinkled  on  meat.  (2)  ft  Glycerini  Pepsini  B.P.  3i, 
Aquae  ad  Ji-  Immediately  after  meals. — A  selection  of  gastric 
disinfectants  (p.  462)  :  (1)  ft  Acidi  Carbolici  gr.  i,  GlycyrrhizaB 
Badicis  gr.  i,  Altheae  Badicis  gr.  L  As  a  pill  three  hours  after 
the  principal  meals.  (2)  ft  Sodii  Sulphitis  gr.  xv,  Syrupi 
Aurantii  Floris  ir^xxx.  Aquae  ad  Ji.  After  meals  as  required. 
(3)  Sodii  Sulphocarbolatis  gr.  x,  Tincturae  Aurantii  iT^x, 
Aquae  JL  [U.S.P.  ft  Sodii  Sulphocarbolatis  gr.  x,  Tincturae 
Aurantii  Amari  ni^x,  Aquae  §i.]  After  meals,  as  required. — 
Gastric  sedatives  (p.  462):  (1)  ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx, 
Pulveris  Tragacanthae  Compositi  B.P.  gr.  viii,  Spiritus  Chloro- 
formi  iTl^x,  Aquae  ad  Ji.  Three  times  a  day  three  hours  after 
meal&  (2)  ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  x,  Acidi  Hydrocyanici 
Diluti  TT\^iii,  Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi,  B.P.  ad  5i«  Three 
times  a  day,  shortly  before  meals. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

DILATATION  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

Wb  turn  now  from  the  disturbances  of  chemical  reaction, 
secretion  and  delicate  nervous  mechanisms,  to  study  the 
relations  of  therapeutics  to  a  disease  which  is  in  great 
measure  purely  physical  In  the  first  part  of  the  work  the 
subject  of  dilatation  in  general  has  been  already  fully  dis- 
cussed, but  there  are  several  details  which  can  be  treated  much 
more  profitably  in  connexion  with  an  individual  organ.  The 
student  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  these,  and  also  to 
get  a  clearer  view  of  the  great  general  principles  on  which 
dilatation  as  a  whole  is  rationally  treated. 

^Etiological,  Pathological  and  Clinical  Indications. 
— The  functions  of  the  stomach  as  an  elastic  and  actively 
contractile  chamber,  intended  to  receive,  contain  and  discharge 
a  variable  quantity  of  materials,  render  it  liable  to  a  disease 
of  a  very  different  character  from  those  which  we  have  just 
discussed  although  intimately  associated  with  them  in  many 
instances. 

Both  kinds  of  dilatation  occur  in  connexion  with  the  stomach 
— dilatation  from  over-filling,  and  dilatation  from  insufficient 
emptying.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  two  kinds  of  dilatation  are 
very  often  associated,  and  the  one  leads  to  the  other ;  but  it 
is  well  in  a  discussion  like  the  present  to  consider  them 
separately. 

Dilatation  from  Over-JiUing. — This  is  the  simplest  way 
in  which  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  is  increased,  and  it  is 
or  ought  to  be  the  cause  of  dilatation  most  easily  prevented 
or  removed  in  treatment.      Acute  dilatation  of  the  stomach  bv 
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large  eating  or  drinking  is  not  unknown,  and  even  rupture  of  the 
stomach  is  said  to  have  occurred  from  this  cause.  But  gastro- 
ectasis  is  far  more  commonly  a  chronic  affection.  The  subjects 
of  chronic  gastric  catarrh,  associated  with  a  degree  of  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  from  atony  of  the  wall  (to  be  presently  de- 
scribed), develop  an  excessive  appetite  and  eat  largely:  a  vicious 
circle  is  established,  and  the  morbid  condition  aggravates  itself 
automatically.  In  these  cases,  and  indeed  in  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  of  every  kind,  over-eating  and  over-drinking  are  to  be 
stopped,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  return  of  the  organ  to  rather 
more  moderate  dimensions.  The  amount  of  solid  food  must  be 
reduced;  the  amount  of  fluids  reduced;  and  all  effervescent 
drinks,  all  flatulent  articles  of  diet,  such  as  most  of  the  green 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  strong  tea,  and  all  indigestible 
materials,  which  directly  or  indirectly  set  free  gas  in  the 
stomach,  strictly  forbidden. 

Over-filling,  that  is  over-feeding,  is  probably  accountable  in 
part  for  dilatation  of  the  stomach  associated  with  phthisis  and 
the  acute  specific  fevers ;  but  the  condition  of  the  tissues  of 
the  gastric  walls  is  naturally  one  of  diminished  resistance  to 
internal  pressure ;  and  the  dilatation,  being  in  part  referable 
to  insufficient  emptying,  falls  under  the  next  head. 

DUatcUion  from  Ins^ifficierU  Emptying:  Hcsidical  DUa* 
taiiaTU  The  stomach,  like  the  heart  and  other  hollow  organs, 
becomes  dilated  when  its  muscular  walls  fail  to  empty  it 
sufficiently  within  the  ordinary  or  normal  time,  which  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  means  before  the  arrival  of  the 
next  meal  The  disease  originates  in  two  ways  which  are 
known  respectively  as  actual  and  relative  or  virtival  obstruction 
of  the  pylorus ;  and  residual  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  found 
associated  with  either  or  both  of  these. 

Actual  pyloric  obstruction  is  an  obvious  pathological  con- 
dition, due  to  growth,  to  cicatricial  stenosis,  or  to  pressure 
or  constriction  externally.  The  lesion  resembles  aortic  or 
mitral  stenosis  in  its  effects :  hypertrophy  is  set  up  in  the 
gastric  as  it  is  in  the  cardiac  wall  behind  the  seat  of  increased 
resistance,  which  it  temporarily  overcomes,  until  from  some 
cause  or  other  failure  of  what  might  be  called  the  myogastrium 
occurs.     Relative  pyloric  obstruction  is  a  functioned  disorder. 
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The  pyloric  opening  is  of  normal  size  and  free  from  disease ; 
but  the  chyme  which  presents  itself  for  passage  through  it  at  the 
usual  time  is  not  in  a  fit  condition  to  leave  the  stomach,  and 
is  turned  back  from  the  opening,  which  is  thus  the  seat  of 
virtual,  not  actual,  obstruction.  In  other  words,  the  pylorus 
is  not  unable  to  admit  the  chyme,  but  the  chyme  is  unfit  to 
enter  the  pylorus.  It  is  obvious  that  relative  obstruction  ocx^urs 
in  every  instance  of  delayed  digestion,  that  is,  chronic  dyspepsia ; 
and  that  dilatation  is  likely  to  result  if  digestion  is  not  completed 
before  the  next  meal.  More  definitely,  relative  obstruction  is 
a  result  of  hurried  eating,  of  bad  teeth,  of  eating  coarse  fare 
ravenously  after  a  long  interval,  as  we  see  in  travellers, 
explorers,  etc.,  the  food  entering  the  stomach  in  lumps  neither 
suflBciently  masticated  nor  insalivated.  Possibly  excessive 
indulgence  in  tea  and  coffee,  which  delay  digestion,^  has  a 
similar  effect.  It  is  very  probable  that  relative  as  well  as 
actual  dilatation  induces  and  is  accompanied  by  a  degree  of 
hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach.^  If  the 
hypertrophy  be  sufficiently  developed  and  maintained,  a  degree 
of  compensation  of  the  disability  is  eSected.  Several  circum- 
stances, however,  conspire  to  undo  or  overcome  the  muscular 
hypertrophy  which  accompanies  actual  or  relative  pyloric 
obstruction,  to  interfere  with  sufficient  emptying  of  the 
stomach,  and  to  favour  retention  and  residual  dilatation. 
Such  causes  of  failure  of  compensation  must  be  carefully 
appreciated. 

The  first  of  these  is  increase  of  structural  disease  at  the 
pylorus.  When  it  is  the  seat  of  new  growth  or  of  cicatricial 
stenosis,  the  opening  gradually  becomes  narrowed,  until  in 
some  instances  it  may  barely  admit  a  probe.  The  neighbour- 
ing musculature  becomes  still  more  thickened ;  but  in  vain. 
Most  of  th(^  food  is  retained  for  an  abnormal  length  of  time 
in  the  stomach  ;  residual  dilatation  advances  apace ;  vomiting 
("  back- working "  :  "backward  pressure")  relieves  it  partially 
or    temporarily    only,   like    the    safety-valve    action    of    the 

^  W.  Roberts,  o-p.  rif.,  \k  I:i9. 

"  Ewald,  "Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs,"  vol.  ii.,  "The 
Stomach"  (New  Syd.  Soc),  1892,  p.  328  ;  S.  Martin,  "Functional  and  Organic 
Diseases  of  the  Stomach,"  1895,  p.  245. 
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tricuspid  valve,  but  with  more  immediate  success.  This  is 
the  history  of  pyloric  carcinoma,  and  often  of  the  stricture 
which  residts  from  corrosive  poisoning  or  gastric  ulcer. 

A  second  circumstance  which  encourages  residual  dilatation 
in  pyloric  disease  or  disorder  is  failure  of  nutrition  of  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  stomach.  This  occurs  as  the  result  of 
dyspepsia,  inanition,  toxaemia,  cachexia  and  the  exhaustion 
attending  vomiting.  The  propulsive  wave,  so  powerful  in 
many  instances  as  to  be  visible  through  the  abdominal  walls, 
tends  to  become  weak.  The  most  impoi*tant  association  of 
parietal  failure,  however,  is  with  relative  pyloric  obstruction 
and  with  chronic  indigestion  in  which  this  originates.  In 
chronic  gastric  catarrh  the  muscular  coat,  being  involved 
along  with  the  mucus,  becomes  atonic  and  powerless.  The 
results  of  attempts  of  the  debilitated  organ  to  force  imperfectly 
digested  food  through  the  sentient  pylorus  are  obvious :  still 
more  insuflBcient  emptying,  further  retention  of  residues,  and 
increased  dilatation.  We  have  here  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  stomach  which  is  probably  far  more  common  than  we  are 
accustomed  to  believe — one  that  is  ordinarily  described  as 
chronic  or  atonic  dyspepsia. 

The  third  cause  of  failure  of  compensation  is  gaseous  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach  from  decomposition  of  its  contents. 
Torulae,  sarcinse,  and  other  micro-organisms  are  intimately 
associated  with  this  process,  which  consists  in  the  conversion  of 
carbohydrate  foods  into  alcohol,  acetic,  lactic  and  butyric  acids, 
water  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  other  instances  offensive  and 
even  inflammable  gases  are  developed.  The  unnatural  pressure 
dilates  the  stomach  still  more  and  relieves  itself  backwards  by 
eructations. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  a  third  mode  of 
origin  of  dilatation  of  the  stomach.  Even  with  a  perfectly 
normal  pylorus  and  with  perfectly  suitable  food,  whether 
solid  or  liquid,  the  nervo-muscular  structures  of  the  parietes 
of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  so  weakened  by  disease  that 
they  fail  to  empty  it  before  the  arrived  of  the  next  meaL 
'  Besidues  accumulate  and  ferment,  and  simple  dilatation  is 
gradually  established.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  met  with 
in  chronic  debilitating  diseases   such  as  pulmonary  phthisis. 
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and  possibly  in  some  cases  of  the  acute  specific  fevers  where 
patients  are  systematically  overfed,  over -filling  no  doubt 
contributing  to  the  dilatation  set  up  by  insufficient  emptying. 

The  first  indication  for  treatment  in  dilatation  of  the 
stomach  from  insufficient  emptying  is  to  deal  with  the  cause. 
When  this  consists  in  actual  pyloric  obstruction,  the  indication 
is  obvious :  to  dilate  the  pylorus,  to  perform  pylorectomy 
or  to  establish  a  new  opening  from  the  stomach  into  the 
boweL  These  are  purely  surgical  proceedings.  The  first  can 
sometimes  be  accomplished  in  non- malignant  cases;  pylo- 
rectomy appears  to  be  very  dangerous;  short-circuiting 
has  frequently  been  successful,  and  holds  out  considerable 
promise  of  useful  development.  If  operation  cannot  be 
undertaken,  all  that  can  be  done  in  this  direction  is  to  evade 
the  pylorus,  as  it  were,  by  feeding  per  rectum. 

Virtual  or  relative  obstruction  of  the  pylorus,  if  it  be 
regarded  intelligently,  presents  many  suggestions  for  rational 
treatment.  Our  primary  object  must  be  to  reform  the  diet  in 
respect  both  of  quantity  and  kind,  as  well  as  the  manner  of 
eating.  These  and  other  means  are  calculated  to  remedy 
chronic  gastric  catarrh,  as  was  discussed  under  its  proper  head- 
ing, p.  456.  It  is  particularly  important  that  the  teeth  be 
seen  to,  that  the  food  should  not  be  bolted,  and  that  the  stomach 
should  not  be  over-filled.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  patient 
must  be  cautioned  against  yielding  to  his  urgent  and  morbid 
a})petite,  begotten  of  the  unnatural  capacity  of  his  stomach, 
the  small  proportion  of  nourishment  whicli  is  actually  al>- 
sorbed,  and  evil  habit,  for  gastro-ectasis  truly  grows  by  what 
it  feeds  on.  Spare  dry  meals  might  gradually  induce  return 
of  the  organ  to  its  normal  size.  Strict  directions  have  to  be 
given  respecting  alcohol,  which  often  will  be  found  to  have 
been  taken  in  excess  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  sense 
of  exhaustion  and  lowness,  and  of  promoting  digestion  by 
exciting  the  toneless  vessels. 

Attention  must  next  be  turned  to  direct  means  of 
restoring  tlie  muscular  vigour  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  ami 
preserving  their  elasticity.  Strychnine  and  possibly  acid  bitter 
medicines  are  calculated  to  have  this  effect ;  but  in  relative 
obstruction   more   dependence  can   be   placed  on  attention  to 
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personal  hygiene  in  the  fullest  sense,  which  will  be  found  to 
liAve  been  neglected  by  many  of  the  subjects  of  this  disease 

wholesome  bodily  exercise  and  mental  relaxation ;  regular, 

deliberate  and  sociable  meals;  and  daily  evacuation  of  the 
Vx)wels.  In  this  way  the  debility,  heartlessness  and  digestive 
incapacity  itself  are  also  successfully  removed.  Manifestly 
improvement  of  digestion  will  react  quickly  on  the  nutritive 
mnd  functional  conditions  of  the  gastric  walls.  The  smallest 
improvement  is  therefore  a  decided  and  promising  gain. 

In  all  cases  of  residual  dilatation,  as  we  saw  in  Part  I., 
there  is  an  indication  to  remove  residues  which  have  accumu- 
lated as  arrears  of  work  within  the  cavity.  In  connexion 
with  all  hollow  organs  subject  to  dilatation  from  muscular 
failure,  such  as  the  heart,  bladder  and  bowel,  this  step  is 
necessary ;  in  the  case  of  the  stomach  it  is  peculiarly  essential, 
since  retention  of  imperfectly  digested  food  leads  to  decomposi- 
tion, and  decomposition  to  further  weakening  of  the  walls  and 
further  dilatation  by  gaseous  pressure,  as  we  have  just  seen. 
The  most  obvious  method  of  emptying  the  stomach  is  by 
vomiting.  It  is  the  automatic  means  of  relief  which  usually 
secures  a  few  days'  comfort  until  arrears  have  re-accumulated. 
The  suflTerer  from  dilated  stomach  sometimes  practises  it  for 
himself  in  the  acme  of  his  distress  from  distension  and  pain. 
Emetics  might  be  employed  therapeutically ;  but  a  more  elegant 
and  thorough  and  much  less  depressing  means  is  foimd  in 
lavage.  The  stomach-tube  is  passed,  the  abundant  acid  frothy 
fluid  is  evacuated,  and  the  more  solid  particles  and  mucus  are 
washed  out :  the  indication  is  successfully  fulfilled.  In  a  case 
of  dilatation  under  regular  treatment  the  practitioner  does 
not  wait  for  residues  to  form,  or  at  any  rate  to  accumulate, 
but  arranges  for  daily  lavage.  Some  patients,  however, 
do  not  require  lavage  and  others  will  not  submit  to  it.  For 
them  two  indirect  methods  of  dealing  with  decomposition 
of  the  residues  may  be  employed,  in  addition  to  measures 
otherwise  indicated.  Torulse  and  sarcinaj  may  be  destroyed 
in  situ  by  means  of  disinfectants,  of  which  sulphites,  phenol 
and  creosote  are  examples ;  and  they  are  also  starved  by 
removing  saccharine  and  amyloid  substances  from  the  diet. 
In    this   connexion   the  next   indication  will   be   readily 
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appreciated :  to  prevent  or  remove  distension  of  the  stomach 
by  the  gaseous  products  of  fernientatioth  This  object  also 
practically  resolves  itself  into  the  exclusion  from  the  diet 
more  or  less  completely  of  carbohydrates  in  different  forms. 
Obviously  it  is  also  assisted  by  every  measure  which  promotes 
digestion.  This  reference  introduces  us  to  the  principles  on 
which  food  is  to  be  ordered  in  gastro-ectasis,  and  which  it  will 
be  well  to  review  and  summarise.  In  dilatation  of  the  stomach 
from  actual  obstruction  at  the  pylorus,  feeding  often  baa  to 
be  accomplished  p^r  rtctwm — by  means  of  nutrient  enema ta 
and  suppositories.  By  the  stomach,  food  should  be  given  fluid; 
in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  say  5^  3,  2,  or  1  fl»  oz.,  according  to 
the  tolerance  of  the  stomach  and  other  circumstances  ;  repeated 
frequently,  in  dua  relation  to  the  size  of  each  feed ;  and  highly 
nutritious.  Milk  and  strong  broths,  alone  or  variously  com- 
biued  with  raw  eggs,  fulfil  these  several  conditions.  AU  going 
well,  an  attempt  should  he  made  to  give  pre -digested  (peptonised^ 
pancreatised)  farinaceous  and  mUk  food  by  way  of  a  change-. 
Ko  pains  must  be  spared  to  give  variety  to  the  diet,  and  pre- 
vent the  loatliing  which  is  developed  by  monotonous  fare. 
Milk  alone  can  be  given  in  many  diflerent  forms  and  w4th  many 
different  davoui-s  ;  and  broths  can  be  made  from  many  different 
materials.  For  dilatation  of  the  stomach  witli  relative  pyloric 
obstruction,  the  diet  is  the  same  as  that  for  chronic  gastric 
catarrh,  considerably  specialised.  In  planning  it  we  ought  to  keep 
several  qualifying  considerations  before  the  mind.  The  patient 
is  not  '*  fed/'  as  is  the  victim  of  pyloric  stenosis,  hut  feeds 
himself  Moat  proliably  he  suffers  from  a  sense  of  sinking, 
craving  or  urgent  hunger  as  soon  as  his  stomach  is  emptied ; 
and  is  essentially  a  starved  man.  Considerable  lil>erty  in 
the  selection  of  food  may  have  to  be  allowed  him,  and  will 
certainly  be  taken^if  he  be  in  active  employment.  The  follow- 
ing scheme  of  diet  accordingly  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  a 
theoretical  one,  involving  the  strictest  regimen  which  could 
well  be  planned,  one  which  must  be  freely  and  variously 
relaxed  in  different  instances  as  they  come  before  the  practi- 
tioner, and  as  the  condition  of  the  patient  improves. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  many  indications  which  we  have  die- 
csovered,  the  food  would  have  to  possess  the  following  charao^ 
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ters : — It  must  be  sparing  in  amount,  and  therefore  relatively 

nutritious.     Over -distension  is  to  be  avoided  in  future,  and 

t*lie  stomach  encouraged  as  it  were  to  contract  on  meals  of 

small  bulk,  but  high  nutritive  value,  such  as  meat.     It  ought 

to  include  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  liquids.     Milk,  tea 

aBi.iid    coffee,    and    beverages   generally  should    be    limited    in 

quantity,  and  soups  and   malt  liquors  interdicted.     It   must 

Ibe  non-fermentable.     This  condition  would  exclude  sugar  and 

"^be  many  foods,  dishes  and  drinks  containing  it.     Amyloids 

^^¥ould  be  restricted  for  the  same  reason ;  and  this  is  a  point 

^f  real  practical  importance,  as  sufferers  from  chronic  gastric 

catarrh  very  often  have  recourse  to  bread-and-milk,  biscuits, 

and  puddings  and  other  farinaceous  dishes  in  a  vain  endeavour 

to  eat  "  light  things."     The  practitioner  must  use  his  judgment 

in  each  case  how  far  this  severe  rule  is  to  be  observed  or 

relaxed.     There  are  now  many  excellent  breads  and  biscuits 

with  only  a  low  percentage  of  starch.     Flatulent  materials  are 

not  admissible — theoretically ;  green  vegetables  of  the  cabbage 

species,  all  salads,  pastry,  meat  twice  cooked,  strong  tea,  sauces, 

aerated  drinks,  and   many  rich  dishes  fall  under   this  head. 

Spirits  are  interdicted,  being  a  common  cause  of  gastric  catarrh, 

and  the  temporary  relief  which  they  afford  drifting  the  patient 

into    alcoholism.     Whatever    freedom    may    be    allowed    the 

patient  in  the  matter  of  food,  he  must  have  none  in  the  manner 

of  feeding,  that  is,  his  meals  must  be  arranged  in  a  regular 

and  orderly  fashion,  should  be  four  in  number  daily,  so  that 

temptation  to  free  indulgence  of  the  appetite  may  not  arise, 

and  should   be  taken  comfortably,  deliberately  and  sociably, 

without  preoccupation  or  woriy. 

The  last  indication  for  the  treatment  of  dilatation  of 
the  stomach  from  obstruction  with  failure  of  the  walls  is  to 
relieve  distress  and  debility  and  avert  danger.  When  the 
stomach  is  over-distended  with  accumulated  residues,  severe 
paroxysms  of  gastric  colic  come  on,  culminating  in  either 
automatic  or  factitious  vomiting,  which  is  attended  with  great 
distress  and  exhaustion,  but  followed  by  a  sense  of  intense 
relief  and  very  shortly  by  a  desire  for  food.  We  have  seen 
(p.  475)  how  these  attacks  are  to  be  relieved,  namely  by 
immediate  and  repeated  evacuation  of  the  stomach ;  and  this 
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step  might  be  followed  with  a  carminative  draught  consisting 
of  bismuth  oxynitrate,  sal  volatile  and  various  other  aromatica. 
Large  doses  of  bicarbonates  as  habitual  antacids  are  theoreti- 
cally contra-indicated,  lest  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged  in  the 
stomach  increase  the  dilatation :  alkaline  and  saline  lozenges 
slowly  sucked,  lime  water  and  liquor  potassse  would  be  more 
suitabla  Warm  applications  to  the  epigastrium  hasten  the 
disappearance  of  distress. 

Patients  with  dilatation  of  the  stomach  commonly  suffer 
from  constipation,  which  will  call  for  attention. 


Outline  of  Practice. 

Diet :  Meeds. — 1.  In  relative  pyloric  obstruction  and  in  early 
stooge  of  actticU  stenosis. — Arrange  for  meals  of  smail  btUk 
(p.  477).  Reform  habits  of  eating  (p.  477).  Attend  to 
the  teeth  (p.  474). 

Arrangement  of  meals. — Breakfast :  Coffee,  natural  cocoa, 
or  tea,  sparingly,  with  small  quantity  (p.  477)  of  milk  sweetened 
if  desired  with  saccharin,  or  of  specially  condensed  peptonised 
milk.  "  Diabetic  "  bread  or  biscuits  ;  or  ordinary  bread  very 
sparingly.  Butter.  Eggs,  lightly  boiled  or  poached.  Bacon 
or  ham.  Fresh  white  fish.  Game.  Meat.  To  be  avoided : 
oatmeal  and  other  kinds  of  porridge,  bread-and-milk,  bread  in 
any  quantity,  sugar,  preserves  in  every  form  (pp.  475,  476, 
477). 

Luncheon  (five  hours  after  Breakfast). — Of  not  more  than 
three  courses,  selected  from  the  following  list :  Meat — the 
most  digestible  kinds  (see  Chronic  Indigestion,  page  467), 
chicken,  game,  fish.  Bread  as  at  breakfast.  Spinach,  asparagus, 
seakale,  artichokes,  a  tablespoon ful  of  potato  put  through  a 
sieve ;  cooked  greens — cabbage,  broccoli,  cauliflower,  sprouts — 
very  sparingly  only,  after  improvement.  Cheese  very  sparingly. 
Half  a  tumbler  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  To  be 
avoided :  bread  in  quantity,  potato  in  quantity  and  in  mashed 
form  ;  sweets  of  all  kinds,  unless  prepared  with  saccharin ; 
all  farinaceous  puddings  and  other  dishes ;  sugar ;  alcohoUc 
beverages  of  every  kind  (pp.  474,  477). 
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Tea  (four  hours  after  Luncheon). — ^A  single  small  cup  of 
tea  or  cocoa  as  at  breakfast.  Bread  and  butter  or  biscuit  as 
at  breakfast 

Dinrter  (two  hours  after  Tea).  As  at  Luncheon ;  but  four 
oourses  allowed.  Custards  boiled  or  baked,  apples  stewed  with 
scux^harin,  other  fruits  stewed  with  sodium  bicarbonate,  cream 
^very  sparingly.  Savouries  very  carefully  ordered.  For  dessert : 
IzMinana,  almonds.  One  or  two  glasses  of  dry  natural  sherry, 
.■dalf  a  tumbler  of  water  at  the  end  of  the  meal.  To  be 
«fcvoided :  soups,  as  well  as  the  articles  forbidden  at  luncheon. 

2.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  actual  obstruction  at  the  pylorus. — 
3^eptonised  milk,  peptonised  cereal  preparations,  eggs,  meat- 
t«£is  and  -essences.     If  these  be  rejected  or  disagree,  feed  per 
tectum  (p.  476).     Selection  of  preparations  for  rectal  alimenta- 
tion :  see  Gastric  Ulcer,  page  493. 

Medicines. — Various  gastric  disinfectants:  See  Chronic 
(rastric  Indigestion,  page  469.  For  severe  pain:  A  gastric 
anodyne:  (1)  ft  Liquoris  Morphinse  Hydrochloridi  n^xx-xl. 
Aquae  Camphorse  si.  [U.S.P.  R  Morphinae  Hydrochloratis 
gr.  ^-^,  Aquae  Camphorae  3ii,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  5i]  When 
required.  (  2  )  Morphine  hypodermically. — For  attacks  of  severe 
vomiting:  Various  gastric  sedatives  (p.  478):  (1)  ft  Bisniuthi 
Subnitratis  gr.  xx.  To  be  given  at  once  in  water  or  milk. 
(2)  ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx,  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti 
n^^iii,  Tincturae  Cardamomi  Compositae  3i,  Aquae  Chloroformi  ad 
5i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx,  Acidi  Hydro- 
cyanici Diluti  m^iii,  Tincturae  Cardamomi  Compositae  3i,  Aquae 
Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae  5iii.]  At  once,  and  repeated 
every  three  hours  if  necessary.  (3)  ft  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr. 
XV,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici  nj^xx.  Aquae  Chloroformi  ad 
Si.  [U.S.P.  ft  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Spiritus  Ammonite 
Aromatici  in^xx.  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae  3iv.] 
At  once,  and  repeated  if  necessary  in  an  hour.  (4)  Antacid 
lozenges;  see  page  469.  (5)  When  associated  with  pain,  see 
above. — ^Nervo-muscular  tonics  of  the  gastric  walls  for  regular 
use  (p.  474):  (1)  ft  Liquoris  Strychninae  Hydrochloridi  m^iv, 
Acidi  Nitro-hydrochlorici  Diluti  n\^x,  Tincturae  Aurantii  l^^xxx. 
Aquae  Chloroformi  ad  §i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Strychninse  Hydro- 
chloratis gr.  ^,  Acidi  Nitro-hydrochlorici  Diluti  TTj^x,  Tine- 
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turae  Aurantii  Amari  nj^xxx,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae 
Destillatae  5iv.]  Three  times  a  day  three  hours  after  meals. 
(2)  1^  Tincturae  Nucis  Vomicae  nj^v,  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  x, 
Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici  l^^xx,  Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi 
ad  si.  Three  times  a  day  five  minutes  before  meals. — A 
Purgative  regularly,  as  required.     See  p.  468. 

Non-medicinal  Remedies. — Lavage  (p.  475),  using  recently 
boiled  water  at  90°  F.  with  either: — ^sodium  bicarbonate,  2 
to  4  per  cent;  or  boric  acid,  3  per  cent;  or  common  salt, 
1  per  cent;  or  salicylic  acid,  '5  per  cent;  or  a  very  weak 
solution  of  potassium  peimanganate.  —  Surgical  measures 
(p.  474).     Exercise  and  hygiene  in  general  (p.  475). 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
GASTRIC  ULCER 

The  principles  which  guide  us  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer 
are  thoroughly  rational.  They  are  derived  almost  entirely 
from  the  pathological  characters  of  the  disease,  and  broadly 
speaking  are  not  different  from  those  which  direct  the 
surgeon  in  healing  an  ulcer  of  the  leg.  Unfortunately  we  are 
still  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  gastric  ulcer ;  but  what  we  do 
understand  of  the  mode  of  its  origin  is  available  for  therapeutic 
application.  Second  only  in  value  to  the  pathological  indica- 
tions, especially  when  associated  with  them,  as  guides,  are  the 
therapeutic  suggestions  urgently  given  us  by  the  pain  and 
vomiting  which  characterise  the  disease  clinically,  and  by  the 
course  which  it  follows.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  there  are  few 
diseases  that  impress  more  strongly  on  the  student  and  the 
young  practitioner  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  sound 
treatment. 

^Etiological  Indications. — The  origin  of  gastric  ulcer  is 
still  obscure.  The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  the  efficient 
cause  is  the  gastric  juice,  which  acts  upon  an  area  of  the  wall 
of  the  stomach,  the  resistance  of  which  has  been  reduced  by 
some  failure  of  nutrition  ;  and  that  the  occunence  is  deter- 
mined by  certain  events  which  precipitate  or  aggravate  the  dis- 
turbance of  the  local  blood-supply  or  injure  the  gastric  mucosa. 
The  wall  of  the  stomach  possesses  natural  resistance  to  the 
action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  but  if  on  the  one  hand  the  secre- 
tion become  too  abundant  or  too  powerful,  or  if  on  the  other 
hand  the  vitality  of  an  area  of  the  mucous  membrane  be 
lowered,  and  still  more  if  the  two  circumstances  concur,  a 
31 
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process  of  self-destruction  sets  in.  About  the  part  played  by 
hypersecretion  or  hyperacidity  of  the  juice,  or  indeed  by  the 
juice  at  all,  in  originating  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  there  is  still 
much  doubt ;  and  the  subject  cannot  be  discussed  here  with 
any  profit.  It  is  also  doubtful  whether  we  can  profitably 
attempt  to  reduce  the  hyperacidity  of  the  gastric  juice  in  these 
subjects,  although  alkalis  after  meals  or  acids  before  meals 
have  theoretically  this  effect.^  On  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
clivity, predisposition  or  vulnerability  of  the  gastric  wall, 
rewards  inquiry  from  the  therapeutical  point  of  view,  as  it 
furnishes  many  suggestions  for  remedy  and  prevention ;  and 
the  disease  being  essentially  recurrent,  there  is  much  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  precautionary  measures.  This  loss  of  vital 
resistance  of  the  walls  of  the  stomach  may  sometimes  be  traced 
to  direct  injury.  Women  who  have  once  suffered  from  gastric 
ulcer  ought,  therefore  to  avoid  irritant  and  indigestible  food  of 
every  kind.  This  is  no  easy  matter.  These  subjects  are  not 
usually  dyspeptic  ;  they  have  a  disposition  to  yield  occasionally 
to  the  cravings  of  appetite ;  and  they  commonly  belong  to  a 
class  (domestic  servants)  who  have  but  little  choice.  It  would 
also  be  well  fbr  housemaids,  who  do  so  much  of  their  work  in 
the  stooping  posture,  to  avoid  the  pressure  of  corsets  which 
might  injure  the  stomach.  Greater  importance  has  been 
attached  to  interference  with  the  blood-supply  of  the  walls  of 
the  stomach  as  predisposing  to  ulcer.  The  nutrient  arteries 
may  fail  in  general  anjemia  (age,  sex,  occupation) ;  in  cachexia 
(advanced  age,  syphilis,  etc.) ;  by  way  of  embolism  or  thrombasis; 
and  by  the  occurrence  of  spasm,  retiexly  set  up,  particularly  from 
the  pelvis  and  in  relation  to  menstruation.  We  find  in  these 
considerations  abundant  reason  for  exercising  care  of  the 
stomach  in  ana^nic  young  women,  who  so  often  suffer  from 
constipation  and  uterine  disorder;  and  in  debilitated  and  senile 
subjects.  Most  important  of  all,  however,  from  the  prophy- 
lactic point  of  view  is  it  to  remember  the  low  nutrition  of 
the  cicatricial  tissue  which  represents  the  seat  of  previous 
ulceration.  Like  the  cicatrix  of  a  chronic  ulcer  of  the  skin, 
like   an   adherent   and   tliickened   appendix,  like  a  scar    on    a 

^  Is  the  craving  of  some  young  women  for  vinegar,  pickles,  oranges,  and  other 
acid  substances  a  natural  provision  for  reduction  of  liy|K»racidity  ? 
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cjardiac  valve,  the  imperfectly  organised  fibrous  tissue  of  an 
old  gastric  ulcer  falls  an  easy  prey  to  pathogenetic  influences. 
"We  find  here  part  at  least  of  the  explanation  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  disease,  and  a  principal  argument  in  favour  not  only  of 
prolonged  protection  of  the  stomach  whilst  the  general  nutrition 
of  the  tissues  is  being  improved  in  convalescence  from  the  acute 
phase  of  ulceratioQ — obviously  a  delicate  and  difficult  combina- 
tion of  objects,  which  will  occupy  our  attention  presently — but 
also  of  maintenance  of  the  general  nutrition  at  the  highest 
possible  level. 

Pathological  Indications. — The  first  indications  for  the 
treatment  of  an  active  ulcer  are  to  arrest  the  destructive  factor 
and  to  promote  but  control  the  conservative  and  constructive 
factors  of  the  disease.  It  is  an  encouraging  consideration  that 
these  ends  are  often  attained  spontaneously.  This  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  cicatrices  of  ulcers  are  occasionally  found  in  the 
stomach  'post  mortem  without  any  history  that  the  disease  had 
been  diagnosed  or  treated. 

With  respect  to  the  destructive  factor,  we  have  to  remember 
that  ulcer  of  the  stomach,  whatever  its  origin  may  be,  spreads 
in  depth  and  area  by  peptic  digestion ;  that  if  an  artery  be 
struck  in  its  course,  hafmatemesis  will  result ;  and  that  if  the 
peritoneal  coat  be  invaded,  the  process  may  be  so  rapid  that 
perforation  occurs.  Side  by  side  with  the  necrotic  change  is 
the  process  of  regeneration.  Whilst  this  tends  to  repair  the 
damaged  area,  to  thrombose  and  occlude  threatened  vessels, 
and  to  establish  protective  adhesions  of  the  peritoneal  surface 
with  neighbouring  parts,  it  leaves  a  fibrous  scar  in  the  parietes 
which  may  pucker  the  surface,  pouch  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach,  stenose  the  pyloric  orifice,  and  itself  possess  so 
little  nutritive  vitality  that  it  is  very  readily  attacked  again 
by  the  gastric  juice,  as  we  have  seen,  and  permits  re- 
currence. In  other  words  spontaneous  repair,  whilst  it 
does  occur,  sometimes  entirely  fails;  it  is  usually  slow,  and 
therefore  **  weak " ;  and  it  may  run  into  very  unfortunate 
results,  particularly  if  the  ulcer  extend  deeply  and  widely. 
From  this  we  are  bound  to  conclude  that  we  must  not  only 
arrest  the  ulcerative  process,  but  do  so  as  qxdckly  and 
soundly  as  possiUe.     We  should  thus  anticipate  both  serious 
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damage  and  the  unfortunate  results  of  entirely  spontaneous 
repair. 

The  principles  of  treatment  which  are  to  be  employed  are 
not  different  in  ulcer  of  the  stomach  from  those  at  which  we 
arrived  in  the  first  part  of  this  work  under  the  head  of 
Inflammation.  The  student  who  has  intelligently  attended  to 
the  healing  of  an  ordinary  chronic  ulcer  of  the  leg  in  the  out- 
patient room  should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  planning  the 
treatment  of  an  ulcer  of  the  stomach.  Yet  how  often  are  the 
fundamental  laws  and  rules  of  repair  which  were  learned  in 
the  former  case  ignored  in  the  latter!  The  first  and  most 
important  of  all  the  pathological  indications  is  to  secure 
immediate,  complete  and  prolonged  rest— of  the  body  as  a 
whole,  and  of  the  stomach  in  particular.  Bodily  rest  in  bed 
quiets  the  arterial  circulation,  promotes  the  return  of  venous 
blood  from  tlie  stomach,  and  diminishes  the  respiratory  move- 
ments of  the  diaphragm  and  abdomen.  The  rationale  of  gastric 
rest  will  be  presently  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  clinical 
indications,  the  symptoms  and  signs  being  the  guides  to  the 
employment  of  diet ;  but  here  we  may  say,  in  passing,  that  by 
stopping  the  acid  secretion  it  directly  interrupts  the  destructive 
factor  of  the  pathological  process.  The  second  method  at 
our  disposal  is  to  increiuse  tissue-resistance  through  the  blood, 
by  means  of  nutritious  food,  fresh  air  and  efficient  elimination. 
Here  we  meet  with  a  practical  difficulty  :  we  have  to  feed  the 
ulcer  but  rest  the  stomach,  for  we  have  just  seen  that  the 
stomach  nuist  be  relieved  of  w^ork  and  the  patient  keep  her 
bed.  We  are  compelled  to  effect  a  compromise  by  insurinj:^ 
that  the  food,  whilst  it  is  given  in  such  form  and  amount,  and 
possibly  by  such  a  channel  (the  rectum),  that  the  stomach  is 
comparatively  undisturbed,  shall  consist  of  the  most  nutritious 
materials,  such  as  milk  and  eggs ;  that  the  room  shall  \)e 
thoroui^ddy  ventilated,  and  the  bowels  rej^'ularly  moved.  When 
the  stomach  comes  to  tolerate  food,  it  is  still  to  be  given  of  a 
highly  nutritious  quality ;  and  then  small  doses  of  iron  might 
also  be  cautiously  ordered.  The  third  method  of  favouraV>ly 
intiuencing  the  ulcerative  process  is  by  promoting  healthy 
vascular  reaction  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  quicken- 
ing local  nutrition.      Warm  fomentations,  leeches  or  blisters. 
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£U3  respectively  indicated  in  different  instances,  might  be  applied 
"fco  the  epigastrium.     Bismuth  appears  to  have  a  local  efi'ect  on 
gastric  ulcer,   probably  as   a  very  mild  stimulant,  like   zinc 
oxide,  which  also  has  been  employed  in  obstinate  cases.     Silver 
Tiitrate  is  sometimes  given  in  the  form  of  a  pill ;   but  perhaps 
more  benefit  might  be  expected  from  a  solution  of  gr.  ^  to  gr.  ^ 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water,  taken  on  an  empty  stomach  by 
the  patient  whilst  lying  on  her  right  side,^  for  it  is  known  that 
fluids  hastily  swallowed  may  gravitate  quickly  to  the  pyloric 
region.^     Fourthly,  treatment  must  be  continued  strictly  for 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  complete  healing  and  insure  a 
good    cicatrix.       Twenty    days    appear   to   be   the   minimum 
period    required    to    heal    a    gastric    ulcer ;  ^    but   six   weeks 
ought   always  to  be  allowed,   even   when   the   case  is  doing 
welL      Lastly,  as   we   have  already   seen   in   connexion  with 
the  Aetiology,  the  lowly  organised  cicatrix  must  be  nourished 
and   protected  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  particularly 
against  the  causes  of  malnutrition,  that  repair  may  be  dur- 
able  and   thus   recurrence    of  the    trouble    prevented.       We 
shall   have   to   consider   this   indication    very   strictly   under 
Convalescence. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  clinical  phenomena  of  gastric 
ulcer,  particularly  pain  that  is  increased  by  movement  and 
food  and  relieved  by  rest  and  vomiting,  sickness,  tender- 
ness on  pressure,  and  loss  of  strength  and  substance,  are 
unusually  plain  and  safe  guides  to  the  activity  of  the  patho- 
logical process  on  which  they  depend ;  and  they  may  there- 
fore be  employed  with  confidence  to  furnish  symptomatic 
indications  for  treatment  in  the  correct  sense  of  the  term. 
The  interpretation  of  these  symptoms  and  signs  introduces 
us  again  to  active  destruction  in  the  form  of  ulceration, 
increased  by  bodily  unrest,  circulatory  and  respiratory  excite- 
ment, and  functional  activity  of  the  stomach.  We  are  now  in 
a  better  position  to  discuss  the  value  of  rest  and  the  import- 
ance of  regulating  it  by  pain  and  vomiting. 

Complete  bodily  rest  in  bed  for  a  period  of  several  weeks 

*  A.  H.  Smith,  Med.  News,  Phila.,  May  17th,  1890. 

'  Percy  Duncan,  Lancet ,  London,  1890,  vol.  i.  p.  798. 

*  Duncan,  loe,  cit. 
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is  plainly  indicated  in  many  cases  of  gastric  ulcer  by  the  fact 
that  pain  disappears  in  recumbency  and  returns  with  attempts 
at  movement,  until  a  sufficient  time  has  expired  to  repair  the 
ulcer,  whereupon  the  patient  rises  without  discomfort  of  any 
kind.  Rest  is  automatically  secured  by  the  pain ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  experience  it  proves  successful.  In  the  active 
phase  of  the  disease  rest  must  be  complete.  In  more  quiescent 
phases  less  extreme  measures  suffice,  such  as  resting  on  a 
couch,  walking  quietly  about  the  house,  or  even  doing  light 
work.  When  we  wish  to  know  wliether  rest  is  to  be  in- 
stituted, or  modified,  or  stopped,  or  to  what  length  and  degree 
it  is  to  be  carried,  we  have  only  to  use  the  plain  guide  to  the 
state  of  the  ulcer  which  is  at  our  service,  namely  the  presence 
or  absence  of  pain,  and  to  regulate  our  treatment  accordingly. 
For  instance,  reappearance  of  pain  when  the  patient  is  moved 
to  a  couch  must  be  unhesitatingly  followed  by  return  to  bed 
for  a  short  time,  after  which  the  experiment  would  be  repeated. 
Functional  rest  of  the  stomach  also  is  plainly  indicated 
by  the  clinical  phenomena:  by  the  definite  increase  of  pain 
which  follows  ingestion  of  food,  particularly  less  digestible 
kinds  and  forms  ;  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting  which  ensues ; 
and  by  the  relief  of  piin  which  is  then  speedily  obtained.  But 
we  have  set^i  that  at  tlie  same  time  the  urgent  indication  for 
nourishment  furnished  by  ulceration  must  not  be  overlooked. 
The  work  of  the  stomach  is  reduced  by  ordering  fluid  food  in 
small  quantities,  hut  it  will  he  given  very  frequently,  that  is  at 
short  intervals,  and  be  predigested  and  as  nutritious  as  ])0>sihle. 
The  evidences  of  success  in  feeding  are  as  obvious  as  those 
of  the  value  of  rest-  the  alxsence  of  pain  and  vomiting  with 
relation  to  food.  If  these  disappear,  the  diet  suits  the 
stomach ;  if  they  distinctly  return  or  increase  after  food,  this 
nuist  be  simplified  more  and  more ;  if  the  symptoms  still  per- 
sist, rectal  alimentation  must  be  instituted  and  the  stomach 
allowed  absolute  rest.  It  is  important  to  understand  what 
physiological  rest  means  in  the  case  of  the  stomach.  First, 
there  is  an  end  to  physical  irritation  and  distension  of  the 
gastric  walls,  including  the  ulcerated  surface,  by  food  and  its 
gaseous  proilucts.  Secondly,  the  churning  and  propulsive 
movements,   as   well    as    vomit ini]:,   wliich    involve    strain    and 
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injury  of  the  diseased  area,  are  diminished  or  arrested. 
Thirdly,  functional  rest  checks  the  acid  secretion  of  the  peptic 
glands,  which  aggravates  the  destructive  element  of  the  process, 
if  it  do  not  actually  cause  or  constitute  it.  Lastly,  physio- 
logical rest  prevents  the  sudden  periodic  hypenemia  which 
accompanies  digestion. 

The  means  of  securing  these  highly  desirable  effects  are 
ready  to  our  hand.  The  most  satisftictory  of  all  is  rectal 
feeding  with  peptonised  milk,  eggs  and  broths,  or  with  supposi- 
tories of  peptonised  meat  If  pain  or  vomiting  be  very  severe 
and  persistent,  and  especially  if  haematemesis  occur,  this  course 
must  be  followed  unhesitatingly.  Experience  shows  that 
patients  can  be  kept  on  nutrient  enemata  for  several  weeks, 
and  get  comfort,  a  sense  of  satisfaction  and  strength  from  them, 
although  as  a  rule  losing  weight.  In  milder  cases  two  ounces 
of  peptonised  milk  or  other  suitable  kind  of  fluid  nourishment 
are  usually  quite  well  borne  by  the  stomach  every  few  hours. 
The  milk  is  predigested  by  being  peptonized:  there  is  no 
digestant  preparation,  solid  or  fluid,  given  along  with  it,  which 
might  aggravate  the  disposition  of  the  gastric  juice  to  attack 
the  ulcer.  Unfortunately  several  difficulties  attend  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  rest  in  practice.  First  and  perhaps 
chiefly,  the  method  is  too  commonplace  to  gain  the  respect  of 
certain  classes  of  patients,  who  behave  like  Naaman  the  Syrian 
and  look  to  be  cured  by  some  much  more  striking  means. 
The  very  simplicity  of  it  constitutes  a  serious  drawback  to  its 
employment.  Again,  it  often  proves  irksome  to  the  patient, 
who  either  would  prefer  pain  to  enforced  "  idleness  and  star- 
vation," or  may  resent  rest  as  being  no  longer  necessary  the 
moment  pain  is  relieved.  We  have  already  seen  that  much 
of  the  value  of  rest  iu  gastric  ulcer  depends  on  its  being 
prolonged,  in  order  to  effect  something  more  than  simple 
healing  over  of  the  broken  surface,  namely,  thoroughly 
sound  repair  and  complete  cicatrization  which  will  insure  it 
against  breaking  down  again  on  slight  provocation.  Patience, 
resolution  and  perseverance  are  demanded  indeed  both  of  the 
patient  and  the  practitioner,  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  is 
often  severely  strained.  Of  the  two  measures,  rest  and  strict 
diet,  the  latter  is  to  be  first  relaxed.     When  gastric  feeding 
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is  resumed,  it  should  at  firat  be  in  addition  to  rectal  alimen- 
tation, the  bowel  being  trusted  to  whilst  the  experiment  is 
cautiously  made.  Experiments  in  feeding  should  also  precede 
experiments  in  movement,  so  that  the  patient  may  have 
taken  a  little  solid  food  and  gained  a  little  strength  before 
sitting  up. 

Palliative  treatment, — Relief  of  pain,  vomiting  and  other 
kinds  of  distress  is  best  afforded  by  regarding  them  symptom- 
atically  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  attending  to  the 
indications  which  we  have  just  discussed.  The  question 
whether  more  than  this  is  necessary  involves  a  discussion  of 
the  value  of  drugs  in  the  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer.  Naturally 
the  practitioner  is  inclined  to  give  medicine  of  some  kind ; 
the  patient  unfortunately  expects  it,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
little  confidence  in  treatment  without  it.  Now  if  the  principles 
which  we  have  reached  above  are  sound,  rest  is  the  correct 
method  of  checking  ulceration  of  the  stomach ;  and  it  is 
entirely  incorrect  to  relieve  pain  and  vomiting,  say  by  means 
of  opium,  and  permit  the  woman  to  work.  Yet  this  is  not 
infrequently  done :  patients  with  active  gastric  ulcer  come  to 
dispensaries  and  out-patient  rooms  for  medicines  which  are 
practically  gastric  anodynes  and  enal)le  them  to  do  themselves 
harm.  There  are  other  objections  to  this  system.  It  is  a 
recognised  occasion  for  development  of  the  morphine  habit; 
and  a  woman  with  a  chronic  ulcer  which  has  never  l^en 
systematically  treated  as  a  surgeon  would  treat  a  chronic  ulcer 
of  the  leg  readily  drifts  into  hysteria.  We  have  here  an 
instructive  illustration  of  one  of  the  evils  of  taking  pain  or 
other  clinical  phenomenon  as  a  therapeutic  guide  without 
interpretation  of  its  significance. 

In  spite  of  all  these  considerations,  however,  chronic  cases 
are  undoubtedly  met  with  in  which  the  patient's  circumstances 
and  other  conditions  necessitate  an  appeal  to  other  measures 
than  rest  and  diet,  or  to  dru^s  along  with  these  in  a  modified 
form.  In  this  event  it  will  be  well  to  study  the  patient's 
temperament,  which  often  proves  to  be  neurotic.  Bismuth 
has  been  already  referred  to  under  pathological  indications. 
Diluted  prussic  acid  is  a  pure  gastric  sedative,  to  which  no 
exception  could  be  taken.      Alkalis  suit  other  cases,  particularly 
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if  there  be  associated  catarrh  ;  lime  water  may  be  given  with 
milk.  External  applications,  including  blisters  and  leeches, 
liave  been  variously  regarded  by  different  authorities.^  Other 
xneasures  will  suggest  themselves,  particularly  for  the  arrest 
of  sickness,  including  ice  externally  or  internally,  tincture  of 
iodine  in  water,*  and  phenol ;  and  a  more  varied  diet. 

Complications. — The  two  complications  of  gastric  ulcer 
calling  for  serious  consideration  are  perforation  and  haema- 
temesis.  Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  referred  to  under  Acute 
Peritonitis.      It  demands  immediate  laparotomy. 

Hoematemesis. — This  alarming  complication  might  be  more 
often  prevented  if  the  mode  of  its  occurrence  were  considered 
with  greater  care.  The  bleeding  of  course  proceeds  from  an 
artery  that  is  laid  bare  by  the  ulcer  in  its  progress  through 
the  gastric  walls ;  but  there  is  clear  evidence  that  the  actual 
event  is  not  erosion  of  the  vessel  from  without,  but  rupture 
from  within  under  the  influence  of  the  blood  pressure.  This 
distinction  might  appear  to  be  a  useless  refinement,  but  on  the 
contrary  is  of  vital  importance  practically  as  an  indication  of 
the  means  of  prevention.  Haematemesis  in  gastric  ulcer  occurs, 
with  few  exceptions,  at  the  menstrual  period,  when  blood 
pressure  is  known  to  be  high,  and  in  the  midst  of  work  which 
involves  stooping  and  holding  the  breath  or  actual  exertion. 
It  ought  therefore  to  be  a  cardinal  point  in  the  management  of 
gastric  ulcer  to  forbid  work  of  every  kind  during  menstruation, 
at  any  rate  if  there  be  evidences  of  activity  of  the  disease, 
and  for  several  months  after  the  woman's  recovery  from  the 
acute  phase  of  the  disease. 

The  remedial  treatment  of  haematemesis  in  gastric  ulcer 
illustrates  the  principles  which  we  reached  in  our  study  of 
haemorrhage  in  the  first  part  of  this  work.  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  to  close  the  broken  and  bleeding  point  by  pressure. 
We  must  trust  mainly  to  the  reduction  of  the  blood  pressure, 
and  in  small  measure  to  astringent  and  constringent  drugs. 
Best  is  the  most  powerful  means  to  employ.     It  is  indeed 

^  Fagge  objects  to  blisters,  '*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  3rd  edit. 
1891,  vol.  ii.  p.  188.  Wilson  Fox  advises  leeches,  "  Diseases  of  the  Stomach/* 
1872,  p.  180. 

«  F.  Taylor,  op.  eit.  p.  644. 
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already  secured  by  faintness  or  actual  syncope.  The  patient 
is  probably  found  unconscious  and  motionless  on  the  floor, 
with  scarcely  perceptible  pulsa  The  danger  is  extreme  in 
itself,  but  it  is  often  increased  by  injudicious  management. 
The  first  thought  of  a  patient's  friends  under  the  alarming 

circumstances  is  to  carry  her  upstairs  to  bed  and  undress  her ;         

the  second  to  give  her  nourishment.     Syncope,  possibly  fatal,  _   _^ 

is  the  likely  result ;  if  not  this,  fresh  haemorrhage  from  the 
stomcu^h.      It  need  hardly  be  said  that  if  the  first  principles  of 
dealing  with  haemorrhage  are  to  be  respected,  the  patient  must 
be  treated  where  she  is  found  and  as  she  is  found,  and  ought 
to    remain    there    perfectly   undisturbed    until,  after    several 
hours,  arrangements  are  made  to  have  her  lifted  on  a  stretchei 
to  a  more  convenient  place.     Complete   bodily   rest   is   thus 
obtained,  and  is  maintained  by  a  sensible  friend  or  nurse  beinf 
given  charge  of  the  patient   and   attending  to  the   nnliiiiir^'  1  ^^ 
duties  of  the  sick-room.     Physiological   rest   of  the  stomaclx^c-i 
is   rigidly   enforced   according   to  the  principles  already   laic? 
down,  and  by  the  same  means,  nutrient  enemata  being  com- 
menced after  some  hours,  and  only  an  occasional  teaspoon- 
ful  of  hot  water  or  a  small  piece  of  ice  given  by  the  mouth, 
or  normal  saline  solution   'per  rejctnm,  to  relieve  the  intense 
thirst.^     Physical,  physiological  and  mental  rest  are  secured 
together  by  giving  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine. 

Haematemesis  is  sometimes  so  profuse  that  the  condition 
of  the  patient  is  desperate,  or  she  dies  verj^  quickly.  A 
case  of  this  gravity  demands  an  effort  to  restore  the  heart  by 
means  of  injections  of  brandy  or  ether  into  the  rectum  ;  hut 
we  may  find  on  making  the  attempt  that  the  haemorrhage  has 
already  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  intestine,  which  must  be 
full  of  blood.  Hypodermics  of  strychnine  or  ether  ought  to 
be  given,  and  transfusion  might  be  attempted. 

If  the  measures  employed  have  been  successful  in  averting 
death  and  preventing  fresh  hremorrhage,  they  ought  to  be 
continued  for  several  days,  the  severity  of  them  being  very 
cautiously  relaxed.       The   patient   must   be   kept  at  absolute 

^  Very  rarely  indeed  enemata  have  to  be  discontinued  on  account  of  alarm- 
ing faintness  induced  by  every  attempt  in  this  direction.  The  patient  must 
then  be  fed  by  the  moulli,  exercising  extreme  care. 
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xest,  mentally  and  bodily,  and  fed  by  the  bowel  Morphine 
or  opium  may  now  be  given  in  the  nutrient  enemata ;  but  il' 
Heeding  return,  a  hypodermic  injection  should  be  immediately 
administered,  combined  with  solution  of  strychnine  hydro- 
chloride. Repeated  recurrence  would  naturally  suggest  other 
lines  of  treatment ;  and  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that 
hsemostaties  of  a  specific  or  direct  kind  ought  to  be  employed 
— ergotin  with  the  syringe,  tannic  acid  by  the  mouth,  or 
lead  acetate.  It  is  as  difficult  here  as  it  is  in  other  forms  of 
haemorrhage  to  say  how  far  these  drugs  deserve  the  credit  of 
having  arrested  the  bleeding.  The  broken  vessel  being  an 
artery,  and  the  blood  pressure  already  precariously  low  there 
is  a  plain  indication  not  to  purge  the  patient,  and  movement 
of  the  bowels  would  be  calculated  to  disturb  the  clot  on  which 
repair  depends.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  the  general 
management  of  the  c-ase  is  that  which  we  have  already  seen  to 
be  proper  for  active  gastric  ulceration. 

There  are  but  few  women  with  gastric  ulcer  who  are  free 
from  headache  and  constipation.  These  troubles  sometimes  may 
be  relieved  together  by  the  daily  use  of  saline  purgatives  in  hot 
water,  occasionally  preceded  by  calomel.  During  rectal  feeding 
the  bowels  usually  "  manage  themselves."  I>ater  on,  when  the 
patient  is  up  and  about  again  and  taking  solid  food,  iron  may 
be  added  to  the  morning  saline  with  good  effect  and  also  as  a 
hsematinic. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — Most  of  the  therapeutic 
lessons  which  are  to  be  learned  by  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  course  of  active  gastric  ulcer  have  been  already  con- 
sidered, particularly  in  connexion  with  the  proper  fulfilment 
of  the  principle  of  rest.  One  or  two  other  points  require 
notice. 

During  convalescence  from  the  acute  phase  the  pallid  face, 
sunken  eyes,  debility,  wasting  and  history  of  comparative 
starvation  suggest  ha?matinics ;  and  healing  is  calculated  to 
be  expedited  by  the  same  means.  But  great  caution  must 
be  exercised  in  this  attempt.  Only  a  little  iron  in  a  bland 
form  is  to  be  prescribed  at  first ;  and  it  is  to  be  stopped 
if  the  smallest  symptom  of  gastric  irritation  occur.  The 
causal  relation   of   vienstriuxtian   to   this  disease  is   generally 
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recognised,  although  it  may  be  difficult  to  formulate ;  at  least 
there  can  be  no  question  but  that  hsematemesis  very  frequently 
coincides  with  the  menstrual  period.  We  have  therefore  to 
take  special  care  of  our  patient  at  the  approach  of  the  next 
catamenia.  If  she  have  reached  the  stage  of  sitting  up,  she 
must  return  to  bed  for  a  few  days. 

Before  the  patient  finally  leaves  the  practitioner's  hands,  a 
few  plain  words  of  counsel  and  warning  for  the  future  should 
be  addressed  to  her.  Bearing  in  mind  the  classical  paradox 
of  Niemeyer  that  "  chronic  gastric  ulcer  is  an  acute  disease,"  ^ 
we  first  try  to  impress  upon  her  the  conviction  that  her 
trouble  will  return  unless  she  exercise  scrupulous  care  to 
prevent  it,  and  that  it  will  return  in  an  active  form.  The 
success  of  the  simple  method  of  rest  and  dieting  in  the  attack 
through  which  she  has  just  passed  must  next  be  brought 
clearly  before  her  mind ;  and  she  may  then  be  able  to 
appreciate  and  remember  the  advice  which  follows :  that  she 
must  observe  the  same  rules  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
namely,  to  employ  gastric  pain  as  a  simple  and  infallible  guide 
to  her  management  of  herself  in  respect  of  work  and  diet, 
indeed  as  a  danger-signal.  Definite  reference  will  also  have 
to  be  made  to  future  menstrual  periods,  when  she  is  to 
remain  as  quiet  as  possible  whether  there  be  gastric  pain  or 
no,  and  on  no  account  to  exert  herself  by  lifting  or  movincj 
heavy  articles,  nor  to  work  in  stooping,  bent  or  other  awkward 
postures.  Unhappily  most  of  the  subjects  of  this  disease  are 
young  women  who  have  to  work  for  tlieir  living  and  either  eat 
ordinary  diet  or  go  without.  If  they  did  not  follow  tlie  latter 
alternative  and  comparatively  starve  themselves,  as  they  often 
do  from  fear  of  pain  and  in  spite  of  hunger,  gastric  ulcer 
would  l)e  a  more  serious  disease  in  its  results  even  than  it  is 
at  present.  Unfortunately  they  cannot  afford  to  abstixin  from 
work  in  a  similar  way ;  but  well-to-do  women  with  this 
complaint  might  at  least  avoid  exertion  in  the  form  of  dancing, 
hunting  and  other  active  anmsements,  and  be  careful  to  dress 
in  such  a  fashion  as  would  save  the  stomach  from  injurious 
pressure. 

^  Niemeyer  *' Practice  of  Mcilicine,"  IHOP,  vol.  i.,  ]».  504. 
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Outline  of  Phactice. 


I.  Commencement  of  the  Case. — General  Mamujement, — 
Best  in  bed,  in  room,  or  indoors,  according  to  the  presence  and 
severity  of  epigastric  pain.  Whatever  in  the  way  of  move- 
ment increases  or  induces  pain  is  wrong  and  must  not  be 
repeated  (p.  486).  No  patient  genuinely  requiring  treatment 
is  to  be  allowed  to  work ;  nor  to  visit  the  doctor.  Diet, — 
Fluids  only  (p.  486),  in  small  frequent  quantities — 2  fluid 
ounces  every  hour.  Two  feeds  of  peptonised  milk  to  one  of 
beef  tea.  If  pain  continue,  1  fl.  oz.  feeds  of  the  same 
every  half  hour.  If  pain  still  continue,  feed  per  rectum 
only,  every  four  hours  day  and  night  (p.  487).  NiUrient 
enemata:  (1)  Peptonised  milk  4  fl.  oz.,  half  a  yolk  of  egg; 
(2)  Peptonised  beef  tea  4  fl.  oz.,  half  a  yolk  of  egg;  (3) 
Solution  of  Ferric  Chloride  10  minims  combined  with  either 
(1)  or  (2).  Given  alternately.  Nutrient  suppositories  of 
peptonised  beef.  The  rectum  washed  out  at  commencement, 
and  each  morning,  with  1-2  pints  of  warm  boric  acid  (4  per 
cent)  lotion. — Thirst  relieved  with  sips  of  quite  hot  water ;  by 
moistening  mouth  and  lips  with  acidulated  barley  water;  or 
(better)  by  a  warm  rectal  injection  of  1  teaspoonful  of  common 
salt  in  a  pint  of  water.  Stimulants,  if  urgently  indicated,  to 
consist  of  1  to  4  fl.  drachms  of  brandy  given  in  each  enema. 

Medicines, — None  as  a  rule  (p.  488).  Distress  to  be  borne 
for  a  few  hours,  when  effects  of  rest  and  proper  feeding  will 
begin  to  be  appreciated. — For  persistent  pain  or  sickness: 
T^,  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx,  Pulveris  Tragacanthae  Compositi 
gr.  v,  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti  TTj^iii,  Aquae  ad  51.  [U.S.P. 
R  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti  TTj^iii,  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr. 
XX,  Pulveris  Tragacanthfe  gr.  i,  Pulveris  Acacia?  gr.  i,  Pulveris 
Amyli  gr.  i,  Sacchari  gr.  iii,  Aquae  ad  gi.]  Every  four 
hours. — For  severe  constipation  (p.  491):  R  Hydrai^yri 
Subchloridi  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrar- 
gyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.]  At  once;  to  be 
followed  in  six  hours  with  a  saline  purgative  in  small  bulk. 
The  saline  to  be  repeated  every  other  morning,  the  calomel 
once   a  week   only    if   required.      Local   measiires. — Leeches^ 
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blisters,  or  fomentations  to  the  epigastrium,  or  anodynes  on 
spongio-piline  (p.  489). 

II.  Progress  of  the  Case. — For  at  least  seven  days,  this 
system  strictly  followed. — If  pain  and  sickness  have  ceased, 
expedite  healing  by  internal  medication  (p.  485):  (1)  ft  Bis- 
muthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx.  In  a  little  water  or  milk  every  four 
hours.  (2)  ft  Argenti  Nitratis  gr.  ^,  Aquae  Destillatae  5i 
On  an  empty  stomach,  once  a  day ;  the  patient  lying  on  the 
right  sida      In  Hoematemesis, — See  p.  489. 

On  the  14/A  day,  pain  and  sickness  being  controlled, 
advance  the  diet  (p.  487):  Ordinary  milk,  milk  and  sac- 
charated  lime  water,  or  milk  thickened  with  arrowroot  or 
bread  or  biscuit  crumb,  to  be  substituted  for  peptonised  milk ; 
and  the  size  of  each  feed  increased  from  a  half  to  1  fl.  oz.;  from 
1  fl.  oz.  to  2,  and  so  on.  If  rectal  feeding  hitherto,  this  to  be 
continued  whilst  half  oz.,  1  oz.,  etc.,  feeds  of  peptonised  milk 
are  given  and  effect  noted  (p.  488).  Should  pain  return, 
resume  rectal  feeding  only.  If  no  pain,  advance  feeding  by 
mouth  as  suggested,  and  gradually  reduce  number  of  enemata 
or  suppositories.     In  Perforaiion, — See  p.  543. 

On  the  2lst  day — all  going  well  and  patient  taking  semi- 
solid food — let  her  sit  up  in  bed,  with  warm  covering  to 
shoulders,  for  a  few  minutes.  If  no  pain,  increase  period  of 
movement  daily.  By  this  time,  bread  and  butter,  sweetbread, 
eg^^s,  milk  puddings  and  boiled  fish  may  be  tried;  later  still, 
chicken  and  tender  lean  mutton.  In  a  few  days,  all  going 
well,  lift  her  on  to  a  couch  for  half  an  hour.  If  pain  come 
on,  return  her  to  bed  at  once,  and  avoid  further  experiments 
for  a  few  days. — If  no  pain  from  sitting  up,  increase  duration 
of  it ;  and  presently  let  patient  stand  ;  and  then  gradually 
walk.  Pain  to  be  signal  for  return  to  bed  (p.  486). — At 
menstrual  period  patient  to  be  kept  strictly  to  l>ed  for 
several  days,  however  well  (p.  492).  Medicine.^.  —  Mild 
ha^matinic  to  be  given  very  cautiously  from  the  date  of 
successful  sitting  up  (p.  491):  ft  Ferri  et  Ammonii  Citratis 
gr.  V,  Glycerini  Tlj^xx,  Aquie  ad  si.  Three  times  a  day 
immediately  after  meals. 

III.  Directions  for  conralcscence  and  for  preventing  return 
of  ulceration,  see  pp.  482,  489,  492. 
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IV.  In  obstinate  chronic  cases  (p.  488).     Occupation  or 
uvork  of  an  easy  kind,  short  of  producing  pain.     l>iet, — Com- 
paratively  small   light   meals,   at   short   intervals.      Example 
of  a  dietary : — 7  A.M.   Sip  a  cup  of  hot  water  with  or  with- 
out   Carlsbad   salts.      8    A.M.    Yolk   of  a   poached   egg;    stale 
l)read    and    butter;    cup    of   milk    and    Bermuda   arrowroot. 
11  A.M.  Cup  of  peptonised  food.      1  P.M.  Boiled  mutton,  chop, 
or  boiled  chicken;  spinach;    stale  bread.     4.30   p.m.  Cup  of 
peptonised  food ;  bread  and  butter.      7  P.M.  Yolk  of  a  poached 
egg ;  bread  and  butter ;  cup  of  milk  and  arrowroot.      1 0  p.m. 
Cup  of  water. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 
ENTERIC  CATARRH— DIARRHCEA. 

A  STUDY  of  enteric  catarrh  serves  to  impress  on  our  minds 
several  important  considerations  which  bear  upon  general 
therapeutics.  The  relations  of  the  different  causes  to  the  disease 
are  usually  direct  and  readily  appreciated,  and  the  value  of 
attention  to  aetiological  indications  is  correspondingly  intel- 
ligible. One  of  nature's  elementary  methods  of  resistance, 
removal  of  the  irritant  material,  is  seen  actively  at  work,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  necessity  to  control  it  is  strikingly  ex- 
emplified. Two  of  the  most  familiar  means  of  treatment,  rest 
and  regulation  of  diet,  are  employed  in  this  disease  with  the 
happiest  results.  A  study  of  acute  enteritis  as  a  whole  also 
teaches  us  not  to  confine  our  attention  in  therapeutics  to 
prominent  phenomena  only,  such  as  diarrha?a,  nor  to  be 
satisfied  w4th  attributing  remote  effects  of  disease  entirely  to 
the  local  disturbances  however  severe.  Toxaemia  plays  a 
leading  part  in  some  of  the  worst  cases  of  enteritis  ;  and  the 
importance  of  the  primary  indication  to  sustain  life  or  avert 
threatening  death  could  hardly  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a 
study  of  this  disease. 

.ETroLOGiCAL  Indications. — Preventive  Treatment. — The 
causes  of  enteric  catarrh  concern  the  practitioner  in  so  many 
ways — in  respect  of  the  dietetics  of  health  and  disease,  the 
uses  of  medicines,  and  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  affec- 
tions other  than  those  of  the  alimentary  canal — that  the 
prevention  of  it  claims  a  brief  notice  from  us.  as  well  as  its 
remedial  treatment.  Most  of  the  causes  of  diarrhoea  are 
now  familiar  even  to  the  laity,  although  the  intimate  nature 
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and  mode  of  action  of  each  of  them  may  not  be  perfectly 
understood  by  ourselves.  Recent  advances  in  bacteriology, 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  processes  and  products  of 
Fermentation  and  decomposition,  have  added  greatly  to  our 
k  nowledge  of  this  subject.  Enteric  catarrh  is  obviously  to  be 
prevented  by  avoiding,  removing  or  destroying  the  causes  of 
\X  before  they  have  come  in  contact  with  the  body.  This 
will  be  done  mainly  by  attention  to  food  and  other  ingesta. 
Tood  must  be,  first  of  all,  food  that  is  fit  for  food — which  in 
tihe  case  of  hand-fed  children  and  the  poor  it  very  often  is  not 

and  in  good  condition,   particularly  meat,  milk,  vegetables, 

Ihiit,  preserved  provisions,  and  fermented  beverages.  The 
dangers  of  simple  excess,  of  imperfect  cooking  and  of  gastric 
indigestion  as  causes  of  enteritis  need  hardly  be  mentioned. 
Special  care  heis  to  be  exercised  in  hot  weather  and  in  warm 
climates,  which  favour  the  activity  of  micro-organisms  and  are 
thus  exciting  causes  of  diarrhoea.  Some  persons  are  predisposed 
to  the  disease  by  delicacy  of  the  intestinal  structures,  namely, 
infants,  children,  the  subjects  of  organic  affections  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  and  certain  individuals  who  recognise  their 
liability  to  looseness  of  the  bowels  on  slight  provocation. 
All  these  will  require  special  protection.  With  respect  to 
poisons,  the  practitioner  must  not  forget  that  in  addition  to 
actual  purgatives,  given  deliberately  as  such,  some  of  our  most 
useful  drugs  have  to  be  prescribed  with  care  because  of  their 
irritant  action  on  the  intestine.  Digitalis,  squill,  ammonium 
carbonate  and  arsenic  are  instances  in  point. 

Remedial  Treatment. — When  the  cause  has  entered  the  body 
and  acute  enteritis  has  already  begun,  the  first  indication  is  to 
remove  the  offending  agent.  The  simplest  way  to  do  this 
is  to  permit  the  diarrhoea  to  continue,  care  Ijeing  taken  to 
control  it  if  the  number  of  motions  or  the  severity  of 
constitutional  disturbance  exceed  certain  limits.  An  even 
more  successful  method  of  treatment,  and  one  frequently 
followed  in  simple  cases,  is  to  encourage  or  increase  the 
intestinal  discharges  with  purgatives.  The  irritant  has  to  be 
evacuated  before  other  important  indications  can  be  fulfilled  ; 
and  at  the  cost  of  temporary  aggravation  of  the  condition, 
we  purge  the  patient,  being  careful  to  select  such  remedies 
32 
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as  are  first  mildly  purgative  and  afterwards  astriugeut  or 
sedative  in  their  action.  Three  familiar  drugs  fulfil  these 
conditions, — castor  oil,  rhubarb  and  mercury.  Castor  oil  is 
particularly  indicated  in  the  intestinal  catarrh  of  children 
produced  by  eating  unripe  fruit.  It  acts  speedily  and  very 
gently,  and  its  subsequent  effects  are  neither  continued  relaxa- 
tion nor  depression,  but  the  opposite.  Rhubarb  is  prescribed 
under  similar  cases  in  the  form  of  Gregory's  powder ;  and,  in 
combination  with  soda,  ginger  and  a  trace  of  grey  powder,  is  given 
very  extensively  to  infants  with  gastro- enteric  trouble  due 
to  improper  feeding.  Calomel  is  especially  valuable  when  tlie 
stomach  is  irritable.  An  interesting  use  of  mercurials  for 
diarrhoea  may  be  studied  in  connexion  with  gout.  Gouty 
subjects  are  sometimes  stricken  with  a  severe,  depressing  and 
protracted  kind  of  diarrhcea  for  which  every  astringent  is 
given  in  vain,  and  every  other  means  employed  without  effect, 
until  the  cause  has  been  discovered.  A  few  small  dases  of 
calomel,  along  with  rest  and  suitable  diet,  quickly  answer. 
Blue  pill  is  another  excellent  medicine  under  these  circum- 
stances, or  a  pill  containing  grey  powder ;  or  in  less  urgent 
cases  Plununer's  pill  taken  every  second  night  until  six  have 
be(Mi  used.  A  mild  mercurial  purijje  is  also  invaluable  in  the 
treatment  of  irritability  of  the  bowels  and  loss  of  appetite  so 
freciuently  met  with  in  protracted  cases  of  disease,  such  as 
]>ulni()nary  phthisis,  and  really  due  to  over-feeding.  Xo  doul>t 
these  drugs  are  more  than  purgative  in  action  :  they  are  also 
disinfectant,  as  we  shall  presently  see ;  but  they  serve  to 
illustrate  the  radical  method  of  removal  of  the  cause.  On 
the  same  j)rincij)le  we  treat  the  Huxes  from  the  VM)wels 
which  occur  in  the  mechanical  congestion  of  cardiac  failure  in 
valvular  disejise,  em])hysenia  and  chronic  nephritis.  The  flow 
of  water  into  the  bowel  is  not  to  be  checked  as  long  as  tlie 
caus(*  of  it  remains.  Indeed  the  praetitionc^r  learns  to  encourage 
a  tlux  thtit  is  the  natural  counterpart  of  the  method  of  hy<lm- 
U(><xue  purgation  which  he  employs  f(>r  ascites  and  anasarcju 
He  therefore  me(3ts  it  with  a  rt'^ular  morning  dose  of  comjxmnd 
jalap  powdt^r  or  with  a  mercurial.  There  are  other  classes  of 
diarrho'a  in  which  the  cause  must  be  directly  removed 
before  success  can   be   obtained.      Of  these   one   of   the   most 
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"nstructive  to  the  young  practitioner  is  the  profuse  and 
;>os8ibly  prostrating  flow  of  liquid  fceces  which  occasionally  sets 
>ii  in  fsecal  accumulation.  After  trying  in  vain  for  several 
3ays  to  arrest  diarrhoea  of  this  character  in  an  old  man  by 
cneans  of  all  the  astringents  at  his  command,  including  opium, 
tie  discovers  on  passing  his  finger  into  the  rectum  a  malignant 
stricture  and  beyond  it  a  collection  of  scybala  and  fcecal 
xnud;  and  a  few  well -planned  purgative  enemata,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  natural  provision  which  has  been  aflfording  partial 
relief,  give  a  satisfactory  result. 

But  it  is  not  always  possible  or  advisable  to  remove  the 
cause  of  enteric  catarrh.  Purgation  is  disagreeable  ;  sometimes 
it  is  dangerous ;  and  we  shall  presently  find  that  rest  of  the 
bowel  is  indicated,  if  rest  can  be  given  whilst  the  source  of 
unrest  remains  within  it.  This  end  is  secured  by  destroying  the 
cause  in  aitu.  The  simplest  means  that  possess  this  action  are 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  including  soda,  chalk,  lime-water, 
magnesia,  which  (tesides  their  respective  specific  actions)  appear 
to  neutralize  the  irritant  acids  generated  in  the  decomposition 
of  food,  and  possibly  prove  inimical  to  certain  micro-organisms. 
These  drugs  are  extensively  and  successfully  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  diarrhoea  at  all  ages.  Disinfectants  are  still  more 
powerful  means  of  treating  enteritis  by  destroying  its  cause 
locally.  We  have  seen  that  the  effect  of  mercurials  is  partly 
to  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  Perchloride  of  mercury  in 
solution  and  the  other  preparations  already  mentioned  may 
all  be  employed  in  different  cases.  Thymol,  turpentine  and 
the  many  other  essential  aromatic  oils,  camphor,  naphthol, 
phenol  and  creosote,  salicyl  compounds  (particularly  salol), 
solutions  of  chlorine  and  others  have  been  extensively  used 
within  the  last  few  years. 

Even  when  the  cause  of  diarrhoea  is  remote  from  the  bowel 
and  independent  of  the  ingesta,  it  must  still  be  dealt  with 
directly,  if  possible.  In  connexion  with  Graves's  disease,  or 
with  passing  anxiety,  it  may  be  of  nervous  origin  and  yield  to 
measures  directed  to  the  brain,  including  "  moral "  treatment 
and  bromides.  We  have  already  refen^ed  to  renal  and  cardiac 
disease.  The  liver  is  often  the  seat  of  the  primary  cause  of 
enteritis,  whether  it  be  actually  diseased  as  in  ciixhosis  or  only 
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disordered.     No  doubt  a  third  way  in  which  mercurials  are  so 
useful  in  diarrhoea  is  by  their  action  on  the  biliary  functions. 

Pathological  Indications. — In  the  treatment  of  diarrhoea 
the  leading  indications  derived  from  a  study  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  catarrh  have  to  be  closely  followed.  The  first  of 
these  is  to  deal  with  the  destructive  factor  of  the  morbid 
process.  This  is  done  mainly  by  attending  to  the  cause  itself, 
as  described  in  the  preceding  pages ;  partly  by  fulfilling  the 
next  indication.  Our  second  object  is  to  promote  the  con- 
servative factors  of  the  morbid  process,  particularly  repair  r: 
those  factors  by  which,  after  all,  many  cases  of  this  disease 
speedily  recover  under  domestic  treatment  and  nothing  more^ 
The  most  important  measure  to  promote  this  object  is  rest  ; 
rest  of  the  body  as  a  whole,  and  physiological  rest  of  the 
bowels.  Bodily  rest  in  bed  is  curiously  neglected  in  the 
treatment  of  even  severe  attacks  of  diarrhoea.  It  is  often 
the  key  to  the  problem  of  recovery.  Warmth  is  aflforded  by 
the  same  means.  Physiological  rest  of  the  bowel  is  secured 
by  their  evacuation  and  attention  to  the  food — with  respect  to 
kind,  form,  quantity  and  temperature,  as  we  shall  presently 
see.  If  these  measures  fail  and  the  inflammatory  process 
continue  to  be  attended  with  restless  peristaltic  movements, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  more  powerful  medicinal  sedatives. 
Opium  or  morphine,  in  one  or  other  of  their  many  pliarnia- 
ceutical  preparations,  will  usually  be  selected.  Opium  \\ith 
chalk,  with  kino,  and  with  lead  belong  to  difterent  types  of 
combinations  which  may  l)e  given  by  the  mouth  ;  an  enema 
containinj:^  tincture  of  opium,  or  the  compound  lead  supposi- 
tory, by  the  rectum.  In  conditions  of  great  irritability  of 
stomach  and  bowel  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine  may 
be  necessary.^ 

The  third  pathological  indication  is  to  control  the  circulatory 
reaction  and  circulatory  disturbance  generally  which  form  an 
element  of  the  catarrhal  process.  As  we  saw  in  connexion 
with  the  jfctiology  of  the  disease,  we  permit  a  certain  amount 
of  watery  flux  (exudation)  from  the  vessels,  or  even  encourage 
and  increase  it.  I'art  of  the  benefit  of  purgation  at  the 
commencement  of  diarrha^a  may  probably  be  thus  accountetl 

^   K.  M.k1»'0(],  Art.  "Cholera,"  Allbiitt's  "  System  of  Medicine,*' vol.  i.  p.  912. 
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for:  it  drains  the  engorged  vessels  of  the  mucosa.  Warm 
applications  to  the  abdomen,  in  the  form  of  light  poultices  or 
a  flannel  roller,  unquestionably  are  useful  in  some  kinds  of 
diarrhoea.  Bismuth  oxynitrate,  freely  given,  appears  to  act 
as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  inflamed  surface  here  as  elsewhere. 
Zinc  oxide  is  ordered  for  children.  But  when  the  acute 
phase  of  the  inflammatory  process  reaches  its  height,  and  the 
drain  of  fluid  is  excessive,  vascular  astringents  or  constringents 
may  have  to  be  given.  The  most  powerful  of  these  is  lead  as 
the  acetate,  dissolved  in  water  with  the  aid  of  diluted  acetic 
acid,  and  usually  combined  with  morphine  acetate  to  fulfil 
other  indications.  This  combination  is  rarely  employed  except 
in  cases  otherwise  urgent,  for  example  in  typhoid  fever  with 
or  without  haemorrhaga  Alum,  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
alum  combined  with  sulphuric  acid  and  a  variable  amount  of 
magnesium  sulphate  are  other  means  of  securing  the  same 
object  In  addition  to  these,  we  possess  the  large  group  of 
v^etable  constringents  with  tannic  acid  as  their  chief  basis 
such  as  catechu,  kino,  rhatany,  logwood  and  the  rest,  in  many 
forms,  with  and  without  opium.  These  vegetable  constringents 
would  appear  to  exert  a  beneficial  effect  also  on  the  glandular 
and  other  tissues  of  the  intestinal  walls. 

The  fourth  pathological  indication  is  to  promote  removal 
of  the  morbid  products.  We  find  here  a  third  and  chief  reason 
for  permitting  a  moderate  amount  of  diarrhoea  to  continue, 
that  is,  another  reason  against  the  not  uncommon  practice  of 
at  once  locking  up  the  bowels  in  diarrhoea.  The  dejections 
drain  the  inflamed  parts,  and  clear  the  bowels  not  only  of 
the  cause  but  of  the  products  associated  with  the  catarrhal 
process,  which  are  undoubtedly  morbific  both  locally  and  if 
absorbed  into  the  blood.  It  will  be  gathered  from  this 
discussion  that  there  is,  or  appears  to  be,  a  clashing  of 
indications  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  catarrh.  The 
bowels  have  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  set  at  rest  and 
drained  by  their  own  peristaltic  movements.  We  cannot 
ordinarily  drain  them  by  means  of  a  tube  as  we  drain  an 
abscess  in  a  limb  resting  in  splints,  but  this  severe  measure  is 
now  employed  in  desperate  cases  of  intestinal  accumulation  and 
tension  associated  with  peritonitis.     We  have  to  settle  this 
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a  real  practical  difficulty,  by  allowing  a  certaiii  number  of 
motions  and  no  more ;  and  by  exercising  our  best  judgment 
in  each  individual  case  after  a  careful  estimate  of  the  pulse, 
temperature,  bodily  strength,  and  aspect,  as  well  as  of  the 
urgency  of  any  disease  with  which  the  diarrhoea  may  be 
associated,  such  as  nephritis,  phthisis  or  typhoid  fever.  The 
practitioner  must  not  be  influenced  too  much  by  theoretical 
considerations  or  fail  to  take  early  and  full  advantage  of 
the  invaluable  effect  of  opium  in  enteritis. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  most  striking  symptom  of 
enteric  catarrh  is  diarrhoea  —  so  striking  indeed  that  the 
disease  is  commonly  known  by  this  name,  and  the  whole 
attention  of  the  patient,  possibly  of  the  practitioner  also,  may 
be  devoted  to  its  arrest.  Frequency  and  liquidity  of  stools  are 
no  doubt  valuable  guides  to  treatment ;  but  of  equal  import- 
ance, although  less  appreciated  and  employed  as  indications, 
are  their  other  characters :  the  presence  of  recognisable 
particles  of  food,  of  mucus,  of  blood ;  the  reaction,  the  colour, 
the  odour  and  appearances  suggestive  of  fermentation ;  also  the 
passage  of  flatus.  There  is  not  one  of  these  characters  that 
may  not  be  turned  to  account  by  the  careful  practitioner  in 
planning  treatment,  for  instance  in  the  intestinal  catarrh  of 
hand-fed  infants.  The  ^etiological  and  pathological  conditions 
on  which  each  of  them  depends  will  then  call  for  attention  as 
already  discussed.  The  physical  signs  are  of  scarcely  less 
value,  particularly  in  children. 

In  addition  to  these  local  phenomena  certain  disorders  of 
other  parts,  attended  with  distress  and  debility,  call  for  direct 
relief.  Prostration  sometimes  develops  rapidly,  with  fall  of 
body-temperature  and  a  pinched  cold  appearance.  These  are 
the  immediate  results  of  loss  of  serous  fluids,  of  the  absorption 
of  poisons  instead  of  nutritive  material  from  the  bowel  into 
the  blood,  and  of  the  toxic  action  of  these  upon  the  system, 
particularly  the  circulation  and  the  nervo-muscular  structures. 
In  addition  to  the  indications  for  arresting  the  local  disease  in 
whicli  they  originate,  these  symptoms  call  urgently  for  bodily 
rest,  warmth  and  the  exhibition  of  restoratives  in  the  form  of 
nutritious  food,  water  and  stimidants.  This  brings  us  to  the 
subject  of  diet  in  diarrlura. 
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Diet  is  very  properly  regarded  as  the  most  important  of  all 
the  measures  employed  in  the  treatment  of  intestinal  catarrh. 
The  correct  management  of  it  is  a  matter  of  much  difficulty 
in  practice.  Whilst  we  fulfil  the  fundamental  indication  to 
support  life  and  sustain  strengtii  by  means  of  food  in  the  face 
of  an  acute  disease  of  a  peculiarly  exhausting  description, 
we  find  ourselves  compelled  to  give  the  bowel  rest.  At  the 
same  time  the  patient  is  devoid  of  all  appetite.  A  compromise 
of  some  sort  must  be  practised.  At  the  very  first,  food  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  particularly  in  cases  traced  to  excess 
or  to  luxurious  living.  Fluid  nourishment  only  is  ordered,  in 
small  quantities  at  a  time,  at  short  intervals,  and  neither  quite 
hot  nor  quite  cold,  lest  either  extreme  of  temperature  should 
provoke  peristalsis.  As  a  rule,  milk  is  the  best  kind  of  food, 
being  astringent  as  well  as  highly  nutritious,  whilst  broths  or 
meat  essences  aggravate  the  diarrhoea.  But  it  must  be  carefully 
observed  that  neither  milk  nor  any  other  particular  kind  of  fluid 
food,  however  suitable  it  may  appear  a  priori,  is  always  ad- 
missible in  enteric  cataiTh,  because  they  all — individually  in 
difiFerent  instances — petmit  some  pernicious  fermentation  or 
other  to  occur  in  them  and  indeed  are  favourite  media  of 
bacterial  growth.  Milk  may  be  quite  inadmissible,  for  example, 
in  infantile  diarrhoea,  and  broths  have  to  become  the  sole  diet 
for  a  few  days,  that  is,  until  the  milk-bred  micro-organism 
has  been  thoroughly  dealt  with.  Some  kinds  of  diarrhoea, 
particularly  of  chronic  type,  are  successfully  treated  with  raw 
or  under-done  meat  and  water,  a  method  which  answers  the 
two  ends  that  are  desired,  namely,  comparative  rest  of  the 
bowel  and  good  nutrition.  In  other  instances  the  reverse 
plan  is  adopted :  the  subjects  of  diarrhoea  from  hepatic  disorder, 
or  from  bad  meat,  taking  milk  and  lime-water  or  milk  and 
soda  as  their  sole  food  for  a  few  days.  All  meat  prepara- 
tions must  be  completely  freed  from  fat.  Farinaceous  pro- 
ducts, particularly  genuine  arrowroot,  appear  to  have  an 
almost  specific  action  in  checking  diarrhoea  in  some  instances ; 
they  may  be  made  with  water  if  milk  disagree,  or  a  pancreatised 
or  peptonised  combination  of  milk  and  farinas  may  be  ordered. 
In  arranging  the  diet  for  intestinal  catarrh  we  must  be  careful 
also  to  forbid  the  use  of  certain  articles.     The  most  important 
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of  these  are :  fats  and  oils  in  every  form  and  combination ; 
strong  broths ;  fruit ;  vegetables,  cooked  and  uncooked ;  eggs 
in  excess  ;  ices  ;  all  beers  and  ales ;  sweet  fermented  beverages, 
and  indeed  large  draughts  of  every  kind.  Stimulants  are 
usually  called  for  in  diarrhoea.  In  urgent  cases  they  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  life.  In  children  and  even  in  infants 
they  must  be  employed — ^o  rata.  Brandy  is  the  best  form 
of  alcoholic  stimulant  in  this  disease.  Port  suits  some 
patients.  Other  wines  are  best  avoided.  White  wine  whey  ia. 
recommended  for  infants. 

As  the  diarrhoea  diminishes  and  passes  off,  return  to 
ordinary  diet  may  be  cautiously  commenced.  Farinaceous 
thickenings,  milk  puddings  made  at  first  without  eggs,  bread 
and  milk,  carefully  prepared  tea  (not  hot)  and  plain  toast  will 
be  allowed.  Thereafter  a  small  portion  of  the  heart  of  a 
mutton  chop  or  roast  leg  of  mutton,  without  a  trace  of  fat, 
may  be  eaten  with  stale  bread,  if  the  appetite  should  have 
returned.  Vegetables  and  fats  will  probably  be  the  last 
articles  to  be  added. 

Pain  and  bodily  and  mental  depression  or  misery  demand 
sedatives,  of  which  opium  is  by  far  the  best,  answering  at  the 
same  time  other  indications.  The  different  forms  in  which  it 
may  be  given  have  already  been  referred  to  and  will  lie 
illustrated  in  the  following  Outline  of  Practice.  The  im- 
portance of  rest  has  also  been  already  discussed.  As  a  rule 
the  patient  may  safely  l)e  permitted  to  resume  work  in  a  very 
few  days ;  but  some  time  and  care  must  be  devoted  to  make 
good  the  loss  of  Huids  and  solids  which  the  body  sustains 
during  a  sharp  attack  of  diarrhoea. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  CoMMKNCKMKNT  OF  THE  Case. — General  Managemint. — 
liest  in  bed  or  indoors  (p.  500).  Warmth  and  support 
locally  (p.  501). 

Diet. — Necessity  of   diagnosis   of  cause  and  of  nature  of 
any   fermentation    or   bacterial    decomposition    present,   l)efore 
onleriiiii^  diet  (p.  503).     Importance  of  spare  amount  (p.  503) 
Unless   (l(»finite   i-eason   to   the   contrary : — four  or  five   H.   oz. 
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every  three  or  four  hours,  of  boiled  or  peptonised  milk,  at 
tepid  temperature — (a)  plain ;  (ft)  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
lime  water ;  (c)  with  n|^xx-lx  saccharated  solution  of  lime  B.P. ; 
(rf)  with  a  little  pure  arrowroot,  or  an  arrowroot  biscuit; 
(t)  with  thoroughly-soaked  or  boiled  bread;  (/)  if  indicated, 
with  2  fl.  drachms  or  more  of  brandy.  As  a  variety,  4  or 
5  fl.  oz.  of  water  arrowroot  with  2  fl.  drachms  of  brandy 
(p.  504).      Other  foods  to  be  avoided  (p.  504). 

Medicines, — A  selection  of  mild  purgatives  (p.  497): 
(1)  ft  Olei  Ricini  ni^xxx-5ii-§8S,  Tincturse  Zingiberis  n\^xxx, 
Ovi  Vitelli  3ii,  Aquae  Cinnamomi  ad  Ji.  At  once.  (2)  For 
a  child — ft  Olei  Ricini  n\^v,  Acaciae  Gummi  gr.  iiiss,  Aqu» 
Menthae  Piperitae  3i  Four  times  a  day,  £is  required.  (3)  ft  Rhei 
Eadicis  gr.  x,  Sacchari  Albi  gr.  xxx,  Olei  Myristicae  n\^L  At 
once,  in  water.  (4)  ft  Pulveris  Rhei  Compositi  gr.  xxx-lx. 
At  once.  (5)  For  a  child — ft  Rhei  Radicis  gr.  i-iii,  Sodii 
Bicarbonatis  gr.  ii,  Hydrargyri  cum  Creta  gr.  ss-i,  Zingiberis 
gr.  88.  At  once.  (6)  In  gouty  enteritis — (a)  ft  Rhei  Radicis 
gr.  v,  Ipecacuanhae  Radicis  gr.  ss.  Magnesias  Ponderosae  gr.  v, 
Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  v,  Ammonii 
Carbonatis  gr.  iv.  Aquae  Menthae  Piperitae  Ji.  At  first,  three 
times  a  day,  three  hours  after  meals;  then  smaller  doses  and  less 
frequently,  according  to  result,  (ft)  ft  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi 
gr.  i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  i.]  At  once, 
(c)  ft  Pilulae  Hydrargj'ri  gr.  v.  [U.S.P.  ft  Massae  Hydrargyri 
gr.  ii.]  At  bedtime,  repeatedly,  (d)  ft  Pilulae  Hydrargyri 
Subchloridi  Compositae  gr.  v.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri  Chloridi 
Mitis  gr.  i,  Antimonii  Sulphurati  gr.  i,  Guaiaci  Resinae  gr.  ii.] 
Every  evening  or  every  second  evening  for  a  week  or  more. — 
Alkaline  intestinal  astringents  and  sedatives  (p.  499):  (1) 
Lime  Water ;  to  be  added  to  milk.  (2)  Saccharated  Solution 
of  Lime  B.P. ;  to  be  added  to  milk.  (3)  ft  Misturae  Cretae 
5L  After  every  loose  motion.  (4)  ft  Pulveris  Cretae  Aromatic! 
gr.  xl,  Misturae  Amygdala?  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  ft  Pulveris  Aro- 
matici  gr.  v,  Pulveris  Cretae  Compositi  gr.  xl,  Emulsionis 
Amygdalae  ad  JL]  After  every  loose  motion.  (5)  In  children 
— ^ft  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  iii,  Rhei  Radicis  gr.  iss,  Zingiberis 
Radicis  gr.  ss.  To  be  used  occasionally. — A  variety  of  in- 
testinal disinfectants   (p.  499):  (1)   ft  Liquoris   Hydrargyri 
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Perchloridi  3i,  Aquae  ad  Sss.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri  Chloridi 
Con'osivi  gr,  -^,  Aquae  Destillatae  3iv.]  Four  or  more  times 
a  day.  (2)  ft  Olei  Terebinthinae  n\^xv.  In  capsule,  three 
times  a  day.  (3)  ft  Olei  Terebinthinae  TTl^xv,  Mistura 
Amygdalae  ad  §i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Olei  Terebinthinai  iT|^xv,  Emul- 
sionis  Amygdalae  ad  gi.]  Four  times  a  day.  (4)  ft  Beta-Naph- 
thol  gr.  V.  Three  times  a  day.  (5)  ft  Salol  gi*.  x.  Three  times 
a  day,  in  cachet. — Other  astringent  combinations  (p.  501)  :  (1) 
ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx-xl-lx.  Given  in  a  little  milk 
or  water,  every  four  hours,  as  required.  (2)  ft  Aluminis 
gr.  XV,  Magnesii  Sulphatis  gr.  xx,  Acidi  Sulphurici  Diluti 
ni^xv,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  §i.  As  befora  (3)  Containing 
tannates  (p.  501):  (a)  ft  Pulveris  Catechu  Compositi  gr.  xv- 
XXX.  [U.S.P.  ft  Pulveris  Catechu  gr.  vi-xii,  Pulveris  Kino 
gr.  iii-vi,  Pulveris  Krameriae  gr.  iii-vi,  Pulveris  Cinnamomi  gr. 
iss-iii,  Pulveris  Myristicae  gr.  iss-iii.]  As  before.  (6)  ft  Pul- 
veris Kino  Compositi  gr.  v-xx.  [U.S.P.  ft  Pulveris  Kino  gr. 
iv-gr.  XV,  Pulveris  Opii  gr.  ^-gr.i,  Pulveris  Cinnamomi  gr. 
i-gr.  iv.]  As  before,  (c)  ft  Tincturae  Catechu  n\^xxx,  Tincturae 
Opii  iT|^v,  Misturae  Cretc'e  ad  gi.  [U.S.P.  Tincturae  Catechu 
Coinpositae  3i,  Tincturae  Opii  TT^v,  Misturae  Cret^e  ad  gi.]  As 
before. — Disinfectant  and  astringent :  ft  Bismuthi  Salicylatis 
gr.  XV.      In  milk  or  in  cachet.      Four  times  a  day. 

II.  Progress  of  the  Case. — (1)  //  improvemenf. — Gcyural 
Managem^'Mt. — Patient  may  move  about  and  return  to  work 
presently.  Diet. — Plain  milk  puddings  (rice,  tapioca,  sago, 
etc.) ;  blanc-mange.  Meat  *'  teas  "  thickened  with  tapioca  and 
milk.  Ivice.  Carefully  prepared  potato.  Entirely  lean  under- 
done mutton.  l^)()iled  fish  without  butter.  Gradual  return 
to  ordinary  diet  ([).  504).  Medieines, — Mild  gastro-intestinal 
sedatives:  (1)  ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  x.  In  a  little  milk 
three  times  a  day.  (2)  ft  Liipioris  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii 
Citratis  ^i ;  Aquir  ad  5SS.  [U.S.P.  ft  Bismuthi  et  Ammonii 
Citratis  gr.  v,  Aquie  Destillatie  ad  gss.]  Three  times 
a  day. 

(2)  If  no  improvement. — Gcnernl  Managemefiit. — Strict  rest 
and  warmth  in  bed.  Diet. — Pieconsider  cause  of  enteritis, 
particularly  inspecting  the  motions  (p.  502).  If  found  to 
1k'   unwholesome   milk,  as    in   infants  and  children  :  carefully 
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prepared  infusions  of  beef,  veal,  mutton,  etc,  given  gently 
warmed,  in  small  feeds  every  three  hours  or  more  often  according 
to  urgency  of  case.  Brandy  as  before  (or  proportionate  doses 
for  infants  or  children). — Otherwise  milk  in  different  forms  as 
at  commencement. 

Medicines. — Various  combinations  of  opium  £is  intestinal 
astringents  (p.  501);  5^  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae  Compositi 
gr.  v-xv.  [U.S.P.  R  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhje  et  Opii  gr.  v-xv.] 
Every  four  hours  if  required.  (2)  ft  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhie 
Compositi  gr.  v-x,  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx.  [U.S.P.  R 
Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae  et  Opii  gr.  v-x,  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr. 
XX.]  As  before.  (3)  ft  Pulveris  Cretse  Aromatici  cum  Opio 
gr.  x-xL  As  before.  (4)  ft  Tinctune  Opii  n\  xv,  Tincturae 
Catechu  3i,  Misturae  Cretae  ad  ^i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Tincturae  Opii 
m^xii,  Tincturae  Catechu  Compositae  5ii,  Misturae  Cretan  ad  Ji.] 
As  before.  (5)  ft  Tincturae  Opii  ni^xx  -  ni^xxx,  Mucilaginis 
Amyli  §ii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Tincturae  Opii  TT|^xv-xxv,  Mucilaginis 
Amyli  5ii.]  Given  as  an  enema,  as  before.  (6)  ft  Tincturae 
Opii  ni^x,  Acidi  Sulphurici  Diluti  TTl^xv,  Spiritus  Chloroformi 
V[[xx,  Aquae  Cinnamomi  ad  5!.  As  before.  (7)  ft  Tincturae 
Chloroformi  et  Morphinae  TT|^x,  Aqua^  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  ft 
Chloroformi  n\^|^,  Morphinae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^,  Acidi 
Hydrocyanici  Diluti  TT|^^,  Tincturae  Capsici  n|^^,  Tincturae 
Cannabis  Indicae  ni^i,  Olei  Menthae  Peperitae  l\^,  Glycerini, 
TT\^ii,  Alcohol  n\^v,  Aquae  ad  §i.]  As  before.  (8)  ft  Liquoris 
Morphinae  Acetatis  n|^xx-TT|^xl,  Plumbi  Acetatis  gr.  ii,  Acidi 
Acetici  Diluti  ni^xx,  Aquae  ad  5L  [U.S.P.  ft  Morphinai 
Acetatis  gr.  ^-^,  Plumbi  Acetatis  gr.  ii,  Acidi  Acetici  Diluti 
TT|^xx,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  gi.]  As  before.  (9)  ft  Piluhe 
Plumbi  cum  Opio  gr.  iv.  As  before.  (10)  Habeat  Suppositor- 
ium  Plumbi  Compositum  i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Pulveris  Opii  gr.  i, 
Plumbi  Acetatis  gr.  iii,  Olei  Theobromatis  gr.  xv.]  As 
before. 

Eaw  Meat  diet  in  different  forms,  to  be  used  in  some 
instances  of  severe  intestinal  catarrh  (p.  503) — (1)  Sand- 
wiches of  scraped  meat  pulp,  as  such  or  with  a  little  salt  or 
sugar.^     (2)  Eaw  meat  balls — scraped  meat  mixed  with  cream 

^  Burnet,   "Foods  and  Dietaries,"  p.   37;  W.  S.  Fenwick   **  Disord <th   of 
Digestion,"  p.  366. 
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and  rolled  rapidly  over  a  very  hot  baking  tin.^     (3)  Trousseau's 
conserve  de  Damas?     (4)  Meat  pulp  (obtained  by  scraping  ani 
passing  the  pulp  through  a  coarse  sieve)  used  as  thickening  of 
beef  tea.^     (5)  Eaw  meat  soup.* 

^  Mrs.  Ernest  Hart,  "  Diet  in  Sickness  and  in  Health,"  p.  115. 

*  "Clinique  medicale,"  tome  iii.  p.  126. 

*  Burnet,  **  Foods  and  Dietaries,"  p.  37;  W.  S.  Fenwick,  **  Disorders  <^T 
Digestion,"  p.  366. 

*  Weir  Mitchell,  quoted  by  Bumej  Yeo,  "Food  in  Health  and  Disease, •• 
p.  503. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 
CONSTIPATION. 

Constipation  might  appear  from  the  therapeutical  point  of 
view  to  be  too  simple  a  subject  for  notice  here.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  peculiarly  instructive  one  for  the  young  practitioner  to 
study  in  connexion  with  his  attempts  to  grasp  and  employ 
the  principles  of  rational  treatment.  In  the  first  place,  it 
teaches  him  to  discover  and  respect  causes  before  employing 
remedies ;  and  amongst  causes  he  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
appreciate  and  deal  with  such  obscure,  complex  and  obstinate 
influences  as  disturbances  of  habit  and  the  neglect  of  periodic 
visceral  activity.  He  will  also  learn  once  more  the  value  of 
exercise  as  a  means  of  training  involuntary  muscles  as  well 
as  voluntary  muscles  to  regain  their  functional  activity  and 
capacity.  Besides  these  lessons,  constipation  affords  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  reviewing  some  of  the  principles  of 
dieting,  particularly  the  selection  of  food  for  the  sake  of  securing 
certain  of  the  actions  which  it  possesses  other  than  that  of 
simple  nutrition. 

^Etiological  Indications. — Broadly  speaking,  there  are 
three  great  classes  of  causes  of  abnormal  retention  of  fteces 
within  the  bowel  The  first  of  these  classes  might  be  called 
faults  of  the  intestines  and  associated  parts ;  the  second  class 
faults  of  theingesta,  particularly  errors  of  diet ;  the  third,  faults 
of  habit.  In  endeavouring  to  attend  to  the  primary  aetiological 
indication,  removal  or  avoidance  of  the  cause,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  diagnose  to  which  class  it  belongs.  Very  often 
several  causes  are  combined,  or  the  causation  is  complex,  faults 
of  one  class  promoting  the  supervention  of  others.     Again,  it 
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is  not  always  easy  or  indeed  possible  to  deal  with  the  causes 
when  they  have  been  discovered.  Errors  of  diet  and  careless 
habits  may  be  corrected ;  but  certain  defects  and  diseases  of 
the  bowels,  even  of  a  functional  kind,  are  beyond  remedy. 

Structural  disease  involving  the  bowel,  mechanically  and 
otherwise  a  cause  of  fnecal  retention,  demands  direct  attention. 
The  constipation  produced  by  this  gravest  of  all  causes  usually 
receives  exaggerated  treatment,  for  instance  in  intestinal  ob- 
struction :  it  is  of  insignificant  concern  compared  with  other 
effects  of  the  disease.     In  some  cases  belonging  to  this  group, 
however,  removal  of  the  cause  is  a  simple  affair,  such  as  replace- 
ment of  a  retroverted  gravid  uterus  or  the  clearance  of  a  fivcal 
mass  impacted  in  the  rectum. 

Atony  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  is  believed  to 
be  a  common  intrinsic  cause  of  c6nstipation.  The  muscular 
weakness  is  in  many  instances  more  correctly  torpidity  or 
nervo-muscular  lethargy  or  languor  begotten  of  neglect,  that  is 
of  abuse  of  rest  of  the  bowel  by  wilful  inattention  to  natural 
promptings  and  sedentary  life.  This  type  of  constipation 
is  most  common  in  women.  The  indication  for  treatment 
here  is  to  exercise  the  bowel,  with  a  view  to  train  or  educate 
it  to  discharge  its  functions  regularly.  The  object  and  the 
test  of  success  is  to  secure  every  day  a  single,  punctual, 
sulTicient  action,  which  at  the  same  time  shall  not  interfere 
with  tlie  ap])earance  of  an  equally  sufficient  evacuation  on  the 
following  morning,  but  on  the  contrary  favour  it.  This  end  is 
accomi)lished  by  adopting  a  rational  method  of  stimulation  of 
the  intestinal  wall,  just  as  well-planned  stomachic  measures 
are  so  successful  in  chronic  dyspepsia.  In  the  words  of  Andrew 
Clark  we  have  first  to  insure  on  the  part  of  the  j)atient 
"  repjular  solicitation,  patience,  and  contentment  with  modemte 
result."  ^  Torpidity  of  the  body  as  a  whole  must  be  met  by 
regular  exercise  in  the  fresh  air.  As  a  rule  the  diet  has  to  l>e 
temporarily  modified  so  as  to  include  foods  that  are  naturally 
laxative  and  to  exclude  foods  that  are  naturally  astringent. 
We  shall  return  to  this  subject  presently. 

lleforms  in  these  different  and  diverse  directions  may 
suffice  to  restore  the  interrupted  or   irregular   action    of  the 

^  Sir  Aiidnjw  Clark,  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  London,  1887,  vol.  ii.  1106. 
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bowels,  if  perseveringly  carried  out.  As  a  rule,  however,  they 
have  to  be  reinforced  with  medicinal  agents,  belonging  to  the 
class  of  simple  purgatives,  laxatives  or  aperients.  The  most 
suitable  of  these  is  aloes,  commonly  given  in  pill,  as  such,  as 
the  extract  or  as  aloin,  eiccording  to  a  multitude  of  different 
formulae,  simple  or  complex,  to  suit  different  combinations  of 
indications,  including  stomachic,  haematinic,  tonic  and  chola- 
gogue  treatment.  The  idea  is  to  secure  a  single  ordinary 
evacuation,  a  soft  but  formed  motion,  once  a  day,  and 
usually  in  the  morning  after  breakfast.  Less  than  this  would 
not  be  satisfactory ;  more  than  this,  that  is,  one  or  more  loose 
motions,  would  not  answer  our  purpose,  as  complete  emptying 
of  the  bowel  would  leave  nothing  behind  to  promote  distension 
and  stimulation  of  the  bowel  next  day.  The  dose  of  the 
aperient  must  therefore  be  modified  until,  as  far  as  is  ever 
possible,  the  suitable  amount  is  discovered.  Besides  aloes, 
there  are  other  useful  laxatives,  such  as  cascara  and  senna, 
which  may  be  given  in  a  variety  of  forms,  selected  according 
to  circumstances.  Salme  aperients  are  not  suitable  for  atony 
of  the  bowel,  neither  is  rhubarb,  although  both  are  habitually 
taken  by  some  costive  people.  Whichever  drug  is  chosen,  if 
it  be  used  with  success,  the  dose  may  be  gradually  reduced, 
until  it  is  found  that  the  intestine  has  ])een  trained  to  dis- 
charge its  function  with  regularity,  has  recovered  its  tone,  and 
may  be  safely  left  to  itself.  Atony  of  the  bowel  in  other 
instances  appears  to  consist  in  an  essential  or  inherent  weak- 
ness of  the  muscular  or  nervo-muscular  structures  of  the 
bowels,  which  may  be  inherited.  There  are  certainly  instances 
of  family  costiveness  which  cannot  be  successfully  controlled 
except  by  the  habitual  use  of  laxative  medicines.  Whilst  the 
various  measures  just  reviewed  must  also  be  employed  in 
these  persons,  there  will  be  little  prospect  of  our  effecting 
the  education  of  the  bowel  which  is  often  successfully 
accomplished  in  the  previous  class  of  patients;  and  an 
artificial  stimulus  must  be  continued  indefinitely. 

Disturbances  of  the  blood  and  circulation  in  the  intestinal 
wall  constitute  another  common  cause  of  constipation  which 
demands  removal.  Cases  of  this  kind  are  also  described 
as   pelvic  congestion  or   abdominal    plethora,  and    they   are 
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of  tea  characteriBed  in  women  (the  most  frequent  sufferers)  by 
menstrual  irregnlaritiesi  uterine  disorders  and  anaemia.*  From 
defect  in  its  quantity,  quality  or  rate  of  luovement,  the  blood 
BUX'pli^d  to  the  bowel  is  insufficient,  and  the  result  is  nervous, 
muscular  and  glandular  inertia.  The  class  of  purgatives 
indicated  in  these  instances  are  saline  aperients,  alone  ur 
conil>ined  with  iron  or  with  rhubarb,  They  tixe  tisually 
ordered  as  a  siugle  draught  in  the  early  morning,  a  htematinie 
or  other  tonic  being  given  during  the  day,  or  an  aloiis 
and  iron  pill  at  bedtime.  The  chief  object  is  to  drain  ^ 
the  abdotninal  veins  sufficiently  to  relieve  and  finally  overcome 
passive  congestion  witliin  tljem  ;  and  it  is  Ijelieved  that  a 
single  loose  tnoLion  in  the  early  |mrt  of  the  day  aej2oui|disheii 
this,  with  the  assistance  of  the  iron.  CertBin  natural  nLitienil 
waters  are  reconuuended  on  the  same  jiriueiple^  such  as  those 
of  Fullna,  Friedrichshall,  Huuyadi  Jau<js  and  8eidlitz  on  tb©| 
continent  of  Europe,  and  the  Saratoga,  Crab  Orchard,  Bedford  j 
and  Estrill  springs  in  the  United  States. 

Defective  action  of  the  glands  connected  with  the  bowt*!, 
including  the  liver  and  pancreas,  is  often  a  cause  of  conatipation 
which  requires  direct  attention.  The  seci-etions  which  flow 
into  tlie  intestine  are  spe*?ific  stimulants  of  peristalsis,  and  the 
simple  addition  of  them  in  normal  amount  to  the  contents 
uf  the  bowel  uiust  reduce  the  consistence  of  the  fipees  and 
prounjte  their  transmiwsion  downwanls.  IHliary  disorders  in 
particular  are  recognised  as  calling  for  removal  in  many  cases 
of  constipation  ;  and  arrest  of  the  secretions  in  the  constipation 
of  fever  indicates  stimulation.^  We  are  here  introduced  to 
the  use  of  some  of  our  moat  familiar  purgatives,  including 
mercurials  in  different  forms,  podophyllin,  euonymin,  sodium 
sulplmte  and  phosphate,  and  magnesium  sulphate ;  of  other 
all^aline  salts,  such  as  sodium  bicarbonate,  which  stimulate 
both  liver  and  bowels,  after  prerio lis  action  on  the  stomach; 
and  of  many  of  the  best  natural  mineral  waters,  which  coniuju 
alkaline  salines  in  a  variety  of  combinations,  such  as  those  uf 
Horn  burg,  Carlslmd,  Ems,  Harrogate,  and  Marienbad  in  the 
Old  World  and  the  Champion,  Congress  and  Saratoga  Springs 

^  CUrk,  loc.  HL 

'^  R  Tajlor,  "  Pr&ctiue  of  Medicine,"  5th  Edition,  p.  63f>. 
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in  the  New.  The  whole  effect  of  saline  aperients  is  of  course 
not  accounted  for  by  their  jwtion  on  the  liver  and  intestinal 
glands,  but  in  the  present  connexion  this  part  of  it  may  be 
emphasised.  These  remedies  are  usually  ordered  in  the  form 
of  single  sharp  purges,  often  following  up  an  aperient  pill,  or 
of  short  courses  of  aperient  waters  at  a  spa. 

The  nervous  mechanism  of  the  bowel  and  defaecation 
will  have  to  be  corrected  when  found  disordered.  Constipa- 
tion of  a  very  severe  type  necessarily  accompanies  paralysis 
of  the  intestine  in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  other  parts 
of  the  central  nervous  system;  and  must  then  be  treated 
accordingly.  Under  this  head  we  may  also  refer  to  the  costive- 
ness  which  depends  on  neglect  of  the  natural  prompting  to 
evacuate  the  bowels.  As  we  have  already  seen,  inattention  or 
indifference  is  often  accountable  for  this.  In  other  instances 
it  is  an  unfortunate  modesty  which  interferes  with  regularity 
of  habits,  the  importance  of  which  will  be  presently  discussed, 
as  well  as  the  measures  calculated  to  effect  a  cure. 

We  have  thus  disposed  of  most  of  the  types  of  constipa- 
tion which  can  be  readily  referred  to  defects  in  the  intestine 
itself  and  associated  parts.  We  have  next  to  consider  how 
errors  connected  with  the  food  and  other  ingesta  cause  the 
disorder,  and  are  to  be  dealt  with  as  such. 

Constipation  can  often  be  traced  to  errors  of  diet  which 
must  be  remedied ;  afid,  as  we  have  already  seen,  attention  to 
diet  is  of  essential  importance  in  all  types  of  insufficient  action 
of  the  bowels.  Food  may  be  found  to  be  insufficient  in  bulk  by 
the  time  it  reaches  the  lower  bowel,  whether  by  being  actually 
taken  very  sparingly,  or  because  it  has  been  so  freed  from  in- 
digestible constituents  in  the  process  of  selection  or  cooking 
or  possibly  pre -digestion  that  there  is  little  or  no  residue 
to  evoke  peristalsis.  The  introduction  of  a  commoner  diet, 
including  whole-meal  bread,  oat-meal  porridge,  green  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  a  considerable  percentage  of  which  passes 
through  the  stomach  and  bowel  quite  undigested,  is  a  rational 
and  very  usual  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  in  these  in- 
stances. Foods  that  are  naturally  astringent  may  have  to  be 
removed  from  the  diet  of  costive  individuals,  and  foods  that 
are  naturally  laxative  added.  Milk  is  the  most  constipating 
33 
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of  all  foods  in  general  usa  Strong  tea,  red  wines,  brandy  and 
hard  water  all  have  the  same  effect.  On  the  contrary,  meat 
if  well  hung,  game — particularly  if  at  all  **  high,"  fats  and  oils, 
most  fruits  and  green  vegetables,  draughts  of  hot  water  or  of 
such  beverages  as  weak  tea  and  coffee,  and  (with  some  persons 
at  least)  malt  liquors  are  either  laxative  in  their  action  or  at 
least  not  astringent.  A  careful  selection  of  these  should  there- 
fore be  made  when  we  are  planning  the  diet  in  every  case 
of  constipation,  whether  referable  to  error  in  diet  or  no. 
In  this  connexion  also  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
some  drugs  in  common  use  for  their  other  effects  are  highly 
astringent  and  may  be  accountable  for  constipation,  such  as 
opium,  lead  and  lime. 

Closely  allied  to  the  diet  in  its  relations  to  intestinal 
activity  are  the  ingestion  and  excretion  of  water.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  persons  who  habitually  drink  notliing  with 
their  solid  meals  but  a  glass  of  red  wine  should  suffer  from 
constipation.  A  glass  of  water  towards  the  end  of  luncheon 
and  dinner,  and  a  full  glass  either  of  hot  or  of  plain  cold  water 
at  bedtime  and  on  waking,  are  clearly  indicated  in  such  cases. 
It  is  not  suggested  that  the  water  thus  freely  taken  passes 
directly  downwards  and  j^r  se  moistens  the  faeces ;  but  the 
free  coiisuniption  of  water  must  indirectly  increase  the  amount 
elimiiuited,  and  is  calculated  to  add  to  the  secretions  from  the 
intestinal  glands  which  mainly  determine  the  consistence  of 
the  motions  and  lubricate  the  passages.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  rapid  transit  of  the  fivces,  whilst  delay  from  any 
of  the  causes  which  we  have  examined  aggravates  constipation 
hy  permitting  inspissation  by  absorption.  In  other  words,  to 
secure  a  daily  evacuation  is  to  overcome  constipation  in  two 
ways,  directly  and  indirectly. 

Lastly,  faulty  digestion  is  a  very  common  accompaniment 
of  constipation,  and  may  sometimes  be  in  part  a  cause  of  it. 
Necessarily  the  stomach  is  regarded  in  every  measure  planned 
and  ordered  from  disorder  of  the  intestine  in  respect  of  food, 
physic  and  other  means. 

Whilst  most  cases  of  constipation  can  be  traced  to  faults 
of  tlic  bowel  or  to  errors  of  diet,  or  to  both,  and  are  rationally 
trcMtrd    froui   these   points   of   view,   there    is    a    third   series 
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of  causes  which  must  also  be  reckoned  with  in  this  com- 
plaint. These,  as  we  have  said,  are  connected  with  disturbances 
of  the  periodicity  of  the  function  of  intestinal  evacuation.  Food 
and  drink  may  be  well  selected  and  consumed  in  proper  form 
and  proportion,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  intestinal 
apparatus  may  work  well  both  individually  and  collectively 
— the  muscles,  nerves,  vessels  and  blood,  liver,  pancreas  and 
intrinsic  glands ;  and  yet  constipation  may  occur  from  wilful, 
careless  or  unavoidable  interference  with  the  habit  of  regular 
daily  defsecation  which  had  been  formed  by  careful  training 
during  childhood  on  the  basis  of  periodic  accumulation  and 
discharge.  Persons  even  of  adult  age  are  occasionally  met 
with  who  have  entirely  lost  this  habit  and  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  its  importance.  These  must  be  instructed.  Other  subjects 
of  constipation  frankly  confess  that  they  have  understood  but 
ignored  this  elementary  item  of  personal  hygiene.  These  must 
be  admonished.  In  a  third  and  larger  set  of  cases  the  habit 
is  respected  but  cannot  be  practised  for  want  of  convenience 
or  opportunity.  These  cases  are  met  with  in  young  women 
for  whom  no  special  provision  has  been  made  in  the  domestic 
arrangements ;  in  persons  travelling ;  and  in  visitors  at  hotels 
or  even  private  houses.  It  is  probably  this  interference  with 
habit  that  accounts  in  great  measure  for  the  frequency  with 
which  constipation  is  attributed  to  change  of  climate,  the 
weather,  the  sea-side  or  the  Continent,  though  other  factors 
doubtless  contribute  in  different  instances.  These  considera- 
tions are  thoroughly  practical  in  their  bearing  on  treatment. 
The  subjects  of  constipation  from  this  cause  must  be  assisted. 
Mothers  must  come  to  their  daughters'  help  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  is  surprising  how  often  the  practitioner  must  insist  on 
this  being  done.  When  a  habitual  aperient  pill  is  prescriVjed 
for  these  patients,  we  are  careful  to  impress  upon  them  the 
effect  which  it  is  intended  to  produce,  namely  restoration  of 
the  lost  habit  of  periodic  movement  of  the  bowels.  Patients 
who  have  systematically  neglected  this  imjKjrtant  function 
may  have  to  be  instructed  repeatedly  on  the  subject.  We 
tell  them  that  it  is  not  a  motion  that  we  desire  to  obtain 
as  the  effect  of  the  pill,  but  a  call  to  stool  at  a  particular 
and   pre-arranged    hour;    and    that    they   must   resjiect   and 
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encourage  this  by  punofeUioofily  foUcming  a  weU-plaimed  daify 
rule. 

Pathological  lMinG4TiOK& — B^oiid  the  paliiologioal 
ehftFaoterB  of  the  diaeaaes  on  which  in  eooie  ioetaneee  it  depends^ 
there  axe  certain  stroctoral  ohaogee  directiy  eonneeled  with 
unnatoral  reteotioii  <tf  the  cmit^&ts  dF  tibe  boweta  which  oooar 
occasionally  and  majr  require  attentikm.  Ihaa  if  inteatifial 
dilatation  from  insuflBcient  emp^riBg  (xesidiial  dilatation) 
be  established  in  dirtmic  ccmstipationt  it  is  an  indicataali, 
acceding  to  the  prinoiplsB  laid  down  in  Beurt  I.»  pi  103,  £nr 
diminution  of  the  resistance  ahead»  removal  xA  the  arrean  and 
badcward  pressure  behind  the  block,  and  increase  of  tiie  Seme 
of  the  nerro-muscular  walls.  These  objects  are  usually  fblfiHed 
ooUectively  by  the  employment  at  intervals  of  ^irgatiTeB  of 
an  active  cla{»,  the  cat^artics»  sudi  as  cdocynth,  podojdiyUm, 
scammony  and  jakp,  which  are  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  com- 
bined with  other  purgatives  and  carminatives  as  required;  audit 
is  well  to  follow  up  these  with  a  brisk  saline  draught  to  comid^ 
evacuation  promptly.  In  other  instances  purgative  ^lemata  are 
given  with  advantage  to  relieve  the  over-distended  organ.  Of 
these  there  is  great  variety — simple,  medicated,  lubricant,  etc, 
acting  by  the  volume  of  fluid,  by  its  solvent  or  emulsifyii^ 
effect  on  the  faeces,  by  the  force  of  its  impact,  or  by  its  specific 
influence  on  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  such  as  castor  oil,  turpentine, 
Epsom  salt,  aloes,  asafetida,  soap,  and  glycerin.  A  third 
method  of  dealing  with  dilatation  and  impaction  of  the 
bowel,  and  a  thoroughly  rational  one,  is  massage,  systematic- 
ally practised  for  weeks  on  end,  just  before  the  hour  of  habitual 
evacuation.  When  the  rectum  is  impacted  it  may  have  to  be 
cleared  with  the  finger  or  a  spoon.  Hypertrophy  of  the  gut  is 
found  in  association  with  chronic  constipation  and  dilatation, 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  purely  conservative  process  in 
itself,  although  an  evidence  and  a  measure  of  disorder.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  encouraged  according  to  general  principles; 
and  it  is  further  of  interest  to  the  practitioner  as  suggesting 
the  necessity  for  increased  nervo-muscular  activity  of  the  bowel, 
of  course  along  with  removal  of  the  cause  of  the  diflSculty  if 
possible.  A  third  pathological  condition  found  associated  with 
constipation   is  intestinal   catarrh.      This  is  a  result   of  the 
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irritant  residues  or  scybala,  and  suggests  as  well  6W  requires 
purgatives.  Enemata  or  the  simpler  purgatives  are  best 
employed  under  these  circumstances — castor  oil,  rhubarb, 
senna,  a  combination  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  sulphate, 
blue  pill  and  the  like. 

Clinical  Indications. — The-  clinical  phenomena  of  con- 
stipation are  unsafe  and  insufficient  guides  to  treatment 
unless  their  significance  be  first  carefully  determined  in  each 
instanca  Begarded  as  a  whole,  that  is,  as  a  concrete  disorder 
worthy  of  separate  recognition  and  attention,  its  causes 
must  be  diagnosed  before  relief  is  attempted.  It  may  be  due 
to  hernia,  or  to  cerebral  tumour,  or  to  lead  poisoning,  or  to 
anaemia ;  to  neglect  of  function,  to  improper  diet.  How 
irrational  and  how  unsuccessful  would  be  the  routine  treat- 
ment of  constipation  without  further  investigation,  or  even  an 
attempt  to  formulate  a  line  of  treatment  for  it  as  an  inde- 
pendent affection !  Begarded,  in  the  second  place,  as  a  simple 
intestinal  derangement,  apart  from  its  cause,  constipation 
might  seem  at  first  sight  to  afford  therapeutical  indications  of 
the  most  obvious  and  most  elementary  kind.  The  infrequent 
and  irregular  appearance  of  motions  and  their  dry  hard 
character  plainly  suggest  aperient  measures.  A  little  reflec- 
tion shows  us  that  this  is  a  very  incomplete  view.  The  laity 
attach  exaggerated  importance  to  constipation  and  the  use  of 
purgatives,  as  is  proved  by  the  enormous  consumption  of  this 
class  of  proprietary  medicines ;  but  even  the  laity  understand 
that  there  is  much  more  in  this  complaint  than  infrequency 
and  costiveness  of  the  motions.  Correctly  defined,  con- 
stipation does  not  consist  in  morbid  infrequency  of  the  bowels, 
but  in  insufficient  evacuation  and  consequent  retention  of 
faeces.  It  is  not  the  unhealthy  motion  passed  that  treatment 
has  to  reach,  though  this  may  have  caused  certain  discomforts 
during  defsecation :  it  is  the  unhealthy  faeces  still  retained. 
Besides  the  humble  function  of  evacuating  the  waste  pro- 
ducts constituting  the  faeces,  the  intestine  carries  on  three 
functions  of  a  higher  order :  digestion,  absorption  and  excretion, 
of  which  the  uninstructed  are  ignorant,  but  the  derangements 
of  which,  in  the  form  of  headaches,  debility  and  an  unhealthy 
colour,  they  appreciate.     The  intestine  is  indeed  part  of  the 
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primoe  viw  of  the  body,  where  nutrition  and  sanguification 
begin.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  there  are  three  ways  in 
which  faecal  retention  disturbs  the  blood  and  the  system 
generally,  and  which  the  practitioner  has  to  regard  very  care- 
iully  in  planning  treatment.  It  deranges  intestinal  digestion, 
giving  rise  to  discomfort,  depression  and  the  other  phenomena  of 
dyspepsia.  It  deranges  absorption,  and  that  in  two  ways ;  for 
whilst  torpidity  of  the  bowel  is  attended  with  reduced  activity 
of  lacteal  and  vascular  absorption  in  the  villi,  the  products 
of  disturbed  digestion  and  faecal  decomposition  pass  into  the 
blood,  liver,  and  other  organs  beyond,  constituting  a  process  of 
self-poisoning.  Thirdly,  it  interferes  with  the  excretion  of 
intrinsic  poisons,  that  is,  it  permits  the  retention  in  the  system 
of  highly  deleterious  effete  products.  The  symptoms  of  these 
three  different  classes  of  functional  disturbance  caused  by 
faecal  retention  are  chiefly  headache,  heaviness,  languor,  con- 
fused useless  feelings  in  the  head,  depression,  weakness,  foul 
tongue  and  breath,  and  anaemia  and  its  endless  consequences. 
Andrew  Clark  maintained  that  chlorosis  originated  in  con- 
stipation and  could  be  remedied  by  means  of  aperients.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  the  practitioner  should  appreciate 
these  clinical  relations  of  constipation,  not  only  in  order  that  he 
may  attach  due  iiiiportiiiice  to  the  treatment  of  the  disorder, 
but  also  lest  he  should  be  tempted  to  treat  what  are  but  its 
symptoms,  particularly  amemia,  as  substantive  or  primary 
affections  instead  of  through  the  bowel.  In  other  worcis,  these 
phenomena  have  to  be  referred  to  the  pathological  condition  of 
which  they  are  significant,  and  it,  not  they,  must  then  be 
attacked.  This  is  done  by  following  the  a;tiological  guides 
already  fully  discussed. 

Outline  of  Practice 

Diagnosis  essential  of  the  pathological  condition  of  which 
constipation  is  symptomatic.  In  constipation  of  functional 
origin  in  adults  proceed  to  order  treatment  as  follows : — 

General  Mcuuujcmvnt. — Exercise  (p.  510)  or  mas.sage  (p. 
516).  Cultivation  of  and  attention  to  habit  (p.  515).  Did. — 
(1)  To    be   specially   tahii  {cnvtion  :    first  detennine  absence 
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of  structural  disease,  p.  510):  A  sufficient  bulk  of  food  (p.  513). 
Abundance  of  water,  cold  or  hot,  as  such  or  in  form  of 
beverages  with  or  at  the  end  of  the  diflferent  meals,  in  the  early 
morning,  and  at  bedtime  (p.  514).  Brown  or  whole-meal 
bread.  Oat-meal  or  whole  wheat-meal  porridge  with  cream  or 
syrup.  Fat  and  oils  in  great  variety,  particularly  fat  of  meat, 
bacon,  fat  of  ham,  butter,  dressed  salads,  cream,  yolk  of  egg, 
suet  puddings  with  syrup.  Vegetables,  green  and  root 
Fruits,  fresh  and  cooked.  Wholesome  ales  and  cider.  (2) 
To  be  specially  avoided :  strong  tea ;  milk  ;  red  wines  ;  certain 
natural  waters.     Very  white  forms  of  bread. 

Medicines: — A  selection  of  aperients  for  habitual  use 
(p.  511). — (1)  R  Extracti  Belladonnae  Alcoholici  gr.  ^, 
Extracti  Nucis  Vomiae  gr.  |^,  Myrrhse  gr.  ^,  Ferri  Sulphatis 
gr.  i,  Extracti  Aloes  Barbadensis  gr.  i,  Extracti  Gentianse  q.s. 
Every  evening.  (2)  ft  Aloini  gr.  ^,  Ferri  Sulphatis  Exsiccati 
gr.  ^,  Extracti  Cascarae  Sagradt\3  gr.  ^,  Olei  Menthte  Pipeiitse 
n^L  Every  evening.  (3)  ft  Pulveris  Glycyrrhizae  Compositi  3i. 
Every  evening.  (4)  ft  Confectionis  Sennae  5i.  Every  evening. 
(5)  ft  Extracti  Cascarae  Sagradae  Liquidi  iTl^xxx,  Extracti  Gly- 
cyrrhizae Liquidi  n\^xxx,  Glycerini  iT\^xxx,  Tincturae  Cardamomi 
Compositae  T^^xx,  Tincturae  Belladonnae  iT\^v,  Aquae  Chloroformi 
ad  §L  [U.S.P.  ft  Extracti  Rhamni  Purshianae  Fluidi,  lT\^xxx, 
Extracti  Glycyrrhizae  Fluidi  n\^xxx,  Glycerini  iT\^xxx,  Tincturae 
Cardamomi  Compositae  iTLxx,Tincturae  Belladonnae  Foliorum  iT\^v, 
Aquae  Chloroformi  5iv,  Aquae  Destillatie  ad  gi.]  Every  evening. 

Various  choloffogu^  purgatives  (p.  512): — (1)  ft  Pilulse 
Hydrargyri  gr.  v.  [U.S.P.  ft  Massae  Hydrargyri  gr.  v.]  At 
bedtime.  (2)  ft  Pilulae  Hydrargyri  gr.  iii,  Pilulae  Ehei  Com- 
positae gr.  ii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Massae  Hydrargj^ri  gr.  iii,  Pulveris 
Rhei  gr.  ^,  Aloes  Socotrinae  gr.  ^,  Myrrhae  gr.  J^,  Saponis  gr.  ^, 
Olei  Menthae  Piperitte  ITI^J.]  At  bedtime.  (3)  ft  Hydrargyri 
Subchloridi  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Albi  gr.  ii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  gr.  ii.]  At  bedtime.  (4)  ft 
Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  gr.  i,  Pilulie  Colocynthidis  et  Hyo- 
scyarai  gr.  iv.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargj'ri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  i, 
Extracti  Colocynthidis  Compositi  gr.  iii,  Extracti  Hyoscyami 
gr.  i.]  At  bedtime.  (5)  ft  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  gi\  ^, 
Podophylli  Resinae  gr.  J,  Ipecacuanhte  Radicis  gr.  ^,  Pilulae 
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Ckdoeynthidis  et  HyoBogrami  gr.  iii  [UJSLP.  1^  Hydiugyri 
Cbloridi  Mitis  gr.  ^,  BediuBB  Podxyphylli  gr*  ^,  PolvmB  Ipe- 
oonanhaB  gr.  \,  Ejdzaoti  C!oloq]nitiudia  Oonposifei  gr.  ii, 
Eztraotl  HyoBqTaiiii  gr.  i]  At  bedtime.  (6)  IQb  Eztnusti 
Eaonymi  Siod  gr.  i,  Alomi  gr.  |-,  Eztzacti  BeUadomuB  Yixidia 
gr»  ^.  [n.SJP.  1^  Eztiaeti  Ecumymi  gr.  i,  JJs&xa  gr.  ^» 
Extxacti  Belladoimad  Folioram  Aloohciliei  gr.  ^.]    At  bedtima 

A  seleotion  of  mUm  pwrgaJtim  (p.  512)^— <1)  %  Sodii 
SulphatU  Eflbrveeoentis  BP.  gr.  120-240^  Aiqii»  §▼.  Id  tiia 
eailj  morning.  (2)  1^  Sodii  Pboephatis  Efltarveeoentia  B.P.  gr. 
120-240,  AqnsB  ;▼•  In  the  early  mocning.  (8)  1^  Magnemi 
SnlphatiB  Efferveaoentia  RP.  gr.  240-480,  AqQ»  St.  In  the 
early  morning.  (4)  Habeat  Polverem  SodsB  Tartaiats  Eflbrvee- 
oentemB.P.  In  ^e  early  morning.  (6)ftMagne8isdPond0roMB 
gr.  xzx,  Bhei  Badkaa  gr.  xv,  Spiritoa  Ammonitt  AromatiBi 
iV^xxx,  Aqa»  Pimentae  ad  ^ii  In  the  early  morning.  (6)  ft 
Magneaii  Snlphatia  gr.  Ix,  Magneaii  Carbonatia  Pdnderoai  gr. 
XV,  Mistorsd  Amygdal»  $1  [n.S.P.  ft  Magneaii  Carbonatia 
gr.  xv,  EmuIaioniB  AmygdalsB  Si]     In  the  early  morning. 

CathaHi4i  eominnaiums  (p.  616) :  (1)  ft  Pilnks  Ck>locynthi- 
diB  Compositae  gr.  iv.-viii  [U.S.P.  ft  Extiacti  ColocynthidiB 
Compositi  gr.  iv-viii.]  At  bedtime.  (2)  ft  Podophylli  Beaime 
gr.  |-,  Extracti  Cannabis  Indicae  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Hyoscyami 
Viridis  gr.  iv.  [U.S.P.  ft  Besinse  Podophylli  gr.  j^,  Extracti 
Cannabis  Indicae  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Hyoscyami  gr.  iii.]  At  bed- 
time. (3)  ft  Pilulae  Scammonii  CompositaB  gr.  v.  [U.S.P.  ft 
Eesinae  Scammonii  gr.  ii,  Resinse  Jalapae  gr.  iss,  Saponis  gr. 
iss,  Oleoresinae  Zingiberis  TT\^  j^.]  At  bedtime.  (4)  ft  Pulveris 
Jalapae  Compositi  gr.  xxx-lx.     In  the  early  morning. 

Purgative  enemata  (p.  516):  (1)  ft  Saponis  Mollis  si. 
Aquae  tepidae  Diss.  (2)  ft  Magnesii  Sulphatis  si,  Olei  Olivae 
5i,  Mucilaginis  Amyli  sxv.  (3)  ft  Olei  Olivae  5ii,  Mucil- 
aginis  Amyli  5i,  Decocti  Hordei  tepidi  5^.  (4)  ft  Olei 
Ricini  Jii,  Unius  Ovi  Vitellum,  Decocti  Hordei  tepidi  ad 
Oss.  (5)  ft  Olei  Terebinthinae  si,  Mucilaginis  Amyli  Jxv. 
(6)  ft  Olei  Terebinthinae  sss,  Unius  Ovi  Vitellum,  Saponis 
Mollis  5i,  Aquae  tepidae  ad  Oiss.  (7)  ft  Asafetidae  gr.  xxx. 
Aquae  Destillatae  5iv.  (8)  ft  Glycerini  Si.  (or  the  same  in  the 
form  of  suppository). 
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Aperient  iron  combinations  (p.  511) :  (1)  B  Pilulse  Aloes  et 
Ferri  gr.  iv.-viii.  [U.S.P.  R  Pilulse  Aloes  et  Ferri  gr.  v.] 
Every  evening.  (2)  R  Aloini  gr.  ^-1,  Extract!  Belladonnae 
Viridis  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Nucis  Vomicae  gr.  ^,  Ferri  Sulphatis  gr. 
i,  Extracti  Gentianae  q.  s.  [U.S.P.  R  Aloini  gr.  ^-i,  Extracti 
Belladonnas  Foliorum  Alcoholici  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Nucis  Vomicae 
gr.  1^,  Ferri  Sulphatis  gr.  i,  Extracti  Gentianae  q.  s.]  Every 
evening.  (3)  R  Ferri  Sulphatis  Exsiccati  gr.  |-,  Extracti  Aloes 
Barbadenses  gr.  i,  Extracti  Belladonnae  gr.  ^,  Ipecacuanhae 
Eadicis  gr.  ^,  Capsici  Fructus  gr.  ^.  [U.S.P.  B  Ferri  Sul- 
phatis Exsiccati  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Aloes  gr.  i,  Extracti  Belladonnae 
Foliorum  Alcoholici  gr.  ^,  Pulveris  Ipecacuanhae  gr.  ^,  Pulveris 
Capsici  gr.  ^,]  Every  evening.  (4)  B  Ferri  Sulphatis  gr.  iv, 
Magnesii  Sulphatis  gr.  Ix,  Acidi  Sulphurici  Aromatici  T^^x, 
Tincturae  Zingiberis  TT\^xx,  Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi  B.P.  ad 
si.  Twice  a  day,  at  11  A.M  and  6  p.m.  (5)  B  Ferri  Sulphatis 
gr.  iv,  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xx,  Sodii  Sulphatis  gr.  Ix,  Tincturie 
Zingiberis  iT\^xx,  Spiritus  Chloroformi  T^^x,  Infusi  Quassiae  B.P. 
ad  5l  At  11  A.M.  and  6  p.m.  daily.  (6)  ^^  Magnesii  Sul- 
phatis gr.  Ix,  Liquoris  Ferri  Perchloridi  lT\^xv,  Aquae  Chloro- 
formi ad  Si.  [U.S.P.  B  Magnesii  Sulphatis  gr.  xl,  Liquoris 
Ferri  Chloridi  TT\^ii,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae 
ad  5i.]  Every  morning  early.  (7)  B  Misturae  Ferri  Com- 
positae  Jss,  Decocti  Aloes  Compositi  B.P.  gss.     At  bedtime. 

Aperient  and  stomachic  comhituitions  (p.  511)  (1) :  B  Sodii 
Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatici  n\^x,  Tincturae 
Sennae  Compositae  iT\^xv-xxx,  Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi  B.P.  ad 
Ji.  Three  times  a  day,  5  minutes  before  meals.  (2)  ft  Tincturae 
Nucis  Vomicae  iT\^v,  Tincturae  Sennae  iT\^xv-xxx,  Ammonii 
Carbonatis  gr.  iii,  Spiritus  Chloroformi  ni^x,  Infusi  Quassiae  B.P. 
ad  5L  Three  times  a  day,  five  minutes  before  meals.  (3)  R 
Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Spiritus  Anmioniae  Aromatici  i^^x, 
Decocti  Aloes  Compositi  B.P.  sss,  Infusi  Gentianae  Compositi 
B.P.  ad  5i.  Three  times  a  day,  five  minutes  before  meals. 
(4)  ft  Ehei  Eadicis  gr.  v,  Ipecacuanhae  Eadicis  gr.  ^,  Magnesii 
Carbonatis  Ponderosi  gr.  vi,  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  v,  Potassii 
Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iii,  Aquae  Menthae 
Piperitae  Ji.     Three  times  a  day,  three  hours  after  meals. 
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APPENDICITIS— PEBITYPHIIM& 

Pebittfhlitis  is  a  complex  and  Taziabl^  diaeaBe  in  ita  origia, 
in  its  ooiurse,  and  in  ila  tenninaticnuL  Ifr  ia  indeed  not  a  sii^ 
simple  disease  ab  tmW,  like  gastxic  ^Io^  or  <7{ihoid  fever,  witii 
characteristic  pathological  and  clinical  Thanifaatationaj  bat  the 
outcome  of  a  vaiiel^  of  diffiorent  diaeaaea  of  tiie  appendix 
.vermiformis  and  csecum.  Some  of  the  diseases  may  ran  their 
course  without  invading,  t^e  local  peritoneum,  such  as  stercoral 
typhlitis  and  certain  instances  of  catarrh  and  even  of  concretion 
of  the  appendix.  In  other  instances  perityphlitis  consists  in 
simple  adhesive  peritonitis.  In  typical,  fully  developed  cases, 
it  originates  in  severe  appendicitis  and  the  passage  of  micro- 
organisms through  the  wall  of  the  gut  into  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
and  it  ends  in  suppuration  there,  whether  with  or  without 
perforation  or  sloughing.  The  treatment  of  perityphlitis  is 
correspondingly  difficult.  Even  when  the  diagnosis  is  correctly 
made  (not  by  any  means  an  easy  matter  in  many  instances)  the 
pathological  indications  and  those  furnished  by  the  course  of  the 
disease  are  complex,  variable  and  often  uncertain  ;  whilst  grave 
changes  may  occur  suddenly  and  without  warning,  particularly 
in  the  way  of  sloughing  or  perforation  of  the  appendix  and 
burrowing  or  bursting  of  pus  in  the  peritoneal  cavity. 

The  disease  is  therefore  one  which  is  not  only  full  of 
practical  interest  but  also  highly  instructive  to  the  student  of 
the  principles  of  treatment.  He  will  find  in  perityphlitis  one 
of  the  best  instances  both  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness 
of  natural  resistance.  He  will  appreciate  presently  how 
micro-organisms  constantly  in    the   neighbourhood  of  a  part 
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may  be  unable  tx)  attack  it  because  of  its  inherent  immunity ; 
how  in  one  particular  portion  of  an  oi^an,  like  the  appendix, 
this  natural  resistance  is  prone  to  lapse,  in  consequence  of 
its  peculiar  anatomical  structure  and  relations  (predisposi- 
tion); and  yet  how  under  these  circumstances  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  therapeutist  to  various  simple  -  looking 
circumstances  may  enable  it  to  withstand  disease.  He 
cannot  fail  also  to  be  impressed  with  the  weak  non-resistant 
character  of  the  tissues  of  repair,  and  with  the  effect  of  this 
in  permitting  recrudescenca  As  for  direct  remedial  measures, 
an  excellent  instance  is  afforded  by  appendicitis  of  the  correct 
employment  of  food  under  circumstances  where  there  is  much 
less  necessity  to  secure  nutrition  than  to  avert  imminent  and 
grave  danger  by  withholding  it.  The  deceptive  effect  of  the 
routine  employment  of  purely  palliative  treatment  is  also  very 
strikingly  illustrated  in  this  disease. 

^Etiological  Indications. — A  correct  appreciation  of 
the  aetiological  relations  of  appendicitis  is  of  more  than  ordinary 
importance  in  treatment,  for  the  disease  is  essentially  recurrent, 
and  as  soon  as  one  attack  is  safely  passed  without  operation, 
the  opportunity  offers,  and  must  be  always  faithfully  taken,  of 
preventing  another  or  even  radically  removing  the  possibility 
of  return. 

Of  the  causes  of  this  disease  the  most  important,  most 
interesting  and  the  first  to  be  examined  are  the  predisposing 
circumstances.  A  portion  of  the  bowel,  the  appendix  vermi- 
formis,  is  "  liable "  to  acute  disease,  vulnerable,  less  resistant 
to  certain  morbific  influences  than  the  other  parts,  because  of 
its  peculiar  anatomical  and  physiological  relations  (p.  6).  It 
is  so  in  all  subjects ;  and  we  must  take  the  risk  of  its  becom- 
ing affected,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  remove  the  healthy 
appendix  in  every  child  as  a  routine  practice !  Certain 
individuals,  however,  appear  to  be  specially  predisposed,  in 
consequence  of  the  unfortunate  situation,  shape  or  size  of  the 
appendix  in  them.  Even  for  these  nothing  special  could  well 
be  done,  inasmuch  as  their  condition  and  danger  cannot  be 
diagnosed  until  an  attack  occur.  Neither  can  the  fact  that 
appendicitis  is  more  common  in  early  life  and  in  male  subjects 
be  turned  to  useful  account  in  the  way  of  prevention.     Of  all 
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the  predisposing  circumstances,  the  only  one  of  real  pro- 
phylactic value  is  previous  disease  of  the  saime  kind.  It  is 
not  that  appendicitis  is  simply  recurrent,  as  gout,  for  example, 
recurs  in  the  great  toe :  it  is  that  the  damage  done  to  the 
appendix  by  one  attack  and  its  repair  with  ill-nourished  low 
scar-tissue  make  it  unable  to  resist  disturbing  influences  of 
apparently  trifling  severity  another  time,  such  as  a  hearty 
meal  or  a  passing  chilL  We  have  here  an  unusually  plain 
indication  for  preventive  treatment.  The  appendix  ought  to 
be  removed  after  one  or  more  attacks  of  perityphlitis. 

Short  of  operation,  prevention  would  have  to  be  directed 
to  the  exciting  or  determining  causes  of  appendicitis;  and 
this  is  what  is  done  in  a  large  number  of  instances,  at  any  rate 
after  a  single  attack.  On  recovering  from  his  illness,  the  patient 
is  directed  to  attend  to  certain  particulars  which  are  recognised 
as  of  ajtiological  importance.  He  must  eat  with  special 
care.  Diet  must  exclude  as  far  as  possible  such  substances  as 
are  entirely  indigestible  and  never  digested :  seeds  and  skins 
of  fruit,  whether  fresh,  cooked  or  preserved,  coarse  green  vege- 
tables, and  whole-meal  bread — things  which  are  often  thought- 
lessly recommended  to  insure  a  daily  motion.  Milk  ought  to 
be  sparingly  taken  and  specially  prepared,  lest  undigested  curds 
reach  the  caecum.  There  is  abundant  choice  of  mcRu  in  all 
classes  of  foods,  after  excluding  those  mentioned  and  others 
which  are  iuditrestible  in  the  broader  sense,  without  sacrificino; 
any  of  the  elements  of  a  proper  diet.  Equally  important  is  it 
that  meals  should  be  small,  and  slowly,  not  hurriedly,  eaten, 
and  that  thorough  mastication  be  also  insured  by  attention  to 
the  state  of  the  teeth.  In  connexion  with  the  food  and  feeding 
as  a  whole  tlie  gouty  causation  of  some  cases  of  the  disease  will 
be  reckoned  with.  The  subject  of  a  previous  appendicitis 
must  next  be  instructed  to  attend  faithfully  to  his  bowels.  A 
regular  daily  motion  must  be  insured,  and  this  also  will  he 
considered  in  planning  the  diet,  as  we  have  just  seen.  If 
ordinary  laxatives  fail,  enemata  may  have  to  be  used.  An 
occasional  mercurial  followed  by  a  saline  is  indicated  in  gouty 
subjects.  Special  directions  have  always  to  be  given  as  to 
clotliing.  The  feet  and  lower  limbs  ought  to  be  carefully  pro- 
tected I'rom  cold  ;  the  body  generally  kept  comfortably  warm 
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and  a  woollen  binder  or  belt  constantly  worn  on  the  abdomen, 
sufficiently  close  to  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  support  or 
even  pressure  on  the  right  iliac  fossa,  in  the  hope  of  promoting 
absorption  of  the  inflammatory  residues  about  the  bowel. 
Lastly,  sudden  and  severe  exertion  must  also  be  forbidden. 

These  are  the  principal  circumstances  recognised  as  de- 
termining singly  or  collectively  an  attack  of  appendicitis ; 
and  each  of  them  ought  to  be  specifically  referred  to  in  giving 
advice  to  patients  on  the  subject  of  prevention.  Unless  they 
be  controlled,  they  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  efficient 
causes  of  septic  appendicitis  and  perityphlitis  to  come  into 
play.  This  introduces  to  our  consideration  the  causal  relation 
of  micro-organisms  to  the  worst  type  of  the  disease.  Micro- 
oi*ganisms  of  whatever  kind,  unless  it  be  the  tubercle  bacillus 
and  actinomyces,  which  settle  there  and  steadily  sap  the  nutrition 
of  the  parts,  are  innocuous  to  the  bowel  as  long  as  they  occupy 
its  interior,  some  of  them  belonging  to  its  natural  flora. 
Let  however  the  normal  resistance  of  the  intestinal  wall  be 
seriously  reduced  by  any  of  the  circumstances  just  named,  and 
these  micro-organisms  become  the  efficient  and  active  causes 
of  disease  in  different  forms.  They  and  their  toxic  products 
readily  cause  necrosis  of  the  appendix,  penetrate  its  several 
coats  including  the  peritoneum,  and  having  reached  a  situa- 
tion peculiarly  favourable  to  development,  establish  acute 
peritonitis.  The  principle  on  which  this  catastrophe  is  to  be 
averted  is  manifestly  therefore  the  maintenance  of  normal 
resistance,  that  is,  healthy  nutrition,  of  the  wall  of  the 
appendix.  How  this  is  to  be  done  we  shall  see  presently  in 
connexion  with  the  Pathological  Indications. 

Pathological  Indications. — The  pathology  of  appen- 
dicitis and  perityphlitis  is  peculiarly  complex,  the  beginning, 
the  course  and  the  termination  of  the  process  being  extremely 
variable.  Broadly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  there  are  two 
steps  or  stages  in  the  disease,  namely,  first,  appendicitis  proper, 
beyond  which  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  does  not  proceed ; 
second,  septic  peritonitis.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  objects 
of  treatment  we  must  study  these  stages  separately. 

Appendicitis  proper  consists  in  catarrh  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  infiltration  of  the  wall,  and  plastic  peritonitis  of 
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its  ooverixig  and  neighbourhood,  all  sot  up  bj  one  or  more  M 
the  causes  already  discusaed.  The  products  of  the  inflammatorT 
INrocesSy  as  in  other  forms  of  enteritis,  are  discharged  into  the 
limvKi  of  the  apf>endix  and  reacli  the  c^fciim,  perhaps  with 
some  difficulty,  but  there  is  no  retention  unless  the  channel  be 
interraj^ied  by  the  position,  shape  or  previous  damage  of  the 
part^orb^  ffecal  ac4?.iinmktion  in  the  bowelB.  Thus  tlie  pro- 
cesis  presently  declines  and  comes  to  a  favourable  end;  but  it 
leaves  the  appendix  damaged,  its  exterior,  includijig  its  mesen- 
t&tjr  being  adherent  and  matted ;  its  substance  twisted,  bent 
or  curled,  and  infiltrated  with  new  wedt  timie;  its  esnal 
posiiblj  stenosed  or  aetnaU j  ot^teiated. 

Yfh&a  appendicitis  bts  once  begtm^  tikis  appears  to  be  the 
mort  favourable  coarse  that  it  can  be  expe^ed  to  {Honme ;  and 
it  is  the  one  to  be  fiivonred  b^  treatment  since  tiie  ahema- 
tives,  necrosis  and  purulmt  peritonitis  d  the  second  i^age»  am 
so  grava  The  leading  indications  th^relbre  $X9  to  arrait  the 
appendicitis  at  the  first  stage ;  to  maintain  the  vitalily  of  the 
wall  of  the  gut;  to  provide  fbr  limitation  of  suppnration, 
should  it  supervene ;  and  to  moderate  tt»  amount  of  damage 
which  the  inflammation  leaves  behind.  In  other  words,  we 
observe  the  general  principles  of  treating  inflammation — to 
arrest  the  destructive  factor  of  the  disease  and  the  conditions 
which  favour  it,  and  to  promote  but  control  the  conservative 
and  constructive  factors,  so  that  the  issue  may  be  in  adhesion 
and  repair  instead  of  suppuration;  but  we  modify  them  in 
consequence  of  the  peculiar  situation  and  precarious  circum- 
stances of  the  parts  involved.  Rest  is  the  first  object,  and  it 
must  be  immediate,  complete  and  continued.  An  unfortunate 
result  can  often  be  traced  either  to  unwise  attempts  to  con- 
tinue at  work  or  to  premature  movement  after  early  improve- 
ment. Rest  of  the  body  is  secured  in  bed.  Physiological  rest 
of  the  bowel  is  promoted  by  reducing  the  food  to  the  smallest 
amount  and  simplest  characters.  Inflammatory  reaction  is 
controlled  by  the  same  means ;  by  the  application  of  hot  boric 
acid  fomentations  to  the  right  iliac  fossa ;  and  in  some  instances 
by  leeching.  This  indication  would  also  be  fulfilled  by  clearing 
the  bowel  of  irritating  faeces,  and  so  would  the  next  indica- 
tion, always  of  great  importance  in   inflammatory  affections 
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and  particularly  so  in  appendicitis,  removal  of  the  products. 
Here  there  is  a  clashing  of  indications;  and  we  have  to  dis- 
cuss and  settle  the  question  of  purgatives  in  the  first  stage  of 
perityphlitis,  on  which  there  are  still  two  opinions :  the  one 
that  they  do  good  and  should  be  given,  the  other  that  they  do 
harm  and  are  to  be  strictly  withheld.  Purgatives  would 
empty  the  caecum,  and  thus  relieve  pressure  and  traction  on 
the  appendix,  insure  rest  of  the  gut,  which  cannot  be  obtained 
^th  a  faecal  mass  provoking  peristalsis  within  it,  and  promote 
discharge  of  inflammatory  products  from  the  appendix.  All 
these  are  desirable  objects.  On  the  contrary,  the  active  move- 
ments of  the  bowel  attending  purgation  cannot  but  injure  the 
inflamed  part,  and  it  is  believed  that  during  the  first  forty- 
eight  hours  the  condition  of  the  appendix  is  often  critical  and  that 
very  little  damage  would  suffice  to  lower  its  vitality  and  set 
up  peritonitis,  to  be  presently  described.  Want  of  rest  would 
also  prevent  the  formation  of  adhesions  calculated  to  limit 
suppuration  which  may  supervene.  The  rule  therefore  of  our 
highest  authorities  is  to  avoid  purgatives  for  the  first  three 
days.  It  had  long  been  the  practice  to  carry  the  principle  of 
rest  to  the  other  extreme  and  give  opium  at  short  intervals  so 
as  to  paralyse  the  bowel.  Now  opium  may  still  be  correctly 
given  in  the  invasion  of  appendicitis ;  hid  not  to  paralyse  the  hncel. 
It  is  demanded,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  for  pain  and  collapse 
and  restlessness :  its  effects  in  checking  intestinal  secretion,  in 
aggravating  constipation  (which  provokes  intestinal  unrest), 
and  in  other  directions,  are  altogether  unfortunate;  and  we 
cannot  too  clearly  understand  that  opium  will  not  prevent  micro- 
organisms from  penetrating  the  intestinal  walls  if  their  vitality 
have  been  destroyed.  The  rule  therefore  is  to  withhold  opium 
in  appendicitis  unless  it  be  demanded  by  pain  and  colliipHc ; 
and  when  it  is  given,  to  withdraw  it  as  soon  as  thewi  hav(j  dis- 
appeared. The  old  method  of  combining  calomel  with  opium 
perhaps  ought  to  be  revived.  The  mercurial  prev(;ntH  cornj>l(*tii 
arrest  of  the  secretions,  and  appears  to  control  inflanuiiaUiry 
reaction. 

When  the  first  seventy-two  hours  are  pfissed  HuMy  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  immediate  danger  of  miute  necnisis  and  \!^tt\u*rii\ 
septic   peritonitis   is   over,   evacuation    of    the    Ix^wels,  which 
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certainlj  is  caleakted  to  arrest  the  prqgross  of  the  diseass 
towards  tlra  peritoneum  as  we  have  already  seeiit  ought  to  be 
{practised.  Opiimi  is  stopped  if  i^  have  been  ordered ;  and  a 
large  enema  of  warm  water  or  soap  and  water  is  given.  A 
copious  motion  is  usiudljr  obtained,  and  both  locally  and 
constitatbnallj  there  is  evidence  dt  relief  (rf  the  inflamed 
bowel  The  amply  gat  now  enj<^  natural  instead  of  artificial 
rest ;  and  its  secretions  return  and  are  drained  away;  T^ 
enema  should  be  repeated  daily,  all  beii^  well;  or  after  two 
days  a  purgative  saline  may  be  giv«i  by  tihe  josonth.  Mean^ 
while  bodily  rest,  the  local  applications,  and  a  diet  mainly 
consisting  of  lig^t  broths  are  continued,  all  intended  to 
secure  the  same  end.  In  this  simple  way  the  pathological 
process  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  of  appendicitis  is  saMy 
conducted  to  resolution,  necessarily  however  irwc^plete; 

Instead  of  terminating  in  resolution,  the  inflammatoiy 
process  within  and  about  the  appendix  may  proceed  to 
necrosis  of  the  wall  and  involvement  of  the  peritoneum  in  the 
septic  process.  This  constitutes  suppurative  perityphlitis.  It 
is  the  work  as  we  have  seen  of  micro-organisms  from  the 
interior,  which  succeed  in  attacking  and  penetrating  the  tissues 
of  the  wall  when  its  vital  resistance  fails.  Occasionally 
this  happens,  or  appears  to  happen,  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  disease,  acute  general  peritonitis  with 
necrosis  of  the  appendix  being  the  result  of  immediate 
destruction  of  the  vital  resistance  of  the  gut.  In  these  cases 
the  process,  that  is  the  micro-organisms,  will  be  very  virulent 
When  the  disease  is  developed  in  this  fulminating  form,  the 
abdomen  must  be  opened  without  delay  unless  the  condition 
of  the  patient  be  so  grave  as  to  forbid  interference. 

Much  more  frequently,  the  septic  part  of  the  process  is  not 
developed  for  several  days.  The  vital  resistance  of  the  walls 
appears  to  be  destroyed  slowly,  and  might  be  preserved  by 
correct  treatment.  Here  is  our  opportunity.  It  is  believed 
that  the  most  common  cause  of  this  loss  of  nutritive  activity 
and  resistance,  that  is,  the  most  common  cause  of  vulnerability, 
of  the  part,  is  damage  by  a  previous  attack,  which  as  we 
have  seen  leaves  the  appendix  adherent,  perhaps  tightly  con- 
stricted, bent  or  curled  externally,  infilti*ated  with  a  lowly- 
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organised  tissue  in  its  coats,  atonic  as  regards  its  muscular  or 
peristaltic  function,  and  stenosed  or  even  obliterated  in  its 
lumen.  Fresh  appendicitis  in  such  circumstances  has  two 
obvious  efifects  on  the  organ,  namely,  retention  of  the  products 
within  it,  and  strangulation  of  it  and  perhaps  of  its  mesentery 
and  vessels  from  without,  the  one  effect  reinforcing  the  other. 
In  these  facts  we  find  the  plainest  indication  for  preventing 
perityphlitis  by  the  deliberate  removal  of  the  appendix  after 
recovery  firom  the  first  attack  of  appendicitis.  A  less  common 
cause  of  this  train  of  events  is  abnormality  of  position,  length, 
or  shape  of  the  appendix :  even  in  the  first  attack  the  wall 
then  yields  and  perityphlitis  ensues.  A  third  cause  is  im- 
portant from  our  present  point  of  view — constipation  with 
distension  of  the  caecum,  which  may  tighten  and  strangle  the 
mesenteric  vessels  of  the  appendix,  or  perhaps  twist,  kink  or 
compress  it  or  them,  or  possibly  prevent  drainage  of  its 
interior  by  blocking  the  mouth  of  the  organ.  These  considera- 
tions indicate  the  correct  treatment  of  the  disease  as  far  as  it 
depends  on  pathological  conditions  after  the  third  day.  The 
appendix  should  be  drained  into  the  csecum,  the  caecum 
emptied,  micro-organisms  and  concretions  swept  away  if  pos- 
sible, and  the  circulation  freed  within  the  intestinal  walls. 
Purgatives  would  accomplish  these  objects;  and  we  now 
appreciate  more  fully  the  rationale  and  employment  of  these 
in  the  form  of  enema  or  saline,  which  we  noticed  in  our 
study  of  the  first  stage.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
purgatives  may  entirely  fail  to  affect  so  complex  and  critical 
a  pathological  condition ;  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may 
sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  either  event  the 
destructive  process  is  not  arrested.  The  micro-organisms, 
meeting  with  no  vital  opposition,  penetrate  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and  set  up  suppuration  there ;  and  they  kill  the  wall 
en  route,  so  that  it  perishes  bodily  or  perforates  under  the 
internal  tension.  The  pathological  process  is  now  complete, 
for  though  it  may  persist  for  weeks,  this  is  but  a  matter  of 
anatomy :  of  location,  of  localization,  of  spread,  of  burrowing, 
of  rupture  inwardly  or  outwardly,  of  involvement  of  veins  and 
portal  phlebitis,  of  pyaemia  and  of  other  complications.  For 
this  train  of  events  there  is  but  one  kind  of  treatment  indicated: 
34 
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to  cut  into  the  affected  region,  evacuate  the  iiiflaniinatory 
products  au(]  establish  drainage  Sometimes  the  appendix  iB 
retnoved  liodily.  All  measures  short  of  operation,  such  as  the 
administration  of  opium,  are  useless;  and  although  an  abscesa 
may  sometimes  be  safely  left  within  tire  peritoneal  cavity;  the 
prcKjeediDg  is  entirely  unsound,  and  the  patient  recovei-s  not 
heeauae  of  the  treatment  employed  but  in  spite  of  it,  possibly 
with  external  or  internal  fistula,  and  with  great  liability  to  j 
anobber  f^^aek 

Glquo^l  Indiquiomb. — The  sBtk^^giod  moA  pafibcdi^ 
dl  rdatiooA  <rf  appendidtti  and  peiilyj^liai  tital  allhoi^ 
Hiej  be,  ue  in^eomplete  •§  iadieatioiMi  for  trortmiBit  witboat 
mrtain  fiMtozes  of ^be  t«K>  diseases  wMoh  c^ 
bf  cdiiiical  observsti<»i,  that  is,  whldh  disappear  jpenf  mofUm, 
These  are  chiefij  poiQ,  eolk^se,  siidaieas,  aiudel^,  xestlessiwsfl^ 
fever,  and  other  less  knportaiit  qnnptoms  and  s^^na  There 
is  here  an  uigent  indioaticm  to  relieve  dirtawes  and  avert  deadi, 
the  danger  of  which  is  in  part  directlj  due  to  these  condi* 
tions.  Bat  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  often  tiiat  Uie  cUnical 
phenomena  of  appendicitis  and  perityphlitis  are  nselid  and 
safe  guides  to  treatment  only  when  they  are  properly  em- 
ployed. Interpreted  as  significant  of  the  different  types, 
phases  and  stages  of  the  complex  pathological  processes  which 
we  have  just  studied,  they  determine  our  course  of  action. 
Begarded  as  separate  and  independent  conditions  which  are  to 
be  controlled  as  such,  irrespective  of  what  may  be  behind  or 
beneath  them,  they  lead  us  into  the  gravest  perils. 

The  presence  and  severity  of  the  radical  symptoms  of 
perityphlitis — pain,  collapse,  vomiting  and  interference  with 
the  functions  of  the  bowels — are  almost  our  sole  guides  to  the 
type  of  the  disease  at  its  commencement.  They  determine 
therefore  the  question  of  immediate  operation;  for  the 
physical  signs  avail  us  little  unless  it  be  by  their  negative 
characters.  During  the  next  few  days  every  further  clinical 
observation  helps  to  solve  the  crucial  problem  as  to  which 
direction  the  appendicitis  is  taking,  plastic  or  suppurative: 
the  pulse,  the  temperature,  the  occurrence  or  not  of  rigors, 
the  sensations  and  aspect  of  the  patient,  the  physical  signs 
as  they  develop  and  change  from  time  to  time,  or  it  may  be 
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the  occurrence  of  relapse  after  improvement.  Diflbront  authori- 
ties attach  particular  importance  to  these  tlillereiit  factH  r«- 
spectively  as  guides  to  operation.  Some  surgeons  opt^ratt^  if 
the  pulse  rise  definitely  above  120.  Others  arcj  moro 
influenced  by  the  temperature.  Others  again  order  tlieir 
treatment  by  the  day  of  the  disease,  operating  on  tlje  second 
day  or  the  third  day,  if  no  improvement  be  manifest.  Still 
other  authorities  decline  to  follow  any  of  these  rules  but  guide 
their  action  by  the  cause  of  the  perityphlitis.  It  may  also  be 
regarded  as  accepted  by  most  surgeons  that  a  suspicion  of 
suppuration  warrants  operation,  which  in  skilful  hands  can 
do  no  harm  even  if  it  prove  to  have  Vnjen  unnecessary. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  experienced  practitioner 
r^rds  and  deals  with  the  symptoms  of  iKjrityplilitis.  !!« 
values  them  for  the  information  which  they  convey,  lie 
dreads  to  interfere  with  them  lest  he  find  himmdf  witliout 
guides  to  treatment.  He  therefore  hesitates  to  mask  tlieni  by 
giving  opium  if  he  can  avoid  it.  At  the  sfime  time  tliere  are  but 
few  cases  of  this  disease  in  which  opium  and  other  nieans 
must  not  be  employed  to  relieve  urgent  distn'ss  or  danger  in 
addition  to  affVjrding  rest  as  we  have  already  wen.  Th**. 
clinical  rule  is  therefore  to  give  at  once  at  tlie  invasion  /;f  the 
illness  a  sufficient  amount  of  morjihine  or  of  niorpliine  and 
atropine  hypodennically  to  control  tlie  jiain,  vomiting,  i'A)\\i\\m:^ 
and  restlessness,  and  afl'ord  the  jjatient  a  degree  of  t.ittuitfri ; 
or  it  may  be  a  combination  of  opium  and  axinuX  of  luMiulouun, 
or  of  opium  and  calomel,  by  ib*f  mouth.  Ah  yt^ttfu  hh  tlum 
symptoms  have  l*en  suWu^r^l,  all  J-Kiwerful  druy*?  hboiiM  )h'. 
stopped,  as  l^ing  liarmful  na^  well  an  u<^:h',Kit,  and  l/^ul 
applications  only  *rMij»loy<?ri  Xot  only  d^;*  offtnw  tuin^V 
valuable  symptom.-  whi<:b  are  our  only  n'lhUrK  t//  a  'snttjy 
diagnosis  of  the  ^x-mplfrx  and  f:nu*'^\  yv/A''.^.^'^.  'ivMttu  ;ind 
around  the  apptnd:^  :  :'f  ^luu^if-M^^^uly  ^y>nr;n»j<r/j,  »\  'U-^wU-'i 
the  practitioner  iiio  j*r2ixt*yAi'j  <t>  U*^\su*':Si\  '^Lit*,  j',  /;'/♦!/, n;/ 
of  the  kind,  and  i^rrfe^ivi*?*;  h.r/j  V/  in^jil  ]/*'j0  :h^*.t,>i\,*fti  ,0 
surgical  interf^fr-^r-^^r :  i:  ^Wjny^,  \:az  y,'//'^^^-*,  'A  sar^ofl  n: 
eoverr :  and  ii  h:^rA'»^*^t  xij:  'jo.;^.  vr.^r;,  \'...^.  ,'.  '///A  nitfi 
portal  oon^esrtk'L 

Other  kii«d%  *A   c,*"/*?*^    A  >*>*    w- -..-.■/■.• -.   ^-.v    ■,;/<';•/  *j^>; 
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for  ordinary  attention.  The  sense  of  local  fulness,  tension  and 
discomfort  is  remarkably  relieved  by  evacuation  of  the  bowels. 
Moderate  pain  ought  to  be  relieved  directly  by  local  applications 
only.  The  fever  of  appendicitis  calls  for  no  direct  treatment 
beyond  the  ordinary  attention  of  the  nurse. 

Nourishment  in  appendicitis  should  be  managed  on  the 
principles  laid  down  in  connexion  with  acute  peritonitis.  For 
the  first  few  hours  it  must  be  nil.  It  must  be  very  sparing 
for  several  days,  fluid  only,  composed  of  some  materials  such 
as  broth  or  peptonised  milk  or  malted  foods  which  are  completely 
digested  in  the  stomach  and  upper  bowel,  and  non-flatulent. 
Milk  in  its  natural  form  is  contraindicated,  for  undigested 
curds  cause  mechanical  damage,  block  the  bowels,  and 
generate  the  gases  of  tympanites.  As  much  and  as  long  rest 
as  possible  should  be  given  the  alimentary  canal.  Thirst  is 
relieved  with  sips  of  hot  water,  or  with  occasional  enemata 
of  normal  saline  fluid.  Stimulants  may  be  necessary  to  relieve 
the  collapse  of  invasion  ;  but  ought  to  be  given  up  when  no 
longer  indicated.  If  suppurative  perityphlitis  ensue  and 
surgical  treatment  be  practised,  the  diet  must  be  recast  as 
required. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — Most  of  the  important 
indications  for  tretitment  which  flow  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
variable,  uncertain  and  precarious  course  of  perityphlitis  have 
been  already  discussed.  Some  of  the  most  important  measures, 
positive  and  net^ative,  are  taken  in  anticipation  of  coming 
developments ;  present  relief  is  withheld  lest  it  lead  to  future 
harm.  \\\  the  ^neat  inajoritv  of  instances  earlv  determina- 
tion  of  the  direction  or  course  which  the  disease  may  take  is 
the  key  to  the  situation  ;  and  in  addition  to  the  symptoms 
and  signs  already  mentioned,  the  history  of  one  or  more 
previous  attacks  is  most  important  evidence  bearing  on 
this  point.  Several  consideraticms  of  cardinal  importance 
must  always  be  kept  hefoie  the  mind.  First,  ptTi- 
typhlitis  is  itself  the  outcome  of  a  variety  of  different 
diseases  of  the  appendix  and  associated  i)arts,  tliat  is,  l>et^ins  in 
different  ways  calliiiu:  for  different  methods  of  treatment. 
Secondly,  perityphlitis  may  end  in  any  one  of  several  diflerent 
ways,  for  which  we   must   be  prepared   and  against   which   we 
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must  provide  in  planning  the  management  of  the  ca^e. 
Thirdly,  at  any  moment  unfavourable  symptoms  may  develop, 
a  circumstance  which  demands  watchful  attention,  judgment, 
resource  and  promptness  of  action.  Lastly,  the  majority  of 
cases  of  perityphlitis  recover  without  surgical  treatment,  and 
this  fact,  if  it  be  properly  regarded  by  the  practitioner,  will 
teach  him  to  avoid  precipitate  and  unnecessary  interference. 
In  dealing  with  appendicitis  he  must  know  not  only  when 
and  how  to  act,  but — which  is  more  difficult — how  to  respect 
the  natural  disposition  to  recovery,  avoid  meddlesome  interfer- 
ence and  hold  bis  hand.  All  this  he  cannot  be  expected  to 
do,  however  large  his  experience,  unless  he  be  acquainted 
with  the  principles  on  which,  according  to  present  knowledge, 
he  ought  to  proceed. 


Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  Commencement  of  Case. — A.  If  evidence  of  acute 
necrosis  of  appendix  or  general  peritonitis :  immediate  surgical 
interference  (page  528).  B.  If  disease  be  local:  {Y)  At  in- 
vasion and  for  three  days  after, — General  Tnanagement, — Rest 
in  bed — immediate,  complete  and  continued ;  arrangements 
for  illness  of  at  least  a  fortnight,  possibly  two  months.  A 
nurse  with  special  surgical  training.  Diet, — None  for  a 
few  hours  (p.  532).  Stimulants, — None,  unless  brandy  be 
demanded  by  collapse  (p.  532).  For  thirst,  an  enema  con- 
sisting of  one  pint  of  tepid  water  with  a  teaspoonful  of  table 
salt  Local  applications. — Hot  fomentations  of  saturated  solution 
of  boric  acid  to  lower  half  of  abdomen  (p.  526).  Medicines, 
— No  purgatives  (p.  527).  For  pain  and  collapse  if  present  (p. 
531):  (1)  ft  Injectionis  Morphinae  Hypodermioe  TT\^v-x,  Liquoris 
Atropinae  Sulphatis  TT\^i.  [U.S.P.  R  Morphinae  Tartratis  gr. 
^--^^  Atropinae  Sulphatis  gr.  j-^,  Aquae  Destillatae  ni^v-x.]  At 
once  hypodermically ;  repeated  in  half  an  hour  if  pain  and 
collapse  continue.  Or  (2)  ft  Extracti  Opii  gr.  ^,  Extracti  Bella- 
donnae  Viridis  gr.  |-.  [U.S.P.  ft  Extracti  Opii  gr.  ^,  Extracti 
Belladonnae  Foliorum  Alcoholici  gr.  ^.]  Every  three  or  four 
houi-s  whilst  pain  continues.      Or  (3)  ft  Opii  gr.  i,  Hydrargyri 
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Subchloridi  gr.  \,     [U.S.P.  R  Pulveris  Opii  gr.  i,  Hydrargyii 
Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  ^.]     Every  three  or  four  hours. 

(2)  At  tlie  end  of  invasion. — (a)  If  pain  co7iiinu€ :  repeat 
morphine  and  atropine  or  opium  and  belladonna,  as  condition 
demands,  (h)  If  pain  have  moderated :  stop  opium  and  other 
medicines  (pp.  528,  531);  and  continue  local  applications 
to  relieve  discomfort.  Diet — Beef  tea,  plain  broths,  meat 
essences  or  jellies,  peptonized  milk.  Feeds  not  to  exceed 
2^  fluid  ounces,  at  intervals  of  two  hours. 

II.  Proguess  of  the  Case. — (1)  O/i  second,  third  or  later 
day,  if  evidence  of  suppuration  or  acute  peritonitis  supervene 
(for  guides,  see  p.  531)  interfere  surgically.  If  no  evidence  of 
pus,  actual  or  threatening  by  the  third  day,  give  enema  of  one 
pint  of  warm  water  with  a  little  soap  (p.  528),  and  repeat  every 
morning ;  adding  in  a  few  days  two  teaspoonfuls  of  oil  of 
turpentine  beaten  up  in  yolk  of  egg.  Continue  strict  rest  and 
local  applications.  Diet, — Peptonized  or  malted  infant  food 
to  replace  two  of  the  feeds  of  peptonized  milk. 

(2)  After  a  few  more  days  successfnl  treat^nent :  stop 
enemata  and  give  a  saline  aperient  (see  p.  520) ;  to  be 
repeated  every  morning.  Diet, — Broths  and  milk  thickened 
with  various  farinas ;  bread  and  butter ;  eggs ;  fish ;  lean 
underdone  niuttou  ;  no  vegetables.  Later  on :  ordinary  meals. 
excluding : — milk  (except  sparingly),  whole-meal  bread  or  }X)r- 
ridge,  strong  tea,  ])reserved  foods  of  every  kind,  common 
vegetables  (hut  potato  puree  and  spinach  permissible),  fruits 
cooked  and  uncooked,  fresh  and  preserved  (but  thoroughly 
stewed  apple  pcrrnittod). — Gradual  return  to  exercise. 

III.  After  Complf/fe  Recovery  (unless  appendix  have 
been  removed).  Frrnntire  treatment. — General  manayenirnt.— 
C/othin/j  {p.  524~  :  warm  woollen  garments  for  lower  limbs. 
Thick-soled  boots  and  shoes.  Woollen  roller  or  belt  for 
ethdomeu.—  E'crfion  avoided.  Dirt. — Much  as  above  (11.),  all 
constipating,  flatulent  and  coarse  ("  aperient ")  foods  being 
rigidly  excluded  (p.  524).  Bowels  to  be  opened  daily  either 
naturally,  by  above  diet,  by  enema,  or  by  habitual  laxative 
pill  taken  every  evening  (see  p.  519).  BemediaJ  treatment. — 
Consider  question  of  removal  of  diseased  appendix  (p.  524). 


CHAPTER   XXVIL 

ACUTE  PERITONITIS. 

Many  of  the  therapeutical  lessons  taught  by  a  study  of  acute 
peritonitis  have  been  already  learned  in  connexion  with 
appendicitis  Jn  that  disease,  however,  it  was  the  indications 
for  preventing  local  septic  peritonitis  (perityphlitis)  that 
occupied  most  of  our  attention.  In  acute  general  peritonitis 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  fully  established  disease,  and  the  most 
important  indications  which  it  illustrates  are  pathological  and 
clinical  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  see  how  hopeless  are  all 
therapeutic  attempts,  short  of  surgical  interference,  to  combat 
the  destructive  factor  of  disease  when  it  is  of  great  virulence 
and  widely  distributed,  and  therewith  the  utter  uselessness 
and  danger  of  direct  "  symptomatic  "  treatment.  At  the  same 
time  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the  proper  place 
which  symptoms  and  signs  should  occupy  as  therapeutical 
guides,  that  is,  the  correct  employment  of  remedies  which 
prove  to  be  indicated  after  a  faithful  consideration  of  the 
significance  of  clinical  phenomena.  In  the  second  place,  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  us  once  more  of  learning  the 
proper  province  of  palliative  treatment.  We  shall  discover 
in  acute  peritonitis  an  urgent  call  for  the  relief  of  depression, 
disorder  and  distress  (collapse)  until  such  time  as  remedial 
measures  can  be  employed ;  we  shall  see  how  this  object  may 
be  attained ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  brought  home  to 
us  how  useless  and  dangerous  palliative  treatment  becomes  if 
the  temporary  improvement  which  follows  it  be  misinterpreted 
and  permitted  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  radical  indica- 
tions furnished  by  pathology. 
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^Etiological  Indications.  —  When  the  cause  of  acute 
peritonitis  is  a  specific  micro-organism,  it  is  to  be  attacked 
directly.  The  surgeon  opens  the  peritoneal  cavity,  deals  with 
the  primary  disease  whatever  it  may  be,  in  bowel,  stomach, 
glands,  uterus,  etc. ;  removes  every  trace  of  sero- fibrinous 
material  or  pus ;  disinfects  the  parts  ;  and  establishes  drainage. 
This  is  his  method  when  the  germs  of  the  disease  have  entered 
from  without  through  a  wound,  or  from  within  by  ulceration, 
rupture,  or  lowered  vitality  of  the  intestinal  wall  in  consequence 
of  strangulation  or  the  like.  It  is  a  grave  proceeding,  and  in 
many  instances  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient  forbids 
it ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  more  serious  in  its  effects  than  leaving 
the  patient  alone.  The  only  other  method  of  reaching  the 
cause  within  the  abdominal  cavity  is  by  means  of  purgatives. 
These  drain  away  the  septic  products,  at  least,  of  the  micro- 
organisms, if  not  the  micro-organisms  themselves,  and  produce 
at  the  same  time  other  efiects  on  the  pathological  process 
which  will  be  discussed  presently.  Salines  are  the  purgatives 
generally  selected,  because  they  secure  a  large  flow  of  water 
from  the  bowel,  and  are  speedy  and  not  too  depressant  in 
their  action.  Specific  medicinal  remedies  are  occasionally 
useful.  Quinine  perhaps  may  be  given  in  septic  peritonitis, 
salicylates  certainly  in  rheumatic  peritonitis,  a  very  rare  but 
real  disease ;  but  neither  unfortunately  with  much  prospect  of 
benefit.  On  the  whole,  the  great  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  the  treatnitnit  of  acute  peritonitis  during  the  last  few  years 
depends  on  this,  that  the  notion  of  "  idiopathic "  peritonitis 
has  been  practically  discarded,  and  that  the  real  causes  of  the 
disease  in  its  dangerous  forms,  micro-organisms,  are  boldly 
attacked  in  sitiL  Not  the  peritoneum  l)ut  the  morbific  agent  left 
in  the  peritoneum  is  now  regarded  as  the  chief  element  of  danger 
in  this  grave  disease  :  not  interference  with  it  but  dread  of 
interference  with  it  is  held  to  be  the  common  cause  of  death. 
It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  most  important  opera- 
tions of  abdominal  surgery  are  undertaken  to  prevent  ^eriUmili^, 
Strangulated  hernia,  intestinal  obstruction  in  many  of  its  forms, 
threatening  perforations  of  different  organs,  abscesses  localized 
in  or  near  the  peritoneal  cavity,  especially  perityphlitis,  and 
extra-uterine   foetation  are  examples  of  the   morbid  conditions 
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now  summarily  dealt  with  by  the  surgeon  in  order  to  avert 
peritonitis  by  the  penetration  or  incursion  of  infective  organisms. 
We  have  seen  in  discussing  appendicitis  how  the  same  prin- 
ciple underlies  the  simple  methods  of  purgation  and  judicious 
feeding  in  acute  abdominal  disease. 

In  many  instances  the  causes  of  acute  peritonitis  are 
fortunately  non-specific.  The  disease  is  but  the  result  of  in- 
flammatory reaction  to  a  simple  physical  irritation,  and  takes 
the  form  of  dry  or  adhesive  peritonitis  around  the  gall-bladder, 
at  the  base  of  an  ulcer,  or  in  connexion  with  a  tumour  or  an 
enlarged  organ.  The  causes  here  may  call  for  interference ; 
but  if  so  it  is  on  their  own  account,  not  on  account  of  the 
peritonitis,  which  is  usually  protective  in  its  effect  as  we  shall 
see  presently. 

Pathological  Indications. — In  addition  to  the  general 
principles  of  treatment  of  inflammation,  two  considerations 
determine  the  course  that  should  be  followed  in  dealing  with 
acute  peritonitis  from  its  pathological  side.  These  are,  first, 
its  situation,  whether  general  or  local ;  second,  its  kind  or 
nature,  whether  septic  or  not. 

The  destructive  factor  of  acute  general  septic  peritonitis  is 
directly  arrested  by  the  surgeon  when  he  opens  the  cavity  and 
deals  with  the  cause  which  he  finds  at  work.  Success  depends 
greatly  on  interference  early,  that  is,  before  the  morbid  process 
has  become  general  and  produces  its  many  evil  effects  locally 
and  constitutionally,  on  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems. 
Attempts  to  arrest  the  disease  by  increasing  the  tissue  resist- 
ance— so  invaluable  in  chronic  inflammations,  and  even  in 
acute  ulcerous  and  inflammatory  processes  when  they  are 
localized — are  vain  here,  for  the  issue  is  determined  in  a  few 
hours.  Serum  injections  possibly  have  saved  a  certain  number 
of  cases.  Stimulants  and  opium  may  be  of  service  in  acute 
peritonitis,  as  will  presently  appear,  but  not  by  controlling 
the  pathological  elements  of  the  disease. 

The  question  of  the  application  of  general  principles  to  the 
treatment  of  septic  peritonitis  introduces  us  to  a  subject  of 
great  practical  difliculty,  on  which  opinion  has  changed  much 
during  recent  years  and  is  still  unsettled.  Ought  rest  to  be 
afforded  to  tbe  intestine  in  acute  septic  peritonitis  ?     Both  rest 
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and  relief  from  pain  are  indicated  by  the  spontaneous  cessation 
of  the  respiratory  movements  of  the  abdominal  walls  which  is 
so  striking  a  phenomenon  in  this  disease.  And  if  indicated, 
ought  rest  to  be  secured  by  means  of  opium  ?  The  modem 
doctrine  of  the  pathology  of  septic  peritonitis,  that  it  is  the 
result  of  bacterial  invasion  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  certainly 
does  not  support  the  principle  of  intestinal  rest.  Rest  could 
not  prevent  the  entrance  of  micro-organisms,  for  this  they  have 
already  effected.  Rest  could  not  expel  them ;  indeed  it  would 
retain  them.  Rest  is  invaluable  in  preventing  perforation  or 
other  coarse  causes,  as  they  might  be  called,  of  septic  infection 
of  the  peritoneum ;  but  it  will  not  stop  micro-organisms  from 
penetrating  a  tissue  which  has  lost  its  vitality  and  natural 
resistance,  like  a  strangulated  bowel ;  and  when  once  this  has 
occurred,  rest  only  promotes  retention  of  septic  products,  favours 
infection,  and  wastes  precious  time.  These  results  must  follow 
the  old  opium  treatment,  which  also  increases  the  disposition 
to  tympanites,  and  induces  a  condition  of  deceptive  relief,  en- 
couraging the  practitioner  in  an  irrational  and,  as  it  too  often 
proved,  unsuccessful  method  of  treatment. 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  correct  treatment  of  general 
septic  peritonitis  is  to  deal  surgically  with  its  cause,  the 
primary  disease,  if  such  exist  locally.  If  the  condition  be 
beyond  interference  of  this  kind,  then  the  bowels  are  to  be 
sharply  moved  with  a  saline  purge,  regardless  of  the  presence 
of  lymph  on  their  surface,  which  instead  of  being  protective, 
as  was  formerly  believed,  is  known  to  swarm  with  septic  organ- 
isms. The  good  effects  of  purgation  are  several.  The  septic 
organisms  and  their  poisonous  products  are  drained  away  by  the 
bowel,  and  thus  further  blood-infection  is  diminished  in  degree. 
The  intlamed  structures  are  actively  depleted.  The  enormous 
accumulation  of  gas  in  the  bowels,  constituting  meteorisni, 
i.s  in  some  degree  reduced  ;  and  by  this  means  the  heart  and 
chest  are  partially  relieved  from  serious  embarrassment.  If 
the  bowels  contain  a  collection  of  faeces,  as  they  do  in  stercoral 
typlditis,  their  evacuation  helps  to  relieve  the  neighbouring 
structures  from  dangerous  pressure  or  strangulation.  Further, 
in  septic  peritonitis  localized  around  one  portion  of  bowel,  as 
in  appendicitis,  the  best  method  of  securing  that  local  rest  of 
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the  intestine  which  in  this  instance  is  desirable  in  order  to 
build  up  protective  adhesions,  is  to  empty  it,  for  peristalsis 
will  assuredly  continue  until  all  the  irritant  contents  have  been 
discharged. 

When  these  and  various  associated  considerations  are  re- 
viewed, we  discover  under  which  circumstances  purgatives  are 
not  to  be  given  in  acute  peritonitis,  namely,  when  they  are 
contraindicated  by  the  primary  disease,  such  tis  hernia  or 
other  form  of  intestinal  obstruction ;  in  localized  septic  peri- 
tonitis, actual  or  threatening,  until  sufficient  time  has  elapsed 
to  establish  protective  adhesions  (at  least  forty-eight  hours)  ; 
and  in  the  non- septic  form  of  the  disease  It  is  necessary 
to  add  that  purgatives  are  to  be  avoided  and  opium  given  in 
all  cases  seen  during  the  invasion,  to  prevent  death  from  shock 
and  relieve  pain  nmiil  surgical  htlp  can  he  obtained  ;  the  deceptive 
effect  on  the  mind  of  the  practitioner  of  the  relief  which  will 
follow  the  use  of  this  drug  being  definitely  anticipated.  Of 
course  opium  may  also  be  given  to  effect  euthanasia. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  principle  which  directs  the 
modern  treatment  of  septic  peritonitis  is  removal  of  morbid 
materials,  both  causes  and  products,  whether  by  opening  the 
abdomen  or  through  the  bowel  A  third  method  of  evacuation  is 
sometimes  employed,  namely,  puncture  of  the  intestine.  This 
permits  the  escape  of  large  volumes  of  gas,  releases  the  bowel 
from  dangerous  internal  pressure,  relieves  the  heart  and  lungs 
from  equally  dangerous  external  pressure,  and  thus  removes 
several  of  the  elements  of  collapse.^  If  general  septic  peri- 
tonitis Ije  already  present,  the  question  of  the  safety  of 
puncture  need  not  be  raised. 

In  acute  local  septic  peritonitis,  on  the  contrary,  of 
which  suppurative  perityphlitis  is  a  typical  instance,  rest  is 
urgently  demanded  for  a  time.  The  guiding  principle  here  is 
to  promote  protective  and  limiting  adhesions  until  the  proper 
time  arrives  for  evacuating  the  inflammatory  products  and 
dealing  with  the  primary  disease  or  cause.  This  means  im- 
mediate and  complete  rest :  bodily  rest,  withdrawal  or  reduc- 
tion of  food,  abstention  from  purgation,  and  the  use  of  opium  if 
it  should  be  necessary.  Opium  may  be  or  may  not  be  required. 
^  Greig  Smith,  **  International  Clinics,"  1893,  3rd  series,  vol.  1.  p.  194. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  ui^ually  to  be  given  for  patu  and 
collapee ;  but  if  this  be  not  the  ease,  and  if  abdominal  rest 
caa  be  secured  without  it^  the  opium  should  be  withheld 
and  the  drawbacks  averted  which  attend  its  employment, 
particularly  its  effect  in  concealiug  the  indications  for  surgical 
interference,  as  is  fully  discussed  in  connexion  with  Appen- 
dicitis  (p.  531).  Wlulst  this  treatment  is  being  carrit^d  out, 
the  violence  of  the  vascular  reaction  ought  to  l>e  controlled, 
either  by  leeching  over  accessible  regions  like  the  iliac  fosaa, 
or  by  means  of  hot  fomentations  or  ice.  Local  septic  jH?ri- 
tonitis  may  at  any  moment  become  general  either  by  penetm- 
tion  of  the  bowel  or  by  bursting  of  the  abscvess  aac>  If  this 
occur,  the  principles  proper  to  the  graver  form  of  the  disease 
immediately  come  into  force,  and  the  abdomen  muat  be  opened 
without  delay. 

In  the  plastic  form  of  the  disease  tlie*  eonservative  factor 
of  acute  peritonitis  is  foumi  in  full  activity;  and  nnder 
these  circumstances  it  is  to  be  encouraged  by  eveiy  means  in 
our  power.  As  elsewhere,  the  most  important  measure  is 
rest,  especially  as  pain  may  be  severe ;  rest  of  the  body  as  a 
whole  and  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  particularly  such  as  may 
be  the  seat  of  tlie  primary  disease— the  stomach  in  ulcer 
which  thi-eatena  to  perforate,  the  bowel  in  typhoid  fever,  or 
an  ovarian  cyst  with  thin  walls  under  high  tension*  For  the 
same  re4ison  the  diet  must  be  sparing^  and  consist  of  small 
frequent  feeds  of  Huid,  non- flatulent,  predigeated  food ;  and 
the  bowels  should  not  be  moved  for  several  days,  lest  protective 
adhesions  Iw  disturbed.  Under  these  circumstances  opiuin  is 
indicateil  in  full,  repeated  doses;  and  this  drug  a  I  Lbe  same 
time  calms  the  rnind^  induces  sleep,  and  combats  vomiting  and 
depi-essiou.  In  most  instances,  however,  it  may  be  acknow- 
ledged that  plastic  peritonitis  subsides  spontaneously  :  imleed 
the  first  evidence  of  its  having  existed  may  be  found  only 
in  the  form  of  adhesious  when  the  abdomen  is  opened,  either 
post  muHem  or  by  operation,  years  later. 

CLfNtCAL  INDICATIOKS. — The  clinical  phenomena  of  jieri- 
tonitis — collapse,  pain,  vomiting  and  the  many  facts  discovered 
by  physicid  examination — atlbrd  the  usual  two  scries  of  int- 
portaut  indications.     The  first  of  these  are  derived  from  them 
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in  their  relation  as  symptoms  and  signs  of  a  pathological 
process  of  great  and  urgent  gravity.  Properly  employed  from 
this  point  of  view,  they  suggest  the  various  considerations 
which  we  have  just  discussed  under  the  head  of  Pathology  and 
in  our  study  of  Appendicitis.  But  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
perienced practitioner  recognises  in  the  condition  of  his  patient 
urgent  evidences  of  constitutional  disturbance  which  demands 
immediate  relief  for  its  own  sake.  The  nervous  system  and 
circulation  must  be  at  once  put  in  a  position  to  resist  the 
profound  depression  which  attends  collapse  and  the  absorption 
of  septic  products.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  opium 
possesses  this  invaluable  action.  Opium — best  in  the  form  of 
a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine — is  to  be  given  at  once 
subject  to  the  conditions  already  determined,  namely,  that  the 
repetition  of  it  is  to  be  subordinated  to  the  pathological  indica- 
tions, and  that  the  practitioner  is  prepared  for  the  liability  to 
be  deceived  by  the  improvement  which  attends  its  administra- 
tion, and  will  therefore  resist  the  temptation  to  do  this  and 
nothing  more.  Therewith  stimulants  will  have  to  be  ordered, 
warm  applications  of  the  lightest  possible  description,  and 
careful  nursing  generally,  particularly  measures  calculated  to  re- 
store the  body  heat  If  hope  be  entirely  abandoned,  euthanasia 
would  be  secured  by  means  of  the  same  invaluable  drug. 

The  preceding  discussion  will  have  served  to  bring  home 
to  the  mind  of  the  student  the  value  of  pathological  knowledge 
in  the  management  of  even  the  simplest  details  of  treatment, 
such  as  diet,  and  the  correctness  of  the  principles  at  which  we 
arrived  in  the  chapter  on  Food.  Not  food  but  the  absence  of 
food  f5rom  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  first  means  of  rational 
treatment  in  this  direction.  At  the  commencement  of  acute 
peritonitis  nourishment  must  give  way  to  other  and  far  more 
urgent  considerations.  If  life  is  to  be  saved,  it  will  not  be 
by  means  of  food.  We  are  not  dealing  with  typhoid  fever 
which  runs  a  course  of  three  or  four  weeks,  but  with  a  disease 
which  often  proves  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours.  Stimulants 
given  by  bowel  or  subcutaneously,  or  in  some  instances  by  the 
mouth  in  a  very  small  quantity  (a  teaspoonful)  of  water,  will 
relieve  thirst  and  assist  the  hot  applications  used  externally  in 
restoring  the  circulation ;  but  during  the  invasion  of  peritonitis 
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food  could  do  no  good  even  if  it  were  absorbed,  which  is  im- 
probable. On  the  contrary  it  might  do  irreparable  hann,  by 
promoting  vomiting  and  flatulence,  not  to  mention  actual  ex- 
travasation in  perforation  of  the  stomach,  an  occasional  cause  of 
acute  peritonitis.  In  local  peritonitis,  septic  or  simple,  the 
same  rule  should  be  followed  for  some  hours.  Later  on, 
when  operation  has  been  performed,  or  a  saline  aperient  given, 
or  the  disease  proved  to  be  either  local  or  non-septic,  liquid 
nourishment  will  be  regularly  administered  with  special  pre- 
cautions (see  Appendicitis — Perityplilitis), 

Indications  from  the  Course. — Most  of  the  important 
indications  which  are  to  be  drawn  from  a  consideration  of  the 
course  of  general  septic  peritonitis  have  been  referred  to 
incidentally  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  Let  us  here  insist 
once  more  on  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  best  that  can  be 
done  for  peritonitis  is  to  prevent  it :  it  is  essentially  a  second- 
ary disease,  preceded,  that  is,  by  some  mischief,  usually  local, 
which  we  should  use  every  means  to  prevent  from  proceeding 
to  80  grave  a  sequel.  The  next  point  to  be  clearly  appre- 
ciated is  the  significance  of  the  invasion  phenomena  of  acute 
septic  peritonitis,  namely,  in  part  collapse  from  intense  depres- 
sion of  the  circulation,  in  part  from  the  admission  of  infective 
substances  into  the  great  peritoneal  sac.  Here  is  ui^ent 
need  for  the  display  of  some  of  the  highest  and  rarest 
qualities  of  the  practitioner — a  clear  judgment,  prompt 
decision,  firm  resolution  and  energetic  action.  If  not  this 
order  of  mental  attributes,  at  least  equal  skill  will  be  required 
at  a  later  sta^i^e  of  the  disease  when  the  question  of  the  employ- 
ment of  purgatives  rcrms  the  continuance  of  opium  must  be 
definitely  settled.  In  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties  it  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  that  many  of  the  gravest  conditions 
associated  with  peritonitis  are  now  treated  surgically. 

Local  septic  peritonitis  runs  a  coui*se  of  perfectly  indefinite 
length,  with  the  probability  of  unlimited  burrowing  and  the 
possibility  of  rupture  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  or  in 
other  direction  at  any  moment.  The  indication  therefore  is 
to  deal  sur<^ically  with  it  as  soon  as  pus  is  formed.  Acute 
local  peritonitis  of  a  non-septic  kind  tends  to  spontaneous 
re("overv  if  judiciously  treated. 
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General  Management. — Patient  in  bed.  A  skilled  nurse. 
Bed  covered  lightly  but  warmly.  Hot  india-rubber  water 
bottles,  covered  with  flannel,  to  feet  and  along  the  limbs  if 
necessary.  Food, — None  at  first  (p.  541).  Stimulants:  ^-1 
fl.  oz.  brandy  in  hot  water.  At  once.  Medicines, — Injection  is 
Morphinse  Hypodermicae  TTl^v  -  viii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Morphina? 
Tartratis  \-\,  Aquie  Destillatse  TT\^v-x.]  At  once.  Locally  to 
abdomen,  a  light  warm  boric  acid  fomentation,  covered  with 
very  light  "  protective  "  tissue.  Question  of  immediate  operation 
raised  (page  537). 

1.  If  the  disease  diagnosed  to  be  general  septic  peritonitis 
but  operation  rejected,  inject  a  serum  hypodermically.  Medi- 
dnes, — A  saline  purgative  (p.  538):  R  Magnesii  Sulphatis  gr. 
240,  Aquae  Ji.  At  once.  Diet  (p.  542):  Two  fluid-ounces 
of  peptonized  milk  or  light  broth  every  two  hours.  Or  feed 
per  rectum.  Stimulants  as  demanded  by  pulse. — This  course 
to  be  pursued  indefinitely.      CatJuter  may  be  required. 

2.  If  the  case  be  diagnosed  one  of  localized  septic  peri- 
tonitis and  operation  postponed,  avoid  purgatives,  repeat 
morphine  hypodermically  in  sufficient  doses  to  relieve  pain, 
and  follow  directions  iov  perityphlitis  (p.  533). 

3.  If  the  case  be  diagnosed  one  of  localized  plastic  peri- 
tonitis.— Diet :  Peptonised  milk  or  beef-tea  in  5  fl.  oz.  feeds 
every  three  hours.  Locally  hot  fomentations.  Medicines. — 
R  Opii  gr.  i.  Every  four  hours  for  twenty-four  hours  ;  to  be 
continued  at  longer  intervals  for  two  or  three  days  more  (p.  540). 
Thereafter  —  discontinue  opium,  and  give — Hydrargyri  Sub- 
chloridi  B.P.  [Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  U.S.P.]  gr.  iv., 
followed  by  saline  aperient  in  six  hours.  Still  later — gradual 
return  to  ordinary  diet  and  movement.  Stop  local  applica- 
tions but  clothe  warmly.     Attend  to  primary  disease. 

4.  If  disease  be  diagnosed  acute  peritonitis  from  rheuma- 
tism or  from  Bright*s  disease,  attend  to  the  aetiological 
indications. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LIVER. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  illustrates  in  a  very  instructive 
way  several  of  the  great  principles  of  therapeutics.  Its 
{etiology  is  known,  and  but  for  want  of  self-control  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  both  alcohol  and  syphilis  might 
be  so  successfully  dealt  with  as  to  eliminate  the  ordinary 
types  of  the  disease.  In  connexion  with  its  patho- 
logy we  meet  with  remarkable  evidences  of  compensatory 
processes,  particularly  collateral  circulation,  as  well  as  with 
the  unhappy  results  of  unrestrained  repair.  The  clinical 
history  of  cirrhosis  further  affords  us  abundant  opportunity  of 
studying  how  repeated  opportunities  may  arise,  even  in 
an  essentijdly  fatal  affection,  of  timely  interference  therapeuti- 
cally, whether  to  control  the  cause  and  the  pathological 
process  or  t(j  relieve  distress  and  maintain  life.  When 
we  add  to  all  these  features  of  the  disease  the  facts  that 
it  is  relatively  coninion  and  that  therapeutical  influences  of  a 
moral  as  wAl  as  a  material  kind  have  to  be  actively  employed, 
it  will  be  seen  how  interesting  the  intelligent  management  of 
the  patient  must  l)e  to  a  young  practitioner. 

^Etiological  Indications. — Preventive  Treatimnt,  For  all 
practical  purposes  we  may  say  that  the  prevention  of  cirrhosis 
of  tlie  liver  is  identical  with  the  prevention  of  alcoholism  and 
syphilis.  In  a  few  instances  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
liver  is  diminished,  namely,  when  the  organ  is  already  con- 
^^ested  as  a  result  of  ciirdiac  or  pulmonary  disease  or  of  malaria. 
Local  predisposition  is,  however,  but  an  insignificant  factor 
compared  with  the  efficient  causes. 
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Remedial  Treatment, — When  cirrhosis  already  exists,  the 
aetiological  indication  is  obvious.  Alcohol  must  be  removed, 
that  is,  forbidden.  The  virus  of  syphilis  must  be  attacked 
with  specific  remedies,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium. 
There  is  plenty  of  opportunity  of  acting  on  this  principle 
in  the  case  of  alcoholic  cirrhosis.  When  the  first  symptoms 
make  their  appearance  or  when  temporary  arrest  has  occurred 
at  an  early  stage,  complete  abstinence  may  prevent  the  pro- 
gress or  recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  chief  difficulty  lies 
with  the  patient,  who  refuses  to  be  controlled,  unless  some 
alarming  event  affords  his  medical  attendant  an  opportunity  of 
driving  home  his  advice.  A  point  of  capital  importance  for  the 
practitioner  to  observe  is  the  selection  of  a  proper  opening 
or  occasion  for  speaking  to  the  patient  plainly  and  seriously  on 
this  subject.  The  occurrence  of  ascites  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  parting  of  the  ways :  the  stage  at  which  the  alco- 
holic must  definitely  make  his  choice  whether  to  attempt  to 
live  or  to  perish  in  misery.  This  stage  is  too  late  for  the 
purpose ;  and,  besides  this,  the  patient  may  not  be  readily 
convinced  of  the  grave  significance  of  a  little  fulness  of  the 
belly.  Haematemesis  is  a  far  more  valuable  danger-signal  It 
often  occurs,  if  at  all,  early  in  the  course  of  the  disease ;  it 
never  fails  to  impress  the  patient  with  a  feeling  of  genuine 
alarm ;  and  it  certainly  is  met  with  in  cases  which  afterwards 
recover  if  care  be  exercised.  We  should  never  fail  to  im- 
prove the  occasion  under  these  circumstances. 

The  advantages  of  complete  abstinence  are  more  than  the 
simple  removal  of  the  cause  from  the  hepatic  tissues.  It  also 
arrests  catarrh  of  the  digestive  tract  (in  which,  indeed,  accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  cirrhosis  really  originates^)  and  its 
attendant  miseries,  such  as  vomiting  and  depression;  it 
favours  the  return  of  appetite,  digestion  and  alimentation, 
which  are  of  cardinal  importance  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  as  we  shall  see  presently ;  and  it  removes  some  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  case,  by  making  the  patient  altogether  less  obstinate, 
disobedient,  restless,  unstable  and  resentful  of  control.  Un- 
fortunately we  need  hardly  dwell  upon  the  difference  between 

^  Krawkow,  Arch,  de  mdd.  exp&.  et  d'anat.  path.,  Paris,  1896,  tome  viii.  p.  269. 
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planning  this  treatment  and  caiTying  it  out.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  advice  is  very  rarely  taken.  Under  certain  other 
circumstances  and  in  certain  individuals,  a  small  quantity  of 
alcohol  may  have  to  be  allowed. 

Pathological  Indications.  —  The  chief  patholc^cal 
points  to  be  kept  before  the  mind  in  studying  the  objects 
of  treatment  in  alcoholic  cirrhosis  are:  the  degeneration  of 
the  hepatic  cells;  the  fibrosis  or  over-growth  of  connective 
tissue ;  the  effects  of  the  disease  upon  the  portal  circulation ; 
and  the  associated  diseases  and  disorders  of  other  organs. 

The  degeneration  of  the  hepatic  cells  appears  to  repre- 
sent the  destructive  factor  of  the  pathological  process.  It  is 
in  part  a  direct  or  indirect  effect  of  alcohol ;  in  part — as  far 
as  it  is  fatty  in  nature — an  effect  of  the  fibrosis.  The  indica- 
tion is  to  arrest  the  degeneration  before  it  become  complete, 
and  to  regenerate  the  cells  directly,  if  possible,  in  addition  to 
dealing  with  the  cause.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  this  is  practic- 
able. Eegeneration  of  hepatic  cells  does  occur  under  favour- 
able circumstances ;  ^  and  even  compensatory  hypertrophy  of 
lobules  or  of  one  lobe  may  be  set  up  ;  but  these  demand  time,  a 
reduced  amount  of  functional  excitement  (not  complete  rest), 
careful  nourishment,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  They 
are  promoted  also  l)v  measures  that  influence  metabolism,  of 
which  the  non-medicinal  are  likely  to  be  more  effective  than  the 
medicinal.  A  well-regulated  life,  a  spare,  light,  unstimulating 
diet,  teetotalisui,  healthy  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  work  or  other  wholesome  occupation  should  be 
arranged.  Unfortunately,  the  chronic  alcoholic  seldom  will 
have  the  disposition  or  patience  to  submit  to  such  a  course 
of  treatment.      Arsenic  may  also  be  tried. 

The  growth  of  connective  tissue  appears  to  represent  an 
attempt  at  repair  as  a  factor  of  the  morbid  process,  but  it  is  in 
unfortunate  excess  as  regards  its  ultimate  effect  on  the  cells, 
on  the  blood  vessels  and  on  the  bile  ducts.  The  indication  is 
to  control  it ;  but  we  possess  no  means  of  doing  so  in  alco- 
holic hepatitis,  beyond  our  usually  unsuccessful  control  of  the 
cause.      We  drain   the  portal  vessels  with  purgatives,  and  we 

^  Rollcston  and   Fentoii.  "On  the  Cinliotic  Liver,"  Birminghnm  MeJ.  /??'i'., 
Oct.  1890,  p.  199. 
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prescribe  mercury  and  potassium  iodide,  apparently  with 
little  or  no  efiect  on  the  fibrosis.  It  is  probably  different  in 
the  early  stage  of  syphilitic  hepatitis,  where  the  free  adminis- 
tration of  iodides  unquestionably  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  liver 
and  restores  healthy  hepatic  function. 

The  effects  on  the  portal  circulation  are  most  profitably 
considered,  from  the  therapeutic  point  of  view,  first,  as  they  are 
met  with  in  the  earlier  stage  of  cirrhosis,  and  secondly,  in  the 
later  stage,  that  is,  after  the  appearance  of  ascites,  it  being 
understood  that  this  division  is  but  a  very  rough  one. 
The  condition  of  the  portal  system  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
cirrhosis  is  full  of  instruction  to  the  therapeutist.  Whilst 
the  tension  consequent  on  interlobular  obstruction  is  partly 
relieved  by  intestinal  fluxes  and  possibly  by  hiematemesis 
and  bleeding  piles,  a  collateral  circulation  is  being  established 
between  the  general  circulation  and  the  portal  radicles.  The 
first  indication  here  is  to  promote  collateral  circulation 
through  Sappey's  veins  in  the  suspensory  and  falciform 
ligaments,  the  gastro- oesophageal  and  h^emorrhoidal  con- 
nexions in  the  alimentary  canal,  the  abundant  retroperitoneal 
inosculations,  and  the  many  junctions  of  portal  radicles  with 
parietal  vessels.  These  extensive  anastomoses  not  only  relieve 
the  pressure  within  the  portal  system :  they  maintain  the 
supply  of  blood  rich  in  alimentary  products  by  short-circuiting, 
as  it  were,  tlie  circulation  at  a  critical  point,  and  thus  they  suc- 
cessfully avert  one  grave  consequence  of  disease  of  the  liver.  At 
first  sight  it  does  not  appear  as  if  we  possessed  any  degree  of 
control  of  this  natural  means  of  circulatory  restitution  that 
could  be  turned  to  useful  account.  Yet  observation  teaches 
us  that  attention  to  the  general  circulation  —  the  heart, 
systemic  vessels  and  kidneys — is  of  great  value  in  cirrhosis, 
and  it  is  probably  in  some  measure  through  these  associated 
channels  that  the  effect  is  produced.  We  must  therefore 
employ  means  to  invigorate  the  heart,  raise  the  arterial 
pressure  and  promote  diuresis.  Massage  and  local  support  or 
pressure  on  the  abdomen  are  calculated  to  increase  the  desired 
effect.  An  indirect  or  complementary  method  of  aiding  what  we 
may  call  collateral  nutrition  is  to  throw  more  work  upon  the 
lymphatic  absorbents,  since  tlie  portal  route  is  blocked.      Fata 
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and  oils  might  be  ordered  in  comparative  excess,  but  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient's  appetite  usually  forbids  them,  unless 
they  be  supplied  in  attractive  forms,  such  as  milk,  yolk  of  egg, 
bread  and  butter,  and  savoury  bacon. 

The  second  indication  drawn  from  the  effects  of  portal 
obstruction  is  to  relieve  it  backwards  by  permitting  or  even 
encouraging  or  copying  one  or  other  of  the  processes  by  which 
the  abnormal  pressure  is  automatically  reduced.  These  are 
mainly  two — fluxes  or  catarrhs,  and  haemorrhages.  The  habitu- 
ally loose  bowels  of  the  chronic  alcoholic  and  indeed  the  more 
severe  drain,  possibly  blood-stained,  which  occurs  from  time  to 
time,  must  be  very  cautiously  checked,  and  this  not  by  means  of 
opium,  unless  it  be  otherwise  uncontrollable,  but  with  a  com- 
bination of  magnesium  sulphate  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
external  applications,  and  a  bland  diet  of  milk  and  the  like. 
Tf  a  salutary  drain  from  the  loaded  vessels  of  the  intestines  be 
not  already  spontaneously  established,  we  induce  it  by  a  daily 
saline  purge,  the  great  value  of  which  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  it  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  medicinal  treat- 
ment in  every  case  of  early  cirrhosis.  Haemorrhage  from  the 
gastro-oesophageal,  haanorrhoidal  or  other  veins  is  usually 
treated  with  vegetal)le  astringents  only,  which  are  useless 
because  they  do  not  come  into  more  than  momentary  contact 
with  the  bleeding  vessels.  Here  again  sulphates  of  sodium 
and  magnesium  combined  with  alum  and  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  would  be  more  lational  remedies  than  tannic  and  gallic 
acids.  I)ut  the  wise  practitioner,  knowing  his  patient,  very 
often  abstains  altogether  from  prescribing  luemostatics,  and 
confines  his  attention  to  bodily  and  as  far  as  possible  gastro- 
intestinal rest  and  the  relief  of  distress.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
recovery  generally  occurs  spontaneously  when  the  tension  is 
relieved.  It  is  possible  that  recourse  would  be  had  moie 
frequently  than  is  now  the  case  to  abstraction  of  blood  from  the 
portal  system,  in  imitation  or  anticipation  of  nature,  by  leech- 
ing round  the  anus  or  umbilicus  were  there  not  some  dithculty 
in  checking  bleeding  from  leech-l)ites  in  these  situations. 

In  tlie  more  advanced  stage  of  cirrhosis,  spontaneous  relief 
occurs  l»y  the  last  of  all  automatic  methods  of  relieving 
jnechanical  congestion,  namely  dropsy.     This  affords  temporary 
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reprieve  from  worse  evils,  the  backward  pressure  spending 
itself  on  a  highly  distensile  elastic  sac.  Ascites  has  so 
obviously  this  significance  that  removal  of  it  directly  or  in- 
directly ought  not  to  be  delayed.  Saturated  solutions  of 
purgative  salts  often  answer  the  purpose ;  but  are  a  somewhat 
severe,  tedious  and  unpleasant  means  of  effecting  what  can  be 
so  expeditiously  and  comfortably  accomplished  by  paracentesis, 
and  repeated  again  and  again  without  danger.  At  any  rate 
when  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  begin  to  suffer  from 
compression  the  fluid  must  be  removed  by  operation.  The 
indications  for  paracentesis  are  mainly  derived  from  the 
amount  of  urine,  the  pulse,  the  respiration  and  other  pul- 
monary symptoms,  the  actual  girth  of  the  abdomen,  and  the 
general  state  of  the  patient  as  regards  his  aspect,  strength  and 
feelings.  Repeated  tappings  are  sometimes  followed  by  dis- 
appearance of  the  dropsy  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  these 
instances  the  collateral  circulation  has  come  to  be  established. 
Diuretics  have  but  little  influence  in  dispelling  ascites  due  to 
cirrhosis ;  resin  of  copaiba  however  occasionally  does  produce 
a  free  flow  of  urine  and  may  be  tried  in  suitable  cases. 

Associated  diseases  of  other  organs  are  partly  alcoholic 
in  nature :  neuritis,  renal  disease,  dementia,  etc. ;  partly  con- 
sequences of  the  hepatic  cirrhosis,  as  we  have  seen :  gastric 
catarrh,  disturbances  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  dropsy  of  the 
feet ;  partly  related  to  it  in  a  loose  pathological  way,  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  cardiac  disease.  They  call  for  attention 
accordingly. 

Clinical  Indications. — Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  beset 
clinically  with  distress  and  danger  of  many  kinds,  the  former 
requiring  to  be  relieved,  the  latter  to  be  averted.  Anorexia, 
dyspepsia,  nausea,  vomiting,  hj^matemesis,  diarrhoea,  rectal 
hiemorrhage,  jaundice  and  its  attendant  phenomena,  dyspua*a, 
depression,  prostration  and  insomnia  are  perhaps  the  chief 
A  corresponding  series  of  remedies  are  indicated ;  but  these 
must  not  be  selected  or  employed  in  routine  fashion.  The 
practitioner  must  regard  the  troubles  which  he  is  attempting 
to  treat  as  symptomatic  or  significant  of  something  that  lies 
deeper;  and  the  indications  which  he  draws  from  them  must 
be    strictly   subordinated   to    the   fundamental    considerations 
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which  we  have  already  discussed.  The  significance  of  diar- 
rhoea and  haematemesis  especially  has  to  be  remembered,  and 
the  objection  to  premature  interference  with  them ;  also  the 
radical  objection  to  the  use  of  stimulants,  for  which  the  patient 
craves,  to  relieve  depression  and  anorexia.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  there  may  be  real  danger  as  well  as  discomfort  in  some 
of  these  symptoms  ;  and  even  fundamental  indications  must  give 
way  temporarily  when  this  is  the  case.  Thus  diarrhoea  (enteric 
catarrh)  may  become  excessive,  and  perhaps  haemorrhagic, 
and  call  for  astringents,  opium  included.  The  best  form  for 
this  purpose  is  a  combination  of  sulphates  such  as  magnesium 
sulphate,  alum  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid ;  and  acetate  of 
morphine  or  tincture  of  opium  may  also  be  prescribed  in 
nervous,  restless  or  critical  cases.  At  the  same  time,  a  diet 
of  peptonised  milk,  warmth  to  the  abdomen  and  complete  rest 
in  bed  must  be  employed.  Vomiting  demands  special  feeding 
with  peptonised  milk,  koumiss,  beef  essences,  or  even  nutrient 
enemata,  epigastric  applications,  gastric  sedatives  and  antacids, 
such  as  diluted  prussic  acid,  bismuth  and  soda,  and  calomel 
if  there  be  no  intestinal  catarrh.  Haematemesis  must  never  Ije 
lightly  regarded.  In  spite  of  the  relief  it  often  affords,  it 
proves  fatal  in  some  instances.  Complete  abstinence  from  food 
for  twenty-four  hours,  followed,  if  necessary,  by  rectiil  aliment- 
ation ;  sips  of  quite  hot  water,  very  small  pieces  of  ice,  or 
an  enema  of  normal  saline  solution  to  relieve  the  urgent 
thirst ;  and  a  liypoderniic  injection  of  morphine,  sutiicient 
to  allay  sickness  and  produce  bodily  and  mental  quiet  and 
sleep :  these  are  the  best  measures.  Ordinary  astringents 
and  constringents,  like  iron  and  tannic  acid,  cannot  possibly 
atfeet  bleeding  at  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach ;  they 
ought  not  to  be  given  therefore,  particularly  as  they  would 
aggravate  the  gastric  catarrh  and  lock  up  the  bowels.  In- 
somnia will  yield  most  readily  to  chloral  hydrate  and  bromides 
in  proper  combination  or  to  the  morphine  injection,  and  the 
same  drugs  are  calculated  to  be  successful  in  delirium  and  in 
nocturnal  restlessness.  l)e})ression  is  best  met,  as  it  occui-s, 
with  aromatic,  bitter,  pungent  and  carminative  tinctures  in 
combination  with  sal  volatile,  digitalis  and  nux  vomica ;  and 
a   special   cllbrt   sliould  be  made   to  find  some  nutritious  and 
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stimulant  food  which  is  at  the  same  time  attractive.     This  again 
introduces  us  to  the  subject  of  alimentation. 

The  great  difficulties  attending  feeding  in  fcirrhosLs  of  the 
liver  are  best  appreciated  on  consideration  of  the  previous  indica- 
tions. With  a  demand  for  nourishment,  to  remove  depression, 
exhaustion,  emaciation  and  cardiac  weakness,  and  to  promote 
recovery  generally,  there  exist  complete  anorexia,  very  often 
a  highly  irritable  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  the  necessity 
for  hepatic,  gastric  and  intestinal  rest.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
diet  must  possess  certain  definite  characters.  It  must  be,  first, 
attractive  or  at  least  tolerable — if  possible  actually  tempt- 
ing ;  secondly,  very  digestible,  possibly  predigested ;  thirdly, 
highly  nutritious ;  fourthly,  not  too  liquid,  lest  it  aggravate 
dropsy.  The  kinds  of  food  best  adapted  to  fulfil  these  require- 
ments, in  different  phases  of  the  disease  and  in  different 
patients,  are  milk,  eggs,  farinaceous  materials,  uncooked  oysters, 
tripe,  fish  specially  prepared,  chicken  and  game.  From  these, 
in  different  combinations,  a  considerable  variety  of  dishes  for 
different  meals  may  be  arranged.  Coffee  and  tea  may  be 
permitted  in  moderate  quantities,  morning  and  afternoon. 
When  distress  is  urgent,  particularly  in  the  form  of  vomiting, 
nothing  but  fluids  can  be  taken  and  tolerated,  and  these  only  in 
small  quantities,  at  short  intervals.  Milk  or  koumiss  is  best.  The 
question  of  stimulants  has  been  already  discussed.  When  it  is 
found  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  allow  a  little  stimulant  be- 
cause of  the  state  of  the  heart,  from  complete  and  persistent 
inability  to  eat  without  drinking,  or  from  other  circumstance 
connected  with  the  alcoholism,  the  particular  form  of  alcohol 
ordered  w^ll  be  indicated  by  the  patient's  taste  and  habits,  as 
well  as  by  other  obvious  considerations.  Alcoholics  are  often 
"  thirsty  souls,"  and  may  take  willingly  stout  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  soda  water,  or  the  imperial  drink  with 
one  or  two  fluid  drachms  of  spirit  in  it.  But  it  must  be 
understood  that  these  are  exceptional  allowances,  to  be  withheld 
if  possible,  particularly  in  ascites.  WTien  vomiting  is  intractable, 
champagne  or  brandy-and-soda  must  be  given  for  a  day  or 
two. 

Elimination  must  be  faithfully  attended  to  in  cirrhosis  of 
the   liver ;    the   bowels,  kidneys  and  skin  being  kept  active. 
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Purgation  has  been  already  fully  discussed.  The  urine  is 
stimulated  to  flow  in  response  to  salines,  milk,  etc. ;  but  the 
hydragogue  motions  tend  to  keep  the  quantity  down.  Hea\7 
sweats  are  not  uncommon,  so  that  the  skin  will  have  to  be 
under  the  particular  care  of  the  nurse. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — As  we  have  already  seen 
under  the  head  of  its  pathology,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  presents 
two  fairly-defined  stages.  The  earlier  of  these  might  be  called 
from  our  point  of  view  the  stage  of  curability,  when  we  are  still  in 
time  to  interfere,  if  the  occurrence  of  gastric  or  enteric  catarrh, 
fits  of  more  active  alcoholism  followed  by  depression,  and  especi- 
ally the  occurrence  of  haematemesis  afford  us  opportunities 
of  doing  so  and  frightening  the  patient  into  salutary  reform. 
When  the  phenomena  significant  of  the  later  or  advanced  stage 
make  their  appearance,  of  which  ascites  is  the  most  prominent, 
remedy  is  usually  hopeless,  and  relief  is  the  aim  of  the  practi- 
tioner, with  prolongation  of  existence  for  a  few  months  as 
the  result  of  attention.  In  a  very  small  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  relief  is  presently  followed  by  evidences  of  so  much 
unmistakable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  patient  as 
a  whole  that  some  recuperative  change  must  have  occuned  in 
the  pathological  process  by  way  of  compensation.  This  is 
mainly  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation  between  tlie 
portal  and  tlie  systemic  veins ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  re-estiiblish- 
ment  of  this  connexion  after  an  inteiTuption  coincident  with 
the  ap[)earance  of  urgent  symptoms.  If  we  might  assume  that 
the  anastomosis  is  precarious,  that  is,  just  sufficient  to  relieve 
^  portal  obstruction  and  ascites,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
understanding  how  the  patient  might  be  kept  alive  for  an 
indefinite  time  by  scrupulous  attention  to  bowels,  diet,  and 
the  heart  and  kidneys.  These  considerations  should  be 
practically  entertained  in  the  management  of  those  e<ases  of 
cirrhosis  where  improvement  sets  in  after  several  tappings. 
They  ought  also  to  encourage  us  to  tap  early  and  to  tap 
repeatedly  if  necessary,  in  the  hope  of  affording  the  anastomotic 
branches  an  opportunity  of  opening  up  when  the  vigour  of  the 
circulation  is  restored. 

After  a  time,  coui})ensation  breaks  down  from  some  cause  or 
other.      The  first  condition  of  success,  abstinence  from  alcohol, 
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is  usually  wanting.  The  functions  of  the  different  organs 
indispensable  to  maintenance  of  the  circulation  through  the 
new  channel  are  disturbed  and  depressed.  The  disease  in  the 
Uver  advances.  Under  these  circumstances  death  approaches 
apace,  unless  assistance  be  afforded.  Intelligent  interference 
may  at  least  postpone  the  fatal  termination  if  it  cannot  entirely 
avert  it.  Such  interference  must  be  based  on  a  knowledge  of 
the  cause  of  failure.  In  the  great  majority  of  instances  this  is 
continued  alcoholism,  with  consequent  progress  of  the  patho- 
logical process  in  the  liver.  Acute  hepatic  congestion,  referable 
to  cold,  or  a  debauch  or  both,  less  often  upsets  the  balance. 
Failure  of  the  heart  and  mechanical  congestion  of  the  liver  will 
also  precipitate  ascites  in  such  a  case,  mainly  through  the 
hepatic  veins,  partly  no  doubt  vid  the  collateral  anastomoses 
with  the  portal  radicles.  Another  cause  of  breakdown  from  rise 
of  portal  tension  is  arrest  of  the  action  of  the  bowels.  It  will 
be  obvious  that  several  of  these  disturbances  are  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  capable  of  removal  or  control.  Eest,  warmth, 
,  low  diet,  brisk  purgation,  attention  to  the  heart,  or  a  critical 
haemorrhage  judiciously  permitted,  may  afford  in  different 
instances  at  least  temporary  relief.  When  these  have  failed, 
vigorous  attention  to  ascites,  if  necessary  by  repeated  tappings, 
has  frequently  sufficed  to  restore  tolerable  health.  Unhappily 
it  is  only  in  exceptional  cfises  that  we  can  work  for  recovery. 
Ultimately  the  phenomena  of  toxaemia,  incorrectly  known  as 
cholaemia,  supervene,  and  the  patient  dies  comatose,  if  he 
have  not  perished  earlier  of  one  of  the  many  troubles  or  of 
some  of  the  other  diseases  with  which  cirrhosis  is  so  often 
associated,  including  renal  and  cardiac  disease  and  tuberculosis. 
Under  these  circumstances  no  treatment  is  of  avail. 


Outline  of  Practice 

A.  Alcoholic  Cikrhosis.  1.  First  or  Early  Stage. — 
General  Management. — Institute  treatment  for  alcoholism  (p. 
545).  Confinement  to  bed,  to  room,  or  to  house,  according  to 
circumstances;  more  often  patient  allowed  out.  Diet  (p.  551). — 
(1)  If  anorexia,  vomiting  and  purging:  milk  and  soda  water, 
light  "  teas,"  jellies,  or  essences.     Thii'st  to  be  relieved  by  these 
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and  by  aerated  waters  or  imperial  drink.  (2)  When  solids  can 
be  taken  :  oysters,  white  fish,  tripe,  game ;  dressed  vegetables. 
Later,  cutlets  with  tomato  or  other  piquant  sauce  or  condiment 
Still  later,  ordinary  mixed  diet.  For  breakfast — ^gs  and 
mild  bacon  or  fat  ham. 

Medicin^^. — (1)  A  saline  purgative  (p.  548)  to  be  taken 
every  morning:  see  p.  520.  (2)  A  cathartic  pill,  to  be  taken 
twice  a  week  at  first;  afterwards  once  a  week:  see  p.  520. 
(3)  A  stomachic  and  gastric  sedative :  ft  Sodii  Bicarbonatis 
gr.  XV,  Spiritus  Ammonise  Aromatici  ni^x,  Infusi  Gentian® 
Compositi  B.P.  ad  si.  Three  times  a  day,  five  minutes  before 
meals.  (4)  Later  on,  to  check  hepatic  degeneration  (p.  546) :  ft 
Liquoris  Arsenicalis  ni^iii,  Ferri  Tartarati  gr.  v,  Potassii  Bicar- 
bonatis gr.  X,  Aquse  Chloroformi  ad  gi.  [U.S. P.  ft  Liquoris 
Potassi  Arsenitis  FQ^iii,  Ferri  Tartratis  gr.  v,  Potassii  Bicar- 
bonatis gr.  X,  Aquie  Chloroformi  5iv,  Aquse  Destillatae  ad  Ji.] 
Three  times  a  day,  immediately  after  meals.  (5)  For  attacks 
of  depression — a  gastric  and  general  stimulant  (p.  550):  ft 
Tincturie  Capsici  FQ^iii,  Extracti  Cinchonae  Liquidi  iTj^iii,  TinctuKe 
Digitalis  w\x,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  iTj^x,  Tinctune  Cardamomi 
Compositte  m^xxx.  Aquae  Chloroformi  ad  §1.  [U.S.P.  ft  Tinctune 
Capsici  n^iii,  Extracti  Cinchonae  Fluidi  ni^iii,  Tincturae  L^igitalis 
\\\,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  ni^x,  Tincturae  Cardamomi  Compositiv 
ni^xxx,  Aquie  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aqua?  Destillatae  ad  gi.]      At 

7   A.M.,   11   A.M.,  5   P.M. 

Comylications. —  For  Enter k  Catarrh  (p.  548). — Kest.  Did. 
— Milk  and  lime  water  or  peptonised  milk,  in  2^  ti.  oz.  feeds. 
Every  two  hours.  Medkdms. — ft  Alagnesii  Sulphatis  gr.  xx, 
Acidi  Sulphurici  Dihiti  11]^ xv,  Aluminis  gr.  xv,  Aquie  Destillatii^ 
ad  si.      Every  six  hours. 

(2)  For  severe  Vomiting  (p.  550). — Eest.  Diet. — At  first 
only  sips  of  hot  water,  or  small  pieces  of  ice,  according  to  taste 
and  effect.  Later,  1  to  4  fl.  drachms  of  milk  and  soda  or  Hme 
water,  or  koumiss.  A  few  drops  of  juice  or  essence  of  beef  in  a  little 
water.  Peptonised  beef- tea;  milk;  farinas;  champagne  (p.  551). 
Thirst  relieved  by  enenia  of  "  normal  saline  "  fluid.  Medicine's. — 
(1)  Gkistric  sedatives  :  Hydrargyri  Subchloridi  gr.  iv,  Sacchari 
Lactis  gr.  ii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  iv, 
Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii.]    At  night,  followed  by  effervescing  saline 
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aperient  after  six  hours.  (2)  !ft  Bismuthi  Subnitratis  gr.  xx. 
In  one  fl.  oz.  of  milk  every  three  hours.  (3)  V^  Acidi  Hydro- 
cyanici  Diluti  TTl^iii,  Tinctune  Cardamomi  Composita?  m^xxx, 
Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromatic!  n)^x,  Aquie  Chloroformi  ad  si. 
[U.S.P.  li  Acidi  Hydrocyanici  Diluti  n^^iii,  Tinctune  Carda- 
momi Composita^  n\xxx,  Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromatici  TTl^x, 
Aquae  Chloroformi  3iy,  Aquae  Destillatte  ad  3!.]  Every  three 
hours.  (4)  R  Sodii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xii,  Ammonii  Carbonatis 
gr.  viii,  Aquiie  5i-  Every  two  or  three  hours,  in  a  wine- 
glassful  of  water,  effervescing  with  a  tablespoonful  of  fresh 
lemon  juice. 

(3)  For  Hematemesis.  Eest  in  bed. — If  nervous  anxiety 
and  restlessness :  li  Injectionis  Morphinse  Hypodermicae  TTl^v- 
vii.  [U.S.P.  lie  Morphintje  Tartratis  gr.  ^-^,  Aquae  Destillatae 
m^v-vii.]  At  once  hypodermically  (p.  550).  Diet. — liectal 
feeding  only  ;  see  p.  493.  Medicines. — None  by  mouth  for 
four  hours.  Thereupon  the  above  alum  and  magnesium  sul- 
phate mixture,  every  four  hours,  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours 
<p.  548). 

II.  Second  or  Advanced  Stage.  General  Management. — 
Patient  confined  to  house,  to  room,  or  to  bed,  according  to 
jseverity  of  condition.  Careful  attention  to  skin  (p.  552). 
Diet. — Light  solids  as  before,  as  long  as  they  can  be  taken. 
Otherwise,  milk,  up  to  about  three  pints  a  day.  No  stimul- 
ants unless  urgently  indicated  by  pulse.  Imperial  drink. 
Medicines. — A  powerful  saline  hydragogue  purgative  (p.  549): 
^  Magnesii  Sulphatis  §i,  Aquae  §1.  Every  morning. — A 
gastric  and  general  stimulant,  as  before.  Noii- medicinal 
measures. — Paracentesis  abdominis  (p.  549)  followed  by  regular 
morning  saline  and  a  diuretic  combination  (p.  549):  (1)  Tinc- 
turae  Digitalis  ni^x,  Tinctune  Scillae  TTl^xx,  Potassii  Acetatis  gr. 
XX,  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  v,  Acjuje  ad  §i.  [U.S.P.  R  Tinctura? 
Digitalis  n|^x,  Extracti  Scillie  Fluidi  n]^iv,  Potassii  Acetatis  gr. 
XX,  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  v,  Aquic  Destillatae  ad  gi.]  Four  times 
A  day.  (2)  flt  Copaibae  Eesinie  gr.  xv,  Alistune  Amygdalae 
-ad  5i.  [U.S.P.  R  Resiuae  Copaibae  gr.  xv,  Emulsionis 
Amygdalae  ad  gi.]  Three  times  a  day.  (3)  B  Potassii 
Tartratis  Acidi  gr.  xxx,  Mellis  gr.  xc.  [U.S.P.  li  Potassii 
Bitartratis  gr.  xxx,  Mellis  gr.  xc]     Three  times  a  day. 
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If  fluid  re-accumulate,  repeat  tapping  as  often  as  may  be 
necessary,  the  same  treatment  being  continued  in  the  intervals. 

If  the  disease  be  arrested,  replace  diuretics  with  tonics 
(p.  547).  Continue  saline  aperient  indefinitely.  Complica- 
tions,— To  be  treated  as  in  the  first  stage. 

B.  Syphilitic  Cirrhosis. — Plan  of  treatment  as  for  alcoholic 
cirrhosis  ;  but  (1)  diet  more  liberal ;  and  stimulants  may  some- 
times be  given  with  advantage  in  small  quantity.  (2)  Give 
specific  medicines:  ^  Potassii  lodidi  gr.  x-xx-xxx,  Potassii 
Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Aquae  Camphone  %\,  [U.S.P.  B  Potassii 
lodidi  gr.  x-xx-xxx,  Potassii  Bicarbonatis  gr.  xv,  Aquae  Cam- 
phorae  3ii,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  §i.]  Three  times  a  day,  three 
hours  after  meals. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

CEREBRAL  HEMORRHAGE. 

The  therapeutist  finds  himself  in  a  peculiar  position  when  he 
attempts  to  formulate  the  principles  of  treatment  of  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  He  has  not  to  deal  with  a  primary  disease,  but 
with  the  result  of  a  variety  of  different  pathological  conditions, 
the  day  for  the  prevention  and  even  for  the  remedial  treatment 
of  which  has  gone  by ;  partly,  indeed,  with  what  is  but  an  event, 
apoplexy,  an  instantaneous  occurrence.  Further,  the  principles 
which  apply  to  the  treatment  of  haemorrhage  in  general  have  to 
be  considerably  modified,  inasmuch  £ls  the  chief  source  of 
anxiety  is  the  damage  wrought  to  the  delicate  structures 
around,  not  the  loss  of  blood. 

Etiological  Indications. — Preventive  Treatment. — The 
different  orders  of  causes  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  efficient, 
predisposing  and  exciting,  are  so  well  known  and  can  be 
so  easily  recognised,  it  may  be  for  months  or  even  years 
before  its  occurrence,  and  haemorrhage  in  the  event  of 
recovery  is  so  likely  to  recur,  that  prevention  takes  the  chief 
place  in  what  may  be  broadly  called  the  correct  management 
of  the  disease  as  a  whole.  We  must  devote  the  first  part  of 
our  discussion  to  this  subject. 

The  first  prophylactic  indication  is  to  attend  to  the  efficient 
cause,  which  is  high  blood-pressure,  absolute  or  relative.  This 
object  is  fulfilled  by  controlling  the  ingesta,  by  means  of 
spare  and  low  diet,  the  avoidance  of  alcohol  (unless  it  be 
specially  indicated),  and  the  exercise  of  caution  in  the  use  of 
such  drugs  as  digitalis,  strychnine  and  ammonia.  Inasmuch  as 
the  patient  is  usually  the  subject  of  chronic  Bright's  disease, 
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and  possibly  of  threatening  failure  of  the  heart,  the  caution 
with  respect  to  drugs  is  a  practical  one.  Equally  necessary  is 
it  to  promote  elimination,  the  retention  of  metabolic  waste 
being  believed  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  high  arterial  tension. 
The  value  of  the  routine  use  of  purgatives  is  obvious  in  this 
connexion,  as  well  as  of  strict  attention  to  the  skin. 

The  second  prophylactic  indication  is  to  attend  to  the 
conditions  which  predispose  to  vascular  rupture.  We  must 
attempt  to  increase  the  vital  resistance  of  the  walls  of  the 
cerebral  vessels,  that  is,  to  regenerate  them.  In  most  instances 
this  end  cannot  be  attained ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  a  rule  of 
life  for  those  who  are  obviously  liable  to  the  occurrence  or 
the  recurrence  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage  to  attend  faithfully 
to  what  may  be  called  cerebral  hygiene :  living  a  quiet,  un- 
eventful life  Jis  regards  both  work  and  pleasure.  More  particu- 
larly, the  subjects  of  the  different  kinds  of  vascular  disease 
must  be  specially  advised  in  each  instance.  Arterial  degenera- 
tion associated  with  Bright's  disease  indicates  not  only  the 
measures  proper  to  that  affection,  but  the  careful  employment  of 
arsenic  and  iron,  being  the  only  other  means  (and  these  poor 
enough  !)  likely  to  restore  healthy  nutrition.  The  course  to  be 
pursued  in  arterial  sclerosis  from  chronic  alcoholism  and  strain 
is  equally  obvious,  jind  e(|ually  unpromising.  If  the  disease 
which  is  exposinu^  tlic  arterial  wall  to  rupture  be  syphilis,  the 
correct  treatment  is  available,  and  calculated  to  be  perfectly 
successful.  In  })rofound  changes  in  the  blood,  including  pur- 
pura, scurvy,  leukaMnia  and  j)ernicious  auicmia,  the  danger  of 
cerebral  hicniorrhage  is  to  be  averted  by  the  treatnu.nt  proper 
to  each.  The  same  remark  applies  to  infective  endocarditis 
as  a  source  of  acute  cerebral  aneurysm.  Lastly,  the  hygienic 
management  of  aged  })ersons,  of  certain  predisposed  subjects 
recognised  as  of  "  apoplectic  build  "  and  "  habit,"  and  of  the 
members  of  particular  families,  ought  to  include  the  adoption 
of  measures  calculated  to  preserve  the  nutrition  of  their  cere- 
bral 1)1  ood  vessels. 

The  third  prophylactic  indication  is  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  determining  circumstances.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  probably  physical  strain,  particularly  as  far  as  it 
interferes  with  the  return  of  blood  from  the  Ijrain  through  the 
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veins,  that  is  in  stooping,  holding  the  breath,  and  emptying  the 
bowels.  All  these  causes  must  be  avoided,  and  so  must 
compression  of  the  veins  of  the  neck  by  the  clothing  or  by 
ill-arranged  postures  in  sleep.  Indulgence  in  hearty  meals, 
with  alcohol  and  emotional  excitement,  ought  also  to  be 
forbidden  in  susceptible  subjects.  Mental  strain,  associated 
with  functional  increase  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  would 
obviously  be  unfavourable ;  but  the  effects  of  moderate  intel- 
lectual occupation  in  this  direction  are  no  doubt  exaggerated ; 
and  the  effects  of  compulsory  idleness,  in  this  way  or  by  pro- 
moting thrombosis,  are  likely  to  be  worse  than  those  of 
exercisa 

Remedial  Treatment, — We  proceed  to  consider  the  aetio- 
logical  indications  for  the  treatment  of  cerebral  haemorrhage 
during  and  after  its  actual  occurrence. 

Control  of  the  efficient  cause,  the  high  blood-pressure,  is  now 
by  far  the  most  important  object  of  our  concern;  and  it  must  be 
effected  instantly,  inasmuch  as  we  are  attempting  to  attend  to  a 
cause  still  acting  and  doing  further  mischief  every  moment.  We 
proceed  without  delay  to  reduce  the  cardiac  force,  to  reduce 
the  arterial  tension,  and  to  favour  the  flow  of  venous  blood 
from  the  brain.  A  series  of  simple  measures  fulfil  these  asso- 
ciated indications.  We  place  the  patient  at  rest  in  bed ;  raise 
his  head  and  shoulders  on  the  pillow ;  and  attend  to  freedom 
of  the  cervical  veins  from  compression  by  tight  garments  or 
flexion.  We  turn  him  on  to  his  side,  lest  the  laboured 
breathing  associated  with  the  dorsal  posture  interfere  with  the 
action  of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart.^  We  may  then  try 
the  effect  of  compression  of  the  carotids  in  the  neck  as  recom- 
mended by  Horsley  and  Spencer.^  Cold  applications  to  the 
scalp  might  promote  constriction  of  the  arteries.  If  tension 
and  excitement  are  great,  or  if  the  symptoms  are  in- 
gravescent,^ abstraction  of  blood  is  indicated,  by  means  of 
venesection,  cupping  or  leeching.  Whether  these  powerful 
measures  be  employed  or  no,  at  least  three  other  simple  means 
of  reducing  the   blood-pressure   at  the  bleeding  point  should 

*  Bowles,  "  Stertor  and  Apoplexy,"  1891,  pp.  26-28. 

2  Brit.  Med.  Jaum.y  London,  1889,  vol.  i.  457-60. 

^  Gowers,  "Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System,"  1893,  vol.  ii.  p.  412. 
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never  be  neglected,  namely,  purging  with  croton  oil  or  calomel ; 
employing  derivatives  in  the  form  of  sinapisms  or  hot  bottles 
to  the  extremities  (whilst  careful  not  to  blister  an  uncon- 
scious patient  liable  to  bed-sore) ;  and  withholding  food  and 
stimulants  entirely  for  a  time. 

When  haemorrhage  has  commenced  it  is  too  late  to  regard 
predisposition  as  a  therapeutic  guide.  But  it  is  still  correct  to 
keep  the  determining  circumstances  before  our  minds.  Bodily 
rest  is  usually  etfected  by  the  disease  itself,  but  cerebral  excite- 
ment must  be  calmed  in  milder  cases  without  loss  of  conscious- 
ness ;  and  in  these  and  indeed  as  a  routine  practice,  the  organs 
of  sense  and  the  afferent  centres  ought  to  be  preserved  from 
€ven  ordinary  stimulation  by  ensuring  quiet,  by  darkening  the 
room,  and  by  avoiding  all  unnecessary  clinical  investigation 
and  fussy  attempts  at  feeding. 

Pathological  Indications.  —  The  first  pathological  in- 
dication in  cerebral  haemorrhage  is  of  vital  and  immediate 
importance  :  to  arrest  the  haemorrhage.  In  the  brain,  as  else- 
where, there  are  three  methods  of  accomplishing  this  object. 
First,  we  promote  closure  of  the  broken  and  bleeding  point. 
We  encourage  spontaneous  contraction  of  the  arterial  walls  by 
securing  cerebral  rest  and  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
head  ;  and  we  trust  in  some  measure  to  the  pressure  which  is 
being  spontaneously  exerted  on  the  broken  vessel  by  the  extra- 
vasation around.  Ergot  is  recommended  by  Govvers.^  Secondly, 
we  reduce  the  blood-pressure  in  the  afferent  artery,  mainly  by 
persevering  in  the  measures  already  recognised  as  necessary 
under  aetiology,  namely  bodily  rest  in  lateral  cubitus  with  the 
head  raised,  purgation,  abstention  from  feeding  and  stinmla- 
tion,  cerebral  quiet,  and,  if  necessary,  the  abstniction  of  blood. 
Compression  or  even  ligature  of  the  cervical  carotid  is  a  still 
more  powerful  means.  Drugs  with  a  depressant  action 
on  the  heart,  such  as  antimony  or  aconite,  are  not  given. 
Thirdly,  we  favour  clotting  in  and  around  the  broken  point, 
^fost  of  the  measures  already  recommended  have  this  effect 
also,  such  as  rest,  elevation  of  the  head,  abstraction  of  blood, 
purgation,  and  withholding  food  and  drink  ;  and  so  has  deiiva- 
tion  of  blood  to  the  extremities. 

^  Gowers,  op.  cil.  p.  412. 
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The  second  pathological  indication  in  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage is  to  control  inflammatory  reaction  around  the  lesion.^ 
Fortunately  most  of  the  measures  already  otherwise  indicated 
have  an  action  in  this  direction ;  and  these  are  therefore  to  be 
continued.  Rest  of  mind  and  body  is  imperative.  Afferent 
impressions  and  voluntary  impulses,  as  the  patient  emerges 
from  coma,  must  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Meddlesome 
suggestions  to  the  patient  to  try  whether  he  can  move  the 
paralysed  limbs  are  particularly  objectionable ;  and  the  prema- 
ture use  of  electricity  is  also  worse  than  useless.  Elevation  of 
the  head,  cold  applications,  and  attention  to  the  bowels  must 
be  continued  steadily.  Small  feeds  of  milk  will  be  the  only 
nourishment  allowed  (and  this  not  until  the  proper  time  comes) 
and  sips  of  water;  but  no  alcohol.  Some  authorities  would 
blister  at  this  stage,  and  others  give  circulatory  depressants 
such  as  aconite.^ 

Removal  of  the  products  of  the  lesion  —  extravasated 
blood,  inflammatory  exudation  and  dAhris — which  are  a  source 
of  pressure  on  other  parts,  ought  theoretically  to  be  promoted,  but 
this  object  probably  cannot  be  assisted  except  in  a  constitutional 
way,  by  hastening  the  return  of  health. 

The  last  pathological  indication  of  special  importance  is 
to  repair  the  damaged  nervous  structures,  and  to  prevent 
secondary  (descending)  degenerations  and  muscular  atrophy. 
The  natural  course  of  the  disease,  time,  and  general  care  alone 
can  be  credited  with  these  desirable  results.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  torn  and  bruised  fibres  are  actually 
repaired :  the  seat  of  lesion  is  represented  by  cicatrix  or  cyst. 
That  repair  does  occur,  however,  in  many  instances  is  proved 
by  the  partial  recovery  of  function  in  he  paralysed  muscles 
corresponding  to  the  lesion.  Part  of  this  repair  is  structural ; 
and  consists  in  disappearance  of  pressure  and  the  associated 
anaemia  of  the  tissues  around  the  lesion.  Part  of  it  is  functional 
(but  is  most  conveniently  mentioned  here),  and  consists  in 
disappearance  of  shock  and  establishment  of  compensatory 
action  of   the   other  or   unaffected    hemisphere.^     Graduated 

^  Gowers,  op.  cU.  pp.  399,  400. 
*  Osier,  "  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  1895,  p.  9.'>3. 
'  Gowers,  op.  cit.  pp.  76,  78,  80. 
36 
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exercise  of  the  parts  undergoing  recovery  and  of  the  efferent 
tracts,  nerves  and  muscles,  by  systematic  employment  of  voluntary 
impulses,  is  theoretically  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  repair  in 
other  organs  such  as  joints ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  eflTects 
of  small  haemorrhages  are  thus  more  satisfactorily  recovered 
from.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the  great  motor  tract,  the 
functions  of  the  muscles  and  associated  structures  are  tempor- 
arily increased  (but  not  permanently  restored)  by  the  methodical 
employment  of  sensory  stimulation  and  of  exercise  in  different 
forms — electricity,  massage  and  strychnine. 

Clinical  Indications.  —  Most  of  the  clinical  pheno- 
mena of  cerebral  haemorrhage  can  now  be  easily  referred  to 
the  pathological  conditions  and  causes  known  to  be  present, 
and  are  properly  employed  by  the  therapeutist  as  guides  to 
indications  to  be  drawn  from  those.  Coma  and  paralysis, 
for  example,  call  for  treatment  mainly  as  being  significant  of 
cerebral  injury.  At  the  same  time  certain  of  the  phenomena 
demand  direct  relief.  Coma  and  the  attendant  disturbances 
commonly  comprised  under  this  name  must  receive  treatment : 
attention  to  posture,  feeding,  dejections,  etc.,  of  which  the  un- 
conscious patient  is  incapable.  Stertor  indicates  lateral  cubitus, 
being  significant  of  a  degree  of  asphyxia.^  Paralysis,  the  most 
prominent  symptom  when  the  shock,  stroke  or  apoplexy  is 
past,  comes  ultimately  to  require  direct  treatment,  but  this 
must  always  be  rigidly  controlled  by  the  higher  considerations 
derived  from  the  aetiology  and  pathology  of  the  disease,  as  we 
have  already  seen.  Emotional  and  other  mental  symptoms, 
particularly  paroxysmal  depression,  will  call  for  judicious  moral 
control  and  the  most  guarded  employment  of  stimulants. 

The  various  indications  connected  with  the  elementary 
functions  of  life  have  been  incidentally  referred  to  at  sutlicient 
length  under  the  previous  heads.  We  have  found  that  there 
is  no  need  for  nourishment  for  a  time,  and  that  the  allowance 
ought  to  be  small  indefinitely.  Everything  is  opposed  to 
feeding  in  cerebral  luemorrhage,  unless  it  be  due  to  some  of  the 
rarest  causes  such  as  scurvy.  We  have  also  seen  the  absolute 
necessity  for  rest,  mechanical  and  nervous,  until  the  time 
arrives  (ditiicult  to  determine)  when  voluntary  movements  may 

^  Bowles,  loc.  cit.  p.  27. 
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be  employed  as  a  form  of  exercise  conducive  to  recovery.  The 
details  of  elimination  ^  have  also  been  touched  on :  the  motions 
have  to  be  collected ;  the  bladder  has  usually  to  be  emptied ; 
the  skin  must  be  kept  clean ;  and  bed-sores  prevented,  and 
treated  if  they  form. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — The  three  well-defined 
stages  or  phases  which  constitute  the  course  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage make  different  demands,  respectively,  on  the  mental 
qualities  or  endowments  of  the  practitioner.  In  the  first 
stage,  the  apoplexy,  promptness  of  action  is  all-important, 
tempered  of  course  by  soundness  and  discrimination  of  judg- 
ment. The  second  stage,  that  of  inflammatory  reaction,  ought 
to  be  most  carefully  determined  by  attention  to  the  tempera- 
ture, symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation,  acceleration  of  pulse,  etc., 
and  intelligently  combated.  Lastly,  the  third  stage,  that  of 
recovery  with  permanent  hemiplegia,  taxes  severely  the  capacity 
of  the  medical  attendant  for  inspiring  his  patient  with  cheerful- 
ness and  contentment.  It  will  be  all  the  more  important  to 
do  so  by  personal  influence,  because  recurrence  of  haemorrhage 
might  readily  be  excited  by  stimulants;  whilst  thrombosis  might 
occur  in  the  degenerated  vessels  if  the  unfortunate  subject 
were  allowed  to  give  way  to  despondency.  Of  course  in  many 
instances  the  termination  of  cerebral  ht^morrhage  is  fatal  in  spite 
of  all  treatment,  recovery  being  hopeless  from  the  first.  In 
these  cases  the  treatment  indicated  is  palliative  only. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

A.  Preventive  Treatment.  General  Mavxigement, — 
Physical  exercise  regular  but  moderate :  no  exertion,  and  no 
straining  (p.  558).  Posture  in  sleep  (p.  559).  Clothing  (p. 
559).  Avoidance  of  mental  excitement  (p.  559).  Attend 
to  hygiene  of  skin  in  particular  (p.  558).  Diet. — Spare. 
Stimulants,  none  unless  specially  indicated.  Medicines, — 
Caution  in  use  of  cardio-vascular  stimulants  (p.  557). 
Eegular  saline  aperient  (see  p.  520)  in  the  morning. 
Other  remedies,  as  for  chronic  Bright*s  disease,  alcoholism, 
syphilis,  blood-diseases,  etc.,  as  required  (p.  558). 

^  Gowers,  op.  cit.  p.  413. 
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B.  Eemedial  Treatment.  First  Stage, — General  Manage- 
ment. — One  or  two  nurses.  Patient  in  bed.  Posture;  at- 
tention to  neck  and  head  (p.  559),  and  to  stertor  (p. 
559).  Cold  to  head.  Hot  india-rubber  bottles,  covered  with 
flannel,  to  feet  (caution,  p.  560).  Eoom  darkened  and  still. 
Patient  undisturbed  (pp.  560  and  561).  Attention  to 
bladder  and  rectum  (p.  562).  Prevent  bed-sores.  Diet. — 
None  for  several  hours.  Stimulants,  none.  Medicines, — A 
selection  of  rapid  hydragogue  purgatives:  (1)  ft  Olei  Crotonis 
lH^i.  To  be  mixed  with  a  Uttle  butter  and  applied  to  the  back 
of  the  tongue  at  once.  (2)  ft  Pulveris  Jalapae  Compositi  5i- 
At  once.  (3)  ft  Pulveris  Elaterini  Compositi  gr.  iiL  [U.S.P. 
ft  Triturationis  Elaterini  gr.  |^.]  At  once. — A  less  powerful 
purgative :  ft  Hydi-argyri  Subchloridi  gr.  iv,  Sacchari  Lactis 
gr.  iL  [U.S.P.  ft  Hydrargyri  Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  iv,  Sacchari 
Lactis  gr.  ii.]  At  once.  To  be  followed  in  six  hours  by  an 
aperient  saline. — A  haemostatic:  ft  Extracti  Ergotae  Liquidi 
3i,  Glycerini  in^xxx.  Aquae  ad  Si.  [U.S.P.  ft  Extracti  Ergotae 
Fluidi  3i,  Glycerini  i^^xxx.  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  §i.]  Every 
three  hours.  Non-medicinal  Measures. — Question  of  bleeding 
(p.  559). 

Second  Stage  {Reaction). — General  Managemait. — Continue 
the  same  measures  (p.  561).  Diet.  —  Sips  of  water.  Milk 
in  2^  fl.  oz.  feeds  every  two  hours.  Stimulants,  none. 
Meduyine^. — Continue  milder  purgative.  Question  of  cardio- 
vascular depressants  (p.  561). 

Third  Stage  {Paralysis). — General  Management. — Gradual 
return  to  physical  and  mental  exercise  (p.  562)  and  to 
preventive  measures,  as  above.  Massage  and  electricity.  Value 
of  encouragement.  Diet, — Gradual  return  to  light  solids,  etc., 
as  in  Preventive  Treatment.  Medicines.  —  Nervo  -  muscular 
stimulants :  ft  Liquoris  Strychninae  Hydrochloridi  n|^iii,  Tinc- 
turae  Aurantii  3ss,  Aquae  Chloroformi  ad  %\.  [U.S.P.  ft 
Strychninae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Amari 
3s8,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  §i.]  Three 
times  a  day  after  meals. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
SOFTENING    OF    THE    BRAIN. 

THROMBOSIS. 

SoFfENiNG  of  the  brain  is  one  of  the  most  unpromising  of 
diseases  from  the  therapeutical  point  of  view,  but  still  it 
sei-ves  to  impress  a  number  of  useful  lessons  on  the  mind  of 
the  student  of  this  subject.  He  finds  in  it,  as  he  found  in 
cerebral  hiemorrhage,  an  illustration  of  the  comparative  hope- 
lessness of  treatment  in  certain  "  diseases,"  as  we  call  them, 
which  are  really  nothing  more  than  the  final  phase  of  an 
insidious  pathological  process  that  has  l>een  slowly  undermining 
the  nutrition  of  vital  parts,  or  been  a  standing  danger  to  the 
system,  for  many  years.  Under  these  desperate  circumstances 
it  turns  out  that  what  little  prospect  there  is  of  recovery  lies 
in  two  directions,  to  which  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
look  with  some  confidence  for  help  in  connection  with  other 
diseases.  First,  collateral  circulation  comes  into  play,  prevents 
the  process  of  necrosis  which  is  here  known  as  softening, 
and  temporarily  at  least  averts  serious  damage  or  death,  much 
as  we  saw  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
&shion.  But  this  automatic  provision  for  recovery  proves  to 
be  vain  unless,  in  the  second  place,  the  practitioner  in  charge 
of  a  case  of  cerebral  thrombosis  employs  his  therapeutical 
guides  with  intelligent  discrimination.  If  he  ignores  the 
principles  at  which  we  arrived  in  our  study  of  clinical  indica- 
tions, by  failing  to  observe  the  clinical  phenomena  with  due 
care  and  to  interpret  them  into  ^etiological  and  pathological 
language,  that  is,  if  he  proceed  to  treat  apoplexy  in  a  routine 
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fashion,  he  will  be  led  to  order  low  diet,  to  forbid  stimulants 
and  to  prescribe  a  smart  purgative,  with  the  effect  of 
accelerating  instead  of  preventing  failure  of  the  circulation, 
and  probably  permitting  a  fatal  issue. 

Etiological  Indications. — We  are  still  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  intimate  nature  of  coagulation  of  the 
blood  to  be  able  to  speak  with  perfect  exactness  of  the  efficient, 
predisposing  and  determining  causes  respectively,  of  thrombosis 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  Its  aetiology,  however,  is  well  understood 
The  three  conditions  recognised  as  producing  this  disease  are 
lesions  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  particularly  syphilis  and 
atheroma ;  weakness  of  the  heart ;  and  disturbed  states  of  the 
blood.  Lesions  of  the  arterial  walls  not  only  afford  points  or 
surfaces  on  which  coagulation  may  start,  but  present  obstacles 
or  produce  actual  narrowings  in  the  channel,  immediately 
behind  which  the  current  spreads  and  slackens  with  a  similar 
result.  The  effect  of  cardiac  debility  is  obvious.  Either 
vascular  disease  or  circulatory  failure  might  be  sufficient 
to  cause  thrombosis ;  a  combination  of  the  two  greatly  in- 
creases the  danger,  especially  the  rapid  supervention  of  con- 
siderable depression  of  the  heart  and  blood-pressure  on  the  top 
of  previous  atheroma.  In  many  instances  the  state  of  the  blood 
itself  must  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  of  the  morbid  process,  for 
example  in  anaemia,  cachexia  and  pregnancy. 

Preventive  Treatvient. — Thrombosis  being  thus  recognised  as 
a  secondary  affection,  the  first  consideration  from  the  a^tiologicul 
point  of  view  is  how  to  prevent  it;  particularly  in  the 
subjects  of  syphilis  and  atheroma,  whether  they  have  already 
suffered  from  it,  as  is  not  uncommonly  the  case,  or  present 
symptoms  significant  of  its  inception,  that  is,  of  local  circulatory 
failure.  The  indication  to  deal  directly  with  the  cause  may  be 
followed  with  good  prospect  of  success  in  syphilitic  subjects. 
Mercury  is  ordered,  either  in  the  form  of  inunctions  or  pill,  or 
combined  with  potassium  iodide.  If  the  latter  be  given 
alone,  it  must  be  in  moderate  doses  lest  it  promote  clotting  as 
it  possibly  does  in  aneurysuL^  Atheroma  is  practically  beyond 
repair ;  it  is  too  late  to  think  of  dealing  with  gout,  alcoholism 
^  strain  in  which  the  degeneration  originated.  We  turn  there- 
^  Gowen,  op,  ciL"^  447. 
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fore  to  the  other  factor  of  thrombosis,  circulatory  depression, 
and  attempt  to  remove  it  Our  object  is  to  surround  the 
patient  with  cheerful  influences ;  to  give  him  a  generous  diet, 
with  a  certain  allowance  of  alcohol ;  and  to  definitely  inter- 
dict work  that  is  of  a  kind,  of  an  amount,  or  engaged  in  for  a 
length  of  time,  likely  to  produce  exhaustion.^  Eegular  gentle 
exercise  of  body  and  mind,  to  secure  wholesome  activity  of  the 
blood  flow,  is  favourable  ;  excitement  and  effort,  especially  sus- 
tained effort,  are  bad,  because  they  end  in  the  opposite  extreme, 
namely  fatigue.  The  bowels  must  be  regularly  but  not  sharply 
opened.  A  course  of  cardio-vascular  tonics,  including  digitalis  or 
strophanthus,  nux  vomica,  ammonia,  iron  and  perhaps  arsenic, 
is  calculated  to  raise  the  blood-pressure  slowly  and  steadily,  and 
to  increase  the  nutrition  of  the  walls  both  of  the  vessels  and  the 
heart.  Pp,rticular  care  must  be  exercised  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  6f  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  cerebral  anaemia,  due 
to  failure  of  the  circulation,  from  those  of  threatening  haemor- 
rhage, lest  lowering  remedies — even  abstraction  of  blood — 
should  be  employed  with  unfavourable  results.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  risk  of  haemorrhage  must  not  be  forgotten :  in  our 
efforts  to  prevent  thrombosis  we  might  excite  rupture  of  the 
diseased  vessel.  The  stimulant  and  tonic  measures  just  re- 
commended have  to  be  employed  with  intelligent  caution. 

Ilemedidl  Treatment.  —  When  cerebral  thrombosis  has 
already  commenced  and  calls  for  remedy,  our  efforts  to  improve 
the  activity  of  the  circulation  must  be  increased,  inasmuch  as 
this  cause  is  still  at  work  and  might  be  interrupted  by  timely 
and  well-directed  measures,  the  process  of  coagulation  being 
moderately  slow,  at  least  in  the  case  of  atheroma,  if  unhappily 
not  80  in  all  cases  of  syphilis.  The  cerebral  circulation  is  to 
be  quickened  by  sinapisms  to  the  neck ;  a  mUd  mercurial 
purgative  given,  to  remove  depressing  materials  from  the  blood ; 
ammonia  and  digitalis  prescribed  in  moderate  doses  at  regular 
intervals ;  and  stimulants  ordered  or  not,  as  indicated  by  the 
state  of  the  heart  and  pulse,  and  always  in  doubtful  cases.^ 
Otherwise  expressed,  the  setiological  principles  to  be  followed 
in  the  treatment  of  commencing  cerebral  arterial  thrombosis 
are  to  avoid  the  depressing  measures  which  may  be  so  urgently 
'  Gowen,  op.  eit  p.  445.  '  Gowers,  op,  cU.  p.  445. 
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indicated  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  such  as  venesection  and  brisk 
purgation.  The  importance  of  correct  diagnosis  and  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  aetiology  of  different  cases  of  apoplexy 
is  obviously  vital 

Pathological  Indications. — The  destructive  factors  of 
the  pathological  process  in  ordinary  cerebral  thrombosis  are 
the  clotting  within  the  vessel,  local  anaemia  passing  on  to 
necrosis  (white  softening)  in  which  this  results,  and  compression 
of  neighbouring  parts.  The  only  conservative  or  recuperative 
factor  in  the  process  to  which  we  can  look  with  a  degree  of 
hope  at  this  stage  is  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation. 
Unfortunately  this  cannot  occur  in  connexion  with  the 
central  vessels,  from  want  of  anastomosis.  Indeed,  in  lesions 
of  the  cortex,  where  anastomosis  is  comparatively  free, 
the  neighbouring  branches  on  which  we  should  depend  are 
probably  degenerated  like  the  one  actually  thrombosed,  ready 
to  fall  victims  to  the  same  morbid  process ;  the  clot  tends  to 
spread  from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other ;  and  without  con- 
siderable circulatory  pressure  the  collateral  tracts  are  not 
opened  up.  It  will  be  gathered  from  these  considerations 
that  in  order  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  clot  and  promote  the 
establishment  of  collateral  circulation,  no  time  is  to  he  lost  in 
increasing  the  force  of  the  circulation  l)v  the  measures  already 
planned.  If  we  cannot  do  much  good  in  this  direction,  at 
least  let  us  be  careful  not  to  do  harm  by  nustaking  thrombosis 
for  lueniorrhage  and  using  lowering  remedies. 

Once  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  is  definitely  impaired,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  will  remove  the  thrombosis,^ 
nothing  arrest  tlie  softening.  The  best  that  can  hajjpen  then 
is  li  nutation  of  the  a  fleeted  area  by  the  intianimatory  reaction 
which  is  set  up  ;  the  occurrence  of  a  kind  of  repair  ;  and  the 
compensating  action  of  associated  parts.  As  far  as  these 
results  are  within  our  control  they  call  for  treatment  siniilai-  to 
that  planned  in  cerebral  lueniorrhage  under  tlie  correspond- 
ing heading;  and  tlie  same  remarks  apply  to  the  paralysed 
muscles.      See  page  561. 

ClIxVIcal  Indications. — Most  of  the  indications  furnished 

^  Gowers  also  s|)eaks  of  tlie  tlironibus  bein^'  pushed  on  or  breaking  down,  oj), 
cit.  p.  444. 
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by  the  clinical  phenomena  of  cerebral  thrombosis  are  strictly 
symptomatic,  that  is,  they  are  derived  not  from  the  pheno- 
mena directly,  but  from  these  as  symptoms  and  signs  of  the 
great  facts  of  aetiology  and  pathology.  The  incipient  head- 
aches, sickness,  confusion  of  mind — especially  of  memory, 
depression,  disturbed  sensations  in  the  extremities,  and  local 
weakness  are  invaluable  guides  when  properly  employed  in 
this  way,  instead  of  each  receiving  treatment  on  its  own 
account.  Above  all,  the  pulse  and  the  characters  of  the 
cardiac  signs  are  essential  guides  to  the  use  of  circulatory 
stimulants.  At  the  same  time,  pain  and  other  forms  of  distress 
call  for  relief,  the  measures  employed  being  controlled  by  the 
higher  indications ;  indeed  the  sickness,  shock  and  sense  of 
illness  occurring  in  the  invasion  have  to  be  attended  to  as 
likely  to  increase  the  depression  of  the  circulation.  Many 
other  palliative  indications,  aiforded  by  the  state  of  the  bladder, 
the  bowels,  the  back,  the  limbs,  etc.,  have  to  be  observed 
just  as  in  cerebral  htemorrhage.  We  have  already  seen  that 
a  more  generous  line  of  dietetic  treatment  must  be  pursued 
than  would  be  correct  in  cerebral  haemorrhage,  and  that 
depressing  methods  as  a  whole  must  be  studiously  avoided. 
This  plan  is  calculated  to  be  of  further  service  by  improving 
the  circulation  through  the  other  vessels  of  the  brain  than  those 
actually  thrombosed. 

From  the  side  of  the  course  of  thrombosis  of  the  brain, 
a  slight  attiick  of  the  disease  from  which  the  patient  has 
recovered  can  be  turned  to  good  account  by  directing  attention 
to  his  predisposition,  and  to  the  necessity  for  steady  observance 
of  prophylactic  measures.  Paralysis  is  to  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles  as  that  from  haemorrhage.     See  page  561. 

Embolism. 

Simple  as  is  the  pathology  of  embolism  of  the  brain,  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  is  peculiarly  difficult,  unsuccessful  and 
apparently  hopeless  for  all  time.  No  therapeutic  problem 
could  well  appear  more  insoluble  than  how  to  deal  with  an 
impacted  artery.  If  we  were  to  increase  the  circulation,  the 
plug  would  only  be  the  more  firmly  fixed ;  if  we  were  to  lower 
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the  blood-pressure,  thrombosis  would  occur  about  the  embolus. 
Meanwhile  the  area  dependent  for  nourishment  on  the  occluded 
vessel  is  undergoing  rapid  deterioration  which  will  probably 
advance  to  death  (necrosis,  softening,  white  infarction).  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  only  in  the  arteries  of  the  cortex,  which 
anastomose  with  some  freeness,  that  recovery  can  be  expected ; 
and  this  not  because  the  lesion  is  small  but  because  of  its 
situation,  that  is,  by  the  establishment  of  collateral  circulation. 

/ETIOLOGICA.L  Indications.  —  Embolism  of  the  brain 
might  be  prevented,  and  very  probably  is  prevented  in  many 
patients,  by  avoiding  cardiac  and  general  circulatory  excitement. 
When  it  has  actually  occurred,  the  efficient  cause  of  the 
lesion,  the  embolus,  cannot  be  reached  by  any  means  in  our 
power.  And  it  is  now  too  late  to  attempt  to  modify  the 
common  determining  cause,  excitement;  or  the  predisposing 
causes,  which  are  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart, 
arteries  or  lungs. 

Pathological  Indications. — There  are  no  means  at  our 
disposal  of  combating  the  destructive  factor  of  cerebral  em- 
bolism, that  is,  the  impaction  of  some  material  of  distant  origin 
in  an  artery,  and  the  conse(|uent  impairment  of  nutrition  in  the 
area  of  cerebral  tissue  which  it  is  its  function  to  supply.  If 
the  embolus  be  infective,  the  micro-organisms  are  unassailable 
in  that  situation.  However,  two  or  three  elements  in  tlie  em- 
bolic process  as  it  occurs  in  parts  of  the  brain  are  distinctly 
conservative  or  reparative  in  their  eft'ect.  In  the  first  place,  if  a 
cortical  branch  be  the  seat  of  lesion,  collateral  circulation  may  be 
established,  and  the  supervention  of  necrosis  or  white  softening 
averted.  This  kind  of  automatic  recovery  cannot  be  assisted  by 
art.  Secondly,  inflammatory  reaction  takes  place  in  the  peri- 
phery of  tlie  infarcted  and  softened  area,  preventing  extension, 
promoting  removal  of  the  morbid  products,  and  finally  encap- 
sulating the  lesion  or  proceeding  to  cicatrization.  This  ]>art  of 
the  conservative  process  appears  also  to  be  beyond  therapeutic 
control,  excepting  that  it  is  promoted  by  general  care.  Thii'dly, 
in  some  instances  the  em])olus  is  believed  to  break  up  spon- 
taneously ;  l)ut  tliis  event  is  of  doubtful  benefit  inasmuch  as 
it  leads  to  nuilti])lt*  embolism  of  the  branches  of  the  vessel 
originally  occluded.      Hrietly,  a  study  of  the  pathological  char- 
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acters  of  cerebral  embolism  presents  us  with  no  indications 
that  come  within  the  range  of  practicable  therapeutics. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  indications  to  be  drawn  from 
the  clinical  phenomena  and  course  of  cerebral  embolism  are 
not  sufficiently  different  from  those  furnished  by  the  symptoms 
and  course  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  to  require  fresh  discussion  in 
the  present  place  (see  p.  562).  Particularly  low  diet  however  is 
not  indicated  ;  and  in  some  cases  of  failing  heart  with  valvular 
disease  stimulants  may  actually  be  called  for,  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  thrombosis  in  the  blocked  vessels,  as  well  as  on  other 
principles.  The  management  of  paralysis  from  embolism  is 
conducted  similarly  to  that  from  haemorrhage ;  compensation 
of  the  damaged  parts  by  other  parts  being  promoted  as  much 
as  possible.^ 


Outline  of  Practice. 

A.  Preventive  Treatment.  General  Management. — 
Moderate  exercise  of  mind  and  body,  short  of  excitement 
and  exhaustion  (p.  567).  Diet, — Generous,  with  stimulants, 
in  moderation  (p.  567).  Medicines. — (1)  For  syphilis,  if 
present  (p.  566).  (2)  For  atheroma,  if  present;  cardiovas- 
cular tonics  and  haematinics  (p.  567):  IV  Tincturae  Digitalis 
n|^v,  Tincturae  Nucis  Vomicae  n|^v,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv, 
Ferri  Tartarati  gr.  viii,  Liquoris  Arsenicalis  n|^iii,  Aquae 
Chloroformi  ad  si.  [U.P.S.  R  Tinctura3  Digitalis  ni^v,  Tinc- 
turae Nucis  Vomicae  tt^v,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Ferri 
Tartratis  gr.  viii,  Liquoris  Potassii  Arsenitis  ll\^iii.  Aquae 
Chloroformi  gss,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  si.]  Three  times  a  day 
immediately  after  meals.  Habitual  laxatives  (p.  567):  see 
p.  519. 

B.  Remedial  Treatment.  Genei^al  Mana/jement — Rest 
in  bed.  A  nurse.  Nursing  arrangements  as  for  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  See  p.  564.  Sinapisms  to  neck  (p.  567). 
Diet. — Moderate,  of  light  solids  or  of  fluids  as  can  be  taken. 
Stimulants  correct  in  most  cases  (p.  567).  Medicines,  —  A 
mild    mercurial    purgative    (p.    567):    IV    Hydrargyri    Sub- 

^  Gowers.  op.  cit.  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 
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chloridi  gr.  ii.  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  yl  [U.P.S.  5^  Hydrargyri 
Chloridi  Mitis  gr.  ii,  Sacchari  Lactis  gr.  ii]  At  once ;  followed 
ill  six  hours  by  a  saline  purgative.  A  gentle  circulatory 
stimulant  (p.  567):  ft  Tinctune  Digitalis  ni^v,  Spiritus 
Ammoniae  Aromatici  T^^x,  Aquae  ad  si.  Every  four  hours. 
Non-medicinal  Measures. — For  paralysis:  see  page  562. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

NEURITIS. 

A  STUDY  of  neuritis  can  hardly  be  said  to  ofifer  us  any  fresh 
illustrations  of  the  principles  of  treatment.  It  serves,  how- 
ever, to  show  us  once  more  how  we  can  never  afford  to  forget 
the  elementary  lessons  which  we  have  learned  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  as  we  are  apt  to  do  when  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
distracted  by  the  patient's  distress  and  his  urgent  demands 
for  relief.  Nothing  could  well  be  more  simple  than  the 
pathology  of  an  inflamed  nerve  fibre,  and  nothing  more 
obvious  than  the  indications  which  it  furnishes  for  rational 
treatment;  but  so  prominent  are  its  individual  phenomena, 
particularly  pain  and  paralysis,  that  the  disease  proper  was  in 
great  measure  overlooked  until  a  few  years  ago.  For  the  same 
reason,  probably,  that  is,  the  urgency  of  the  sufiTering  and  the 
disability  which  characterise  it,  neuralgia,  as  neuritis  was 
•commonly  called,  was  treated  only  too  often  iri'espective  of 
its  cause,  which  is  so  different  in  different  instances  that 
success  could  not  possibly  have  been  attained  without  respect 
for  them  individually.  That  the  disease  was  remedied  at  all 
was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  two  circumstances,  namely,  that 
pain  automatically  compelled  rest,  and  that  rest  promoted 
the  disposition  to  spontaneous  repair  which  is  developed 
remarkably  for  so  high  a  structure  as  a  nerve  is.  All  these 
considerations  impress  themselves  on  our  minds  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  neuritis  practically.  Further,  we  shall  meet  here 
with  another  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  determining  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  rest  and  exercise  as  means  of 
treatment,  the  dangers  of  protracted  arrest  of  function  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  of  premature  return  to  activity  on  the  other 
hand,  being  only  too  often  appreciated. 

^Etiological  Indications. — The  aetiology  of  inflammation 
of  nerves  is  remarkably  complete ;  and  as  most  of  the  efficient 
causes  are  capable  of  easy  control,  being  of  the  nature  of 
poisons,  the  setiological  indications  ought  to  be  easily  fulfilled. 
Syphilis,  malaria,  rheumatism  and  gout  are  to  be  specifically 
attacked  with  appropriate  drugs  when  neuritis  is  traced  to  them 
respectively ;  lead,  mercury,  arsenic  must  be  prevented  from 
entering  or  removed  from  the  system  ;  the  poisons  of  diphtheria 
and  other  acute  infective  diseases  may  be  left  to  spontaneous 
elimination.  With  one,  and  by  far  the  most  common,  of  the 
poisons  which  cause  neuritis,  namely  alcohol,  we  have  great 
practical  difficulty  until  the  patient  is  so  helpless  that  he  has 
to  keep  his  bed  and  a  special  nurse  is  placed  over  him.  In 
definite  forms  of  local  neuritis  the  cause  is  commonly  a  tem- 
porary affair  of  the  past,  such  as  a  wound,  pressure,  strain  or 
cold,  and  can  only  be  avoided  in  the  future  ;  but  pressure  may 
be  persistent,  as  in  the  case  of  tumours,  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  individually.  Neuritis  caused  by  spreading  inflam- 
mation, as  of  the  portio  dura  in  otitis,  calls  for  obvious  treat- 
ment. At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  predis- 
position or  lack  of  resistance  is  an  element  in  the  causation  of 
neuritis.  Auiemia  appears  to  act  partly  or  wholly  in  this  way, 
and  must  be  met  with  food,  air,  iron,  arsenic  and  other  suitable 
remedies.  The  nervous  exhaustion  which  attends  and  follows 
protracted  anxiety  and  suspense,  grief,  or  other  forms  of 
distress  or  misfortune  —  a  most  fruitful  cause  so-called  of 
brachial  neuritis  for  example — demands  close  and  prolonged 
control  of  nervous  influences,  tonic  drugs,  and  possibly  change 
of  air  and  surroundings,  before  pain  and  uselessness  are  over- 
come. The  situation  and  relations  of  certain  nerves,  including 
the  facial,  trigeminal,  brachial  and  sciatic,  which  have  exposed 
them  to  cold  and  injury,  must  also  be  specially  regarded  in 
dealing  with  neuritis. 

It  will  l)e  seen  that  in  the  intelligent  control  of  the  a-tio- 
logical  fiictors  alone  of  neuritis  there  is  remarkable  opportunity 
for  the  application  of  knowledge,  and  good  promise  of  a  successful 
result. 
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Pathological  Indications. — The  important  and  encour- 
aging feature  of  the  pathology  of  neuritis  from  the  thera- 
peutical point  of  view  is  spontaneous  regeneration  of  the  nerve 
fibres,  ending  in  functional  as  well  as  structural  repair.  Side  by 
side  with  the  destructive  factor  of  the  process  is  seen  the  con- 
structive factor,  and  under  favourable  conditions  recovery  is 
complete.  The  principle  of  treatment  is  therefore  of  the  most 
elementary  kind  :  to  arrest  degeneration  and  promote  regenera- 
tion. Two  chief  means  of  securing  the  former  end  have  been 
discussed  already :  to  deal  thoroughly  with  the  cause,  and  to 
restore  the  normal  resistance  of  the  nervous  tissues.  This  is  a 
matter  of  time.  Whilst  it  is  being  attended  to,  the  inflammatory 
process  is  directly  controlled  by  the  radical  method  of  rest, 
which  will  be  more  profitably  discussed  in  connexion  with  the 
clinical  indications  by  which  we  regulate  it.  Warmth,  aiforded 
by  means  either  of  dry  or  of  moist  applications,  local  stimulating 
liniments,  and  later  on  counter-irritation  with  iodine,  cantharides 
or  Corrigan's  button,  are  other  influences  calculated  to  control 
the  hyperaemia  of  nerve  and  perineurium.  Acupuncture 
appears  to  be  useful  by  providing  for  the  escape  of  inflam- 
matory products  and  relieving  tension  within  the  sheath. 
After  a  variable  period  of  time  devoted  by  means  of  treat- 
ment on  these  principles  to  structural  repair,  attention  is 
turned  to  restoration  of  function  by  means  of  exercise.  How 
this  is  to  be  instituted  aiid  regulated  we  shall  presently  see. 
Stiffness  and  deformity  produced  by  neuritis  yield  to  persever- 
ing treatment  with  movements,  massage  or  nerve  stretching. 

Clinical  Indications. — The  disturbances  of  sensation, 
motion,  reflex  action,  electrical  reactions  and  nutrition  which 
characterise  neuritis  clinically  are  significant  of  the  degenerative 
or  destructive  element  of  the  disease  which  we  have  just  studied 
under  its  Pathology.  They  serve  also  as  our  indispensable  and 
sufficient  guides  in  carrying  out  practically  the  methods  there 
discovered.  The  first  of  these  methods  is  rest  of  the  affected 
nerve,  that  is,  practically,  of  the  affected  limb;  and  it  also  proves 
clinically  to  be  compelled  by  pain,  and  entirely  successful  if 
fully  and  continuously  employed.  Yet  rest  is  strangely 
neglected  in  neuritis.  A  man  will  lie  contentedly  in  splints 
for  weeks  to  mend  a  broken  femur,  but  he  may  be  fretful  and 
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restless  if  directed  to  keep  his  bed  in  sciatica.  Not  seldom 
the  practitioner  lets  him  have  his  way,  and  the  disease  be- 
comes an  affair  of  months  or  of  years.  In  alcoholic  neuritis 
and  in  other  kinds  of  the  disease  sufl&cient  rest  is  insured  by 
the  paralysis ;  in  the  neuralgic  types  the  lower  limb  may 
require  to  be  put  in  a  splint  or  supported  by  cushions  or  sand- 
bags and  bandages,  the  upper  limb  fitted  with  a  splint  or 
suspended  in  a  sling.  A  second  practical  diflBculty  connected 
with  the  treatment  of  neuritis  with  rest  is  to  determine  when 
this  must  be  stopped  and  changed  for  exercise.  After  what 
interval  of  time  may  movement  of  a  healing  nerve  be  safely 
And  profitably  attempted  ?  The  only  guides  to  the  solution  of 
this  problem  in  practice  appear  to  be  the  clinical  ones:  the  cause 
of  the  disease  is  not,  nor  are  the  pathological  characters  of  it, 
excepting  in  a  broad  way.  Pain  is  the  plainest  and  surest 
guide  of  all.  If  after  a  few  weeks'  rest,  gentle  movement, 
whether  active  or  passive,  can  be  borne  without  distress,  the 
severity  of  the  means  of  rest  should  be  relaxed,  and  next  day 
and  every  succeeding  day  a  little  further  liberty  taken.  On 
the  contrary,  if  movement  of  the  limb  induce  and  be  followed 
by  pain,  and  particularly  if  this  continue  or  return,  it  has  been 
attempted  prematurely  and  must  not  be  repeated  for  a  short  time. 
The  same  principle  of  rest  during  the  acute  stage,  followed 
by  graduated  exercise,  is  employed  to  restore  the  functions  of 
the  motor  fibres  and  muscles,  and  therewith  the  nutrition  also 
of  the  latter.  In  chronic  neuritis  due  to  lead,  gentle  movement 
may  be  commenced  without  delay.  The  two  means  available  at 
first  are  electricity  and  massage,  of  which  the  latter  appears 
the  more  valuable.  The  galvanic  battery  should  first  be 
employed,  as  the  muscles  do  not  respond  to  faradism  until 
repair  is  well  advanced ;  but  as  soon  as  they  do  so  faradism 
is  indicated.  By  these  measures  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles 
is  saved  from  hopeless  loss,  and  its  restoration  accelerated. 
Strychnine  is  very  extensively  ordered  to  promote  the  recovery 
of  nervo-muscular  activity.  Neuritis  being  the  morbid  condi- 
tion in  many  cases  of  neuralgia,  a  disease  of  which  less  and  less 
is  being  heard,  and  will  be  heard,  with  the  advance  of  patho- 
logical anatomy,  there  is  often  an  urgent  indication  to  control 
pain.     Eest  goes  far  to  answer  this  necessity  in  many  instances. 
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assisted  if  need  be  by  the  local  applications  and  the  specific 
remedies  already  referred  to,  such  as  quinine,  iodides,  mercury, 
etc.,  in  different  instances.  If  these  measures  fail,  anodynes 
may  have  to  be  given,  particularly  in  the  fearful  forms  of 
neuralgia  (occasionally  neuritis)  known  as  tic  douloureux.  The 
neurotic  disposition  of  the  patient  must  always  be  carefully 
estimated  before  morphine  is  given ;  or  phenazone,  phenacetin, 
exalgin,  salicin,  or  cocaine  (hypodermically)  tried  first  Power- 
ful local  liniments  or  intense  local  heat  may  also  give  temporary 
relief.  Many  other  kinds  of  distress  call  for  relief  in  the 
morbid  states  associated  with  neuritis,  particularly  in  alco- 
holism.    The  treatment  of  these  need  not  be  discussed  here. 

In  selecting  the  diet  in  neuritis,  important  considerations 
relate  to  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  gout  and  rheumatism 
food  will  have  to  be  specially  ordered.  When  anaemia  has 
laid  the  nerve  open  to  the  efficient  cause,  the  first  indication, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood.  The 
same  remark  applies  to  syphilis  and  other  cachectic  conditions 
The  chief  duty  and  difficulty,  however,  in  this  connexion  is 
the  removal  of  alcohol  when  it  is  the  cause  of  the  neuritis,  as 
it  so  often  is.  With  a  paralytic  patient,  fortunately,  we  do 
have  a  remarkably  favourable  opportunity  of  controlling  drink. 
Elimination  demands  particular  attention  in  the  anaemic 
as  well  as  in  the  gouty  and  rheumatic  cases  Sleep  will  have 
to  be  induced  by  means  of  anodynes,  direct  or  indirect, 
when  pain  is  severe,  as  already  noticed.  Alcoholic  subjects 
obtain  sleep  from  combinations  of  chloral  hydrate  and  potassium 
bromide,  which  control  the  restlessness  or  "  fidgets "  common 
during  the  night. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — The  course  of  neuritis  is 
chronic,  and  may  be  prolonged.  Pain  and  helplessness  tax 
the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  patient,  who  is  often  very 
sensitive,  sometimes  irritable  and  disposed  to  be  emotional ; 
and  the  restraint  of  enforced  rest  and  strict  diet  is  not  always 
complacently  borne.  In  the  presence  of  these  difficulties  the 
practitioner  is  supported  by  the  assurance  of  the  fact  that 
nerve  fibres  do  regenerate  if  kept  for  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  under  favourable  conditions,  general  and  local.  His 
position  therefore  is  one  of  confident  perseverance  in  all  the 
37 
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measures  which  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  suggests.  Natur- 
ally when  neuralgia  is  due  to  the  presence  of  intractable  or 
inaccessible  tumours,  say  in  the  chest  or  cranium,  the  condition 
is  desperate,  but  even  then  relief  may  often  be  afforded  by 
specific  remedies. 

A  large  number  of  complicaiions  call  for  treatment  in  the 
different  kinds  of  neuritis.  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  for  example, 
and  a  mild  form  of  dementia  not  uncommonly  accompany  the 
multiple  neuritis  caused  by  alcohol 

Convalescence  should  be  deliberately  extended  long  after 
the  neuritis  is  past.  The  blood  and  the  nervous  system, 
and  in  alcoholics  the  whole  moral  nature,  demand  prolonged 
attention. 

Outlike  of  Practice 

I.  Commencement  of  Case. — General  Management. — Rest 
of  affected  part:  splints,  slings,  bandages  (p.  576);  con- 
finement to  bed  in  some  instances  (pp.  575  and  576). 

Diet, — Quantity  and  other  characters  regulated  by  cause 
(p.  577).  Stimidants  given  or  withheld  according  to  cause 
(p.  577). 

Medicines, — Specific  remedies  for  the  different  causes 
(p.  574).  Hiematinics  ;  see  p.  295.  Tonics ;  see  pp.  380,  419. 
Various  simple  anodynes  for  local  application  (p.  577):  (1) 
ft  Linimenti  Aconiti  B.P.  5L  A  little  to  be  rubbed  into 
the  painful  part  with  care.  (2)  ft  Linimenti  Opii  giii.  To  be 
similarly  used.  (3)  ft  Linimenti  Belladonnie  5iii.  To  be 
similarly  used.  (4)  Combinations  of  1,  2,  and  3.  Various 
counter-irritants  (p.  575):  (1)  ft  Liquoris  lodi  Fortis  5ss, 
Tincturae  lodi  gss.  [U.S.P.  ft  lodi  gr.  xxv,  Potassii  lodidi 
gr.  XV,  Alcohol  3iii,  Aqure  Destillatie  n\^xx,  Tincturae  lodi  5SS.] 
To  be  painted  over  the  painful  part.  (2)  ft  Liquoris  Epistastiei 
5ss,  B.P.  To  be  painted  over  the  painful  part,  and  the  resulting 
blister  carefully  dressed.  Various  powerful  anodynes  for  special 
use  (p.  577) :  (1)  ft  Phenazoni  gr.  xv,  AquiB  5i-  Occasionally 
when  pain  is  severe.  (2)  ft  Phenacetini  gr.  x.  In  milk  or 
broth  occasionally  when  pain  is  severe.  (3)  ft  Exalgini  gr. 
iii.      Occasionally  when  the  pain  is  severe.      (4)  ft  Salicini  gr. 
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XV,  Aquae  5!.  Occasionally  when  pain  is  severe.  (5)  5t  In- 
jectionis  Cocainse  Hypodermica?  iT\^ii-n\^v.  [U.S.?.  R  CocainsB 
Hydi'ochloratis  gr.  \-\,  Aquae  Destillate  n\^v.]  Hypodermically 
near  the  seat  of  pain  when  required.  (6)  ft  Linimenti 
Belladonnae  giii,  Chloroformi  si.  Sprinkled  on  warm  moist 
spongiopiline  or  hot  fomentation  before  its  application  to  the 
painful  part,  as  required.  (7)  ft  Injectionis  Morphinae  Hypo- 
dermics nv.iv-nv.x.  [U.S.P.  ft  Morphinae  Tartratis  gr.  \'\, 
Aquae  Destillatae].  (Caution,  p.  577).  As  before.  Various  hyp- 
notics :  (1)  A  variety  of  powerful  anodynes  as  abova  (2)  In 
alcoholic  neuritis  (p.  577) :  ft  Potassii  Bromidi  gr.  xx,  Chloral 
Hydratis  gr.  xv,  Tincturae  Hyoscyami  3i,  Aquae  ad  3L  At 
10  P.M.;  to  be  repeated  in  three  hours  if  necessary. 

Surgical  measures  (pp.  574  and  575). 

II.  Progress  of  Cask — General  Management, — After 
several  weeks'  absence  of  pain,  remove  means  of  rest,  and 
commence  passive  and  active  movements  very  gently  (p.  576). 
If  pain  return  and  persist,  resume  rest.  If  pain  do  not  persist, 
increase  extent  and  duration  of  movements  gradually. 

Other  Non-Medicinal  Measures, — Massage  and  electricity 
(p.  576). 

Medicines. — A  nervous  stimulant :  ft  Liquoris  Strychninae 
Hydrochloridi  n\^v,  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  i^^viii,  Tincturae 
Aurantii  3ss,  Aquae  Chloroformi  ad  §i  [U.S.P.  ft  Strychninae 
Hydrochloratis  gr.  -^^^  Acidi  Nitrici  Diluti  TH^viii,  Tincturae 
Aurantii  Amari  3ss,  Aquae  Chloroformi  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae 
ad  5i.]     Three  times  a  day,  after  meals. 


CHAPTEB  XXXDL 
TTPHOID   FEVER. 

The  art  oC  ratioDal  treatanent  as  it  is  pnotisedat  ppooont 
mij^t  be  said  to  reach  its  faUest  devekqpment  in  conmmcm 
with  typhoid  fever.  The  thenq^eutic  leasoiui  which  the 
enquiring  stadent  may  leam  hj  attentive  ohmrvitioii  of  a 
series  of  cases  of  this  disease  in  the  xrards  are  endless ;  and  in 
the  same  way,  the  young  practitioner  will  find  himself  called 
upon  to ,  display  in  an  intelligent  and  ready  fistshion  an 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  principles  which  we  have 
studied  in  this  volume.  More  particularly,  expectant  treat- 
ment receives  here  its  most  comprehensive  illustration.  How 
iufinitely  more  there  is  in  expectant  treatment  than  simple 
waiting  for  the  virus  to  exhaust  itself  will  be  presently 
gathered :  instead  of  a  passive  attitude,  there  are  few  diseases 
in  which  observation  has  to  be  more  close,  anticipation  more 
keen,  preparation  more  complete,  or  more  to  be  done  in  the 
way  of  immediate  and  active  interference  when  the  indication 
arises.  This  being  the  case,  the  value  of  preserving  the 
entirely  natural  character  of  the  clinical  phenomena  and 
clinical  course  of  a  disease  when  employing  them  as  thera- 
peutic guides  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated,  that  is,  the 
importance  of  disturbing  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  a  disease 
as  little  as  possible  by  unnecessary  attempts  at  treatment. 
Further,  in  connexion  with  clinical  indications  we  shall  find 
in  our  study  of  typhoid  fever  that,  whilst  the  necessity  constantly 
arises  of  attending  to  individual  disorders  of  a  distressing  and 
dangerous  character  such  as  headache,  diarrhoBa  and  delirium, 
it  is  essential  to  employ  every  means  to  determine  in  the  first 
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place  the  precise  pathological  significance  of  each,  whether 
it  is  evidence  of  bacillary  action,  or  of  toxaemia,  or  of  exhaustion 
of  the  blood  or  of  the  viscera.  This  is  in  strict  accordance 
with  a  principle  which  we  have  kept  before  us  from  the  first. 
Typhoid  fever  abounds  also  in  occasions  for  preventing  com- 
plications or  of  attempting  to  remedy  them  when  they  have 
arisen.  Eelapse,  too,  is  typically  illustrated  in  this  disease. 
From  the  side  of  means  of  treatment,  diet  will  occupy  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  attention,  the  indications  for  its  selection 
being  peculiarly  complex  and  in  some  respects  conflicting. 
Lastly,  it  is  in  continued  fever  that  the  practitioner  has  the 
best  opportunity  of  displaying  all  the  skill  he  possesses  in 
the  employment  of  alcohol  not  only  as  a  means  of  stimulation 
and  support  in  an  exhausting  disease,  but  to  counteract 
particular  phases  of  grave  peril  in  association  with  haemorrhage, 
delirium,  pulmonary  congestion  and  the  like. 

Etiological  Indications. — Preoentlm  Treatment, — By  the 
time  that  a  case  of  typhoid  fever  comes  under  our  observation 
it  is  too  late  to  think  of  prevention.  ITie  older  physicians 
recommended  emetics  and  a  brisk  purge  in  this  as  in  other 
acute  specific  diseases  when  the  case  is  first  seen ;  ^  and  now 
that  the  efficient  cause  of  typhoid  fever  is  known  to  be  Eberth's 
bacillus,  the  practice  at  first  sight  appears  one  that  ought  to 
be  revived  on  rational  principles.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  bacilli  do  not  reside  or  flourish  in  the  lumen  of  the 
intestine  (that  is,  in  the  fseces),  like  those  of  cholera,  but  in 
the  substance  of  its  wall ;  and  there  is  but  small  chance  of 
our  being  in  a  position  to  interrupt  during  their  passage  from 
the  mouth  to  the  ileum  and  expel  by  vomiting  or  purging  the 
germs  of  a  disease  so  peculiarly  insidious  in  its  invasion  as 
typhoid  fever.  Nor  is  the  other  rational  method  of  preventing 
or  aborting  typhoid  fever  which  suggests  itself  to  our  minds 
more  promising  when  carefully  examined,  namely,  destruction 
of  the  bacillus  by  disinfectant  drugs ;  and  for  the  same  reason. 
Calomel,  corrosive  sublimate,  salol,  beta-naphthol  and  many 
other  intestinal  antiseptics  have  been  and  still  are  employed, 
but  their  use  at  this  stage  is  now  abandoned. 

The  prevention  of  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever  is  a  subject 
'  Murchison,  "Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain,"  p.  656. 
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of  public  health  rather  than  of  therapeutics.  Yet  in  every 
case  that  comes  under  his  care  the  practitioner  has  to  attend 
to  this  duty  as  well  as  to  his  patient,  and  he  has  further  an 
opportunity  of  "pro  twnio  stamping  out  the  disease.  HaNing 
notified  the  occurrence  of  the  case,  his  chief  concern  will  be 
with  the  proper  collection  and  disinfection  of  the  motions, 
urine  and  sputa.  The  principles  are  to  destroy  the  bacilli 
thoroughly  before  disposing  of  the  motions,  lest  they  be  carried 
into  some  water  supply ;  to  change  the  linen  and  bed-clothing 
frequently,  and  to  deal  strictly  with  every  portion  of  them 
that  has  been  soiled. 

Itemed  ial  Treatment,  —  The  bacillary  nature  of  the 
cause  of  typhoid  fever  suggests  direct  attention  to  it  by 
therapeutical  measures  when  the  disease  is  developed.  How 
far  this  indication  can  be  practically  fulfilled  we  shall  study 
presently  under  the  head  of  its  Patholog}\  It  is  enough  to 
say  for  the  present  that  we  possess  no  specific  for  the  disease. 

Pathological  Indications. — The  first  pathological  events 
which  happen  in  typhoid  fever,  as  far  as  our  present  know- 
ledge extends,  are  the  invasion  of  the  intestinal  wall  by  the 
bacilli,  and  the  local  resistance  offered  to  them  by  the  phago- 
cytosis and  vascular  chan^^es  in  the  tissues.  We  have  here  a 
natural  provision  on  which  we  can  count  for  assistance  in 
the  treatment  of  typhoid  fever.  A  struggle  is  maintained 
between  the  ])athoi^'enetic  and  the  recuperative  forces.  If  the 
bacilli  and  their  products  get  the  mastery,  a  severe  infiammatory 
process  is  the  result,  in  the  forms  of  sloughing  and  ulceration, 
killing  the  tissues  and  ]K)Ssibly  proceeding  to  ha-morrhage,  })er- 
foration  and  peritonitis.  Some  of  these  effects  are  believed  to 
be  due  to  the  actions  of  other  micro-organisms  which  attack 
the  structures  under  cover  of  the  typhoid  bacillus.  After  all, 
in  the  majority  of  cases  cicatrisiition  follows  ulceration,  and 
rej)air  is  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  phagocytosis  and  the 
intlammatory  ])rocess  as  a  whole  may  be  successful  from  the 
tirst  in  certain  individuals :  the  changes  in  l*eyer  s  patches 
and  the  solitary  follicles  do  not  go  beyond  the  stage  of  in- 
filtration, and  the  destructive  eilects  of  the  micro-orgjuiisms  and 
their  toxins  are  jirevented.  The  (juestion  for  the  therapeutist 
to  answer  is  how  this  provision  for  recuperation  can  be  assisted. 
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In  the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  assisted  by  directly  assailing 
the  bacillus  in  the  wall  of  the  bowel.  We  have  seen  that  we 
possess  no  specific  for  typhoid  fever.  Quinine  and  other 
antipyretic  and  antiseptic  drugs  have  been  extensively 
employed,  and  also  different  antitoxins,  but  all  without  de- 
monstrable advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  great  benefit  ought 
to  be  derived  from  strict  attention  to  the  general  principles  for 
treating  inflammation,  and  we  find  that  these  are  now  universally 
followed.  Rest  is  the  first  end  to  be  secured.  The  typhoid 
patient  is  at  once  confined  to  bed;  he  is  relieved  of  every 
mechanical  effort  by  a  nurse ;  and  in  particular  the  correct 
use  of  the  bed-pan  is  imperative.  Physiological  rest  of  the 
bowel  is  insured  as  far  as  possible.  Eoutine  purgation  is 
strictly  avoided ;  but  if  there  be  evidence  of  constipation  at  the 
outset,  or  distressing  distension  of  the  abdomen  at  any  time, 
independently  of  grave  complications,  a  mild  aperient  by  the 
mouth  or  an  enema  should  be  given  to  remove  so  obvious  a 
cause  of  intestinal  unrest  and  disturbance.  The  food  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  and  form,  and  given  in  such  quantity,  as  to 
leave  the  least  possible  residue  of  undigested  material  in  the 
gut,  where  the  mechanical  presence  of  lumpy  curds  would 
excite  peristalsis  or  even  directly  injure  the  inflamed  areas,  and 
where  decomposition  (fermentation)  with  gaseous  development 
would  occur,  and  produce  distension  or  even  meteorism  and 
its  many  unfortunate  effects  on  the  nervous  and  circulatory 
systems.  It  is  obvious  that  if  this  elementary  but  all- 
important  principle  is  to  be  fully  respected  in  typhoid  fever, 
we  must  examine  the  stools  daily  and  ascertain  {inUr  alia) 
whether  they  contain  undigested  matters.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nexion, too,  that  we  appreciate  some  at  least  of  the  relative 
advantages  of  milk,  broths  and  farinaceous  materials  as  elements 
of  the  diet  in  typhoid  fever.  Milk  sometimes  leaves  a  con- 
siderable residue  of  hard  and  fermentable  curd,  unless  means 
be  taken  to  separate  the  particles  of  casein  by  dilution, 
artificial  pre-digestion,  or  admixture  with  finely  divided  farin- 
aceous particles.  As  a  rule  this  unfavourable  effect  is  not 
produced  if  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  feeds  of  milk  within 
reasonable  limits — five  fluid  ounces  eight  times  in  twenty-four 
hours,  in  addition  to  beef-tea.     The  disposition  of  the  patient's 
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friends  is  to  over-feed  him.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject  of 
diet  later  on. 

In  the  next  place,  typhoidal  like  every  other  kind  of 
inflammation  indicates  removal  of  the  products,  including 
toxins,  dead  leucocytes,  tissue  dihris,  a  variety  of  chemical 
substances  formed  in  the  bowel,  any  typhoid  bacilli  there  may 
be  in  the  bowel  after  the  ninth  day,^  and  associated  patho- 
genetic (septic)  and  fermentative  organisms.  This  end  is  to 
be  effected  by  abstaining  from  interference  with  the  daily 
evacuations,  of  which  not  more  than  four  may  be  permitted 
with  advantage. 

Another  necessary  condition  for  the  repair  of  an  inflamed 
or  ulcerated  surface  is  cleanliness.  At  first  sight  this  condition 
seems  impossible  of  attainment  in  the  bowel,  but  we  are 
ignorant  how  far  many  of  the  organisms  which  inhabit  the 
alimentary  canal  and  their  products  may  not  be  positively 
beneficial  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects.  Eegular 
evacuations,  as  already  discussed,  ought  to  be  suflBcient  pro- 
vision, as  in  health,  for  this  purpose.  There  is,  however,  a 
certain  amount  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  dis- 
infectants admitted  into  the  boWel,  including  mercurials, 
turpentine^  and  other  essential  oils,  salol,  beta- napht hoi, 
chlorine,  and  phenol,  do  actually  reduce  the  severity  of  the 
local  symptoms  and  signs,  and  improve  the  general  condition 
to  such  a  degree  and  in  such  a  manner  as  might  be  accounted 
for  in  this  way.  These  drugs  have  been  recommended  on  the 
principle  of  dealing  with  the  typhoid  bacillus  both  in  situ  and 
after  absorption  into  the  viscera,  neither  of  which  ideas  will 
stand  close  examination  ;  with  their  toxins  locally,  which  is 
more  intelligihle ;  with  the  septic  organisms  which  accompany 
them,  also  a  more  rational  suggestion ;  and  with  the  agents 
of  putrefaction  in  the  bowel  often  associated  with  incorrect 
feeding,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  which  they  are  perfectly 
calculated  to  control. 

Whilst  most  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  remain  to  multiply  in 
the  wall  of  the  bowel,  others  pass  away  with  the  lymphatic 

^  Dreschfeld,  Allbutt's  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  i.  p.  800. 
'  H.  C.  Wood,  Med.  News,   Philadelphia,  1890,  vol.  i.  ;  and  Practitioner, 
Xicmdon,  1890,  yol.  xliv.  p.  456. 
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stream :  to  the  mesenteric  glands,  which  undergo  specific 
changes,  still  beyond  our  power  to  modify ;  to  the  blood,  which 
becomes  altered,  and  which  deposits  the  micro-organisms  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  where  they  set  up  local  changes, 
including  the  heart,  lungs,  pleura,  spleen,  liver,  connective 
tissues, etc.;  as  well  as  the  kidneys  and  skin,  by  which  they  are 
expelled  from  the  system.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  cause  of 
the  disease  had  now  reached  perfectly  inaccessible  situations, 
unless  we  could  promote  tlieir  evacuation  by  the  urine,  lungs, 
and  sweat.  This  is  not  an  encouraging  consideration.  But 
if  not  the  bacilli  themselves,  their  products  certainly  are 
eliminated  more  rapidly  by  employing  therapeutic  measures. 
The  conditions  of  success  in  this  direction  are  obvious :  free 
ingestion  of  fluids,  thorough  ventilation,  and  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  skin.  These  advantages  must  be  afforded 
the  patient  for  the  present  reason  as  well  as  to  fulfil  other 
indications  which  we  shall  presently  examina 

Clinical  Indications.  —  The  clinical  phenomena  of 
typhoid  fever  are  very  numerous  and  complex,  and  the 
morbid  states  of  which  they  are  the  symptoms  and  signs 
are  still  in  great  measure  obscure.  Thus  whilst  they  offer 
the  practitioner  almost  endless  opportunities  (we  might  say 
temptations)  to  interfere,  they  are  uncertain  and  possibly 
dangerous  guides  to  treatment  unless  they  be  employed  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  principles  which  we  reached  in 
Part  I.  of  this  work.  The  first  of  these  general  principles  is 
to  interpret  the  pathological  significance  of  the  phenomena 
before  we  attempt  to  treat  them.  Most  of  the  clinical 
characters  of  typhoid  fever  appear  to  be  manifestations  of 
the  local  and  general  actions  of  the  typhoid  bacilli  and  other 
micro-organisms  and  their  toxic  products  on  the  different 
organs  and  functions,  such  as  the  diarrhoea,  tympanites,  fever, 
splenic  enlargement,  bronchial  catarrh  and  eruption  ;  the  cere- 
bral, spinal,  neural  and  muscular  disturbances ;  the  cardiac  and 
vascular  phenomena,  pulmonary  congestions,  haemorrhages, 
urinary  disturbances  and  others.  This  view,  however,  is 
incomplete.  Fever  of  itself  no  doubt  accounts  for  part  of 
the  phenomena ;  so  do  the  local  lesions,  both  primary  in  the 
bowel  and  secondary  in  the  lymphatic  system,  spleen,  liver. 
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and  other  viscera,  independently  of  their  specific  cause.  Many 
of  them  are  evidences  of  spontaneous  attempts  at  recovery  and 
relief.  Lastly,  some  at  least  of  the  so-called  "  symptoms  "  and 
complications  of  typhoid  fever  might  be  and  often  are  due  to 
defects  in  the  treatment  and  management  generally — the 
diarrhoea  in  part,  for  example,  the  tympanites,  the  restlessness, 
the  distended  bladder,  bed-sores  and  exhaustion.  In  every 
instance,  also,  not  only  the  pathological  significance  of  the 
symptom  but  the  personal  factor  and  the  actual  necessity 
for  interference  in  any  form  must  be  determined.  And 
when  treatment  is  instituted,  this  must  always  be  planned  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  more  fundamental  indications  derived 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  pathogeny  of  typhoid  fever  and  in 
subordination  to  them. 

Proceeding  on  these  principles,  let  us  first  consider  the 
principal  local  symptoms  of  this  disease — diarrhoea,  constipa- 
tion and  abdominal  distension.  Haemorrhage  and  perforation 
are  regarded  as  complications. 

Whatever  its  origin,  diarrhoea  is  one  of  the  common  causes 
of  exhaustion  and  must  always  be  seriously  regarded.  But 
discrimination  is  necessary.  In  no  disease,  perhaps,  is  the 
practitioner  more  liable  than  in  typhoid  fever,  to  regard 
diarrhopa  as  ''one  of  the  symptoms  "  without  troubling  to  enquire 
into  its  origin  and  nature ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
after  all  it  is  absent  in  about  40  per  cent  of  cases,  and  is  often 
replaced  by  actual  constipation.  In  many  instances  it  origi- 
nates witli  himself  and  his  treatment,  that  is,  in  the  diet  which 
he  has  ordered  or  permits.  Diarrhcea  ought  to  be  treated  on 
the  same  rational  principle  in  typhoid  fever  as  in  its  other 
pathological  relations  (see  Enteric  Catarrh — Diarrha:a,  p.  496). 
Broadly  speaking,  it  may  proceed  from  either  of  two  dilierent 
causes,  and  call  for  two  difterent  lines  of  treatment.  The  first 
of  these  is  indigestion,  which  is  to  be  corrected  by  revision  of 
the  diet,  after  careful  examination  of  the  abdomen  and  the  stools. 
The  quantity  of  food  will  most  probably  have  to  be  reduced. 
The  relative  proportions  of  milk  and  broth  usually  have  to  be 
re-adapted,  the  former  usually  being  increased  and  the  latter 
reduced  or  removed  for  a  few  days ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  if 
close  inspection  of  the  motions  reveal  traces  of  undigested  and 
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fermenting  curds,  and  suggest  that  the  condition  or  form  of 
the  milk  is  at  fault,  it  will  have  to  be  peptonised,  or  lime- 
water  added  to  each  feed,  or  albumen  water  or  an  increased 
allowance  of  beef-tea  or  other  fluid  preparation  of  meat 
temporarily  substituted.  A  dose  of  chalk  mixture  given  after 
each  loose  motion  will  generally  complete  the  improvement. 
The  other  common  cause  of  the  diarrhoea  of  typhoid  fever  is 
severe  catarrh  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  in  associa- 
tion with  the  morbid  process  and  its  products.  Strict  diet  is 
not  less  necessary  here  than  in  the  former  case ;  but  medicinal 
remedies  are  also  demanded,  including  opium,  given  by  mouth 
or  rectum,  vegetable  constringents  in  combination  with  it,  and 
possibly  lead  acetate. 

Constipation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  harmful,  both 
mechanically  to  the  inflamed  bowel,  and  physiologically  by 
provoking  peristaltic  unrest.  It  may  be  corrected  by  reducing 
the  allowance  of  milk  and  increasing  the  broth  in  the  diet ; 
by  administering  simple,  disinfectant  or  oil  enemata;  or  by 
giving  a  mild  dose  of  castor  oil  or  one  of  the  aperient  waters. 
Tympanites  of  moderate  degree,  being  a  result  of  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  gases  of  decomposition  or  fermentation  of  the 
faeces  in  a  portion  of  the  intestine  weakened  by  the  typhoidal 
process,  also  demands  reconsideration  of  the  diet.  Either  hot 
applications  such  as  fomentations  or  turpentine  stupes,^  or  cold  * 
may  give  relief,  and  so  does  the  administration  of  turpentine  by 
enema  or  in  capsules.  Turpentine  is  also  the  only  remedy  that 
has  proved  of  much  service  for  meteorism ;  and  the  success  of 
it  and  the  gravity  of  the  condition  may  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  regarding  meteorism  as  an  evidence  of  paralysis  of  the 
gut  produced  by  toxic  agents  in  the  blood.^  The  practitioner 
must  never  forget,  however,  that  gaseous  distension  of  the 
bowels  is  often,  perhaps  most  often,  a  symptom  of  the  treat- 
ment rather  than  of  the  disease  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  prevented ; 
and  that  the  first  step  to  take  when  it  makes  its  appearance 

^  Jenner,  quoted  by  Osier,  **  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,"  2nd  ed. 
1895,  p.  41. 

2  Murchison,  **  Continued  Fevers  of  Great  Britain,"  3rd  ed.  Edited  by  W. 
Cayley,  1884,  p.  673. 

'  Treves,  Allbutt's  "System  of  Medicine,"  vol.  iii.  p.  618. 
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is  to  levise  both  the  diet  and  the  cbnigs  which  he  is  givhig» 
particularly  opium. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  general,  ^temic  or  constitutional 
symptoms  of  typhoid  fever. 

The  great  therapeutical  problem  of  the  principles  on  which 
fever  ought  to  be  treated  has  been  chiefly  studied  in  connexion 
with  typhoid  fever.  Pyrexia  is  variously  dealt  with.  When 
it  is  moderate  (below  103'')  direct  treatment  is  confined  to 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin,  the  thirst,  the  ventilatioa 
and  temperature  of  the  room,  etc,  as  a  part  of  proper  nursing. 
If  the  thermometer  record  higher  bodily  temperatures,  the 
natural  effort  at  increased  heat^loss  is  to  be  assisted  by 
practising  refiigeration.  This  is  commonly  done  by  means 
of  sponging;  sometimes  by  packii^;  in  hospital  practice  or 
where  special  arrangements  are  available,  by  means  of  tepid 
baths  (70''  F.).  Systematic  bathing  has  unquestionably  reduced 
the  mortality  of  typhoid  fever.^  The  routine  use  of  direct  anti- 
pyretic drugs  in  this  disease  may  be  r^arded  as  abandoned. 
Water  may  be  freely  allowed,  provided  that  drinking  do  not 
interfere  with  the  regular  consumption  of  liquid  nourishment 
The  mouth,  teeth  and  lips  must  be  frequently  moistened  and  freed 
from  sordes.  The  skin  is  regularly  washed.  The  tongue,  heart 
and  pulse  are  employed  as  valuable  guides  to  the  constitutional 
disturbance  associated  with  the  fever,  and  to  the  effect  of 
remedies  on  it.  We  speak  of  them  therefore  as  "  calling  for  " 
alcohol  and  other  forms  of  stimulants  in  some  cases,  not  in 
others.  The  indications  for  commencing  alcohol,  its  amount, 
the  clinical  evidences  of  its  usefulness  or  the  opposite,  the 
substitutes  that  may  be  given  for  it  if  it  disagree,  such  as 
strychnine  and  ammonia,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to 
be  reduced  and  finally  stopped  are  subjects  to  be  discussed 
presently  in  connexion  with  food  and  stimulants.  How  far  the 
employment  of  stimulants  has  to  be  modified  in  treating  com- 
plications will  be  discussed  presently  under  the  head  of  thesa 

Bronchial  catarrh  may  usually  be  left  to  itself.  If  cough 
and  rhonchi  become  prominent,  mild  stimulant  liniments  or 
poultices  and  an  expectorant  mixture  containing  squill  and 
ammonium   carbonate  would   be  indicated;   but    these  drugs 

^  Osier,  ojtf.  cit.  p.  38. 
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must  not  be  given  if  there  be  diarrhoea.  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  presence  of  pulmonary  complications  does 
not  contraindicate  the  treatment  of  the  fever  by  means  of 
refrigeration. 

The  headache  of  the  first  week  of  typhoid  fever  calls  for 
either  cold  or  warm  applications  to  the  scalp  (the  hair  had 
better  be  removed  at  once),  quiet,  protection  of  the  patient 
from  light,  and  cool  sponging  of  the  body  generally.  If  it 
be  intense,  phenazone,  caffeine,  bromides  or  morphine  may 
have  to  be  given.  Delirium  must  be  treated  by  means  of 
moral  control,  complete  freedom  from  excitement,  unremit- 
ting attention  to  regular  feeding,  the  discriminating  use  of 
-alcoholic  stimulants,  and  drugs  of  which  the  choice  will  lie 
chiefly  between  opium,  chloral  hydrate  and  •  bromides  in 
various  combinations.  The  existence  of  pulmonary  congestion 
as  a  complication  would  suggest  caution  in  the  use  of  the  first 
two  drugs,  and  the  addition  of  ether  and  digitalis  or  of  solution 
of  hydrochloride  of  strychnine  to  a  sedative  dose  of  morphine 
that  might  be  given.  Delirium,  however,  and  the  other 
nervous  symptoms  of  the  typhoid  state,  including  somnolence, 
coma,  coma-vigil,  tremors,  subsultus  tendinum  and  carphology, 
may  often  be  most  successfully  relieved  by  refrigeration — 
sponging,  packing  or  the  bath.^  It  is  especially  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  bladder  calls  for  attention. 

Many  indications  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
elementary  functions  of  the  body  have  already  come  before  us 
under  different  heads  in  the  preceding  review.  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  bring  them  together  and  arrange  them  in 
practical  form. 

The  exhaustion  and  debility  of  the  patient,  as  well  as 
the  pathological  processes  within  the  bowel  and  other  organs, 
render  complete  rest  in  bed  imperative ;  and  the  earlier  this  is 
secured  the  better,  possibly  several  days  perhaps  before  the 
<iiagnosis  is  complete.  Two  intelligent,  strong  and  experienced 
nurses  should  be  secured.  The  room  to  be  occupied  should  be 
specially  selected  and  prepared  so  as  to  fulfil  the  following 
conditions  : — large  cubic  space  ;  an  abundant  supply  and  con- 
tinuous change  of  pure  cool  air;  quietness;  the  absence  of  every 

^  Osier,  op.  eiL  p.  42. 
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unnecessary  article  of  furniture  and  of  all  hangings,  carpets 
and  other  textile  materials  that  can  be  dispensed  with ;  a 
well-burning  coal  fire;  and  windows  that  open  both  top 
and  bottom  and  are  provided  with  dark  blinds.  The  bed 
selected  should  be  sufficiently  low  to  enable  the  nurse  to  lift 
or  turn  her  patient  easily  and  comfortably  for  both,  and  be  so 
constructed  and  so  arranged  as  to  aflFord  abundant  ventilation 
all  around  the  patient,  a  perfectly  smooth  siirface,  elasticity, 
and  lightness  of  covering.  A  mackintosh  and  a  draw-sheet 
are  indispensable.  A  water-bed  may  be  required  in  severe 
and  protraxjted  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  In  addition  to  regular 
changes  of  the  bed-  and  body-linen,  frequent  ventilation  of  the 
bedstead,  mattress,  pillows,  etc.,  is  indicated,  an  object  which 
is  best  secured  by  moving  the  patient  to  a  second  bed  in  the 
same  room. 

Fever  demands  a  sufficient  supply  of  food  to  support  life 
in  the  presence  of  a  wasting,  destructive  and  debilitating 
process ;  not  only  to  maintain  the  resistance  and  the  enduring 
resistance  of  the  tissues,  but  also  to  afford  material  for  repair. 
The  diet  must  therefore  be  nutritious  and  abundant ;  and  it 
will  have  to  be  presented  in  such  a  form  that  the  patient  will 
cheerfully  take  it  in  spite  of  anorexia,  that  is,  in  the  form  of 
fluids.  Enteric  fever  further  presents  special  dietetic  indica- 
tions as  we  have  already  seen :  the  food  ought  not  to  leave  a 
solid  residue  in  the  bowel ;  the  quantity  given  at  each  feed 
and  the  total  amount  given  in  twenty -four  hours,  whilst 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  drain  on  the  blood  produced 
by  diarrha^a  and  toxa*niia,  must  not  be  excessive,  lest  it  set 
up  indigestion  and  by  its  products  damage  the  affected  parts 
both  directly  and  indirectly ;  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
more  rapidly  stimulant  constituents  of  food  are  obviously 
calculated  to  be  of  service  in  a  disease  characterised  by  so 
much  prostration.  These  conditions  are  best  fulfilled  by  a 
diet  consisting  of  40  fluid  ounces  of  milk  and  20  fluid  ounces 
of  beef- tea  or  other  form  of  broth,  in  twelve  portions  or 
feeds,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  A  feed  therefore 
consists  of  5  fluid  ounces,  and  is  given  every  two  hours ; 
every  third  feed  consists  of  broth,  the  other  two  feeds  are  of 
milk.      These  quantities  refer  to  pure  unskimmed  milk  and 
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the  best  beef-tea.  If  for  any  reason  more  fluid  be  indicated 
and  given,  it  is  to  be  added  after  measurement.  As  we 
have  ah-eady  seen,  it  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  prevent 
heavy  curdling,  to  modify  the  milk  by  simple  dilution,  by 
dilution  with  saccharated  solution  of  lime,  by  peptonizing  it, 
or  by  mixing  with  it  a  trace  of  a  fine  farinaceous  food,  such  as 
arrowroot,  barley  water,  or  strained  gruel.  Some  authorities 
permit  the  addition  of  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa,  which  must  be 
welcome  varieties  in  so  monotonous  a  diet  taken  for  weeks  on 
end.^  The  above  directions  relate  to  an  average  case  of 
typhoid  fever.  If  the  condition  become  anxious,  the  feeds 
must  be  given  at  shorter  intervals  without  increasing  the  total 
amount:  for  example,  2\  fluid  ounces  every  hour,  or  1^  fluid 
ounces  every  half-hour.  The  disadvantages  of  over-feeding, 
which  have  been  already  considered,  are  not  lessened  in  severe 
cases ;  probably  the  reverse.  Modifications  of  diet  indicated 
in  the  principal  compUcations  will  be  discussed  under  that 
heading.  The  ready  guides  of  the  local  fitness  and  success  of 
the  diet  in  typhoid  are  the  number  and  characters  of  the 
motions,  and  the  physical  signs  over  the  abdomen.  They 
must  be  daily  employed  in  the  manner  already  discussed. 
They  and  not  academic  pronouncements  are  the  true  practical 
guides  to  "  the  best  diet  in  typhoid." 

Stimulants  may  be  conveniently  considered  here,  in  con- 
nexion with  food ;  but  it  must  be  clearly  understood  at  the 
commencement  of  the  subject  that  they  are  by  no  means 
necessarily  to  be  employed  in  typhoid  fever.  The  indications 
for  and  against  their  use,  respectively,  may  be  summarily  stated 
as  follows,  the  quantity  used  being,  broadly  speaking,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms: — IndicatioTis  for 
alcoholic  stimulants: — Pulse:  over  120,  irregular  or  inter- 
mittent, very  soft,  very  feeble.  Heart:  impulse  feeble  or 
imperceptible ;  disappearance  of  the  first  sound.  Tongue : 
dry,  brown,  raw,  fissured.  Nervous  and  muscular  systems: 
muttering  delirium,  coma,  coma-vigil,  tremors,  subsultus,  car- 
phology.  Food :  badly  taken  or  vomited.  Diarrhoea :  severe. 
Skin :  moist.  Age :  older  subjects.  Habits :  alcoholism. 
Indications     against    alcoholic    stimidanls :  —  Stimulants    are 

1  S.  Phillips,  Brit.  Med.  Joiim.,  London,  1898,  vol.  ii.  p.  1487. 
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unnecessary,  and  not  to  be  ordered,  in  the  opposite  conditions 
of  pulse,  tongue  and  other  guides  to  those  just  enumerated. 
If  given  under  these  circumstances,  alcohol  is  calculated  to 
disorder  the  stomach  and  liver,  excite  the  heart  6uid  the 
nervous  system,  and  tax  the  kidneys,  disturbing  instead  of 
calming  the  patient,  preventing  sleep,  increasing  the  debility 
and  possibly  raising  the  temperature.  It  is  said  to  dis- 
agree when  the  skin  is  dry.^  K  the  practitioner  be  in 
doubt  which  course  to  pursue,  he  ought  to  try  the  effect 
of  small  doses,  himself  noting  the  pulse  before  and  after 
administration,  and  the  nurse  observing  any  change  in 
the  nervous  symptoms,  favourable  or  otherwise,  that  may 
arise.  In  place  of  alcohol  when  for  any  reason  it  is  not 
given,  or  in  addition  to  it  in  conditions  of  extreme  urgency, 
other  stimulants  may  be  employed,  including  the  spirits  of 
ether  and  ammonia,  ammonium  carbonate,  digitalis  or  its 
allies,  and  particularly  strychnine  under  the  skin. 

With  respect  to  sleep,  somnolence  is  a  common  phenomenon 
in  typhoid  fever,  and  the  nurse  is  not  to  interfere  with  it 
beyond  rousing  the  patient  at  regular  intervals  to  be  fed. 
The  opposite  condition,  insomnia,  is  sometimes  very  dis- 
tressing, particularly  during  the  first  week  along  with  head- 
ache. The  advantages  of  a  quiet,  shaded,  cool,  air}'  room  are 
appreciated  under  these  circumstances,  and  cold  sponging  of 
the  face  and  kind  intelligent  nursing  will  often  act  as  indirect 
hypnotics.  If  these  measures  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to 
drugs,  such  as  morphine,  sulphonal,  paraldehyde,  bromides, 
chloral  hydrate  or  chloralamid,  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  patient  otherwise.  Unless  specially  contraindicated, 
morphine  or  one  of  the  fluid  preparations  of  opium  is  the  best. 

In  every  case  of  typhoid  fever  the  personal  factor  must 
be  faithfully  estimated  and  respected.  The  ability  to  with- 
stand the  toxic  action  of  the  typhoid  products  is  very  differently 
possessed  by  different  individuals,  according  to  inherited  or 
acquired  vitality,  at  different  ages  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, as  well  as  in  relation  to  their  power  of  assimilating 
nourishment.  Age  markedly  affects  the  prospect  of  recovery, 
and  therefore  influences  the  treatment.     Women  are  in  many 

^  Mnrchison,  o}!.  cit.  p.  291. 
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respects  more  easily  nursed  through  typhoid  fever  than  men, 
who  particularly  resent  the  use  of  the  bed-pan  and  frequently 
imperil  their  chances  of  recovery  in  this  simple  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  pregnant  and  puerperal  states  add  to  the 
gravity  and  modify  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  women. 
Temperament  and  occupation  impress  their  mark  on  the 
phenomena  of  typhoid  fever,  particularly  the  nervous  disturb- 
ances. Of  the  different  "  habits,"  alcoholism  has  most  in- 
fluence on  the  symptoms  and  on  treatment. 

Indications  from  the  Course. — The  life  of  the  typhoid 
bacillus  within  the  body  appears  to  be  limited.  Locally  its 
activity  declines  and  is  finally  crushed  by  the  natural  processes 
of  resistance  and  recovery.  Specifically  the  action  of  the 
toxin  becomes  weaker  from  diminished  formation  and  con- 
tinued excretion,  and  from  the  development  of  antitoxin ;  the 
normal  phenomena  of  the  tissues  and  organs  gradually 
reappear  ;  and  presently  only  exhaustion,  anaemia  and  emacia- 
tion remain  as  eflTects  of  the  severe  illness  from  which  the 
patient  is  emerging.  Thus  recovery  ensues,  locally  and 
generally :  tissue  endurance  has  proved  invaluable  in  a 
process  which,  severe  though  it  be,  is  of  limited  length. 
This  is  the  course  of  the  fever  in  a  favourable  case,  extending 
to  21  or  28  days:  it  is  acute  but  somewhat  prolonged. 

The  line  of  treatment  indicated  by  a  disease  of  this  course 
is  broadly  speaking  expectant,  that  is,  expectant  in  the  correct 
sense  of  the  term  as  defined  in  Part  I.  p.  147.  The 
qualities  demanded  of  the  practitioner  and  nurse  are  mainly 
those  wliich  have  to  be  displayed  in  every  case  of  acute 
disease  (p.  151),  particularly  courage,  hopefulness  and  cheerful- 
ness, close  and  continuous  observation,  attention  to  details,  and 
unsparing  devotion  to  duty.  But  other  qualities  are  also 
required  in  the  management  of  typhoid  fever.  The  course  of 
the  disease,  whilst  of  fairly  definite  duration,  is  extremely 
variable  and  therefore  uncertain  from  day  to  day,  in  different 
individuals,  as  we  have  just  seen,  and  in  respect  of  both  its 
local  and  its  systemic  developments  to  be  presently  studied 
under  the  heads  of  Complications,  Relapse  and  Sequelae.  The 
first  practical  lesson  we  learn  from  this  consideration  is  never 
to  make  light  of  a  case  of  typhoid  fever,  however  mild,  from 
38 
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its  invasion  until  the  completion  of  convalescence.  Equally 
important  is  it  from  this  point  of  view  to  take  no  liberties, 
unless  there  be  cogent  reason,  with  the  plan  of  treatment  which 
we  have  laid  down  for  the  case.  Thirdly,  as  a  complement  of 
these  two  lessons,  the  uncertain  course  of  typhoid  teaches  us 
another :  to  attend  to  the  smallest  changes  in  the  symptoms  at 
each  visit — in  the  pulse,  temperature,  aspect,  stools,  etc.,  the 
way  in  which  food  is  taken,  the  effects  of  stimulants,  the 
amount  of  sleep  obtained,  and  the  occurrence  of  deUzium ;  and 
to  act  accordingly.  The  practitioner  must  never  lose  his 
reckoning  of  the  day  of  the  disease ;  and  will  always  call  to 
mind  the  corresponding  stage  of  the  pathological  process  within 
the  bowel  as  a  guide  to  his  mans^ement  of  the  period  and  the 
changea  still  to  come.  Therewith  he  must  daily  estimate  tlie 
loss  or  gain,  by  the  pulse,  heart,  temperature,  tongue,  posture, 
aspect  and  conation  of  the  cerebral  functions.  It  is  und^ 
these  circumstances,  and  with  these  estimates  before  him,  that 
he  will  have  to  decide  as  to  the  frequency  and  size  of  the 
feeds,  the  amount  of  stimulant,  whether  increase  or  decrease, 
and  possibly  the  still  more  assiduous  attention  of  the  nurse. 

Indications  from  Complications. — The  typhoid  process 
is  frequently  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  complications. 
These  originate  in  different  ways,  some  of  which  have  to  be 
specially  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  typhoid  bacilli  fall 
upon  other  organs  rather  than  the  bowel,  whether  at  the 
commencement  or  at  a  later  period  of  the  disease.  Acute 
pneumonia,  pleurisy  and  nephritis  occur  in  this  connexion, 
and  also  necrosis  of  bones  and  vascular  thrombosis.  Each  of 
these  diseases  will  require  its  proper  treatment  with  obvious 
modifications.  In  other  cases  the  toxic  action  of  the  bacilli 
and  their  products  may  be  unusually  severe :  whether  ab- 
solutely, or  relatively  to  the  resistance  of  the  patient  Tlie 
treatment  of  violent  delirium  and  profoundly  marked  typhoid 
state  has  been  already  sufficiently  noticed.  Epistaxis  may 
call  for  plugging  of  the  nares.  Hyperpyrexia  must  be 
promptly  met  with  refrigeration. 

Congestion  of  the  lungs  is  always  a  cause  of  anxious 
concern.  It  chiefly  signifies  cardiac  weakness,  and  ought  to 
be   regarded   as  an  indication   for  the  circulatory  stimulants 
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already  mentioned  Being  partly  the  effect  of  local  gravita- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  cardiac  force,  it  will  be  relieved,  and 
should  be  prevented,  by  changing  the  cubitus  of  the  patient  from 
tune  to  time.  In  profound  prostration  with  unconsciousness, 
broncho-pneumonia  is  sometimes  caused  by  inhalation  during 
swallowing,  and  the  nurse  must  be  speciallyinstructed  to  exercise 
great  care  in  feeding  the  patient  under  these  circumstances. 

Intestinal  haemorrhage,  a  grave  complication  most  common 
during  the  third  week,  demands  immediate  and  close  treat- 
ment, ordered  on  the  principles  which  we  have  elsewhere 
determined  (p.  87).  The  first  or  most  urgent  necessity  is 
rest,  which  promotes  spontaneous  closure  of  the  broken  and 
bleeding  point,  lowers  the  arterial  pressure,  and  permits 
clotting :  rest  physically,  of  the  body  els  a  whole ;  rest 
physiologically,  of  the  bowel ;  rest  mentally  also.  Naturally 
it  is  difficult  to  increase  the  care  that  is  already  being 
exercised  in  the  first  of  these  respects  by  both  practitioner 
and  nurse.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  avoid  even  the 
movement  on  to  the  bed-pan,  and  to  collect  the  motions  in 
a  properly  arranged  towel.  Physiological  rest  of  the  bowel 
is  secured  by  reducing  the  diet  to  a  minimum,  giving,  for 
example,  half  an  ounce  of  peptonized  milk  every  half-hour, 
or  a  teaspoonful  of  meat  jelly  every  hour.  Thirst  may  be 
relieved  by  wetting  the  tongue  and  lips,  or  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  quite  warm  water,  plain  or  acidulated,  which  is  better 
than  ice.  Therewith  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine 
completes  the  arrest  of  peristalsis ;  and  this  has  the  further 
effect  of  producing  sleep  and  mental  rest,  the  latter  however 
being  hardly  necessary  as  the  patient  is  not  always  conscious. 
An  attempt  must  also  be  made  to  close  the  bleeding  vessel  by 
means  of  astringents,  the  most  powerful  combination  of  which 
is  a  mixture  of  lead  acetate,  morphine  acetate  and  diluted 
acetic  acid  in  water,  given  at  short  intervals,  or  the  lead  and 
opium  pill,  or  the  compound  lead  suppository.  An  ice-bag 
properly  applied  to  the  right  iliac  fossa  for  a  short  time  can 
hardly  fail  to  promote  the  same  effect.  Under  this  system 
of  treatment  most,  perhaps  all,  is  being  done  that  is  at  present 
possible  for  the  arrest  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  in  typhoid 
fever.      Many  other  remedies  have  been  recommended,  including 
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especially  ergot,  hamamelis  ^  and  turpentine,  but  nothing 
in  therapeutics  is  so  unsettled  and  uncertain  as  the  effect 
of  medicinal  haemostatics.  Briefly  we  may  say,  that  the 
treatment  of  a  severe  case  of  intestinal  haemorrhage  in 
typhoid  fever  consists  in  preserving  life  at  a  low  ebb  for 
one  or  two  days,  being  content  if  the  circulation  is  maintained 
at  a  pressure  short  of  permitting  syncope  provided  fresh 
bleeding  does  not  occur.  The  pulse  is  our  best  guide  in 
the  difficult  task  of  steering  the  middle  course  between  two 
dangers  of  such  gravity,  but  the  motions  and  temperature 
must  also  be  closely  watched.  One  of  our  greatest  difficulties 
in  this  respect  proves  to  be  perhaps  our  chief  aid  when 
properly  ordered,  namely  the  use  of  alcohol.  Brandy  is  to 
be  given,  with  the  finger  on  the  pulse,  in  greatly  reduced 
doses  at  very  short  intervals,  for  instance  30  minims 
every  half-hour  in  the  tablespoonful  of  milk ;  so  that  whilst 
the  heart  is  never  excited  by  the  alcohol,  its  strength  is 
sustained,  and  not  less  than  three  fluid  ounces  are  consumed 
in  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  haemorrhage  ceases,  and  as 
the  circulation  and  temperature  improve,  the  strictness  of 
tliese  measures  will  l)e  gradually  relaxed. 

Perforation,  and  peritonitis  from  any  other  cause,  call  fur 
imniodiale  surgical  interference.  No  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  medicinal  remedies.      See  Acute  Peritonith,  p.  o.So. 

Bed-sores  ought  to  be  prevented  by  attention  to  strict 
cleanliness  and  the  details  of  proper  fever-nursing.  If  thev 
occur  they  call  for  surgical  treatment.  Casual  complications, 
such  as  pregnancy,  the  puerperal  state,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
diseases,  acute  or  chronic,  will  demand  special  treatment, 
which  need  not  be  discussed  here.  Injudicious  treatment  and 
want  of  treatment  are  responsible  for  some  of  the  comp)lica- 
tions  of  typhoid.  AVe  have  already  referred  to  this  subject 
when  dealing  with  diarrhcea,  tympanites,  paralysis  of  the 
bladder  and  bed  -  sores.  Drug  -  intoxications  were  common 
when  medicinal  antipyretics  were  in  fashion.  Perforation  is 
aometimes  traceable  to  improper  feeding,  to  l>ad  nursing,  or 
^  the  patient's  refusal  to  go  to  bed.  Nothing  short  of  know- 
I  and  care  will  prevent  these  unhappy  results. 

J  S.  PhiUips,  loc.  cit.  p.  14SS. 
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Indications  from  Eelapse  and  Eecrudescence. — True 
relapse  and  recrudescence  of  the  process  ah  initio  during  the 
course  of  the  primary  attack  (intercurrent  recrudescence) 
are  comparatively  common  in  typhoid  fever.  The  pathology 
of  this  event  being  still  undetermined,  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing it,  which  is  the  principal  indication  to  be  drawn  from  it, 
are  unknown.  If  it  depend  on  infection  of  a  fresh  portion 
of  the  intestine,  as  there  is  good  evidence  to  believe,  the 
importance  of  attention  to  regular  action  of  the  bowels, 
already  insisted  on,  becomes  still  more  obvious.  The  second 
indication  is  to  treat  relapse  or  recrudescence,  when  it  arises, 
on  the  same  principles  as  the  original  attack. 

Indications  fkom  Convalescence. — The  period  of  con- 
valescence in  typhoid  fever  is  not  free  from  serious  danger. 
As  we  have  seen,  relapse  and  sequela3  are  comparatively 
common,  and  even  such  a  complication  as  perforation  may 
occur  after  the  patient  is  up  and  about.  The  indication  is 
therefore  to  proceed  with  the  greatest  caution  in  taking  the 
different  steps  forward  which  are  usual  in  convalescence,  and 
more  particularly  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  the  requests  of  the 
patient  and  his  friends  for  premature  licence  in  diet  and 
movement.  As  regards  return  to  solid  food,  the  mute  appeal 
of  the  patient's  hungry  eyes  is  more  difficult  to  resist  than 
his  spoken  protests.  The  principal  dangers  to  be  avoided  are, 
on  the  one  hand,  true  relapse,  irregular  pyrexia  and  perfora- 
tion ;  on  the  other  hand,  exhaustion  of  the  blood  and  viscera 
with  disposition  to  venous  thrombosis  and  a  low  persistent 
type  of  pyrexia.  Different  guides  may  be  employed  to  the 
proper  course  to  follow.  First,  lapse  of  time :  solid  food  may 
be  safely  allowed  after  the  seventh  day  of  complete  apyrexia, 
that  is,  in  an  average  case,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  or 
sixth  week ;  indeed  some  authorities  permit  it  as  early  as  the 
third  day.  Second,  the  symptoms  present:  including  the 
temperature,  pulse,  tongue,  appetite,  bowels,  anafmia,  debility, 
and  appearance  of.  general  fitness  to  take  and  digest  solids. 
Third,  the  result  of  cautious  experiment.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that,  keeping  the  two  first  considerations 
constantly  before  our  minds,  the  third  guide  is  the  most 
convenient  one  to  follow  in  practice.     To   begin   with,  most 
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patients  are  perfectly  content  to  live  for  a  couple  of  days  on 
a  promise  of  something  more  substantial  to  come.  The  next 
step  is  to  give  precisely  the  same  foods  as  before  for  one  or 
two  days  but  in  solid  form — the  milk  as  carefully  prepared 
plain  junket ;  milk  and  egg  as  baked  custard ;  broth  in  the 
form  of  jelly.  All  going  well,  of  which  the  absence  of  pyrexia 
for  twenty-four  hours  will  be  one  of  the  readiest  evidences, 
farinaceous  thickenings  are  now  allowed :  blanc-mange,  milk- 
puddings,  peptonized  foods,  savoury  farinaceous  puddings  made 
from  beef-tea,  bread  and  milk  thoroughly  soaked,  and  the  like. 
By  this  time,  also,  a  lightly  boiled  egg,  eaten  with  a  dry  rusk 
and  carefully  prepared  tea,  coffee  or  cocoa,  may  be  ordered  for 
breakfast  and  tea.  Boiled  fish,  lean  underdone  mutton  and 
white  meats,  with  boiled  rice  or  puree  of  potato,  and  finally 
the  ordinary  wholesome  diet  of  advanced  convalescence,  will 
follow  each  other  in  due  course.  At  the  commencement  of 
convalescence  brandy  is  gradually  removed,  but  ought  to  be 
replaced  by  an  allowance  of  sound  red  wine.  The  condition 
of  the  bowels  should  still  be  closely  watched,  and  constipation 
relieved  by  enemata  should  it  arise. 

Similar  care  must  be  exercised  with  respect  to  movement 
and  mental  effort.  With  the  commencement  of  more  generous 
diet,  the  patient  is  cautiously  permitted  to  sit  up  in  bed  for  a 
very  short  time  and  to  see  a  friend  for  a  few  minutes.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  he  will  be  moved  to  a  couch ;  and  if  he 
be  benefited  by  the  change,  advance  may  be  steadily  continued. 
Thenceforward,  unless  interrupted  by  sequehe,  convalescence 
is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  which  apply  after  acute 
disease  of  every  kind,  the  severe  ana*niia  produced  by  typhoid 
fever  being  particularly  regarded.      See  Part  I.  p.  165. 

Indications  fkom  Sequelae. — Some  of  the  most  common 
and  severe  sequehe  of  typhoid  fever  have  now  been  traced 
to  the  presence  either  of  the  specific  bacillus  or  of  other 
micro-organisms  in  the  remote  tissues.  These  are  cellulitis, 
bubo,  periostitis,  arthritis,  otitis  and  empyema.  No  way  of 
preventing  these  affections  is  at  present  known,  and  if  they 
occur  they  will  have  to  be  treated  on  ordinary  principles. 
A  series  of  nervous  sequelae,  including  insanity  and  other 
cerebral  disorders   or  diseases,   myelitis  and  spinal  scleroses, 
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neuritis  and  various  functional  disturbances,  appear  to  be 
partly  toxic,  partly  aniemic  in  origin,  and  therefore  indicate 
the  necessity  for  prolonged  and  intelligent  treatment  with 
medicinal  and  non-medicinal  measures ;  but  the  bacillus  has 
been  found  in  some  of  the  lesions  and  recovery  may  be  im- 
possible. Venous  thrombosis  occurring  at  this  or  an  earlier 
stage  calls  for  recognised  treatment,  and  may  lead  to  per- 
manent obstruction  and  oedema,  requiring  constant  elastic 
support. 

Outline  of  Practice. 

I.  Commencement  of  Case. — General  Managevunt, — Rest 
in  bed ;  arrangements  for  illness  of  one  or  two  months.  Two 
intelligent,  experienced,  strong  nurses,  lioom,  bed,  clothing: 
see  pp.  589,  590.  Strict  attention  to  cleanliness  and  dis- 
infection ;  draw-sheet  changed  at  least  twice  a  day,  under- 
sheet  daily,  over-sheet  every  second  day,  night-shirt  and  day- 
shirt  daily.  Tepid  water  and  soap  night  and  morning.  Use 
of  bed-pan  imperative,  the  nurse  lifting  patient  and  an  assistant 
placing  pan  in  position.  Disinfection  of  stools,  urine  and  sputa 
(p.  582). — Sponging  in  draw-sheet  with  water  at  80°,  60°  or 
lower  F.  if  temperature  reach  103°  (p.  588). — Diet, — Fluids 
only  (p.  590);  5  fl.  oz.  of  milk  or  of  beef- tea  every  two  hours ; 
two  of  the  former  feeds  to  one  of  the  latter.  Milk  simply 
boiled,  peptonized,  or  variously  diluted  and  flavoured  (p.  591). 
— Stimvlanis, — Not  as  a  routine.  Brandy  best ;  either  with 
the  milk,  or,  if  unpalatable,  in  water.  Indications  for  and 
against  alcohol:  (p.  591). — Medicines, — None  as  a  routine. 
For  marked  constipation  (p.  587):  (1)  ft  Misturae  Olei  Ricini 
si.  [U.S.P.  H  Olei  Ricini  3iii,  Mucilaginis  Acaciae  3iss, 
Aquse  Aurantii  Floris  3i,  Aquai  Cinnamomi  3iiss.]  At  once.  (2) 
A  8oap-and- water  enema,  one  pint. — A  variety  of  intestinal 
disinfectants  (pp.  581,  584):  (1)  ft  Liquoris  Hydrarg}Ti  Per- 
chloridi  n^xxx,  Aquiv  ad  gi.  [U.S.?.  ft  Hydrargyri  Chloridi 
Corrosivi   gr.   ^,  Aquje  Destillatte    Ji.]      Every  four   hours. 

(2)  ft  Olei  Terebinthina?  n^x.     In  a  capsule  three  times  a  day. 

(3)  ft  Olei  Terebinthinse  n^x,  Misturae  Amygdalae  5i.  [U.S.P. 
Emulsionis  Amygdalae  si.]  Three  times  a  day.  (4)  ft  Salol 
gr.  x.     In  cachet  or  in  broth,  three  times  a  day. — For  severe 
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headfiche  (in  addition  to  either  cold  or  warm  applications  to 
scalp,  etc.  p.  589):  (l)Ii  Potassii  Bromidi  gr.  xx,  Tinctune 
Cardamonii  Compositae  iT\^x,  Aquae  Cinnamomi  ad  gi.  Every 
four  hours,  if  required.  (2)  ft  Phenazoni  gr.  x,  Aquae  si. 
Every  four  hours,  if  required.  (3)  ft  Caffeinae  Citratis 
Efifervescentis  3i,  Aquae  Jiv.  At  once. — For  insomnia  or 
nocturnal  restlessness:  (1)  ft  Tincturae  Opii  n^x-xx,  Aquae 
Camphorae  ad  ^l  [U.S.R  ft  Tincture  Opii  n^viii-xvi,  Aquae 
Camphorae  5ii,  Aqua3  Destillatae  ad  gi.]  At  8  p.m.  (2)  Other 
hypnotics:  see  p.  418. — Mouth  and  teeth  to  be  cleaned  every 
four  hours  with  glycerin  and  lemon  juice  (equal  parts)  on 
cotton- wool  mops  (p.  588). 

II.  Progress  of  the  Case. — General  Management, — As 
before.  Patient  to  be  turned  occasionally  on  to  side,  and 
supported  with  pillows  at  back.  Heels  carefully  protected 
from  pressure. — Diet, — As  before ;  regulated  by  examination  of 
abdomen  and  motions  at  daily  visit  (pp.  586,  591).  Half  feeds 
(2|-  fl.  oz.),  or  milk  only,  or  changes  in  relative  proportions  of 
milk  and  broth,  as  required  (p.  591). — Stimulants. — As  before, 
according  to  same  guides  (p.  591). 

Complications. — For  diarrhcea,  beyond  four  motions  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  after  examination  of  these: — Considera- 
tion of  diet  (p.  586). — A  variety  of  intestinal  astringents  :  (1) 
ft  Mistiine  Cretie  gi.  After  every  loose  motion.  (2)  ft 
Tinctune  Opii  ]\v  -  xv,  Acidi  Sulphurici  Aromatici  T^^xx, 
Tincturte  Catechu  ii|^xxx,  Ac^uie  Menthte  PiperitJB  ad  ^i. 
[U.S.P.  ft  Tinctune  Opii  Ti\iii-x,  Acidi  Sulphurici  Aromatici 
n\xv,  Tinctune  Catechu  Compositie  3i,  AquiXi  Alentlue 
Piperitte  ad  ^i.]  Every  third  or  sixth  hour  when  required. 
(3)  ft  Bisniuthi  Salicylatis  gr.  xx.  Three  or  four  times  a 
day  in  milk  or  broth.  (4)  ft  Tinctune  Opii  nj^xx-xxx, 
Mucilaginis  Amyli  rAi.  [U.S.P.  ft  Tincturae  Opii  TT]^xv-xx, 
Mucilaginis  Amyli  gii.]  As  an  enema.  See  also  p.  504. — 
For  tympanites. — Reconsideration  of  diet  (p.  587);  (1)  ft 
Olei  Terebinthinoe  n^v-x,  in  capsule.  (2)  ft  Olei  Terebinlhinie 
lT}^v-x,  Misturse  Amygdahe  gi.  [U.S.P.  ft  Emulsionis  Amygdala* 
§1.]  At  once.  —  For  severe  hroiichicd  catarrh  or  'pulmonary 
congestion. — Stimulant  expectorant  mixtures  (pp.  588,  594): 
(1)  ft    Ammonii    Carbonatis    gr.    iv,  Tincturte    Scilla?  n]^xx, 
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Aquae  Chloroformi  ad  Ji.  [U.S.P.  5^  Ammonii  Carbonatis 
gr.  iv,  Extract!  Scillse  Fluid!  TT\^iv,  Aquae  Chloroformi  5iv, 
Aquae  Destillatae  oiv.]  Every  four  hours.  (2)  ft  Olei 
Terebinthinae  TT|^x,  Spiritus  Chloroformi  n^xx,  Spiritus  Athens 
lH^xx,  Spiritus  Juniperi  n^xx,  Mucilaginis  Acaciae  5i,  Aquae 
Meiithae  Piperitae  ad  §i.  Every  three  hours.  For  insomnia : 
as  before.  For  delirium  (iu  addition  to  non-medicinal  mea- 
sures, p.  589):  (1)  ft  Liquoris  Morphines  Hydrochloridi 
ni^xxx  [U.S.P.  ft  Morphinae  Hydrochloratis  gr.  ^,  Aquae 
Destillatae  TT|^xxx]  (caution,  p.  589),  Aquai  Camphorae  ad 
si.  At  8  P.M. ;  repeated  in  three  hours  if  required.  (2) 
ft  Injectionis  Morphinae  Hypodermicae  n|^v,  Liquoris  Strych- 
ninae  Hydrochloridi  iTLiii  [U.S.P.  ft  Morpliinft  Tartratis  gr. 
^,  Strychninae  Hydrochlomtis  gr.  ^,  Aqute  Destillatae  n|^v-x.] 
Subcutaneously  at  8  p.m.  ;  repeated  in  four  hours  if  required. 
(3)  ft  Syrupi  Chloral  3iss,  Potassii  Bromidi  gr.  xv,  Tincturae 
Digitalis  TT|^x,  Aquae  ad  §i.  [U.S.P.  ft  Chloralis  gr.  xv, 
Potassii  Bromidi  gr.  xv,  Tincturae  Digitalis  ni^x.  Aquae 
Destillatae  ad  gi.]  At  8  p.m.  ;  to  be  repeated  in  four  hours 
if  required.  (4)  ft  Extract!  Opii  Liquidi  Tl|^xx,  Tincturae 
Digitalis  n^x,  Spiritus  ^theris  ni^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  51- 
[U.S.P.  ft  Tinctune  Opii  T\xv,  Tincturae  Digitalis  n^x,  Spiritus 
^theris  Hl^xx,  Aquae  Camphorae  3iv,  Aquie  Destillatae  ad  3!.] 
At  8  P.M. ;  and  half  a  dose  in  2  hours  if  required.  See  also  p.  4 1 8. 
— For  failure  of  heart  or  great  nervous  prostration,  particularly 
if  alcohol  prove  insufficient  or  unsuitable  (p.  592):  (1)  ft 
Spiritus  ^theris  Tll^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammoniae  Aromatic!  n|^xxx, 
Tincturae  Aurantii  Vl^x,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  5!.  [U.S.P. 
ft  Spiritus  ^Etheris  TT|^xxx,  Spiritus  Ammonite  Aromatic! 
n^xxx,  Tincturae  Aurantii  Amari  n^x.  Aquae  Camphorae  3iv, 
Aquae  Destillatae  ad  5!.]  When  required.  (2)  ft  Tincturae 
Digitalis  111^ xv,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Spiritus  -Athens 
TH^xxx,  Aquae  Camphorae  ad  5!.  [U.S.I\  ft  Tincturae  Digi- 
talis n^xii,  Ammonii  Carbonatis  gr.  iv,  Spiritus  -^theris 
Tl]^xxx,  Aquae  Camphorae  3iv,  Aquae  Destillatae  ad  3!.] 
Every  three  hours,  as  required.  (3)  ft  Liquoris  Strychninae 
Hydrochloridi  n|^iii.  [U.S.P.  ft  Strychninae  Hydrochloratis 
gr.  ^,  Aquae  Destillatae  lT\^v.]  Hypodermically.  Every  six 
hours,    if   necessary. — For   intestinal  hocmorrha^fe.      General 
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management,  local  measures,  and  special  diet  (pp.  595,  596) ; 
special  use  of  stimulants  (p.  696).  —  Bapid  and  powerful 
sedatives  of  circulation,  bowels  and  nervous  system:  (1) 
^  Injectionis  MorpbinsB  Hypodermicse  n^iv-v-viii,  liquoris  y 
Atropine  Sulphatis  n^L  [IJ.S.P.  ^  Morphin«e  Tartratis  gr. 
i-i^f  >  Atropine  Sulphatis  gr.  y^,  Aquse  Destillatee,  n^x.] 
At  once.  (2)  ^  Plumbi  Acetatiis  gr.  iii,  liquoris  Morphines 
Acetatis  n^xxx,  Addi  Acetid  Diluti  T^jx^  Aquas  ad  5i 
[U.S.P.  19k  Plumbi  Acetatis  gr.  iii,  Morphin®  Acetatis  gr.  ^, 
Acidi  Acetici  Diluti  n^^^c,  Aquse  Destillatae  ad  §i]  At  once ; 
repeated  every  three  hours  if  necessary.  (3)  Mitte  Supposi- 
toria  Plumbi  Composita  iv.  [XJ.S.P.,  %  Pulveris  Opii  gr.  iv, 
Plumbi  Acetatis  gr.  xii,  Olei  Theobromatis  3i»  Misce  et  fiant 
Suppositoria  No.  iv.]  One  to  be  administered  every  four  hours 
if  necessary.  (4)  Qc  TinctttrsB  Hamamelidis  iT\^v,  Aqute  Jss. 
[U.S.P.  19k  Extracti  Hamamelidis  Muidi  \\\^  Aquae  Destillatse 
3iv.]  Every  half-hour  whilst  hemorrhage  continues.  See 
also  p.  447. 

Recrudescencb. — See  p.  597. 

Relapse. — See  p.  597. 

Convalescence. — See  p.  597.  Bid, — Gradual  return  to 
solid  food:  guides,  p.  597.  Medicines. — Hsematinic  tonics: 
See  pp.  279,  521. 

Sequelae. — See  p.  598. 
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Accommodation,  101,  113 
Activity  of  disease,  period  of,  166 
Acute  aisease,  146 

alcohol  in,  591 
food  in,  211 
treatment  of,  147 
Adaptation,  automatic,  42 
Adjustment,  automatic,  46 
Adolescence,  172 

Etiological  indications,  practical  appli- 
cations of,  52 

value  of,  50 
Mtioloajf     principles     of    treatment 

founded  on,  5 
Aged  subjects,  176 
Alcohol,  303 

in  cardiac  failure,  309 

in  fever,  591 

in  pneumonia,  415 
Ammonia,  303 

Anastomosis,  compensatory,  106,  547 
Anatomical  re-accommodation,  113 

re-adjustment,  therapeutical  study 
of,  106 
Angina  pectoris,  306 
Antacid  lozenges,  479 
Antacids,  gastric,  469 
Antidotes,  47,  499 
Antipyretics,  414,  583 
Antiseptics,  14,  66,  67 
Antitoxins,  15,  17 
Aperients,  513,  519 
Aperient  iron  combinations,  521 
Apoplexy,  treatment  of,  559 
Appendicitis,  522 

aetiolo^cal  indications  in,  523 

causes  of,  523) 

clinical  indications  in,  530 

convalescence  from,  534 

diet  in,  524,  534,  535 

enemata  in,  528,  534 

general  management  of,  533 

indications  from  the  course  of,  532 


Appendicitis,  local  applications  in,  588 

medicines  in,  583 

morphine  in,  581 

nourishment  in,  532 

operation  in,  534 

opium  in,  527 

outlines  of  practice  in,  533 

patholo^cal  indications  in,  525 

prevention  of,  524 

purgatives  in,  527,  629 

rest  in,  526 

rules  for  operation  in,  531 

and  peritonitis,  525,  528,  529 
Art  of  treatment,  the,  244 
Artsries,  coronary,  diseases  of,  297 
Ascites,  549 

in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  555 

in  failure  of  the  heart,  804 

repeated  tappings  in,  549 
Asthma,  348,  388 

a  neurosis,  393 

ffitiological  indicationu  in,  888 

antispasmodics  in,  394 

climatic  treatment  of,  390 

clinical  indications  in,  894 

clothing  in,  396 

diet  in,  392,  396 

fuming  powders  in,  395,  397 

general  management  of,  396 

m  children,  388,  391 

indications  from  the  course  in,  896 

medicines  in,  397 

outline  of  practice  in,  396 

pathological  indications  in,  398 

soap  bath  in,  393,  396 

stimulants  in,  396 

treatment  of  the  attack,  897 

and  gout,  389 

and  uric  acid,  389 
Atrophy,  therapeutical  study  of,  88 

Baths,  in  fever,  588 
hot  air,  343 
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Baths,  Nanheim,  811 
soap,  396 
vapour,  343 
Bitters,  468 

Blood,  abstraction  of,  see  Venesection 
Brain,  embolism  of  the,  569 

setioloKical  indications  in,  570 
clinical  indications  in,  571 
pathological    indications    in, 
570 
softening  of  the,  564 
diet  in,  571 

general  management  of,  571 
outline  of  practice  in,  571 
preventive  treatment  of,  671 
stimulants  in,  571 
thrombosis  of  the,  564 

etiological     indications     in, 

566 
clinical  indications  in,  568 
pathological    indications    in, 

568 
preventive  treatment  of,  566 
syphilitic,  567 
Bright's  disease,  food  in,  326 
leeching  in,  325 
milk  diet  in,  326 
outline  of  practice  in,  283 
vaso-dilators  in,  325 
acute,  318 

aetiological  indications  in,  319 

alkalies  in,  323 

cardio- vascular  tonics  in,  326 

clinical  indications  in,  323 

compensation  in,  32r» 

complications  of,  327,  329 

convalescence  from,  327,  329 

diet  in,  328 

diuretics  in,  323 

general      management      and 

nursing  in,  328 
heart  in,  325 
high  tension  of,  324 
indications  from  the  course  of, 

327 
medicines  in,  328,  329 
outline  of  practice  in,  328 
pathological     indications    in, 

320 
jneventive  treatment  of,  319 
chronic-,  330 

{etiological  indications  in,  331 
bhio<l  in,  337 
cardiac  failure  in,  339 
cardio  -  vascular    change     in, 

335,  337 
changes  in  the  urine  in,  33e3 
climatic  treatment  of,  345 
clinical  indications  in,  335 
connilications  of,  311 


Bright's  disease,  chronic,  diet  in,  332, 

333,  340,  345 
diuretics  in,  334 
dropsy  of,  339 
general  management  of,  338, 

345 
haemorrhage  In,  339 
headache  in,  342,  346 
heart  in,  339 

high  blood-pressure  in,  337 
indications  from  course,  344 
insomnia  in,  348 
medicines  in,  345,  348 
outline  of  practice  in,  345 
pathological    indications    in,. 

332 
pleurisy  in,  400 
preventive  treatment  of,  331 
uraemia  in,  342 
Bright's  disease  and  pleurisy,  400 
Bronchitis,  acute,  366 

(etiological     indications     in,. 

366 
applications  to  chest  in,  369» 

378 
bleeding  in,  369,  379 
climate  in,  367 
clinical  indications  in,  371 
convalescence  from,  380 
cough  and  expectoration  in^ 

373 
diet  in,  375,  378,  379 
expectorants  in,  370,  373 
general  management  and  nurs- 
ing of,  377,  379,  380 
gouty  element  in,  368 
heart  in,  375 
indications   from   the    course 

of,  376 
inhalations  in,  369 
medicines  in,  378,  379 
morphine  in,  372,  374 
movement  in,  376 
opium  in,  372,  374 
outline  of  jjractice  in,  377 
oxygen  in,  372 
I»aroxysmal  dyspnc^a  in,  379 
pathological    indications    in, 

369 
preventive  treatment  of,  366 
relajisc  in,  377 
sleep  in.  37.') 

suffocative  attacks  in,  379 
chronic,  381 

letiological  indications,  381 
climatic    treatment    of,    3S2, 

383 
clinical  indications  in,  385 
c(miplications  of,  341 
diet  in,  386 
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Bronchitis,    chronic,  expectorants  in,   ' 

384 
general  management  of,  886 
indications  from  the  course  in, 

385 
medicines  in,  386 
outline  of  practice  in,  386 
stimulants  in,  386 
pathological    indications    in, 

383 
preventive  treatment  of,  381 
uraemia  in,  341 

Caffeine,  803 

Calculus,  calcium  oxalate,  861 
renal,  350 
uric  acid,  351 
urinary,  350 
Cardiac  diseases,  see  Heart  dropsy,  802 

failure,  296 
Carminatives,  306 
Catarrh,  enteric,  496 
Cathartics,  520 

Causes  of  disease,  avoidance  of,  40 
destruction  of,  38 
determining,  8 
exciting,  8 
efficient,  5 
predisposing,  6 
removal  of,  39 
Cerebral  hemorrhage,  657 

a.'tiological  indications  in,  557 
clinical  indications  in,  562 
control  of  inflammatory  reaction 

in,  561 
diet  in,  562,  563,  564 
general  management  of,  563,  564 
indications    from   the   course   of, 

563 
medicines  in,  563,  564 
outline  of  practice  in,  563 
patholo^cal  indications  in,  560 
preventive  treatment  of,  557 
purgatives  in,  558 
repair  in,  561 
stimulants  in,  563,  564 
treatment  of  apoplexy,  559 
venesection  in,  559 
Change  of  scene,  influence  of,  242 
Change  of  treatment,  value  of,  156 
Cliemiotaxis,  13 

Childhood,  indications  from,  172 
Children,  prescribing  for,  176 
Chlorosis,  518 
Cholagogues,  519 
Chronic  disease,  151 

treatment  of,  168 
Cirrhosis  of  liver,  see  Liver,  cirrhosis  of 
Climates,  bracing,  368 
mild,  368 


Climates,  tonic,  377,  391 
in  tuberculosis,  450 
Clinical  characters  of  disease,  principles 

of  treatment  founded  on,  118 
Clinical  indications,  search  for,  118 
value  of,  135 
phenomena  of  disease,  thera- 
peutical study  of,  118 
Cold  as  a  cause  of  disease,  33 
Colic,  renal,  358,  368 
Collateral  circulation,  106,  647 
Compensation,  77,  288 
establishment  of,  286 
failure  of,  78,  296 
maintenance  of,  285 
Complications,  therapeutical  study  of,. 

162 
Congestion,  mechanical,  99 
Constipation,  509 

etiological  indications  in,  609 

causes  of,  510 

clinical  indications  in,  517 

diet  in,  513,  518 

from  loss  of  habit,  516 

general  manag^enient  of,  618 
abitual  laxatives  in,  611 

in  typhoid  fever,  687 

medicines  in,  519 

natural  mineral  waters  in,  612 

outline  of  practice  in,  518 

pathological  indications  in,  516 

water  in,  514 
Constipation     and     blood    disorders,. 

518 
Constitutional  treatment,  149 
Convalescence  in  children,  176 

in  old  age,  179 

management  of,  166 

natural,  168 

therapeutical  study  of,  164 
Coronary  arteries,  diseases  of,  297 
Cough,  307,  373,  885,  413,  428 
Course  of  disease,  therai)eutical  study 

of,  146 
Crisis,  161,  416 

management  of,  419 
Critical  periods,  155 
Cupping,  304,  343 

Death,  157 

Defence,  passive,  41 

Degeneration,  therapeutical  study  of,. 

71 
Delirium,  342,  347,  415,  689,  601 
Diaphoretics,  343 
Diarrhcea,  see  Enteric  catarrh 
Diet,  see  Feeding  and  food 
Digestion,    disorders    of,    see    Gastric 

catarrh 
Digestive  a<^ljuvants,  469 
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Dkitalis,  299,  808,  808,  889 
Dilktation,  aooommodative,  969  470 

from  failnre,  100,  471 

insuffioient  emptying,  471 
OFer-fiiUng,  100,  470 

rendnal,  97, 100,  800,  471 

therapenticsl  stiidy  of,  98 

treatment  of,  108 

of  the  heart,  296 

of   the    stomach,    9h  Stomaoh, 
dUatation  of,  470 
Disease,  arroBt  of,  168 

cessation  of^  168 

coarse  and  terminations  o^  168 

natural  control  of,  168 

natare  of,  185 

need  of  interference  in,  186 
Disinfectants,  gastric,  469 

intestinal,  499,  581,  587 

urinary,  857 
Distraction,  41 
Diuresis,  808 
Diuretics,  cardio-rasoular,  808 

saline,  823 
Diversion,  41,  134,  226 
Dosage,  proportionate,  175 
Dropsy,  99,  548 

cardiac,  802 

significance  of,  802 

renal,  340 
Dyspepsia,  acute,  453 

chronic,  457 
Dyspnoea,  125,  306,  371,  403,  412 

paroxysmal,  387 

Emphysema,  882 
Eiiaocarditis,  acute,  267 

{etiological  indications  in,  268 
clinical  indications  in,  271 
complications  in,  275 
convalescence  from,  276 
feeding  in,  272 
indications  from  the  course  of, 

274 
outline  of  practice  in,  278 
pathological    indications    in, 
269 
Enemata,  nutrient,  487,  493 

purgative,  516,  520 
Enteric  catarrh,  496 

{etiological  indications  in,  496 
astiiiigents  in,  501 
clinical  indications  in,  502 
constringents  in,  501 
diet  in,  503,  504,  506,  507 
disinfectants  in,  499 
from  iinjiaction,  499 
from  portal  congestion,  498 
general  management  of,  504 
in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  560 


Enteilo  oatarrh,  in  tfphoid  foTsr,  see 
Uphold  ferer 

mediciiies  in,  505,  506,  607 

opium  in,  502 

ootUne  of  piaettoe  in,  504 

pathological  indicationa  in,  500 

pnrgatiTes  in,  497 
Entmo  feirer,  9U  Typhoid  fever 
Enteritis,  aoute.  Me  Enteric  oatairli 
Euthanasia,  160 
Exercise  215 

abuse  oi;  222 

actions  of,  217 

graduated,  82 

guides  to,  228 

in  heart  diasase,  292 

me^ods  and  forms  o(  215 

neoessaiy  oonditioiis  <^  216 

usse  o(  219 
Expectant  treatment,  147,  149,  255 

598 
Expectorants,  874 
Experiment  as  fherapeatio  guide,  266 

Failure  of  oompenaation,  296 

heart,  296 

natural  resistance,  49 
recovery,  118 
relief,  185 
Faintness,  306 

Fasting  as  therapeutic  measure,  200 
Feeding,  frequency  of,  201 

indigestion  from  invalid,  206 
Female  sex,  179 
Fever,  120,  182,  414,  580,  585 
Flight,  40 
Food,  197 

actions  of,  202 

on  the  blood,  209 
on  intestine,  208 
on  stomach,  206 

amount  of,  199 

attractive,  value  of,  202 

remote  local  actions  of,  212 

specific  actions  of,  209 

unsuitable,  as  cause  of  disease,  24 
Forced  feeding,  201 
Fuming  powders,  895,  397 
Functions,  disturbances  of,  124 

Gastric  anodynes,  479 
antacids,  469 
catarrh,  452 

setiological     indications     in, 

453 
medicines  in,  456 
acute,  458 

clinical    indications    in, 

455 
diet  in,  456 
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Gastric  catarrh,  acute,  general  manage- 
ment of,  456 
outline    of   practice    in, 

456 
pathological    indications 
in,  454 
chronic,  456 

etiological      indications 

in,  457 
antacids  in,  463 
carminatives  in,  463 
clinical    indications    in, 

464 
diet  in,  457,  464,  467 
digestive    adjuvants    in, 

459 
disinfectants  in,  462 
general  management  of, 

466 
meals  in,  465 
medicines  in,  468 
nervous  causes  of,  459 
outline    of    practice    in, 

466 
pathological    indications 

in,  462 
stomachic  drugs  in,  460 
wine  in,  466,  467 
disinfectants,  469 
juice,  hyper-acidity  of,  482 
sedatives,  469,  479 
tonics,  479 
ulcer,  481 

setioloffical  indications  in,  481 
clinical  indications  in,  485 
complications  of,  489 
convalescence  from,  491 
diet  in,  484,  493 
drugs  in,  485,  488 
general  management  of,  493 
hsemateroesis  in,  489 
indications  from   the  course 

of,  489 
medicines  in,  493 
nutrient  enemata  in,  487,  493 
outline  of  practice  in,  493 
palliative  treatment  of,  488 
pathological    indications    in, 

483 
repair  of,  484 
rest  in,  486 
Oastro-ectasis,  470 
General  management  of  patients,  148, 

183,  254 
Gout  and  asthma,  389 
Gouty  appendicitis,  524 

enteritis,  treatment  of,  505 
Graduated  exercises,  Oertel's  method, 
242 
c  Schott's  method,  292 


Gravel,  350 

and  uric  acid,  351 
Graves'  disease,  diarrhoea  of,  499 

Hsematemesis  in  cirrhosis  of  the  liver, 
548,  550,  555 
in  gastric  ulcer,  489 
Hsemoptysis  in  failing  heart,  307 

in  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  438 
Haemorrhage,  arrest  of,  87 
cerebral,  557 
gastric,  9tt  Haematemesis 
intestinal,  595 
removal  of  effects  of,  91 
therapeutical  study  of,  86 
treatment  of,  89 
Heart,  acute  inflammation  of,  267 
cardiac  failure,  296 
chronic  valvular  disease  of,  284 

compensation  in,  277 
compensation,    establishment    of, 
285 
clothing  in,  295 
drugs  in,  290 
exercise  in,  291 
food  in,  289,  295 
general  management  of, 

295 
indications      from      the 

course  of,  293 
medicines  in,  295 
occupation  in,  292 
outline  of  practice  in,  295 
question  of  education  in, 
290 
failure  of,  296 

etiological  indications  in, 

296 
causes  of,  29  S 
clinical    indications    in, 
305 
congestion,  mechanical,  302 
coronary  arteries,  diseases  of,  297 
dilatation  of,  95,  296 
influenza    as    cause    of    cardiac 

failure,  298 
failure  of  the,  288,  296 
alcohol  in,  309 
diet  in,  309,  314 
digitalis  in,  316 
general  management  of,  314 
haematinics  in,  317 
in  acute  Bright 's  disease,  325 
in  chronic  Bright's  disease, 

349 
in  pneumonia,  411 
in  typhoid  fever,  601 
indications  from  clinical  course 

in,  312 
insomnia  in,  316 
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Heart,  failiire  of  the,  medioiiiee  in* 
815 
morphine  in^  811 
oatluie  of  pnetioe  in,  814 
pathologioil   indiofttioiie  in, 

800 
xeet  in,  810 
sleep  in,  811,  816 
atimnlants  in,  814 
poiecma  at  o«ue  of  ceidleo  lUhne, 

207 
xeeidual  diktfttion  of;  801 
senile,  287 

TslTulsr    disesse  o(   tstiological 
indications  in,  288 
olinioal  indieations  in,  888 
patholoeioal   indications  in, 
287 
Hoat  as  a  cause  of  disease,  86 
Hemiplegia,  568 
Hygiene,  perscniAl,  58 
^rperpnoBa,  125 
B^T^nrophy,  217 
conditions  of,  81 
failure  of;  78 
management  <^,  80 
therapeutical  study  of,  75 

Immunity,  12,  18,  50 
Indioatio  vitaUs,  160 
Indications  for  treatment,  1 

relative  importance  and  uxgenoy 
of,  250 

symptomatic,  187 
Indigestion,  set  Gastric  catarrh 

acute,  see  Gastric  catarrh,  acute 

chronic,  see  Gastric  catarrh,  chronic 
Individualism,  181 

Inflammation,  conservative  and  con- 
structive factor  of,  67,  488 

destructive  factor  of,  56,  483 

indications  for  treatment  of,  65 

removal  of  products  and  effects 
of,  63,  322 

therapeutical  study  of,  56 
Influenza,  298 

Insomnia,  311,  414,  418,  592,  601 
Intestinal  astringents,  505 

catarrh,  see  Enteric  catarrh 

disinfectants,  505 

haemorrhage,  595 

sedatives,  505 
Invalid  feeding,  206 
Iodides,  306,  370,  384,  390 
Iron,  290,  324,  337 

aperient  combinations,  521 
Irritable  weakness,  220,  230,  430 

Latency  of  disease,  121 
Lavacre,  480 


Iisedhing,  804, 807,  889,  401,  40$,  410, 
486r^ 

lily  oftheYalkgr,  808 

limitaticai,  60,  425.  488 

liTer,  rarrhods  of  tiie,  5U 
ahetineiice  in,  645 
SBtiolo«;ieal  indieations  in,  H4 
lisoitesin,  548 
olinioal  indications  in,  649 
ooUateial  eiioulation  in,  647 
dislin,551,  568,  664,556 
•nterio  oatanh  in,  560,  564 
general  management  oi;  668 
Senitf4taDisisk,  H8,  660 
indications  from  tilio  oonzas 

of,  663 
meminesint  654 
ontiins  of  psotice  in,  66S 
paraoenteosabdmniniB  in,  668 
patholcttieal  indications  in, 

646 
poftal  ohstniotion  iUy  648 
poxniitiTes  in,  646,  648 
sypEiUtio,666 
treatment  o(  witii  puoatiTe 

salts,  649 
Tomiting  in,  551,  564 

Lysis,  161 

Mental  oocunation  of  the  iuTslid,  240 
Mioro-oigamsms,   10,  409,  421,  478, 
497,  529,  586,  581 

therapeutiad  study  of,  10 
Milk,  su  Food 

in  chronic  Bright's  disease,  838 
Mineral  waters,   311,  354,  855,    860, 
361,  882 

purgative,  512 
Morphine,  uses  of,  306,  307,  842 
Myocardium,  degeneration  of,  298 

Natural  recovery,  forms  and  methods 
of,  110 

relief,  forms  and  methods  of,  126 

resistance,  7 

forms  and  methods  of,  87 

selection,  198 
Nauheim  baths,  311 
Necrosis,  therapeutical  study  of,  56 
Nephritis,  acute,  319 

chronic,  330 
Nervous  influences,  278 

as  means  of  treatment,  284 
Neuralgia,  573 
Neuritis,  673 

setiological  indications  in,  574 

anodynes  in,  577 

clinical  indications  in,  575 

diet  in,  677,  678 

general  management  of,  578,  579 
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Neuritis,  indications  from  the  course 
of,  577 
medicines  in,  578,  579 
outline  of  practice  in,  678 
pathological  indications  in,  575 
rest  in,  575 
surgical  measures  in,  579 

Night  feeding,  rules  for,  446 

Nitrites,  306,  307,  348 

Nurse,  bearing  of  the,  242 

Nutrient  enemata,  201,  487,  498 

Oertel's  method    of   graduated   exer- 
cises, 292 
Old  age,  176 

Oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  361 
Ozaluria,  361 

diet  in,  361,  365 

medicines  in,  365 

mineral  waters  in,  361 
Oxygen,  uses  of,  372,  411,  413 

Pain,  121,  190 

and  rest,  128,  402,  486,  576 
significance  of,  123 
tnie   relations  of,   to   treatment, 
123 
Fklliative  treatment,  141 

rules  for,  145 
Palpitation,  305 

Paracentesis,  281,  804,  307,  401,  407 
Paralysis,  general  management  of,  564 
medicines  in,  564 
from  cerebral  haemorrhage,  562 
embolism,  571 
neuritis,  576 
thrombosis,  569 
Parasites,  animal,  19 
Pathological  indications,  practical  ap- 
plications of,  116 
search  for,  65 
value  of,  115 
Pathology,     principles    of    treatment 

founded  on,  55 
Patient,  domestic  surroundings  of  the, 
181 
general  management  of  the,  138 
Pericardii  paracentesis,  281,  283 
Pericarditis,  acute,  280 

setiological  indications  in,  280 
clinical  indications  in,  281 
pathological    indications    in, 

281 
rheumatic,  outline  of  practice 
in,  282 
Peritonitis,  acute,  535 
adhesive,  537 

etiological  indications  in,  536 
antitoxin  in,  537 
causes  of,  536 


Peritonitis,  acute,  clinical  indications 

in,  540 
diet  in,  541,  543 
^neral  management  of,  543 
indications  from   the   course 

of,  542 
medicines  in,  543 
opium  in,  538,  539,  541 
outline  of  practice  in,  548 
pathological    indications    in, 

537 
plastic,  540 

purgatives  in,  536,  588 
rest  in,  537,  539 
and  appendicitis,  525,  528,  529 
Perityphlitis,  su  Appendicitis 
Personal  factor  in  disease,  171 

indications  from,  172 
Phagocytosis,  58,  511 
Phthisis,  pulmonary,  420 

setiological  indications  in,  421 

basic  cavities,  427 

climatic    treatment   of,    422, 

423,  433,  434,  435,  449,  450 
clinical  indications  in,  427 
cod  liver  oil  in,  424 
complications  of,  indications 

from,  437 
cough  in,  428 
course  of,  431 
diarrhoea  in,  448 
diet  in,  442,  444 
digestion,    derangements    of, 

m,  442 
emigration  in,  436 
fever  of,  431 
fibrosis  in,  425 
first  stage  of,  438 
fresh  air  in,  422 
general  management  of,  444, 

448,  450 
haemoptysis  in,  438,  447 
high  altitudes  in,  423 
inhalations  in,  449 
local  treatment  of,  446 
medicines  in,  446,  448 
night-feeding,  rules  for,  446 
night,  management  of,  in,  430 
nieht  sweats  in,  442 
order  of  the  day  and  night  in, 

444,  448,  450 
outline  of  practice  in,  444 
pathological    indications    in, 

424 
quiescent,  434,  449 
recovery  from,  432 
restoration  of  bodily  vigour 

in,  424,  426 
second  stage  of,  434 
sleep  in,  444 
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QMof  spectaottn,  4S1,  446 
Tomitiiig  in,  449 
Fkmlnr,  aeate,  899 

atiologioia  indkiitkm  In,  400 
dinkaS  indifiatioiui  in,  408 
ocmTAlasoonoe  froait  409, 407 
di«tin,404,  409 
dinzvtios  in,  404 
dy^nuBft  of,  409 
genenl     minMtBMnt     and 

nimingin,  40iS 
indiofttinis  fiiom  the  oonne 

of,  406 
loMUp]^ioiition0in,4O9 
medidnet  in,  409,  407 
outline  of  pnoiwe  in,  409 
piinin,  402 

pmoenteeie  in,  401,  409,  407 
pttthdogUsel  indioationi  In, 

401 
•trapping  the  diieet  in,  408 
Toneseetion  in,  402,  409 
rhemnatie,  400 
and  Bric^t's  diMeae,  400 
and  tabercoloeis,  999,  400,  409 
Pneumonia,  aoute,  409 

sBtiologiad    indioationa    in, 

409 
olinioal  indioationa  in,  411 
oonraleaoenoe  from,  417 
coagh  in,  418 
coarse  of,  indications  from  the, 

416 
crisis,  management  of  the,  416, 

419 
delirium  in,  415,  418 
diarrhoea  in,  416,  418 
diet  in,  415,  417 
dyspnoea  in,  412 
general      management     and 

nursing  in,  417,  418 
heart  in,  411 
local  measures  in,  417 
medicines  in,  417 
outline  of  practice  in,  417 
oxygen  in,  411,  413 
pain  in,  412 
pathological    indications    in, 

410 
post -critical   stage,   manage- 
ment of,  419 
posture  in,  413 
pyrexia  of,  414 
rest  in,  410 
sleep  in,  414,  418 
stimulants  in,  415 
venesection  in,  410,  413 
Poisons,  21 
Practitioner,  bearing  of  the,  242 


PlwxMraial  opniiriuiiL  909 

{Mdtt,9Q« 
FhiCPMi  of  tiie  oai^897 

891         ** 

im&Toiin}ile»  898 
FMeetUm,  41, 199 

aatoipatie,  199 
PabHo  health,  68 
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